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TO Tin: 


RIGHT IIOXOURABLK RORKRT, KARL OF liLCKINGIIAMSlllRK. 


rilESIDEXT OF THE liOAH]) OF COMliOVL, Sc. S. 




My Lord, 

PuKSUMiNc that tlic followino- VV'ork will interest 
every one coniieetod wltli tlie aflairs and coininerce ol' tlu‘ Fast Indies, to wlioin can it 
be inseribed with so ni\ieh ])ropriety as to yourself? IMaecd so conspicuously as your 
liOrdship is in the Conneils of His Majesty, no one at tliis iin])ortant crisis ))articipates 
more largely in all that relates to our Eastern possessions, and no one is, thcrci'ore, better 
qualified to decide upon its merits. 

AVere 1 to revert to the liigh and illustrious oflice your Lordship, so honourably 
to yourself, and so advantageously to the Empire, lilknl in the KastiTii world, I should 
not fear the im|)utation of ffattrry, while the records of the Isast Jndia Gompany 
remain in existence, and their execxitive body b(‘ar so just and amf)le a testimony to 
your ability and worth: — “ Yt>ur administration in India was distinguished by wisdom 
and energy, mildness and integrity ; your intelligence extended to .all its concerns, com- 
mercial. civil, and military; and your judgnicnt, zeal, and activity in the public service 
were unrivalled.” 

My fvord, with the Avorld at large w'ould T, humbly and diflidentlv, thus |)uh- 
liely offer my tribute of respect for your Ia)rdship’s character and condnet ; but 
grateful to my feelings will it ever be to acknowledge the many instances of f.iv(;ur 
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and protection I have' jn-ivately had the honour of receiving from you. In presenting, 
tlierel()re, to your Lordship's candour the performance to whicli many years of my life 
have hcon d( dic ated, I entreat that it may be acce]>ted by your Lord.ship as an evidence 
of uiv gratitude and regartl. 

I liave tl)e ])onour to be, with tlie utmost respect, 

INIy Loud, 

N'our I.ordship’s most fuitliful and devoted Servant, 

WILLIAM MII.BUKN. 


Idl, 1 .K \r)i:Nii.u.r- SraeJ.i, 
M;uxli gV», isi.t. 
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TITE commercial ('onccrns of tlif <‘\t( usiv<“ countrios within the limits of the Fast 
India ('oinpany’s charter aia* so little known m (ireat Hritain, that any attempt to elm i- 
date tliem, must he always aceeptahle, but more' particularly so at ilu' presi nt time, when 
thepuhlie attention is directed to the consideration of Fast India alfaiis. 

The materials of which this work is composi d, have been collected (hiring a j>i'no<l 
of twenty-five years actively employetl in the sea sm vice of tlu' (.'ompaiiy, and in et^m- 
mercial pursuits iu Kni,dand iinnualiately connecti'd with it. Dmim;- the ai)ov»> p< riod, 
tlie Author perforiiK'd seven voyages to and from the hiast Jmljesand ( lima, ami had 
the benefit of rept^aledly visiting the |>rincn)al placi's n^ferred to m tin* work, riiese 
opportunities were well eahmlated to (pialify him for the task lie has \imh rtaken; and with 
what success he; has })erldrmed it, is mwv submitted to the judgim nl i»fthe public. It 
has been his aim through the wdioh' to render every thing in the mimerous snhh cts 
it cuinprchends, as plain and intelligible as possible. 

The geographical and historical matter lias beam drawn from the best and latest 
writers, and the y\uthor has endeavoured to be accurate without heing loo diUusi*. 

'I'he statimients of the relative valm' of tin; I'oius, wiaghts, and measiio s w . r.* m:id(,- 
from iK‘rsonal observations at the dilferent placi s tin- Author has visited, liom the 
authoriti(.'s of such as have treated on tli. se subjects hofon- him, ami trom tin- kind assjst- 
ama>. of various friends e<mversant theo-iii. He has to o grot, h<>w i vor, t hat tli. y m. hs-, 
perfect than In: could wish, from tin- wmnt of a lived standard .v. n at the piimi(Kil soiilr- 
nu>nts. Here it may he necessary t<» remark that Indian aemunts are k» pi m I n s ol' one 
liimdred thousand each ; th ns, I ,v;ji,.3b7 would be statml in rupees 1 'J » ,.;fd : tiM p e 
hies, thirty-liuir thousand, five hundred and sixty-seviii rupres. 

Till' statements of duties, and the various regulations in tlii' sluppmg and eomimaeial 
departments of the principal settlmin-nts, leave liecn hroiiglit iloui, to the latest period; 
ami as ohsi-rvations upon the provisions and refreshments proeiitable at the a anous pi . e, s, 
must he admitted to he essentially m eessary to ihosi' eonneei< (l wiih the eoniim ree ol t he 
F.ist Indies, particular care has also been taken to give a eoirc l detail oi them. 

I he lists of iairopeau and other ronimodities suitable to the markets at the Ib.fisli 
Fresidmioes are made iiji from aeti al tr.nisartions. Thi;seol Ihmihax w ll appe i|- inoie ex- 
t'-nsiv(' than at the other settlements. The Author’s emmexions were elm lly iluae, and ihe 
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calamitous fire, whicli a few years since destroyed the warehouses of the merchants, 
made tlie orders from tliat settlement more numerous. By a reference to tlicse lists it will 
b(‘ seen that there is Hcareely an article manufactured in Great Britain, or anv otlu r part 
of Europe, hut what is carried in considerable rpiantities to India in the investments of the 
Cornmamlers and () dicers in the Company’s service. 

Tile (lireetions for eluisint; tin* various productions of India and China are given from 
the best autiioritics; and the (juantities imported and sold, will enahle the merchant to ascer- 
tain, w ith a great degree of accuracy, thedetuand for each article, and the price it has gene- 
rally home at the Company’s sales, 

TIk' trade IVom port to port in India, carried on by Native or I'hirnpcau merchatits 
resident there, commonly called the Country Trade, is fully shew n hy minu /oiis tables: and 
trom tlie lists ot the articles which compose the imports and exports, it will be seen that 
the jiroductious of the westi'rn hemisphere bear but a very small proportion in this trade. 

The commeree carried on hy Foreigners with the British Settlements is extremely 
Vieiiefieial to th(“ latter, the greater part of the imports consisting of trt asure, and tlie exports 
of till*, manufactures of England. The articles imported, are principally w-iiies, spirits, 
naval stores, and metals, interfering in a very small degree with the trade carried on by the 
East India Conifiany, or the Commanders and OtHct*rs in their service. 

In stating the rise and progress of the comim'rcc <*arrie<l on with India and China hy 
the various nations of I'hirope, the best authorities have be<m consulted; and the Author 
has entered into a lictail of their commercial transactions, particularly those of the English, 
to a much greati’r extent tlian has hitherto been done. It was intended to close the 
account of tlie English East India Company with a detail of the particular liranches of 
their service at home, the benefits resulting to individuals belonging to their numerous 
establishments, and the internal arrangement of the various departments; but as delays 
have already oi'currcd in the publication of this work, and it seems particularly called 
for at the |)rescut jnnetuve, it has been judged best to give the public tliat jiart of it which 
is now ready, and to reserve what remains for a future opportunity. 

It will easily he seen that a work of this nature required great labour and attention, 
diligent research, and persevering enquiry, to render it worthy of public attention; and 
till* Autlior, as he has already stated, has had the advantage of many years’ expe- 
rience. Having thus hrietly acquainted the reader with the nature of it, it is only 
necessary to add, that it was In'gim, and has been carried on, under circumstances very 
adverse to such an undertaking; and should it experience the public patronage, the 
Author will think himself liuppy in having contributed to the commercial interests of the 
empire. A work so arduous and complicated can hardly l>e thought to lie w ithout errors; 
the Author, tlierefore, upon this point claims the indulgent candour of his reader. 
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ENGLAND AND THE EAST .INDIES. 


’I Hill ad\'iinta|jos which (»roat Britain has ihTivod from lt.s commcrri' witli the Ma-'t liuliu.s for upw ards 
of two centuries, by the immense wealth it has introduced into the country, the lar^o.' pecimiary suppi;( s it: 
has alforded the Government, and the assistance it has givim to her naval power, to which h( r exaltation 
among the nations may be attributed, are .so truly beneficial, that if will not be thought an unimjiorlant 
object in the commencement of this \vorlc to endeavom to frare its rise and progress, and to place in a clear 
light the present situation of so essential a branch of the national trade. 

Some historians allege that the East Indies were not unknown to lb itons in very ancient times. 

William of Malmesbury relates that in the year 883, Sighehmis, Bishop of' Sherborne in Dorsetshire, 
being sent by King Alfred to Koine with presents to the Tope, proceedeil from thence to the East Indies, 
to visit the tomb of St. Thomas at Meliapour, by whose means the English nation had an early view of 
the riches of those countries, in the spices and jewels which the Bishop brought back with him. 

With respect to the importation of tlie manufactures and productions of the b'.ast into Europe ante- 
cedent to the discovery of the pas.sage round the (’ape of Good Hope, we find that in the thirteenth 
century the Mahometan Moors made a conquest of the greater part of the Peninsula of' India, as well a.s 
of the most valuable of the Spice islands ; and having engrossed the commerce of those countries, they 
transmitted, during that and the two following centuries, the rich merchandise of Asia for flie I'miopean 
markets, chiefly from Aden in Arabia, by the lied Sea to Suez, from whence it was conveyed upon camels 
to the Nile, and there shipped for Grand Caii-o and Alexandria; and .sometimes it was curried from the 
Persian Gulf to the Euphrates, and afterwards conveyed by caravans to Alepjio. From those places it 
was dispersed by the Venetian and other European merchants over the western world. England was sup- 
plied with Indian commodities by an annual ship from Venice, of great burthen and immense value, which 
they sold at their own prices. In this condition tl»e commerce remained for a considerable time, without 
any attempt of the English to participate in so beneficial a trade. 
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The Portuguese had the credit and good fortune of making the important discovery of a passage by 
sea to the East Indies. It was soon followed by their acquisition, partly by treaty, but chiefly by conquest, 
ol numerous settlements on the coasts of the peninsula of India ajid the Eastern Islands, which enabled 
them to supply tiu* European markets witli all kinds of East India goods, which they enjoyed for ncaily 
a century, without any other European nation endeavouring to participate with them in this lucrative 
branch ol < ommerce, on the ground of their original discovery, by which it was held that all otlter nation.s 
well exihuled iiom a communication with Jndia by the same route. 

1 King Henry VII. fitted out two vessels under tlie command of John Cabot, a skilful and en- 
terprising navigator, vvltli a view ol discovering a north-western passage to India. He proceeded as far as 
()7 30 North latitude; but in consequence of the mutinous disposition of his crew, he was obliged to stand 
to the southivard, and in the course of his passage home, he fell in with Newfoundland, and the Continent 
of North America. 

1519. Sebastian, the son of John Cabot, inliei iting the idea of his lather, that there was a shorter 
passagi* to India than round the (hipe of Good Hope, persuaded a number of merchants in London to 
laise a capital ol .i.’0000, in shares of P25 each, for the purpose of prosecuting the discovery of a passage 
to the North-west. U hey olitaiiied the King’s Charter, and in 1553 fitted out a fleet of three ships under 
Sir Hugh Willoughby, who sailed on the lOtli of May. Sir Hugh Willoughby with his crew were all lost. 
Captain (diancellor, the second in command, arrived at a port in Russia, travelled to the (.!ouit of the 
C'zar, or Kuqieror, and laid the foundation of the present Russia Company. 

157fi. Previous to this period, very considerable privileges were granted by the Grand Signior for the 
estahlishinent of a 'I'urkey trade, in eonsequence of a treaty between Fmglaiid and the Porte. The Turkey 
or Levant merchants were at this time looked upon as the true East India traders, by means of their fac- 
tories at Alexandria, Alepjio, Damascus, and the ditl'erent ports of Egypt and the 1'urkish dominions. 
A mnv channel of trade had also been set on foot through Russia to Persia for raw silk, ami C^ueen I diza- 
belh had sent letters to the Sophy of Persia, requesting permission for her subjects to trade in his dominions. 
'The Sophy granted them an immunity from tolls or customs on their mereliandise, and lull protection to 
their piu sons and goods. 

Mr. 'I'liorne, a London inerehant, w ho had long resided at Seville, and there acquired some know- 
leilge of the East India trade, rejnesented to King Henry VIII. the advantages this kingdom mi'dit 
derive from tlie eastern eommerce. llis proposal was to open a passage by the north-west to J'artary and 
China; and some merchants of I.omlon, in expectation of reaping tlie benefit of this discovery, fitted out 
two ships umlei ('aptain Erobislier, wliich were unsuccessful in several attempts; and the idea of Jindimr a 
passage in that direction w as rejected, a.s being hazardous anil impracticable. 

1577. Sir Eraiuis Drake fiUetl out an armament at his own expence, consisting of the Pelican under 
his own comm.and, aiul four other ships, with which he sailed through the Strait of Magellan into the South 
Seas, where he did the Spaniards incredible mischief, and acquired an immense booty. On the new.s of 
this roaelung Spain, a strong force w^as sent to intercept him in his return; to avoid which, being by Jos.ses 
redun'd to a single ship, he determined to proceed home by the (aqie of Good Hope. In the course of his 
passage he (ouehed at 'rernate, one of the Molucca Islands, who.sc King was then at war with the King of 
Tidore, at the latter of which places the Portuguese had formed a settlement. Sir Francis having aflbrded 
the King of Ternate some assistance against his enemies, a treaty of amity and commerce w as entered into 
between them, in which the King agreed to supply the Englisli nation with all the cloves produced in his 
country; he also, according to tlie Eastern custom, formally ratified the contract by the delivery of a present. 
At Ternate iSir Francis took on board a large quantity of cloves, and in February, 1580, departed for 
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England, wliere he arrived on the 3d of November following. In this voyage Sir I'raneis not only i s(a- 
blished liis reputation as tlie lirst |>erson who had pevt’ormed a complete voyage round the world, b\it he 
had the honour of bt^ing the first who opened a direct coniinercial intei cour.se between England and India 

1583. Three EngTi.sb jnerehanls, Fitch, Newberrv, and T.ecdes, travelled overland to India, pro- 
vided with letters to the King of ('ambay, the Empeior of (’liina, &e. ’riiey |)roeeeded to 'I'ripoli, from 
thence to Bagdad, and down the Tigris and Persian Gulf to Ormns, where they emharked hu’ Goa; they 
then proceeded to Agra, whore Leedes entered into the service of the Great Mogul; Newbeary died in 
India; and Fitch pi< eeeded to Ceylon, Bengal, Pegu, Siam, Malacca, and many other parts of the h'.ast 
Indies, in all of w hich places tluy found the Portuguese settled, who tliiew every ohstaele in the way of' 
their progress. They were in general received kindly by the natives of the various countries they visiud. 

l.Wti. Captaiti Cavendish commenced his voyage round the glolie, sailed from l*lymouth, the 21sl of 
July, arrived at the Cape de Verd Islands in September, 15H(i, and entend Iht* Straits ol’ Magellan the 
7th of January, 1.5S7. He coasted along to th(‘ northward, then proceeded to the Ladroncs, where In- 
arrived on the 3d of January, 158H, and liy the fith of Marcfi passed the Straits of Stinda, and arrived at 
Plymouth on the 0th of September, t5SS, by tbe way of the Cape of Good Hope. 'I'bis was the .second 
voyage round the world performed by the English. 

1587. England at this |»erioil was at war with Spain and Port iig.al. >lr Pi am i..; 1 )i ake c aptund. 
near the Azores, a Portuguese carrack from the l-'ust Indies, mid brmight her to Ihiglaiid. 'I'lie paper-, 
ot this ship adbrded so much information as to the value of the trade, ami the mode of euiidui ling it, tlutl 
Cannlen eon.siders them to have furnished the first idea of establishing a trade ihllln r from I'aigland. 

1588. The Spaniards complainetl of the English having iiitVinged their right by fi (wiuenliii'' fie 
Indian seas, alluding to .Sir Eraiieis Drake sailing round the globe, t^m-eii Elizahith replitd, “It is 
as lawful for my sulijects to do this as the Spainards, since the sea and air are common to all men.” 

1591. The voyages undertaken by Sir Francis Drake and (.'aptaln Cavendish, thoiigli more Ibr 
the purpose of annoying and distre.ssing the enemy, and profiting by the booty, than with a view to eniu- 
mercial objects, aflbrded such an insight into the trade of India, us, eomhined with the information pro- 
cured from others, who had visited that country by eirciiitoiis routes, indiieed some merc-Iiants of London to 
set on foot a voyage thither, direct by the way of the Cape ofCIood Ilojie, in defiance of the claims of the 
Portuguese to the exclusive right to the navigation by timt route*. 'This voyage was undertaken with three 
ships, the Penelope, the Merchant Royal, and the Edward Bonaveuture, under the conunaml of Mr 
George Raymond and Mr. James Lancaster; and although its principal object was to establish a commer- 
cial intercourse between the two countrie.s, the; advantages of privateering W'ere still kept in view. Jn 
their passage to the Cape they were successful in capturing sev<*ral Portuguese ships; hut this oeca.siomd 
so much delay, that tliey had to encounter the diffictdtic.s of we.ithering the ('ape in the most inclement 
season; in addition to which, their erew.s were so sickly, that they wen- obliged to send back the Merchant 
Royal. 'Phe other two ships pursued their voyage, hut soon after parted comjiany in a gale of wind; and 
the Penelope- with Captain Raymond was never more heard of. Captain Lancaster reached the Indies, 
and took in pejiper at Sumatra; hut, owing to the sickly state of his crew, could not reach the Moluccas. 
On his return home, being in want of provi.sion.s, he made for the West Indies, where, whilst himself 
and the chief ol* the crew were on shore upon an uninhabited island, in search of means foi- siijiplying 
their wants, the remainder ran away with the ship. Here he continued some time, till at length he was 
relieved, and brought home; but in the interim most of his crew had perisJicd. 
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1502. Some private slu'[)s of war captureil a lar^e Portuguese carrack, called the Madre de Dios, of 
16tM) tons hiirtlicM, and brou^jht her into Darttnouth; .she was tlu* largest ship ever seen in England. The 
cargo consisted of spic es, calicoes, silks, gold, pearls, drugs, ( !hina-ware, &c. valued, at a moderate com- 
pulati on, at /'l .oO,(K)0. The possession of such immense foreign riches greatly encouraged the English to 
go dirc( lly (<j tlu* East Indies on a mercantile account. 

I.oflti. .Sir Robert Dudley and others fitted out three .ships, with the intention of trading to China. 
Wood, the commander, iiad letters liom Queen Elizabeth to the Emperor of China. This expedition was 
very unfortunate; not one of the company ever returned to give an account of the rest. 

1.5911 In this year Queen Elizabeth sent Sir John Mildcnfiall overland, by the w’ay of Con.stanti- 
nnple, to tlu* Court of tlu* Gieat Mogul, to apply for certain privileges for the English Company, for 
whom she was then preparing a charter, in which he was long opposed by the arts of the Portuguese at 
tliat Court, who prepossessed llie Mogul against the English, so that it w'as a considerable time befoie he 
could ge t tlic better of them. 

^du* u^^ucccsstul termination of Captain Raymond’s expedition gave a damp to all future exer- 
tions upon indiv idual account. 'Elu* Dutch had by this time commenced a trade to India upon an 
extensive scale, with u prospect of success. At this juncture England, not being able to get supplied with 
Eastern commodities from Lisbon, on account of (he war, coid<l only obtain tlu*m (lirougli tlie medium of 
tlie Dutch, or her own Turkey Company, l)y way of the I.evant. The Dutch, taking advantage of 
this eireumstaiuv, raised the pepper upon us, from about throe shillings to the extravagant rate of six 
and eight shillings j)e] |)ound. Aggrit*ved by this imj)ositioii, the mercl)ants of l.ondon conceived an idea 
of putting in for a share of this trade. A meeting was accordingly called on tlie 22d of September, 1599, 
at Founders’ Mall, at which the J.ord Mayor ami most of the Aldermen and principal mercliant.s of the 
City, to the number ot 191, attended, and agrceil (o form an association, for tlu* purpose of establishing a 
commercial intercourse with India direct. The sum raised for that purpose was E30, 13J Gs. 8d. 

At a subsecjuent meeting persons were appoiiit<*d to conduct the concern ; and it was n'rj'ced that a 
petition sliovdd l»e prcsciit(*d to the Lords of tlu* Erivy (.'ouncil, setting forth, '*‘ that, stimulated by the 
success which has attended the voyage to the I’^ast Indies by the Dutch, and finding the Dutch are projecting 
another voyage, for which Ihev liave bought ships in England; the merchants, having the same regard 
to the welfare ol' this kingdom that the Dutch have to their commonwealth, have resolved upon making 
a voyage of adventure, and for this purpose entreat Her Majesty will grant them letters patent of incor- 
poration, succession, 5cc ; for that the trade, b(*ing .so far remote from hence, cannot be managetl but by a 
joint and united stock. ' On the Itli of October, at a meeting of the subscribers, they were iidbrmed by 
the committee, that tlu* Lords of the Privy C\)uneil were pleased to lavovir the enterprise, and had pro- 
mised to further the business with her Majesty. On the Ifith they reported that lier Majesty liad ex- 
pressed her gracious a|)probation of the voyage, as also that the Lords of the Council desired some of the 
principal adventurers wovdd attend them to receive orders for their further proceedings. 

.\t this juncture an attempt was made on the part of Spain to negotiate a peace with England. 
Commissioners luul an ivt'd i‘or that purpose, and it was foreseen that one of the main points that Spain 
would Insist u[)on, would ho to exclude England from the trade to India, and it was apprehended that this 
would be conceded to them ; it was tlicrefore judged advisable to bring matters to a test before the voyage 
was so far entered upon, as to recede without loss and disappointment. A petition was accordingly- 
presented to the Lords of the Council, “soliciting their Lordships’ warrant, that the voyage might be pro- 
ceeded upon without any hindrance, nothvvithstanding the treaty, and that by rea.son thereof, they should 
not be staid when the shipping was prepared.” In reply to this petition, they were informed that 
“ their Lordships declined granting such warrant, as deeming it more beneficial for the general state of 
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merclmiuHse to entertain a peace, tlian that the same slioiihl be hindered hy tlie standing with tlie Spanisli 
Commissioners tor the maintenance of this trade, and thereby forego the opportunity of concluding the 
peace.” Upon this intelligence, the adventurers, “ fearing lest, aller they were drawn into a charge, they 
should be required to desist from the voyage, were determined to give up the concern.” roi tuuutely, 
however, for the best interests of the country, the ('onunissioiiers did not agree, and the negotiation for 
peace was entirely broken off. 

IGOO. Availing themselves of the breaking off tlie Spanish treaty, the merehants made appli- 
cation to the Queen for a charter, empowering tlnan to undertake a trade to the J'iast Iiulii s, On the .'31st 
of Deceinhcr, 16()0, their rcipiest was granhal, and an I'.ast India Company erected under the title of 
“ The Governor and Company of Merchants of 1 .ondon trading to the I'hist Indies.” j\ ehai ter was granted, 
and tlicy were formed into a body corporate, with a common seal, which they were permitted to alter 
at ph;asure. 

The management of their eoncern.s was placed under a Governor and twenfy-four committee-men, to 
be annu.ally eliosen in July in each year, who wore to have the direction of voyages, provision of shijiping, 
.and sale ol‘ mercliandise. 

J'he members ot the Company, their sons of the age of twenty-one year.s, and their apprentices, 
factors, and servants, were authorized to carry on trade to the East Indies (that is, to all countries beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan) for fifteen years tVoin Christmas, KiOO, on the following 
terms, uc. “ Freely to traflic and use* the trade of mercliandise liy sea, in and hy such ways and passages 
already discovered, or lierealter to lx* fouml out or discovered, as they should esteem and take to he fittest, 
into and from the I'ast Indies, into the countries and ports of .Vsia and Africa; and into and from all the 
islands, ports, havens, cities, creeks, rivers, and places of Asia, Africa, and iVfnerica, or any of them 
beyond the ('ape of Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan, where any trade; or traffic may he used to and 
from every ot them, in such order, manner, form, liberty, and condition ns they tliemselves should from 
time to lime agree upon.” 

They were also empowered to make bye-law.s, to inflict punishments, either corporal or pecuniary, 
providi'd such puiushments accorded with tlie laws of England. 

lo export goods Iree of duty for four years; and afterwards the duty of all exports wliieli should mis- 
carry, to be deducted from futun- goods wlien ship|ied. 

For the customs of import<-d gooils they were allowed six months' credit for lialf, and twelve months 
for the payment of the remainder, with a free e.vporlalion for thirteen niuntlis. 

Tliey were also perrnitte<l to export to the amount of X\‘3(),(MM) in foreign coin or bullion, provided 
that X’tKRK) were recoined in her Majesty's mint. 

All other her xMajesty’s subjects were by this charier excluded, under severe penalties, from this 
traffic, without the assent and leave of the Company. 

The charier was not to extend to any jilace in the actual possession of any of her Majesty’s allie.s. 

The Company were obliged to return, six months after the completion of a voyage, the same quan- 
tity of silver, gold, or foreign coin as they had exported, the first voyage excepted. 

This proviso was likewise added, that “ if within the space limited hy the charter, this monopoly 
should ap[)ear in any respect iletrimental to the public, it should then, upon two yeai s’ warning under tlie 
privy seal, become null and void. But if experience proved this new corporation was for the wen! and 
beneiit of the nation, in this case her Alajesty passed her royal word, not only to renew their duu ter 
but to add such other clau.ses and graces as should appear mo.st conducive to the interest of the commerce, 
the nndertakers, and the kingdom in general, the true end of all public enterprises.” 

In consequence of this charter, the merchants began to raise a joint stork for the execution of the 
design, which became so popular, that in a short time X72,(3(K) were paid into the trcasuier’s hands. 
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The Company purchased the Susan Ihr X’KiOO, and the owners a;^ed to give J?800 for her ailer 
her return from the fii-st voyage. I’he Afalure Scourge, afterwards named the Dragon, of (JOO tons, 
vvitfj all her stores, was Imught of the lOarl of Cumberland for .C37l)0; and they came to a resolution 
“ not to employ any gentlemen in any place of charge.” The allowances granted to the commanders 
were to he, iM(K) wages, and i’2(K) on credit for an adventure; and as an incitement to activity and 
zeal in the service, if, on their return, the piofit yielded 2 for 1, they were to he allowed if 3 for 1. 

TlOtX); it 4 tor 1, .X’1.5tK); and it 5 for 1, T’2000. Thirty-six fuctons, or supracargocs, were nomi- 
nated. 'rhree pi ineipal, or factors of the first class, were each to l>e allowed CIDO 1‘or equijunent, and 
-1^200 as an advaoitinc; four factors of the second cla.s.s, .i’50 for equipment, and TlOO for an adventure; 
four of tlie thiiil class were to have «C.3() for equipment, and -C50 for an adventure; and four of the fourth 
class were to be allowed i'20 ('acli for eipiipment, and T’lO for an adventure. They were to give security 
for their fidelity, and that they would abstain from all private trade; the principal factors to the extent of 
ot'.'iOO each, and the others in jiroportion. 

A fleet of five slops, the Dragon of 600 tons, the Hector of 300, (he Ascension of 2()0, the Susan 
of 210, and a tender, under the command of Captain Janies Lancaster, was equipped and 
manned, the cargoes of which were compo.sed of bullion, T2H,742; and goods, consisting of iron, tin 
wrought and unwrought, lead, 80 pieces of broad-cloths of all colours, 80 pieci's of Devonshire kersies, 
100 pieces of Norwich stuffs, with smaller articles intended as presents, amounting to i^OHOO. They 
were furnished with letters and pri'scnts from the <,^ucen to the Kings of Achcen and llantam. The fleet 
sailed from l aigland the I3lh of I'ehruary, KiOl, and arrived at Acheon the 5th of June, 1002, where they 
were received with every iiinrk of distinction; they formed a treaty, and left I'aelors, but did not obtain 
a Mifliciency ot pejiper to load their .sjiips. l-'rom thence (lu'y sailed to Jlantam, and were graciously 
received. So sueci'ssful in every respect was tliis fleet, that it excited the jealousy of tlie Portuguese, who 
.soon began to do the English all the mischiif in their jiowcr. 1 [avliig settled faetors at Pantam, Jamcasler 
.set sail for England, ami arrived, after a prosperous voyage, in the Downs on the 1 Uh of September, 
l(>03. On their passage home, tiny took possession of the Island of St. Helena. 

During the absence ot tlicse shijis, it had been proposed to follow' up the efforts of the first adventurers 
by setting forlli, in the suhsoipient season, a second voyagi* iqmn a n(‘w suhsorijition ; hut though the mea- 
sure was strongly recommended by (he I.ord High Admiral, the liOnl 'rreasurer, the Lords of the Council, 
and <'ven by her Alajcsty, who went .so far as t(* intimatig “ that by not; following tq» the husiness with 
spirit, in the manner of the Dnleli, it seemed as if hut little regard w as entertained for her Majesty’s 
honour, or the honour t)f the country;” yet so averse were people at that time to hazard thi ir property in 
untrii'il speculations, that no sudicient mimher of persons could he found w ho were disposed to engage fur- 
ther in this trade, till it slundd be known how far the original adventure was likely to succeed. 

Captain I.aucaster’s return took place at a most unfortunate period. The j)lague was then raging in 
l.omlon, from w hence niost of the principal inhabitants had w ithdrawn themselves, in order to esc ape from 
its direful ell’ects. A large sum of money, not le.ss than i\35,(K)0, was unavoidably required to defray the 
ciiriont exi>enccs, such as .seanien'.s wages, the King’s dutic\s, and other incidental charges, 'rhere was no 
prospect of obtaining the money by a present sale of the Company’s commoiiities, nor were they enabled 
to horrovv it, even upon the credit of men of the first responsibility. It was also no les.s necessary that 
measures shoeiul !)(> taken for raising a fund for fitting out a second voyage in the suhse(jiient season, to 
W’hich no new ad\ ent nrers shewed an inclination. Under these discouraging circurnstance.s, the original 
adventurers, as a measure ot necessity ratlier tlmu choice, resolvetl that each subscriber of X’250 to the 
first capital, should he re(juiie»l to advance a further .sum of T2(K) in addiliou thereto, in consideration of 
which, he should be allowed to receive pepper and spices, at giver, ates of valuation, to the amount of 
•CoOD, to be disposed of at his own discretion. In this w'ay a further .sum of cl’fil),451) was raised, wliicli 
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at once furnished a supply for the existing demands, ami enabled tlie original adventurers to send out again 
the same sliips upon a second voyage. 

16(H. The East India Company sent out their second voyage imder tlie command of Sir Henry 
Aliddleton with lour ships, the same as perf'onm-d (he former vt)vage. 'Fliev were to proceed, in tin* 
first instance, to tlie fiictories which had already been established, hut with [lennission to open a trade 
with tlie Spice Islands. The sum subscribed lor the second voyage, r(i0,-1.5(), was expended as follows: 
— For repairs of the ships, for stores, and provisions i'lHJiO; bullion i’l ElliO; goods i’l,li2. This fleet 
sailed the 25th of March, 1004, and arrived at Bantam on tin- 22d of December, where two ships weie laden 
with pepper; the other two were sent to Banda and Amiioyna for nutmegs, nnui', and cloves. Cnpl.iln 
Middleton arrived in Fmgland in May, KiOti, with the loss of one of his ships, 'fhe profits upon this and 
the former voyage amounted to 95 per cent, upon the capital originally suhsciibi d, dear of all dnirges. 

The suetess ol these two voyages induced private merehants who wen* not partners in the (5»mjiany's 
stock, to endeavour to obtain a participation in the trade. King .lames I. in this year granted a licence 
to ^^ir Edward .Michelhorne and others, to trade to “ Cathay, China, Japan, Corea, and Cambay a, &c. 
and the isles thereto belonging, and to trade with the .said countries and people, not as yet fieipienled .nul 
traded unto by any of our subjects or people, without iiiterruptioii, any restraint, grunt, or chaiter to 
the contrary notwithstanding. ’ This licence ^vus a direct violation of the exclusive* privileges granted 
by Queen Elizabeth to tlie Company; and is memorable for its being the first ajipeanmce of private 
traders, who were termed interlopers, endeavouring to participate in the Company's commerce. Miehelborne, 
on his arrival In India, instead ot exploring new places of trade, us wa.s tlie professed object of his voyage, 
committed various depredations u|)on the Chinese juiiks trading among the eastern islands; and having 
obtained a consiilerablc booty, he returned to England with the plunder. This not only brought disgiace 
upon the English name, hut in some degree involved (he Company's alfairs at Bantam in confusion. 

IfiOfi. Notwithstanding these unpromising appearances, there were still found among the adventurers 
some public spirited jiersons who were unwilling to abandon the trade, provided they could he assured 
of meeting witli due support and protection from the State. Ihing satisfied on this head, a new 
subscription was entered into, which [irodueeil a capital of J.*5:i,5t)0. With part of this sum the new 
suhsci ihers pun based of the ori inal adventurers their outstanding remains, and the remainder was 
employed in fitting out the third voyage, consisting of three ships, the Dragon, Captain Keeling; Hector, 
Captain Hawkins; and Consent, Captain Middleton. The expcnce of rejiairs and eijnipping this tlect 
amounted to .£'28,020; the cargo wa.s estimated at, bullion, £17,000, and goods .£72SO; forming a total 
of £:’24,8fi0. 

The Dragon and Consent w'ent to Bantam, and from thence to the Moluccas, some of which lieimr 
in possession ot the Dutch, and others of the Spaniards and I’ortuguese, they were refused liberty of trade, 
and ordered away, on which they returned to Buntam, and procured a lading of pepper, and a small 
quantity of cloves. The Hector proceeded to Surat, with powers from King James to treat w ith the Mogul. 
Captain Hawkins, who commanded her, experienced every opposition from the Portuguese and the (iovernor 
of Surat; he, however, succeeded in reaching Agra, and delivered the King's letters to the Mogul, wlio 
received him favourably, and gave him a grant for establishing a factory at Surat. J’his excited the enmity 
of the Portuguese and the (iovernor of Surat, at whose solicitation the Mogul w as induced to revoke the 
grant, and forbitl the English his ports for ever. C-aptain Hawkins having in some degree been enablt d 
to repel the misrepresentations made by the enemies of the English, the Mogul was led to reinstate them 
in their privileges; hut being of a fickle disposition, the Portuguese again obtained an asecndency over /lini, 
and, by dint of presents, aecompHshed their views of excluding the I'inglish: w hereupon Hawkins left Agra 
in disgust, and arrived in England in Ifil J. The original cost of the above cloves brought from Amboyna 
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in this lleet was dC2,9t8 15s. and they sold in England, in Docember, Hi08, for oP36,287; the profits upon 
this voyage ainountetl to 231 per cent, on the original subscription. I'lie subsciiption for this voyage was 
raised on a new plan. In the former v«)yages each subscriber had a voice in the regulation of the concerns, 
vvliieh in all matters (d' ijuportance were transacted in a General Court. This had been productive of incon- 
venience, as the minor interest in numbers frerpiently prevailed over the major in value. 

In tin tirst and second voyages, out of 237 subscribers, 212 were in sums under i?300; and in the 
third, out of 20.5, 108 were under i’200, and .30 under i;’3()0. To remedy this, it was resolved that no 
person shoidd subscribe less than i?.50(); but as it would have been difficult to procure a sufficient number 
of persons u ho woidd be inclined to venture so large a sum at their own risk, a modilication was adopted, 
by which whoevei- subscribed d?500 or upwards, might take under-subscribers, who should be entitled to 
a share o(' the profits thill attached to the principal subscriber, in proportion as such under-subscription 
should bear to the main subscription of the person under whom they subscribed; but that they should have 
no voice in the management of affairs, which should be confined only to the principal subscribers of X’oOO 
and upwards. 

1807. 'I'lie fourth voy.age commenced with tw'o ships, the Ascension and Union, under the command 
of Captain Sharpey. A .subscription of i'3.'l,(X)0 was entered into. 'I'he expence of repaii’s and equipment 
amounted to X^M,(iOO; the cargo consisted of X3. 5, (KX) in bullion, and i,'.3,l(X) in goods. This voyage 
was unfortunate. The Ascension arrived at Aden the 8th of April, 1009, and obtained the grant of a free 
trade, but was allerwards lost oft' Diu. The Union proceeded to Priamun on Sumatra, and obtained a 
cargo of pi'pper, and on her voyage borne was lost on the coast of France. 

lOOS. llpon the arrival of the Uonsent from the Moluccas, belonging to tlic third voyage, with a 
cargo of spices, which tlie Commander, by dint of bravery and exertion, bad obtained, in spite of every 
effort of the Dutch to prevent it, the advenlnrers agreed to raise an addifional snbseription of 2.5 per cent, 
on their capital, to send out another .ship, the Expedition, Captain David Middleton, for the fifth voyage, 
the equipment of which cost of‘(i()00. The cargo consisted of i?60(X) in bullion, and J:'17(X) in goods, 
'rids ship was destined to Bantam and Banda ; but the Dutch being in possession of the latter place, they 
were refused permission to trade; on which they proceeded to Eulo Way, where he procured a valuable 
cargo, consisting of nutmegs, mace, pc|>per, and other commodities. Captain Middleton’s conduct was 
equally conspicuous in this as in the former voyage; and upon the final adjustment of the whole concern, 
there was divided u profit of 211 per cent. 

1 1)09. Although the fifteen years’ exclusive trade granted to the East India Company by Queen 
Elizabeth, was not to expire till lfil5, the inconvenience which the Company experienced from the inter- 
ferciue of private traders, induced them to make application to King James for a renewal of their privi- 
leges. After reciting the charter of Queen Elizabeth, the King, by letters patent, dated the 31st of 
INIuy, 1009, confirmed the riglit to the C’ompany, to be a body politic and corporate for ever, with per- 
petual succession, and to make bye-laws; and this right was defined to be, to possess lands, and to 
alienate the same; but instead of limiting tlieir exclu.sive privileges to fifteen years, “ the whole entire and 
only Iradc and trallic to the East Indies for ever,” was granted to tlie Company; and, by a prohibitory 
chujsi', all persons were enjoineil not to trade w ithin the Company’s limits, except by licences obtained 
from them under their eommon seal; and to prevent any apprehensions wdilch the Company might enter- 
tain of' licences granted to private traders being obtained from the Crown, it was expressly stated, that the 
same should not he given without the eon.sent of the Company, explaining that, notwithstanding these 
privileges, if the trade .should not be found profituble to the realm, such exclusive privileges were to cease 
and determine after tliree years' warning. 
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At this period the East India Company wanted one advantage which other nations enjoyed. I'lie 
Spaniards and Portuguese had harbours, of which they w'ere absolute masters, ami which they had 
secured by garrisons and fortifications. The Dutch, alter their example, had begun to fortll’y themselves 
in different places. The voyages of the English were IiitUerto necessarily precariou.s, depending not only 
on the uncertainty of seasons and markets, which were frequently engrosseil liy others, hut also on the 
w ill of the Dutch and other powers, who, in conscipienoc of their forts, could exclude tliem from their 
ports; but experience, and the practice of other iiutiuns, soon convinced them of the necessity of sujiporting 
the simple title of merchants by power. 

The shipping at this time was to a very limited extent. It appears, from a remonstrance from the 
Corporation of the Trinity House, that in 1588 the whole number of .ships in the navy were 150, of 
which only 40 belonged to the Crown; that there w’as a like number of vessels employed in trading 
voyages to all parts, the average burthen of which was about 150 tons each. In 1C02 it was n^presented 
that, within the last 12 years, the shipping and seamen of the country w ere decayed about one-third, 
owing to the wars with Spain, losses by captures, and in the n\any |)rivate adventures and expeditions to 
America, Africa, &c. Sir William Monson, in his Naval Tracts, states that at the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, there were not more than four ships in the kingdom, of 4(X) tons each; and the ships that .sailed 
to India in KiOl, were described by him as “ four of the best merchant's ships in the kingdom." 

Tlie Company', not being able to procure vessels of a suftieleiit burthen for their voyrnges, cither in 
England or at any foreign ports, came to t!ie resolution of building their own ships ; they in consequence 
purchased a piece of ground at Deptford, where a dockyard was formed, and storehouses and other 
conveniences erected at a very great expence, and in this year was launched from the yanl, to use the 
words of Sir William IMonson, “ the goodliest and greatest ship that was ever frnmeil in this kingdom," 
and from this beginning, he adds, may be dated the “ increase of great ships in England." 

This effort on the part of the Company was viewed by all ranks with great exultation. King .lames I. 
honoured the launch with his presence, accompanied by his son (afterwards Charles I.) the prineipid oflicers 
of state, and great numbers of the nobility. His Majesty performed the ceremony usual on sueli occosioiis, 
and named lier the “ Trade’s Increase." After the launch, the King and nohility partook of a sumptuous 
banquet, provided at tlie Company’s cxpence; and it was then spoken of, as a specimen of eastern mag- 
nificence, that the whole of the tables were covered with services of China-wan'. 

1610. The Company, having raised a c.npital of i^S0,103 for a sixth voyage, dispalelied the 'iVadc’s 
Increase, the Pepper Corn, and Darling, under the command of Sh Henry Middleton. 'Plie ohjccL of 
this voyage was to open a new source of trade. It was conceived that large fpiantilies of Hritoli lommo- 
dities, particularly woollens and metals, might he disposed of in the lied Sea; nml that calicoes and other 
Indian articles might be procurable from the Mogul’s subjects who traded thither; wifuh being eanied to 
Bantam, tlie Moluccas, Stc. might be di.sposed of in barter for spices and drugs. Upon landing at Moi ha, 
their goods W'ere seized, and Sir Henry and several of his associates cornmitti'd to prison, where they were 
detained several months. They at length made their c.scapc; and having arrived on board tlieii- ships, Sir 
Henry obtained restitution of Ids losses by' threatening to use force. Having remained in the lied Sea 
during the monsoon, he pur ued liis voyage to Surat, where hi.s landing w’as 0 [)posed by the Portuguese, 
and eilecU'd only by force. Owing, however, to the intrigues of the Portuguese, they wore not permitted 
to trade. Sir Henry tliereupon returned to the Red Sea, w'here he seized .several of the Mogul’s ships, and 
obliged them to eompound for their release, by a sum equivalent to tlie loss he hud sustaimsl by the 
trustration ot Ins voyage. He then proceeded to Ticoo on Sumatra, where, and at Bantam, he loaih'd 
home two of his ships with pepper; but was obliged himself to remain behind, to repair the damage wJiieli 
his ship, tlie Trade’s Increase, had sustained by running on a rock. In careening the sliip in liantum 
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roads, she overset, at which Sir Henry was so much affected, that he soon after died of grief. The concern 
on its tennination, neva^rtheless, divided their capital with X’12l 13s. 4d. per cent, profit. 

'I'lic seventh voyage was undertaken with a single ship, the Globe, under the command of Captain 
ITipporj, having on lioard two merchants, who had quitted the service of the Dutch, and entered into that 
ot the i'.nglish East India Company. The object of this voyage was to open a trade on the Coast of 
Coi oniandel for culicrocs, partly for sale in the Eastern islands, where they weie in great demand, and also 
for trial at home. They sailed from the Downs on the .'ith of February, IGIO, and proceeded to the 
Coronumilel C-oast ; but were prevcntetl trading at Pidicat by the Dutch, who were settled there, and had 
the grant of an exclusive trade. At Pettapole they traded, and left factors. At Mausulipatam they 
also traded, paying 4 per cent, customs; the Governor wanted to exact 12. From thence they proceeded 
to Ilantam, and settled a trade with the King, paying 3 per cent, custom.s. From thence they went 
to Patany, where they were favourably received, and allowed a free trade. They likewise settled a 
factory at Slam, and returned to Mausulipatam the IGth of December, 1613. In 1614 the King of 
Nursinga invited them to settle a factory ; but he dying before they left the place, the Governor, who 
had obtained goods of them, refused payment of his debt: on this they seized his son, and carried him 
on board their ship; he then paid their demand, and obtained his son’s release. They then went back to 
Ilantam, where they took in a cargo, and returned to England, 

The profits from this voyage were 218 per cent, on the sum of .f3.>,361 originally subscribed. 

The value of the exports made by the Company in the years 1601 to 1610 was, in goods and stores, 
JP51,673, in bullion i'll 0,022, forming a total of T170,69.o, by which it appears that the bullion bore a 
proportion to the goods of 2 to 1. The value of the imports cannot be ascertained, as the Company 
occasionally mutle their dividends in goods, after the manner of the Dutch; but it may be estimated to 
amount to near i'l,(K)0, 000 per annum. 3'he amount of the duties paid during the same period was 
i?07,0.50, on an average i’9,79.) per annum. 

1611. The eighth voyage was a distinct concern, in the Clove, the Hector, and Thomas, under 
the command of Captain Saris. They sailed from England in April, 1611. On their arrival at Mocha, 
they wc're about to enter upon a trade, when the arrival of Sir Henry Mlchlleton, on his return front 
Surat, put an etui to all turther proceedings. Sir Henry, on behalf ol’ the sixth voyage, and Captain 
Saris for the eighth voyage, finding that if they acted separately, there would be a clashing of interest that 
might afieet the gooil ot tlie whole, agreetl to take their measures in concert, allowing to the sixth 
voyage two-thirds, anil to the eighth one-third of all their trading concerns. On tliis plan they stopped 
the Moorish ships from entering Mocha, and bartered with tliem for their commodities in exchange for 
European goods. Having finished their bu.siness in this way, they sailed for Ilantam; here two of the 
ships took in pepper and spices, and Captain Saris, in the Clove, proceeded to open a trade with Japan. 
In his way lie touched at the IVIoluccas, and could have obtained cloves of the natives, hut the Dutcli 
would not sudi'r him to trade; they insisted that the islands were theirs by right of comjuest, and that 
the natives were under j)er|)etual contract to supply them exclusively with the whole of their produelions. 
At .lapan Captain Saris met with a friendly reception, and obtained permission to trade. He afterwards 
returned to Ilantam, and took in a lading for Eurojie. 'riie capital raised for the eighth voyage was 
-t’.).j,947, and it yielded a profit of 211 j»er cent. 

1612. The ninth voyage was a single ship that sailed for Bantam, and from thence to the Coast of 
Coromandel. The capital raised for the voyage was E19,164, and the profit 160 per cent. 

The tenth voyage was made with two ships, the Dragon and Hoscunder, under the charge of 
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Captain Thomas Best, a brave and discrt'et commamler. The object of this voyage was to quiet the 
mind of the Mogul, in respect to the procee<lings of Sir Henry Middleton, in luyi/ig the ships of his 
subjects under contribution in the Red Sea. ( 'apt ain Best by great address accomplished his pin pose. 
He entered into a treaty of amity and commerce with the Mogul, and jirocured a phirniaund, allowlii!; 
the English nation permission to trade, on paying per cent, customs, the privilege of keeping an 
ambassador at Agra, &c. 'rhe Portuguese were nevertheless determined, if possible, to prevent the 
English from trading in the Mogul’s dominions. For (his purpose they collected the whole of their naval 
force, 4 galleons and 20 frigates, and attacked the English ships. The Portuguese, having the advantage 
of numbers, maintained an ob.stinate fight; but by the gallantry of Captain Best and his a.ssociatcs, after 
four several encounters, the Portuguese were entirely defeateil with great loss, to the satisfaction of 
the Moors, who had considered them to be invincible. From Surat (hjptain Best procei iled to Aeheen, 
where he procured a continuation of the privileges granted to Captain Lancaster in the lirst voyage, lie 
nflerwurds went to various places on Sumatra, and finally to Bantam, from whence he returned home 
with pepper, &c. Tlic capital engaged on this voyage was X’4G,()92, which yielded a profit of I IS percent 

The eleventh voyage was a single ship, sent out to bring home the remains of the advent ureis 
who had subscribed to the third and fifth voyage. The .sum .subscribed was id and the voyage 
being made direct out and home in 20 months, the profit was .'120 per eenf. 

The twclflh and last voyage eons|^led of a single ship only, the J’',xpedilion, Capt.iln Newport, 
which took out Sir Robert Shirley, as the King's amhassador to l*er»ia. Sir Robert was to liavi^ Ik en 
landed at Guadel, to proceed to Ispalnm by land; but a discovery being made that the natives had 
an intention of plundering and destroying him and his suite, they proceeded to Din. Here the Portuguese 
opposed them; they accused .Sir Robert of brn'iig a pirate, and treated his pass from the King of Spain 
as a forgery. The Governor of Din was inclined to admit of their trading, Inif was preveiiteil by the 
iiitluence of the Portuguese; a coiiditioiial agreement was, however, made to admit the English io 
another year, on which they proceeded to Ticoo and Bantam, and loaded home with pcpjx r. ’flic 
capital for this voyage wa-s i?7 142. The outward cargo consisted of t'J ,250 in moiies . and f'tioO in 
goods. The profit amounted to XT 3.4 18s. Id. |)er cent. 

It is observable that hitherto hut little progress had been made in extending this trade, which scaiecW 
merited the name of a national concern. 'J'he whole of' the capitals raised for the tivehi' vovages, in ll;c 
aggregate, amounted to no more than XT01,28|, or upon an average I’3S,fj90 for each vovage, wliich 
»um of X’4(34,284 appears to have been invested in the following luaniier; 

In merchandise, See X’(>2,1 1 Lvor, on an average X, ’3,201 pi r voyage. 

Bullion 1.38,127 1 l,r>l() ditto. 

Shipping, stores, provisions, fkc >2(3.3,74(3 >»2I,;f7y ditto. 

which gave a profit, one voyage with another, of 1.38 per cent. 

That no erroneous idea may prevail with regard to tlu; supposed magnitude of these profits, compared 
with the state of things at the present day, it will be necessary (o bear in mind that the voyages above 
referred to, were seldom made in less than thirty months, and ollen were extended to three and four years, 
from the time of the ships leaving England till their return; that, upon their arrival, their cargoes were 
dbposed ot at long credits, from eighteen to twenty-four months, and that, from irregularity in the factors, 
as well in keeping, as in the transmission of their accounts, it was frequently six, seven, and eight years 
before the concerns of a voyage were finally adjirsted; (the first and second voyage accounts, which com- 
menced in 1(300, were not brought to a close till I(K)9, and then it was by making over theii’ remains ta 
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the third voyage, who advanced the amount upon a valuation); taking it, tlierefore, upon a medium of 
seven years, it reduces it to something less than 20 per cent, per annum. It must also be noticed tliat 
this was not merely the simple profit of the voyage out and home, but included the accumulated profits of 
nil the various barters and sales in their transit from port to port in India, which were by no means incon- 
sidera})le. It is further to be recollected that the Company, by building their own ships, and fitting 
them out within themselves, derived the advantages which now attach to the various professions employed 
in and about shipping; taking, therefore, all these circumstances into consideration, it may be fairly 
doulUed whetlier the profits upon an insignificant sum under <£*40,000, were more tlian what they will be 
found to be upon a ca[)ital of £*(>,00(),0(M). 

'I he importance ol this trade was daily becoming more apparent, and it was of course necessary to 
adopt measures for conducting it upon a more extended scale. Experience had laid open the error of 
rallying on the trade upon a sefjarate account. The Dutch were early sensible of this evil, and by 
joining in one common stock, became united in one common interest; while the natives of India, 
unused to .any other than national distinctions among the difterent descriptions of European traders, saw 
with astonishment the representatives of various societies of the same nation pursuing their several 
comtneicla! speculations with all the zeal and avidity of professed rivals, and subject to all the jarrings 
atul contentions which ever result from opposing interests. They beheld them with secret sati.sfaction 
underselling and overbuying each other in the same market; and being alive to their own interest, they 
did not fail to avail themselves of the opportunity that was thus aflbrded them, oi’ depreciating the value 
of Rritish, and enhancing the rates of their own Indian commodities. 

Inconveniences also were no less felt at home in the disposal of the homeward cargoes. They were 
either sold at public sale, or divided among the adventurers in kind, as was best suited to the interests of 
the leading persons in the separate concerns; and it often happened that private accommodation was 
studied at the expence of the general good. 

It was iinjiossible under such circumstances that the English nation, divided amongst themselves, 
could maintain their ground against the Tortuguese and Dutch, both of whom were endeavouring by 
every means in their power to compel them to nltandon this branch of trade. It was therefore resolved to 
reliiKpiisli all further concerns on separate voyages, and to open a subscription for continuing the trade 
upon a joint stock account, 'fhe duration of the stock was purposely limited to four years, in order 
that the adventurers might have aii opportunity of regulating their future conduct by circumstances as 
they should arise. The amount of the subscription was X'llSjCUl, which it was agreed should be 
advanced in e<jual proportions in each of the four years. 

In tlie outset of thi.s concern the Company were highly successful, although they had to contend 
with the violence of the Portuguese, and the treachery of the Dutch; the latter of whom, although 
lliey li.'ul acted very cordially with the English in resisting the attempts that were made by the Portuguese, 
to cxcludi* both nations from any trading intercourse with that country, yet having obtained a secure 
footing themselves, they were now ecjually earne.st in excluding the English. 

U>1;1. The first voyage on the joint .stock consisted of four ships, under the command of 
Captain Nicholas Downton. On their arriv.al at Surat, they contended for a reduction of customs and 
other privileges. The Mogul, being at war with the Portugue.se, sought the assistance of the English; 
but as peace subsisted at th.at time between England anti Spain, to the latter of whom the Portu- 
guese wort' then subject, it was declined. The Governor of Surat, displea.sed at this refusal of the 
English to assist the Mogul, used his utmost endeavours to prevent their being allowed to trade; and the 
Portuguese, witli the most unprincipled ingratitude, availed themselves of the circumstance, insinuating 
that the Englisli meant to lend their assistance to them against the Mogul. The Mogul, being at length 
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undeceived, sent his phirinaund, allowing the English to trade; and the presents lor the Mogul were there- 
upon forwarded to Agra. Upon the appearance of a very considerable Portuguese fleet, the Government 
were terrified, and sued for peace, which was haughtily refused them. The Portuguese then attacked 
the English ships, but met with a severe repulse, in which many of their sliips were burnt. This afibrded 
great encouragement to the Mogul’s people. Some attempts were made by the Jesuits to reconcile matters, 
which proved ineffectual, from the imperious demands made by the ]*ortuguese, who procured a supply of 
fire-ships, and endeavoured to destroy the English ships, but without effect. The Viceroy then made 
proposals for peace with the Mogul, who in his turn proved haughty, upon which they retired to Goa. 
The English having transacted their business, departed for Bantam, where one of the .ships procured a 
cargo of mace and silk, and proeei'ded to Alanoili|mfain, and the others returned to England. Gi’eat 
complaints were made ag imst the conduct of tlie Dutch both at Bantam and Macassar to the English factors. 

An attempt was made to open a trade with Persia, where the English factors were well received. 

1614. The dissensions that prevailed between the English and Dutch Company's servants in India were 
now become so serious and alarming, as to form a subject of discussion between the respective Governments 
in Europe. Commissioners were appointed on both sides to adjust these dlffereiices, and to fi.x upon some 
satisfactory plan for the regulation of the trade to India in future. In the conferences wlilch took place 
on this occasion, a proposition was made on the part of the Dutch, that an union should he established 
between the two Companies, and the trade carried on as u joint concern. In support of this proposition, 
they urged that such a measure would he productive of the iVdlowing signal advantages; 

That with a stock of T1,‘J(K),(K)(), the concern would he able to make a yearly return in spices alone, 
to the amount of 5 or X^6()0,000. 

It would keep up the prices, as care would be taken to bring no more than should he barely sufficient 
for the European demand. 

It would be tlic means of effecting a reduction in the customs payable in India. 

It would lead to the abolition of the practice of giving presents to the native Pilnees. 

It would tend to increase the number of shipping, by the opening of a trade to China. 

It would keep the factors and mariners In beltei subutdlimtluii, uml 

It would operate to the exclusion of all other nations from the trade of India, ns also enable then* 
the better to make war against the common enemy. 

Upon the English Company taking this proposition into consideration, it was remarked that ihr 
Moluccas, the especial jiluce wliich the Dutch were so earnestly striving foi‘, would not yield suificicid 
advantage to countervail the excessive charge of their maintenance. 

That the prospect which the Company had of trade on the Malabar Coast bid fair to be productive 
of more solid advantages than could be expected to arise from the trade in spices simjily; and that if an 
union were to be formed, tlie Dutch must be allowed a participation therein. 

That the object of the Dutch was merely to obtain the assistance of the English in driving the Spa- 
niards from the Aloluccas. 

That they deemed war to be a matter of state, and contrary to the mercantile course pursued, and 
intended to be pursued by the English ; and, 

That for two nations to join in monopolizing a trade to the exclusion of others, was, in their view of 
things, neither just nor practicable. 

Upon the whole, therefore, they were of opinion the pro|K)sition could not be acceded to, on which 
the conferences were broken off*. 

1615. The Company made an application to the King, to grant his royal authority that an ambas- 
sador should proceed in his name to the Great Mogul. The King, in compliance therewith, granted his com- 
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mission to Sir Tliomas Roc “ to be Ambassador to the Great IVIogul, or King of India the Compansr 
agreeing to defray the expenccs, in consideration that, under their exclusive privileges, they were to 
acquire such benefits as might result from this mission. 

Sir 1'hf)mas Roe sailed from England in March, 1615, on board the Lion, Captain Newport, one of 
fnir shijjs fitted out on the joint stock account, and arrived at Surat, from whence he proceeded to the 
Mogul's ('ourt at Aglmere, which he reached in December, 1615, and on the 10th of January, 1616, was 
presented to the Great Mogul, when he delivered the King’s letter, and the presents, of which the Mogul 
expressetl his satisfaction, and gave the ambassador a gracious reception. On the 24th of January Sir 
Thomas had a second audience of the Mogul, when he stated the injuries the English had sustained 
from the aii)itrary conduct of the Governors of Surat, and proposed the renewing the articles of the phir- 
inaund or treaty between the Mogul and the English nation, which was comjdied with. The following is 
the substance of this treaty; 

Alter the usual preamble, it was stipulated that the English subjects should have liberty of trade, 
and be allowed to settle factories in any ports of the Mogul enmire. 

4 bat they should be furnished with all kinds of provisions and carriages by the inhabitants of the sea- 
ports, aeeoi ding to the ordinary rates of charge. 

'I’luit the merchants should be protected against any exactions in all sales, not exceeding 16 rials of 8. 

ihat all presents sent to the Mogul, should be protected from being oj)ened at the sea-ports, and be 
forwarded to the English ambassador at Court, to be delivcrc<l agreeably to his instructions. 

That the goods ot the English merchants should be rated within six days after being landed at any 
port; and after payment of the stipulated duty, might be forwarded free to any other English factory. 

'ihat the goods purchased by the English, in any part of the Mogul's dominions, should have a free 
transit to the ports at which they were to be shipped. 

'fhat the property of the Company’s servants who might die in the ^Mogul’s dominions, should be 
delivered to the Company's oflicers, or their successors. 

'I'hat the provisions necessary for tlie shipping should be exempted from duty. 

Hy a separate article it was ngreed, fh.'il the rnte nf <‘iistorns on English imports shonUl be fixed at 
.11 per cent, and 2 per cent, on rials of eight; and that mutual assistance should be given against tlie ene- 
mies of either of the contracting parties. 

Sir Thomas Roc resided some years in India, and conducted himself so much to the Company's satis- 
faction, that upon his return in 1616, he was coinplintented with an honorary seat in tlieir Court of Com- 
nnttces, and allowed an annual stipend of ,X’2(X) per annum, as a mark of their esteem. 

Captain Keclinge, who commanded one f)f the ships which sailed with Sir 'riioinas Roe, proceeded 
to Crangauore, where he arrived in March, 1616, and obtained liberty to trade, and permission to settle a 
factory; and it was agreed by treaty, that the English and the Samorin should join their forces, and expel 
the rortuguese from Cochin, which, whcji conquered, should be ceded to the English. 

In this year a treaty was concluded with the King of Acheen, by which liberty to trade, and settle a 
factory at 'I'icoo was granted, on payment of 7 per cent, customs on imports and exports. 

A panqddet was this year publislied, entitled “ Trade’s Increase,” conjplaining of the East India 
trade, and alleging, among other ohjetiions to it, its draining the country of specie. It was replied 
to by Sir Duilley Digges, who stated that the Company had employed, from their origin, 24 ships, 
of which four had been lost; that 16 of them were from 150 to 600 tons burthen; that one was of BOO 
tons, one of 600, one of 1060, one of 1100, and one of 1263 tons; and that the reason for having such 
large ships was owing to the navy not being sufticicntly .strong to protect them from the Barbary rovers. 
Jle states that the largest value of goods exported in one year was X^36,000; that i?70,000 had been 
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saved annually to the nation in the prices of pepper, cloves, and nutmegs for home consumption ; Umt 
spices had been exported in the last year to the value of besides indigo, calicoes, China silks, 

and drugs, to which should be added the King's customs, and also the cmj>loyment given to ships und 
mariners in the re-exportation. 

That besides cinnamon, the Company computed that we annually consumed at home the followijig 
spices, viz. pe[)per formerly at 8s. but now at 2s. per lb. l.oO,tXH) lbs. cloves 5(),(KX) lbs. mace 1.5,0(K) lbs. 
nutmegs 10(),()tM) lbs. and that the cloves, mace, and nutmegs were proportionably reduced in price since 
our direct trade to India. That the cargoes in IGl t amounted to Cl 00,000, and consisted of 


Bays, kersies, and broad cloths, died and <lrossed C’14,0(K) 

Lead, iron, and foreign merchandise ^..10,(K)0 

Treasure (wliich is less than allowed to export by charter) v»vl2,(KK) 

The shipping and furniture cost in tlie same year .-HjOtK) 

For provisions and other extraordinary charges 


IGIG. The stock for the next voyage was estimated at .C52,087 in money, and C’1G,.'>0G in goods; 
und the (leet consisted of seven vessels, under the eommand of Cnj)tuin Pring. Tliey sailed from the 
Downs in March, and arrived at Surat in October, IGlti, after taking a valuable Portuguese frigate; they 
then sailed to Bantam. At .Taeatra they agreed to give 700 rials per annum for the liberty of trade, and 
1.500 rials for a piece of ground for a factory. Tlie Dutch, who had so loudly cornplaiiud of the opj)o- 
sition tln*y met with from the Portuguese, sc'cing the rapid advances the Ihiglish wen' making in the 
East India trade, sought every opportunity in their turn to harass and distress them. The most 
serious ditferences had for some time subsisted between the two Comj)anies, which at letigth broke out 
into open hostilities. King dames I., with a view of afl’ording j)rote(:tif)n to the English Company, as 
well from the insults of the Dutch, as from the injurious ellects from some inlerlopei s who had crept into 
the trade, granted a commission to Sir Thomas Dale to proceed with u fleet properly arined to India; Ijo 
also was empowered to seize the ships of illicit traders. This force, on its arrival at Jhn)tam, was joljied 
by the Company's shipping then in India, making 13 sail, with which they engaged, and heat off tin* 
Dutch fleet. The Dutch had jneviously seized the English factors at Jacutra, and burnt the factory, and 
even went so far as to attack the King’s palace, 'fhe King on this .sent to Buiitam for the assistance of 
the English, which being rendered him, the Dutch proposed to suirender their fort at Jacutra. 'J'he 
English attacked four Dutch shijrs ofi' .Sumatra, which agaiii retreated ; but In a subsequent engagement 
five of the English ships were taken. 

3'he profits of the four voyages on joint stock did not amount to more than 87 [ per cent, on the 
original subscription, notwithstanding the cargo of one of the ships cost only 40,000 rials of eight, and 
produced at the sales in England ot?80,000 sterling. 


1G17. The period of four years, to which the concerns of tin* first joint stock was limite<l, being 
expired, a fresli subscription was opened; and so eager were persons of all ranks to enrol themselves 
therein, that at the period of its close, the sums that were underwritten, amounted to no less than 1^1,620,010. 
The following list has been preserved of the various descriptions of the subscribers: 


15 Dukes and Earls. 

82 Knights, including 2 Judges, all the King’s 
Council, and 5 privy counsellors. 

13 Countesses and Ladies. 

2G Doctors of Divinity and Physic. 

18 widows and virgins. 


313 merchant.s. 

214 tradesmen. 

212 without title. 

25 merchants, strangers. 

36 whose occupations were unknown, 
making in all 954. 
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This joint stock, like the former one, waa limited to four years’ duration, or, more correctly speaking, 
to send out sliipping for four succeeding years, and then to wait their arrival, in order to bring the con- 
cern to a close. The Directors fixed on Surat and Bantam as the principal seats of their trade, and 
placed under their controul such out-stations as liod been established. 

At its commencement the proposition was again renewed for the English and Dutch to join in con- 
cert, seeing that an East India Company was formbig in France, and another in Denmark; but it was 
again rejected. This so exasperated the Dutch Company, that they gave instructions to their servants 
abroad to take measures for engrossing the whole of the pepper trade at Bantam and Batavia, at both of 
which places the J'liiglish carried on a trade with the natives. They also declared that, as a means of 
forcing the English into the desired union, they were determined to undersell them at home, though 
to their own loss. These threats, however, had no other efl'cet upon the Company, than to render them 
more cautious and wary in counteracting their proceedings. 

The following survey of the Company’s establishments in India, and the nature of the trade carried on, 
was transmitted in this year: 

Surat was the most commodious station in all India; at which, though English goods were not in 
great re(]uest, all the eastern parts of India could be supplied with cloths; but those articles could only 
be procured by exchange of China goods, spices, and money. 

.iVt the factories of Acheen and 'I’icoo large quantities of Cambay and Mausulipatam goods might be 
disposed of; and in return, gold, camphire, pepper, and benjamin could be obtained. 

Bantam was the greatest place of trade in the Indian seas, where Cambay and Mausulipatam goods, 
to the amount of G0,(J{)0 rials, were annually imported, and in return, from CO to 150,000 sacks of pepper 
could be exported; tijo price of pepper, however, had been raised treble within the last few years, froni 
the competition between the English, Dutch, and C’hinese. 

Jacatra yielded arrack, rice, and fish; but a settlement there would be difficult, from the exorbitant 
sum demanded by the King for ground to build a factory upon. 

Jamhee had been recently settled as a factory, at which tliere was on increasing demand for Cambay 
and Coromandel cloths, and in return, would afford 10,000 sacks of pepper. 

At Patany about 10,000 rials of Surat and Coromandel cloths might be sold; but it furnished few 
articles of export, and trade was on the decline. 

At Siam, if tlie country were in a state of peace, Coromandel clotlrs might be sold to tlie amount of 
40, (KK) rials per annum; and in return, it would yield gold, silver, and deer-skins for tlie Japan market. 

At Japan English cloth, lead, deer-skins, silks, and other goods would find a considerable market 
and in return, it would furnish silver, copper, and iron; but the English cargoes hitherto sent had been 
ill assorted, and the trade was on the decline. 

At Succaduna diamonds, bezoar stones, and gold might be obtained, had not this trade been ruined 
by the ignorance of the first factors. 

At llunjarnmssin diamonds, gold, and bezoar stones could be procured ; but the character of the 
natives was so treacherous, that it would Ije expedient to withdraw the factory. 

At Macassar the best rice in India could be bought, and about 40,000 rials per annum of India cloths 
sold; but this place was resorted to by the Portuguese, though abandoned by the Dutch. 

At Banda about 50,0(M) rials annually of Coromandel cloths could be sold, and in return, about 100 
tons of nutmegs and mace could be purchased, and a still greater quantity, could peace be established between 
the Europeans trading to it. 

In this year the English obtained |)Ossession of the islands of Pulo lloon and Rosengyn, and fortified 
them; the Dutch attacked the former, but were repulsed with loss. They, however, captured two of the 
Company’s ships, the Defence and Swan, 
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IGIB. King JaiTKjs granted letters patent for the establishment ot' a trade to India from Scotland, to 
Sir James Cunningham, appointing him, his heirs, and assigns, to l>e governors, rulers, and direc loi s of 
the Scottish East India Company, and authorizing him “ to trade to and from the East Indies, and the 
countries or parts of Asia, Africa, and America, beyond the Cape of Bonn Sperantia to the Straits of 
Magellan, and to the Levant Sea, and territories under the Government of the Great Turk, and to and 
from the countries of Greenland, and nil other countries and islands in the north, north-west, and nortli- 
east .seas, anti other parts of Americti and Muscovy.” — Upon which the Ilussia Company and the J*lngJi.;h 
East India Company represented to His Majesty, (hat it would he highly prejudicial to tlieir trade. The 
King thereupon informed the Company, that, ns he ronsidcied them to be a strength to the kingdom, and 
on lionour to him.sclt, he would withdraw the patent, on (heir reroiiipensliig Sir James ( Jitnninghain for 
the charges and expenees Jjc h.ad incurred in his proceedings; .-md he ut the same time eon<iilionecl that (he 
liOst India Company should join with the ILissia Company in tin* suppoi t of their trade, the concertis of 
which had long been In an enfeebled stale*. 'J'Ik' Company thereupon, at Ills Majesty’s entreaty, and nndci^ 
a promise that he would grant no other patents that shouM be injtuions to their interests, as also induced 
thereto by his having been graciously pleased to withdraw the Beotti^li patent, agreed to advance 
per annum for the remaining time of their dur.ation, which, with a similar sum to be advanced by the 
Ilussia Company, it was hoped wouhl give life and vigour to tliat trade, which (or the last sistv years 
had yielileil no benefit to tlie n<lvcnturers. 'I’lie trade was carried on by both (’()mj)aijles jointly for two 
seasons, but without success; upon which, on the ‘jOth of December, Kiltt, the eouiiexicjii was dissolved. 
The Lust India Company’s loss on this occasion was estimated at f 10, <'()(). 

The voyage ot tin’s season consisted of two ships, the Dragon mu! I'.xpedition, tor the Malabar Coast. 
They were defeated in their views of trade at Dalml, Buticaloe, and Calieut, iVcnn want of sinc'eritv in the 
Samorin. They then proceeded to Sumatra. IMie Dragon was nllerwanls attacked hy si.x Dutch ships olV 
Ticoo, and atler an obstinate clel’ence, taken, and Iier crew ln*ated with tlie greatest fjurhai ily. 

ItJlO. A further voyage was made in the London, Hart, lloehuek, am) Kagh*, under the command 
of Captain Slullinge; they sailed in February, In their passage out, they took pcissc ssion of Sal- 

danha Bay. On their arrival in Malabar, the Hart and Facgle were dispatchc'd lor Jasejues ; but oti (heir 
attempting to enter that port, they found it blockaded by a large rortugnt‘se tleet: tlu-y weic tliereforc 
obliged to returu to Surat, wJiere they weie joined by the other ships, and .ugain sailed for .lascjm s, where 
tliey fell in w ith tfic rortugue.se fleet, w hen an engagemetit took place, whicli lusted nine hours, hut with 
little I 0 .SS. The Portuguese gave w'.ay, and allowed the Lnglish shijis to enter the port; hot having re- 
ceived assistance from Ormus, a seeoiul engagement took place; the coiilliet was ohstinate, hot terminated 
ill favour of the English, who lost their coinmaiuh'r. Captain Sliillinge. 'I’lie ships soon after returned 
to Sural, where the Mogvd Governor occasioning some obstruction to their trade, they prevented .a ship 
of his from obtaining a loading, which brought about a removal of their difTieulties. 

A treaty of friendship and trade was this year concluded with Persia upon terms very advantageous to 
llu* Fjiglish, w ho were permitted to build a fort at Jascpies. 

In this year the Dutch took four of the (’ompany’s ships on the Coa>t of Sumatra. 

The perpetual contentions, and the fruitless issue of several conferences, which took place in Europe 
in IGld and 1G15, respecting the affairs of tlie English and Dutch East India Companies, rendered fur- 
tlier negotiation absolutely necessary'. A treaty W'ns concluded by commissioners, appointed by the India 
Companies of both nations. On the 7th of July, IGIO, an agreement was .signed, w hich, after specifying 
an amnesty and oblivion of all excesses committed by either part in the East Indies, and a mutual restor- 
ation of ships and property, declared the trade of the two nations in the East to be free, to the extent of 
the respective funds wdiich might be emi>loyed and specified; Uwt the exertion* of both Companies slioulU 

♦C 
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be directed to reduce the duties and exactions of the native officers at the different ports; that the pepper 
trade at Java should be equally divided; that the English should have a free tiade at Pulicat, on paying 
half the expenres of the garrison; that the English at the Moluccas and Bandas should enjoy one-thiid of 
the import and export trade, and the Dutch two-thirds, and that commissioners should be appointed to 
reguhite the trade, the charges of the garrisons to be paid in the same proportion; that each Company 
should lurnish ten ships of war for common defence, but that those ships were not to be employed to bring 
cargoes to Europe, but only in the carrying trade from one part of the East Indies to another; and that 
the whole proceedings should be under the regulation of a Council of Defence in the Indies, composed of 
foui members from each Company. This treaty was to be binding for twenty years. On its ratification 
by King James, His Majesty promised not to grant another charter to any other person whatsoever, during 
the term of the above agreement. 

On the arrival of this intelligence in Indio, hostilities ceased, the fleets saluted each other, and harmony 
w'as for a short time restored. The English then saih;d for Japan, where, having united with the Dutch, 
they settled with the Emperor the terms for carrying on their trade. 

In consequence of this treaty, the Company sent out the greatest fleet they had ever consigned to tlie^ 
East ; it consisted of ten ships, the largest of which was 1000 tons burthen, and several of the others 700 tons. 
The investment for this voyage consisted of X'()2,400 in bullion, and X'28,508 in goods. Of this fleet, 
nine of the ships were detained in India, and only one returned with a cargo, which realized X*! 08,887. 

1C20. The Dutch Government at Batavia, notwithstanding the treaty which had been concluded, 
fitted out an expedition, w'hich proceeded to the islands of Laiitorc and Pulo Boon, and took possession of 
them, treating the few Englishmen they found there with great inhumanity. The Company, on receipt of 
this intelligence, presented a memoi iul, praying for |»rotection and redress; but the state of the nation pre- 
vented any efforts being made to obtain satisfaction. 

1621. In this year, Mr. INlunn, an eminent merchant of London, and one of the Directors of the 
East India Conq)any, published a treatise in favour of the East India trade; wherein ho gives the quanti- 
ties of Indian merchandise consumed annually in Europe, with their prime cost, and all charges till on 
board, by the old way from Aleppo, and also the new way by the Cajwi of Good Hope, whence, he states, 
T> ill be seen the great benefit of the East India commerce, viz. 


ANNUAL CONSUMPTION. 


COST 

AT ALEPPO. 



COST IN INDIA. 



d. 

X 

5. 

d. : 


d. 

£ 

.V. 

d. 

6, 000, (XX) lbs. pepper 

2 

0 per lb. 

000,000 

0 

0 1 

0 

2 j per lb 

62,500 

0 

0 


4 


106,87.5 

0 

0 

0 


16375 

0 

Q 

150,0(X) do. 

4 

9 ditto. 

35,625 

0 

0 

0 

8 ditto. 

5,000 

0 

0 

4-00, ()()0 do. nutmegs.,%^«..^*„ 

2 

4 ditto. 

46,666 

13 

4 1 

0 

4 ditto. 

6,666 

13 

4 

.'?50,0()() do. indigo 

4 

4 ditto. 

75,833 

6 

8 

1 

2 ditto. 

20,416 

13 

4 

1 ,000,000 do. raw silk,..v»v,*»»..i 

12 

0 ditto. 

600,000 

0 

0 

8 

0 ditto. 

400,000 

0 

0 


1 

Total X* 

1,405,000 

IT 

IP 



X’511,458 

T 

T” 


Thus, for rather more than a third part of the prices of the goods shipped from Turkey, we had 
them shipped from India; and adding one-sixth part more for the expence of the voyage homeward, beyond 
that of the Turkey one, the said goods cost about half the price they did from Turkey, besides, tJiat the 
greater part of the East India cost was paid to our own people, and centered at home, as freigfit, 
insurance, supracargoes, wages, provisions, &c. 
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Mr. Munn also estimates the annual importation of the following India goods, with the prices tliej 
cost on board the ships in India, and those tliey sold for in England, thus: 


ANNUAL IMPORTATION. 

COST ON BOARD IN INDIA. 

SELLING PRICES IN ENGLAND. 


s. 

rf. 

£ 




d. 

£ 

“7" 

d. 

250,000 lbs. pcpper,vv»vv»%..^-xv^ 

0 

21 per Ib. 

26,0 tl 

13 

4 ; 

1 

8 per lb. 

208,333 

6 

8 

150,000 do. cloves 

0 

9 ditto. 

.5,620 

0 

0 

0 

0 ditto. 

45,000 

0 

0 

150,000 do. nutmegs 

0 

4 ditto. 

2,500 

0 

0 

2 

0 ditto. 

18,7;50 

0 

0 

50,000 do. 

0 

8 ditto. 

1,666 

1.1 

4 

6 

0 ditto. 

15,000 

0 

0 

2tH),()00 do. indigo 

1 

2 ditto. 

11,660 

1.3 

4 

.5 

0 ditto. 

60,000 

0 

a 

107,140 do. China raw silk 

7 

0 ditto. 

37,199 

0 

0 ' 

20 0 ditto. 

107,140 

0 

0 

50, (KX) pieces of calico 

* 7 

0 each. 

17,500 

0 

0 

20 G each. 

' 50,000 

0 

0 




T102,.5(X) 

0 

0 



i?494,223 

T 

8 


And the difl'ercnce, which consisted of freight, duties, charges, and profits, was gain to the nation, 
lie atlerwards estimates the annual consumption of the following goods in England, anil gives u com- 
parative view' of the low'est prices of them, when imported tiom 'furkey or Lisbon, before Englund iiu- 
ported any from India, and the common prices in Ids own time, viz. 


ANNUAL CONSUMPTION. 

1 LOWEST ANCIE.NT PRICKS. 

1 COMMON MODERN PRICKS. 

400.000 lbs. pepper.». 

40.000 do. cloves 

20.000 do. 

160.000 do. nutmegs J 

150.000 do. indigo 

s. </. 

.3 0 per lb. 

8 0 ditto. 

9 0 tlitto. 

4 0 ditto. 

7 0 ditto. 

i £ «. ,/. , 

70.000 0 0 1 

16.000 0 0 1 
9,000 0 0 1 

30,000 0 0 
52,500 0 0 

d. 

1 8 per lb. 

0 0 ditto. 

0 0 ditto. 

2 0 ditto. 

,5 0 ditto. 

£ M. d. 

33,.3J3 0 3 
12,(X)() 0 0 
0,000 0 0 
20,000 0 0 
37,000 0 0 

T’ia3,500 0 0 

i’1087l3;i~~0~H ' 


The diilerence of these sums w as .a saving of expenditure, in conseipicnce of the direct importation. 

In this year the Company presented to rarliament, “ the estate of ttu!u: trade from the beginning thereof 
in 1000, to the 29th of November, 1621," which states 

There hath been sent forth in the said term of 21 years, 86 ships to the Indies, whereof 
30 returned safely home, laden. 

9 were lost. 

5 worn out by long service from port to port in India. 

1 1 have been taken, and surprised by the Dutch, and 
25 do remain in India, or on their homeward passage. 

“ The East India Company by licence from His Majesty might have shipped out of tliese realms iu 
the said term of twenty-one years, i?910,000 in foreign coin; but they have not sent out so much by near 
i?300,000 ; for they have laden away in all the said time, upon all the said ships, as well out of these 
realms, as out of the Downs, Holland, and other places, but i?C13,681. And, together with the said 
money, they also have shipped out of the realm, in woollens, lead, iron, tin, and Other waren, to the value 
of •G’319,2n, making together -£’932,892. 


*C3 
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“ And of all the hofore-nientioned monies and goods sent into the Indies, tliere hath been employed 
tJie value ol for the lading of 30 ships, which arc returned heiice w’ith sundry sorts of wares, 

all of which wares have produced here in England by the sales, X’"^,004,000. 

“ Whereby it doth plainly appear, that if X’55 7,604 of our iiioney and goods sent out, were returned 
witlj no more success tliaii the X'375,288 which is ah-eady received, it would produce in all X’5,000,00() 
sterling, vvhicli is a I'ar greater proportion ot the kingdom’s stock, than can be procured by any other 
foreign trade whatsoever know/J imto us. For, although it is very true that the said £5,000,000 be jjro- 
cured by the money and goods afore-WTilten alone, without a further great eliargo also disbursed for sliip- 
ping, victuals, ammunition, wages for captains, oflicers, factors unci mariners, besides Ilis IMajesty’s 
customs and imports, with many other clmrges, yet all these disbursements made within this realm from 
one to tlu! other, do not diminish the kingdom’s .stock, although they directly abate the merchant’s gain.” 

The equipment of tliis season consisted of four ships, the cargoes of which were estimated at £‘12,000 
in bullion, and in goods. Of tliese .sJn’ps only one returned to I'ngland, and her cargo, which 

consisted of pejiper, cloves, kc. luodneed at the sales X’‘)4, Kid. 

1622. The rortugnosc, from the first a[»penranco of the Dntcli and the English in India, had 
th'tei mined to keep them out of the trade by force, under the pretence that the exelnsive riglit was 
rested in them, us the original discoverers of the passage by the Cape of Good Hope. The English and 
Dutch ileterminod to r<*sist force by force, and a warfare existed in India, though flu' Englisli wove at 
peace with Spain. In the commission from the King, granted to Sir Henry IVliddleton in 1604, there 
was a claus(' inserted, in which it was stated, that as the King was at peac(‘ with all the Christian powers 
in Europe, the English .shijiping were forbid to attack the subjects or ships of the King of Spain, unless 
in ilieir own defence, being previously provoked thereto. The English commanders had on all occasions 
studiously ndliercd to their instructions, and acted only upon the defensive in the various engagements 
tliat had taken jilace with the rortugucse. Among their other acipiisitions in India, tlie Portuguese 
possessed the island and eastlc of Ormus, which commanded the trade of the Persian Gulf, in which they 
committed varioirs depredations upon the llnglish and others trading there. 'I’lie King of Persia was 
desirous of dispossessing them ; and calling to his assistance the English, with whom he was then in alli- 
ance, it was proposed to make a joint attack upon the island; and the King agivcd that, if It proved 
fiucccsslul, he would place it In (he Company’s hands, and give Ihoni one-half of the customs. In 
consequence of this agreement, an expedition was prepared, and sent against it. The attack was chietly 
conducted by tlic llnglish, and the city and castle taken on the 22d of April, 1(»22. The English 
received a proportion ot the plunder, and a grant of the moiety of the customs at the Port of Gombroon, 
which was reguhuly paid (ill about 1680, when the Company, not Iiaving it in their power to keep the 
Gulf clear of pirates, the King of Persia w ithheld tlveir proportion of the dutic.s. 

The e(|nipim’nt of this season conslsicd of live shijis; the stock w as estimated at X?61,600 in money, 
and X^6,TjO in goods. 'I'lie homeward ships were also five, and the amount of their sales was £3S0,5OO. 

1023. 'fhe eiiuipment ol this season consisted of seven sljips; tlic stock w'as estimated at .X’68,720 
in Spanish silver, and X’lTjdl.o in goods. 3'hc homeward sliijis were five; their cargoes consisted of 
pepper, elovis, mace, and nntmegs, which produced at the sales XM-85,.5n3, exclusive of Persian i*avv 
.silk, which amounted to .X’07,00(), making in the Avhole .£’582,59.3. 3’lie nntw’ard-bound ships were 
detained in consequence of a claim of the Duke of lluckingham, as I.ord Higli Admiral, for a share of 
prize-money at Ormus; and the Conqmny paid liini X’l 0,000 before theywere permitted to depart, and 
a .similar sum to the Secretary of State for the King's. use. 

In February, 1622-3, the Englisli factory at Amboy na was massacred by the Dutch. By this act of 
cruelty, and those jneviously practised at Lonlore and the other islands, the Dutch engrossed to t hem - 
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selves the whole of the spice trade, of which they remained the sole possessors till Uie islands were 
captured by the English during the war, which commenced in 1793. 

1623. On the 8th of March a warm debate took place in rarliamcnt, in which the East India 
trade was pponounecd to be injurious to the national interests, on the j)led of its draining the nation of 
treasure, of which it was said they exported to the amount of i’80,()00 per annum. Upon this occusion 
they were ably defciule<l by two ol the City members and many others. The following paper was also 
printed and sent in circulation among the members, which, lor its brevity and perspicuity, merits attention: 

“ The principal objections that will be made in rarliainent against the East India (mmpany arc 
sup]K)sed to be these : 

I. 'I'he expoi'ting the treasure of the kingdom, to the im|K>vei ishment of the State. 

II. The destruction of timber by building «>f great ships. 

III. The decay of mariners by tlicir etnploynunt. 

“ To the first they answer, that tiny c arry out no silver but such as they contract for abroad to be 
delivered here, being restrained by an e.\press clause in the patent from expoiting Ihigllsh coin. 'I'hcy 
buy rials of eight at dear rates, wliich, if they did not do, the* mcuchants would seek out as good a market, 
and know where to find it. 

“■ It the State slioukl think fit to dissolve the Company, the nollanders are ready, with much eari fuliu'ss, 
to take up the whole trade as a business that would increa'^e their strength and wealth, and with no less 
proportion nf money than the English now do; hut our nation will lose the honour and trade, and the 
silver will he l)ought up as now, and sent over by tiu' Dutch. 

‘‘ They have not carried out so inucb silver as by licence lluy miglit liave done, to a great value. 
3 he proportion ot silver now carried by the Company will be mueb lessened, and that for two reasons : 
one by tlie eoiivention ot the Dutch with us, wliieh will beat down half the price of the eoinmoditii s ; 
the other by consent ol tlie I’ersiaiis (lor so tlieir factors write), to accept for their wares oiic-tiiird in 
money and two-tbirds in commodities. Hereunto may be ailded tlie benefit of vending our native eom- 
inodities, as woollerrs, tin, Jkc. and the expectation of buying I'eisiun commodities with tlie calicoes of 
Surat and tlie spices of the Moluccas, whereby the oncdialf of tlie pioportion of the money exjieeted, 
may be well spared. 

‘‘ The Company send not all the money they export, without return of the same specie; for the surphni 
of their commodities brought home (England being first serveil), will vent into foreign jiarts, and return 
much more in silver and gold than it exported; but when the Tersian trade of silks, indigo, calicoes, See. 
shall be drawn hither, or but the one-half, whereof there is some good beginning already, the vast sums 
sent out of France, and the parts of Italy for silk only, may have a great part of their course in this trade, 
and then will silks be herein greater plenty than ever heretofore; neither is this imaginary, for tin; 
Company have bad advice of late from some of their factors, that a great ijuanlity of Persian silk is already 
bought, and stays but for sliipping to bring It home. 

“ That the kingdom of England was wont to send forth mucli corn into Spain, for which it was 
lawful for the merchants to return ready money; and now of late years little or none bath been Imported 
into Fiiiglanil. 

“ That to the East countries much coin hath been carried over, wherein they can charge no man in 
particular; yet they are able to jirove that in one town in tin: East country, and within the elri nit of 
one summer, .CP), 000 ot English shillings and testoons were coined Into that country money, and bow 
otherwise it hath been conveyed away by strangers, the State bath bad of late jiarticular knowledge. 

“ Thirdly, silver is so much dearer in other countries almve the English standard, that they will bring 
none hither but that which tlic merchant is forced to contract for at high rates: therefore it weic to he 
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wislied that the neighbouring Princes might be dealt withal, to put up their standard to equal that of 
England, which hath been an honour to our nation. 

“ To the second objection, wljich is tlie waste of timber, they answer — 

“ That timber cannot serve for a nobler use than to build ships. 

“ That as soon as timber is felled, other timber grows; but the price grows not, as may appear by the 
experience of 15 years last past, within which time the price of timber has not risen. 

“ 1 imber when it is at full growth, will decline in goodness, and must be taken in its season. 

“ That the greater ships the Company build, the more useful and serviceable they are to the State; 
and that if the Company had not been the artsmen for building of ships, they had not been maintained 
and increased as now they are. 

“ If it be objected that the Com[)any's ships arc of good force indeed, and where they may happen 
occasionally to use them, they will not be found within the limit of a press; to this they answer, that 
then^ can be no design ot im[jortancc against the State so secretly carried, but there will be intelligence 
time enough to make stay of tl»c Company's ships, which commonly are some moriths in making ready to 
depai t. Moreover, by the occasion of the use of greater ships, they maintain a magazine of stores, to 
the value ot near whereof the State may make use upon any sudden occasion. 

“ The third objection is the decay of mariners. To this they answer, that the East India Company do 
breed an increase of mariners of the first eminence, in point of knowledge; for the India trade, consisting 
ot long voyages, hath brought navigation to more jierlection of art than before time it hath been in 
England; and next in number, for the Company do ship more tlian one-third part of landsmen, all ot' 
whom are madi' mariners, and but for this employment, would never have been so; yea, many a lime 
they ship the half landsmen, and those ships that lost men, do make os many sailors as they lose men 
that were no sailors, as may he instanced in divers of the (.’ompany’s .shij»s; and the Hollander that hath 
not one man for our three, sends out three men for our one; and, which is principally to he observed, the 
whole number of mariners employed in the East Indies, is a clear addition to the navigation of the 
kingdom, for lliat it liath not decreased, but rather increased the trade of this kingdom. 

“ These and all other objections the Company is ready to prove, when by authority they shall he 
thereunto called; and, in the meantime, they do hope that an opinion taken up without ground, may 
not prevail to tlieir prejudice, who had rather have no being, than to he such as the Stale shall not hare 
just reason to cherish.” 

At this period the Company were engaged in the manufacture of gunpowder, and had mills esta- 
blished 111 the county of Surrey; which, upon an application made by the inhabitants in the vicinity to 
the King, were ordered to be demolished; and the Company petitioned for permission to erect new 
powder-mills in the counties of Kent and Sussex, in situations in which the like ohjeetions could not bo 
made, and stated that this manufacture was necessary to enable them to bring to market the stock of 
saltpetre they had in store. 

In pur.suance of an order of the House of Commons, the following “ Abstract of the Trade 
to the East Imlies, both for exportation and importation, from the i25th of March, 1G20, to the 25tli of 
March, 1G2I,” was laid before them: 

1G;20. There were laden on 10 shijis i?G2,400 in bullion, and .if’28,508 goods..^»xTotal X’90,998 


1G21. On 4 ships 12,900 ditto 6,523 ditto .19,423 

1G22. On 5 ships........... 01,600 ditto... ... 6,430 ditto 68,030 

1G >3. On 7 ships 68,720 ditto........ 17,345 ditto.. 66,065 


Exported ,£^205,710 ditto 


.i?58,806 ditto Total ^264,516 
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“ The imports were as follow : 

“ 1620. This year, hy reason of our dilTerenccs with the Dutch, our ships were kept 
in India for our defence, to our very great damage, and only one ship returned with indigo, 

calicoes, dings. See. value ^108,887 

“ 1621. This year our differences with the Dutch being newly accommodated, and our 


stock of money hy those broils much wasted, there was returned only one ship, laden with 
pepper, cloves, and China raw silk, value 94,46 1 

“ 1622. There returned this year five ships, hulen with pepper, cloves, mace, nutmegs, 
gum-lac, indigo, and calicoes, value i:^296,500, and Persian raw silk i:’93,(KX) 389,500 

“ 1623. Returned this year five ships, hulen with pep|)fr, cloves, mace, nutmegs, indigo, 
and calicoes, value i?485,59.3, and Persian raw silk, P97,0()0 582, .'>93 

“ Recovered from the Dutch for the value they took from us in India 80,000 

“ Forming a total in four years of 1,255, 444, on an average i’31 3,861 per annum. 


“ Monies are of the same value when they arrive in India; but the wares make good profit, and are 
doubled at least, whereby our exportations in wares are more th.an half as much as we have sent out in money. 

“ We are confident that in the said four years, we should have returned commodities into this kingdom 
for i?600,000 more at the least, if we had not been deprived of the employment from tlic Indies of the 
said cf’SO.OOO, and also damaged by an excessive charge and waste of our stock of money, and ships 
kept there purposely for our defence, which otherwise would have returned richly lade»i. 

“ Concerning the part of the Indian wares which by trade hath been exported again into foreign 
countries, wc, hy estimate, are of opinion, that one half of the raw silk is used here, which hy the manu- 
facture thereof, doth employ a great multitude of poor people; the other half we consider is carried beyond 
the seas, as also three-quarters of all the Indian wares which have been brought into this kingdom, to 
the great increase of trade, importation of treasure, and employment of shipping.” 

1631. King Charles I. issued a proclamation “ for restraining the excess of the private, or clandes- 
tine trade, carried on to and from the East Indies hy the officers and sailors in the Company’s own ships.” 
This proclamation stated the goods which the Company were permitted to export to, and import from, 
India into England, which were as follow, tic. 

Exports. — “ l^erpetiianoes, and dra[>ery, broad cloths, &c. pewter, saffron, woollen stockings, silk 
stockings and garters, ribbons, roses edged with gold lace, beaver hats with gold and silver hands, fd: 
bats, strong waters, knives, Spanish leather sluies, iron, and looking-glasses. 

Imports. — “ Long pepper, wdiite pepper, white powdered sugar, preserved nutmegs, and ginger, pre- 
served myrabolans, bezoar stones, drugs of all sorts, agate lieads, blood-stones, musk, aloes, anibergiis 
rich carpets of Persia and Cambay, quilts of satin taffaty, painted calicoes, benjamin, damasks, satins and 
tatfuties of China, quilts of China embroidered w^ith gold, quilts of Patany embroidered W’ith silk, galls, 
worm-seeds, sugar-candy, China dishes, and porcelain of all sorts.” 

In this year the Rump Parliament granted the East India Company a charter for five years to trade 
on the Continent of Africa. 

1634. A phirmaund was obtained from the Mogul on the 2d of February, 16.34, for liberty of trade 
in the province of Bengal, without any other restriction than that the English ships were to resort only 
to the port of Piplcy. 

1635. In this year King Charles granted a charter to Sir William Courteen and others, authorizing 
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them to send six ships under the command of Captain Wedden, to India, to trade during five years, the 
preamble to which states, “ that the East India Company had neglected to establish fortified factories, or 
seats of trade, to wliieh the King’s subjects could resort with safety ; that they liad consulted their own 
interests only, without any regard to the King's revenue; and, in general, that they had broken the con- 
ditions on which their cliart('r and exclusive privileges had been granted them.” — The Company remon- 
stratccl against this manifest infringement of tlieir charter, and received in answer, from the King, “ that 
the ships were about to be employed upon a secret design, which for the present he did not lliiiik fit to 
reveal; but that the (’oinpany might rest under an assurance that notliing was intended to their disad- 
vantage.” 'fhe Coinjiany, however, finding the shijis were taking in goods fitted for the Indian 
market, and that many persons who had been formeidy in their service, were engaged to proceed in the .said 
ships, they resolved to pi tition His Majesty. "I’he petition stated, “ that they had then in India fourteen 
returnable shlj)s (besides three then going out), many of which were forced to be rotting, by reason of the 
great scarcity of merchandise, which fornnaly tlie Indies did afford, occasioned by a famine and pestilence. 
Albeit the Company have at present a large stock in India and Persia to buy commodities. They also prayed, 
that if leave was given to Sir William Courteeu’s ships to go to the Indies by way of trade, they might be 
dcbaired from bringing to Europe any spices, indigo, calicoes, silk or other commodities, in which the 
Company traded for niading their ships, for it was impossible tliey could subsist together; but if they 
should ho suffered to buy the same commodities with the Company there, and vend them in Europe, the one 
would undoubtedly uiulo the other, or both together; and whereas Ilis Majesty laid his express commands 
oil the petitioners to use their best a.ssistance for the eoulinuance of the trade, which accordingly they 
had endeavouri*d, as well by their eomu ils as labour, and advei’tisiiig tlieir estates, they also furtlier prayed, 
that if the trade shouhl happen to be deserted. His Majesty would not impute the same to ncgleet on their jiart, 
and that, aceoiding to their charter, they might have three years to recall home tlieir ship.s and efh'cts.” 

The ships, however, jiroceeiloil to India in Ainil, Ifi.'k). 'I'wo of them, the Roebuck and Samaritan, 
with only .stores and provisions on board, icccivcd from the King a commission that was not to be 
opened till they wei e In the latitude of the (.’anary Isl.nnds. 'fliey proci'eded to the Red Sea, and committed 
several nets of piracy on the ships belonging to the Mogul merchants; in consequence of which, the 
Company's servants at Surat wore .seized and imprisoned, and their property confiscated, to makegood 
the losses sustained by the owners of the IMognl vessels. On the rweiiit of this intelligence in England, 
the Company jiiesented a memorial to the King, stating the sufferings of their servants, and their great 
losses, which would terminate in the ruin of the East Iinlia trade, unless His Majesty should interfere in 
tlieir behalf, aiul he pleased to take the illegality of the licences, and their consequences to the trade, into 
his coiisidcrafion. I’he suhji'ct was referred to tfie Privy Comieil on the 6th of January, 16,37. Tlic Com- 
jiaiiy also gave directions that the [larties concerned in this piratical net should he piosccuted. This was 
inteiTiqitcd on the ^'^d of Pehiiiary by a message from the King, desiring “ that Sir William Courtcen 
toiighl not l)c troiildcd on the subject of his ships.” 'flic other .ships belonging to this association proceeded 
to Cliliia, w'lerc their conduct was somewhat ."iinilar to that in the lied Sea. 

1(>.37. The Company's application for redress was of little avail; for on the Ist of June, 1637, the 
King by a iVesh grant confirmed the privileges granted to the new Conqmny, and allowed them to trade 
for five years to all places in India, where the old Company had not settled any factorii's or trade before 
the 12tli of December, 1635; and with permission to export during the said term in gold and silver 

bullion to India, and to re-export India goods, free of cirstoius. 

l(J3f), The Company again pro.sented a petition to the King, in which they enumernted their grlcr- 
•iiees nearly in the same terms as before; and concluded by stating the absolute necessity they should he 
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«nder of abandoning the trade, unless the protection they prayed for, was afforded tliem. This petition 
was referred to a committee of the Privy Council, who made a report thereon to the King on the ^d of 
November, 1639. On the 10th of December the King declared that he would revoke all patents formerly 
granted, for plantations beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and grant no more of the same kind; allowing 
only to Courteen’s association reasonable time to withdraw their settlements, and to bring home their 
goods and shipping; and that a new subscription .should Iw? entered into, for currying on the trade on an 
extensive joint stock ; and when such subscription should be completed. His Majesty would renew the Com- 
pany’s charter, and grant such additional privileges as might be found necessary and expedient “ for 
carrying on so great and important a ti ade.” 

1640. In consequence of the protection and encouragement tlnis held out, a Court of the genorality 
of proprietors was summoned, when it was proposed to raise a subscription for a new, or fourth joint 
stock, on the following conditions: 

I. That the subscription slrould be paid in four years. 

II. That the subscription should be open to all persons, foreigners as well as Engli.sli, till the 1st cd' 
May, 1640, and the instalments paid (quarterly. 

III. That in case of default in payment of the instalments, 1 1 per cent, per month should be levied 
as a fine, till such payment should be made. 

IV. That no Engli.shman should subscribe less than i’.'iOO, and no foreigner less than .nOOO. 

V. That if any Englishman should buy any share after the books were closed, he should pay J?20f 
and a foreigner i?40, as a fine for his freedom to the new Company. 

VI. That to prevent inconvenience and confusion, the ohl Company, or adventurers in the third 
joint stock, should have sufficient time allowed for bringing home Iheu' property, and should send no more 
stock to India on that account after the month of May, 1640. 

Among the expedients to which King Charles in his necessity was obliged to have recourse, was 
his compelling the East India Company to sell to the Crown the whole of the j)epper in their warehouses, 
amounting to 607,522 lbs. at 2s. Id. per lb. payable by instalments. This pepper was .sold for ready money, 
at Is- 8d. per lb. and it was several years belbre the Chmipaiiy could get the accounts settled. 

The Company, on the 15th of November, 1640, obtained a grant of llie Itjwn and port of Madras- 
patnam, where they built a fort, which they named St. George. As an encouragement to the English to 
settle tbei'e, they were allowed to trade, diity free; of the customs paiil by otlier traders, one lialf was to 
he allowed to the Company, and the other half to the King. On obtaining this grant, the fuctoi-y removed 
from Armngon to Fort St. George, which has since been the principal settlement on the coast. 

The Company’s trade having much extended, they found their yard at Deptford inadequate to their, 
occasions. Some copyhold ground was therefore purchased at Blackwall, which at this time was a marsh, 
without inhabitants, and another yard was established upon a more extensive scale, where they built 
a still larger ship of 1200 tons, (the Royal James), and several others of the burthen of 9(X), 800, and 7(X) 
tons each. In these two yards the Company performed every function connected with the outfit of ship- 
ping within themselves; they built their own ships and boats, mode their own masts, yards, sails, anchors, 
cables, and cordage for rigging; they imported their own flour, baked their own bread, killed and salted, 
their own provisions; imported stave.s from the Baltic, made their own casks, and even were under the 
necessity of importing from the Continent saltpetre to make their own gunpowder, King Charles I. having 
taken the monopoly of this commodity into his own Iiands, but was unable to supply the Comjiany with 
the quantity they recpiired of it. All these occupations, from the improved state of the country, have 
since become separate trades, which have been successfully carried on by individuals, whereby many 
families by industry have risen to a state of afliucnce and honourable independence. 

*D 
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In this year the Company were first offCTed a sliip upon freight, at £26 per ton ; and as k i^pea/ed 
by a calculation, that Uieir own shipping stood them at the rate of «^31 per ton, she was chartered, 
and performed a voyage to and from India in the space of eleven months, being the shortest that 
at that period had ever been known. As this proved an advantageous concern to the owners, others 
were led by degrees to follow tlieir example; so that the Company's trade for a time was carried on partly 
by their own, and partly by hired shipping. The country at length being furnished with such a stock of 
shi{>ping, that the Company could rely upon being supplied with tonnage sufficient for their annual wants, 
by the hire of ships upon freight, they relinquished the practice of building tl>eir own ships, and sold 
their dockyards; since which time, with but few exceptions, the Company’s capital has ceased to be invested 
in shipping. 

The second joint stock, originally established in 1617, having been from time to time protracted 
till 1631, before it had been able to afford a reimbursement of the, original sum subscribed, it was agreed 
to make over its remains to the third joint stock, at a valuation of 12^ per cent. 

The subscription for the third joint stock amounted only to i^'420,700, of which nearly one half 
was to be paid to the former joint stock, as the valuation of their remains in India and in England. With 
this sum but little could be accomplished; indeed the state of public affaire w'as not sufficiently encouraging 
for the activity of enterprise. The Company were persecuted hy their enemies abroad, and were witliout 
support or protection at home. No redress was likewise to be obtained from the Dutch, whose power and 
insolence in India had arrived to an unexampled degree of magnitude. The Company, however, upon the 
whole suffered less from enemies abroad, than their op|K)nents at home. The King had been prevailed 
upon to issue a new grant to Sir William Courteen and others, authorizing them to trade in such 
parts of India as had not hitherto been resorted to by the East India Company. Instead of 
confining themselves within the limits of this grant, they openly, and in defiance of the Company’s 
authority, visited and traded in every part of India. The Company remonstrated, but obtained no 
redress. They were nevertheless unwilling to abandon the trade, in hopes that ailairs might take a more 
favourable turn. In this way they persevered for several years, struggling against difficulties of various 
kinds. Having at length realized sufficient to discharge their debts, they in this year (1640) brought 
their affairs to a close, and divided their capital, with a profit, in eleven years, of only 36 per cent. 

1642. At a meeting of the adventurers in the third joint stock, on the 6th of October, 1641, 
it was resolved, “ that a necessity exists of something being done to support and uphold tlie East India 
trade, as, if this year is passeil over, the trade may pass off so as never to be again revived.” A subscrip- 
tion was therefore opened for a single voyage, and was subscribed. This adventure was to pay 

the third joint stock one per cent, for management at home, and 6 per cent, on the invoice cost of their 
gotnls, for service of factories, waichmises, and small shipping in India. 

The odventmers in the fourth joint stock consisted of such of the members of the former stock 
as chose to subscribe their remains in that concern, on a valuation of 2,5 per cent, with a few new sub- 
scribers; but to so deplorable an ebb was this trade reduced, that the total amount of the subscriptions, 
including an addition that was made thereto in 1643, was only about 105,000; with this sum little could 
be effected, and indeed little was attempted, owing to the confusion of the times. The nation was 
involved in a civil war, and the baneful spirit of party had extended itself to all ranks and descriptions of 
men; it pervaded even the ordinaiy operations of commerce. Tlie stock of the Goinpany, trifling as it 
was, experienced a great diminution by the conduct of Captain Macknel, osie of their commanders, who 
carried his ship, the John, with a cargo valued at j£* 20,000, into Bristol, where he surrendered her up to 
the King’s use. The capital was also further lessened by the wreck of another ship, valued at <£’35,000. 
T’his reduced them to the necessity of bowowing money upon their bonds at home, and availing themselves 
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of their credit abroad, in the manner that bad been practised by the former Compan/, by which upon tiio 
whole they obtained but little profit. 

1646. The urgency of State affairs prcventet! the Government from attending to the East India con- 
cerns. The application for a charter had l>een put off from time to lime for many years, and the only 
encouragement the Company could obtain, was the forbidding all persons trading to In<lia, upon the for- 
feiture of ships and goods, and empowering them to fine and imprison those who should he guilty of dis- 
obedience to their orders. 

The following is a state of the affairs of the fourth joint stock on the Uh of September, 1616. 

The debts owing by the Company in England, amounte<l to wfl ‘.^2,000. 

Their effects consisted of, quick stock at Surat, i’S3,606; quick stock at Bantam, i?60,731 ; in .shipping 
•nd stores .^*31,180; and customs at Gombroon, e.stiniated at i’5,00(); forming a total of 

It was estimated that the profits of the quick stock would be sufficient to discharge the debt, and leave 
a clear capital of ^180,000 in money, merchandise, and outstanding debts in England and India. 

164-9. The Company presented a memorial to the Council of State, specifying that under their 
charter they had carried on a trade to the East Indies, with great advantages to the public rcvcjiues, 
which during the last twenty-five years had drawn from it above -^500,000; — that, in prosecuting this 
trade, they had experienced heavy losses from the Portuguese, thougli by a truce, within the last fourteen 
years, that nation liad accommodated matters witli them; — ^that licences had been granleil in the late reign, 
to Courteen's Association, to caiTy on trade, and establish factories in the countries within their limits, and 
that their depredations on the native traders had exposed the Company's servants to imprisonment, and their 
property to heavy losses; — that this same association was now applying for permission to form a settlement 
on the island of Assada, near Madagascar, and was preparing shipping, and engaging settlers for that 
purpose ;—that the consequence of such an establishment would be, that their ships would renew their de- 
predations on the shipping and trade of the native Stales in India, and again expose the Comjwmy’s pro- 
perty and servants to seizure and imprisonment; — and that the ultimate eflcct must be, to exclude the 
English nation from trade in the East Indies : — ^they therefore jM’ayed that the Council of State would pass 
an Act for the support and encouragement of the East India trade, as managed by the Company. 

Without entering into the (juestion of the Company's riglits or the infringement of them by 
Courteen’s Association, which now took the name of Assada MercJiunts, the Council recommended the 
parties to confer, and come to an agreement between themstdves. After several meetings it was agreed, 
that the planters of Assada should not bo allowed to trade from port to port in India, hut might proceed 
direct from Assada to any ports on the Coasts of Asia, Africa, and America, and return direct to 
Assada; that they should be allowed a free trade without restriction to the Coast of Melinda, the River 
of Sofala, Mosambique, and parts adjacent; that the trade to Guinea, for gold and ivory, should in 
future be united with the East India trade; and therefore petitioned the Council of State (all parties 
having adjusted their differences), tliat a recommendation should be made to Parliament for an Act to 
settle the trade, that in future it should not be prejudiced by interlopers, and that protection should be 
afforded against the Dutch. 

Hjis agreement wa# followed by a petition to Parliament, praying for an Act to regulate the trade, 
which was taken into consideration on the 31 st of January, 1649>50, when it was resolved ** that the 
trade to the East Indies should be carried on by one Company and with one joint stock, and the monago- 
ment thereof to be under such regulations as the Parliament sboold think fit." 

•D2 
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This led to the formation of what was termed the United Joint Stock, tovvai(h u hich i? 157,000 
was subscribed, and the remains of the fourth joint stock pmehased for <^20,000; and it was proposed 
that no vessel should be sent out after the 1st of Marcli, 1653. 

1650. The injuries the English had experienced from the Dutch in India for a series of years, were 
enumerated in a petition, presented by the Company on the 14th of November, 1650, to the High Court 
of Parliament, stating “ That in violation of the treaty of 1619, they had been expelled by them from the 
Island of Pulo lloon, their ancient inheritance, and from the Islands of Lantore, Molucca, Banda, and 
Amboyna, where their factors and servants had been barbarously murdered; that the spice-trees in Pulo 
Boon had been cut down by tlie Dutch, and the Company’s houses and stores at Jaccatra burnt, and their 
treasure taken away; that Bantam had been blockaded l)y the Dutch for six years together, whereby the 
English were deprived of the benefit of that trade; that the shipping end subjects of the Mogul had 
been protected hy the Dutcli agniiist the I’nglish; that the Dutch had committed piracies in the Red Sea 
under the English flag, for which the Company Imd to pay 1 03, 0<X) rials of eight; that a quantity of 
pepper had, in the year I(>49, been taken by tlie Dutcli out of one of the Company’s ships at Indrapoiir; 
and that on the whole they had, during the lust 20 years, sustained losses from the Dutcli to the amount 
jof eC2,(X)(),0(K) sterling; timt they had repeatedly represented their grievances, but never could obtain 
any reparation; and therefore prayed tits t their case might be taken into consideration, that satisfaction 
should be demanded from the States General for the loss which they had sustained, and particularly that 
Pulo Roon should Ik; restored to them. 

1651. The above petition was referred by the Parliament to the consideration of the Council of State, 
A war with Holland soon atler commenced, and it was not till the conclusion of a peace between the two 
nations, by the treaty of Westminster in 1 6.54, that any redress was obtained. By this treaty it was agreed, 

“ that the States General shall take e;ire tiiat justice be done upon those who were partakers or accom- 
plices in the massacre of the Engli.sh at Amboyn.i, as the Republic of England is pleased to term that 
fact, provided any of them be living; and that four commissioners shall be named on both sides, to 
examine and distinguish all the losses and injuries either party complains of having suffered from the 
'other.” The commissioners were accordingly named, and met in London on the 30th of August, 1654, 
to decide on the claims of the respeetive Chmipanies, for com|)etis;itioii for the damages wlilch each asserted 
they had sustained. The English Company stated their duinagcs, as established by regular accounts from 
Nil 1 to 1652, at nt ’2,695,999 15s. To counterbalance this .statement, the Dutch brought forward accounts, 
in which they c.stlinated their damages at L’2,919,861 3-s. 6d. After much deliberation, the comniis- 
sioners pronounced their award, in substance, that there .should be an oblivion by both parties of past 
injuries ami losses; that the Island of Pulo Roon should he restored to the English; that the Dutch 
I'ompany should pay to the English Company .i;’85,(K)0 by two instalments; and farther, that the sura 
of i?3,6 1.5 should l)e paiil to the heirs or executors of the sufferers at Amboyna. Tliesc sums were accord- 
ingly paid by the Dutch (.'ompany, conformably to this award. 

The above treaty .set the affairs of the Company again on foot, and gave life and spirit to 
commerce, but encouraged an opposition to the Company, from a general impression of extending the 
trade of the realm. This opposition arose from some who had been parties to the Assada trade in 1649. 
These adventurers petitioned the Council of State on the 21st of September, 1654, that the trade might 
be carried on by a Company ; but with liberty for the members of such Company, individually, to employ 
their own stock, servants, and shipping, in such way as they might conceive most to their own advantage. 
The East India Company answered tliis petition, and among other reasons, stated “ that the only method 
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of carrying on the trode, for the benefit and honour of the country, would be by a joint stock C' and they 
prayed a renewal of their charter, and that private persons should be prohibited sending shipping to 
India. These petitions, from the unsettled state of public nfllairs, were not attended to. 

The objections which, from the commencement of tlie Comi^ony’s establishment, had been occasionally 
urged against their being vested with the exclusive trade to India, were, however, pressed upon the 
Protector with so much force and effect, that, by way of experiment, he declared the navigation an<l 
commerce to India open and free for three years. All ranks eagerly embarked in the trade. The 
consequence of thLs permission is tl> us truly stated by au intelligent author When the East India 
trade was laid open, they afforded India commodities so cheap, that they sttpplied more parts of 
Europe, and even Amstenlam itself tliercwith, than ever they did after, whereby they very much sunk 
the East India Company’s actions;” and “ there was also a great lowering of English commodities in 
India.” In this year the Company made up the actual state of tlieir adairs, by which it appeared that 
their assets amounted to .T185,569 7s. and their debts to 271 19s. 4d. Icavuig a balance in their 
favour of 7s. 8d. 

I65f>. Tlie Company presented another petition to t!)e Government, stating that they hod been at 
great expences in purchasing privileges, and creeling factories in various parts ot India; that the time ot 
the United Stock l>eing expired, and many ships having been sent by individuals under licence's, the 
interference of which hod the effect of raising the price of India produce from iO to 50 per cent, and to 
lower the price of English manufactures in on equal proportion, llu-y prayed that the Protector would 
renew their charter, and that it miglit he confirmed by Act ot Parliamcot, w ith such additional privileges 
as had been found necessary to carry on the trade. 

This petition was submitted to the consideration of the Council of State, who, by an order dated the 
3d of November, 1G5(>, referred it to a select committee, who were diri'cted to take tlie s\ihject into their 
consideration, and to report their opinion to the Council, “ in w hat manner the East India trade might be 
best managed for the public good and its own encouragement.” 

The committee reporteil, on tlio IBth of December, that they had carefully consitlcred the petition 
of the East India Company; and, that they might have the fullest information on this important subject, 
had directed notices to he lixed on the Exchange, iippointing a day for all persons concerned in the East 
India trade to attend them. In conse<jnence of which, several nuTchanls attended, and a full hearing was 
given to the arguinoits of hf)th parties; and the Coinniittee reported to the Council of State, that timugli 
it was their private opinion the trade ought to be conducted on an united joint stock, yet they cojisulejcd 
the business of so much importance, that they would not come to atiy positive determinaUoii on the 
subject, but referred the whole case to the Council of Slate for their decision. 

The Council of State, on receiving this report, appointed the 28lh of -January, 16.57, for the 
Governor and Committee of the East India Company, and the principal merchant adventurers, to attend 
them; when, after a full hearing of the claims of both parties, the Council gave it lus their advice to the 
Protector, “ that the trade of East Iiulya be nmnnnged by a united joynt stock, exclusive of all others.” 
On the 10th of February the Protector signifietl his approbation of their advice, and a committee was 
appointed to consider of the charter to be granted to the East India Company. 

In consequence of this determination of the Protector, an union took place between tlie Company 
and the merchant adventurers; and the sum of d?786,00() was suh.scrihcd, to form a new joint stock, and 
the forts, privileges, and immunities in India and Persia were made over to the new joint stock on pay- 
ment of df’20,000. The rights thus transferred were Fort St. George, ond the several factories on tha 
Coromandel Coast and in Bengal; the factories at Surat and Gombroon in Persia, with their dependencies f 
and the factory at Bantam, with its dcjjcndcncies of Jambee and Macassar. 
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1660. Notwithstanding the recent restoration of the Company's privileges, they still continued to 
.buffer by interlopers. A case at this time occurred, which produced the most serious differences l>etween 
both Houses of Parliament. Tiiomas Skinner had fitted out a ship in 1057, which arrived in India in 
165S, The Company, by virtue of the powera they possessed under their new charter, seized Skinner 
and his effects. Skinner coinplahied to the King, who referred his case to the Privy Council, from whence 
it was carried to the House of Peers. The Peers, on hearing the complaint, directed the Company to 
put in their answ r. The Company urged their exekisivo privileges, and at the same time demurred 
against the jurisdiclion of the Lords, as the case had not come before them regularly by an appeal from 
an inferior Court. The Lords overruled the plea, and in 1060 appointed tlie case to be heard at their 
bur. The Company obtained a postponeniciit till 1007, when they again demurred, and compluincd to 
the Commons of the illegality of the Lords’ proceedings. Tl»e Lords on this were inflametl, and passed 
a decree in favour of Skinner, with X^5(MH) damages. This exasperated the Commons, who passeil sonie 
severe resolutions against the I.ords, and sent Skinner to the Tower. The Lords upon this voted the 
Company’s petition to the Commons to he false and scandalous. The Commons, in return, resolved that 
whoever should execute tlie sentence of the I.ords, in favour of Skinner, should be deemed a betrayer of 
tlie rights and liberties of the ('ommons of lingland, and an infringer of the privileges of their House. 
These violent contentions obliged the King to prorogue the Parliament seven times. In 1070 the quarrel 
was again revived, when the King called both Houses to \VliitcliJill, and prevailed ujwn them to erase all 
the offensive votes from their journals. This put an end to the business, but occasioned many discussions 
in respect to the jurisdictions of the Houses of Pnriiainent. 

In the early period of the Cotnpany’s concerns, the tr.ule with India, as has been already stated, 
w’as carried on by a cirenitons route. The ships, on their departure from England, visited the northern 
parts of India, where they disposed of part of their cargoes, and with tlic proceeds purchased piece- 
goods for the supply of the ports to the southward: here they disj)oscd of the remainder of their 
Rritish goo<ls, and such of the piece-goods as were suitable for those markets, aiul invested the produce 
in j)e])per, spices, and other articles for their returning cargoes, wiiich tlierehy consisted of an assortment 
of goods from all parts. The fluetnating state of Asiatic politics, (the Indian Princes being mostly 
engaged in a state of warfare), combined with the opposition which the Company experienced from 
their inveterate enemies, the Portuguese and Dutch, obliged them to be continually slulYing tlieir factories 
from place to place, according to the state of existing circumstances. This mode of traihe, which 
was both tedious and expensive, was now' given up, and the Company resolved to confine themselves to 

the trade with India direct out and home. The trade from port to port in India, or, as it is moro 

familiarly termed, the country trade, was accordingly let! to the Company’s servants in India, and to |)er- 
soiis licensed to reside there as free merchants. 

The national ships at this period, though numerous, w'ere still, compared with the present day, 
but of small dimensions, and in general incapable of defence against the pirates of Algiers, or, as they were 
termed, the “ Turkisli rovers.” To encourage the building of ships of above 550 tons, and with three 
decks, the Company gave the jiublic assurance.s tliat they would give them employment in their service in 
preference to all others, at 2()s. per ton more than the ordinary rates of freight. The first ship of this 

description tendered to tlie Company, was the Loyal ]\Ierchant, built by Captain Mlllett in 1600. This 

ship underwent a royal inspection, and his Majesty, Charles II. w'as so pleased with her construction, that, 
as an encouragement for building ships of a similar description, he caused an Act to be passed (14 Charles II. 
chap. ^.) by w’hich it was conditioned, that for seven years to come, whoever should build ships with three 
decks, or >vith two decks and a half, and a forecastle, with a space of five feet between each deck, and 
mounted at least w itli 30 cannon, should for the first two voyages receive one tenth part of all the Customs 
that were payable on theli' export and import lading. 
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In the three years, 1658, 1659, aad 1660, the total amount of the Company's cxpoi'ts was i.'251,583 
and consisted of bullion, £227fS20, and goods, £'i3,763, 

1661. The Company petitioned the King for a renewal of thmr exclusive privileges, when a new 
charter was granted, dated the 3d of April, 1661; the preamble of which recites, tiiat divers disordci's 
and inconveniences had been committed by the King's subjects and by foreigners, to the great prtyudice 
of the Company, and interruption of their trade; whereujwn the Comi)any had besought the King to con- 
firm their charters, granted them hy Queen Elizabeth and King James. The King accordingly grants, 
ratifies, and confirms unto the Governor and Company, that they shall be a body cor|wrate and politic 
by their former name, with perpetual succession for ever. And the charter then proceeds, like that from 
King James, to the nomination of the first Governor, Deputy Governor, and 24 Comraittee-men, with 
instructions i'or their annual election; and grants to the Company the following powers in addition to 
those given them by theii' last charter, viz. 

That the Commissioners of Customs shall permit no entry of India goods, hut such as shall be 
allowed by the Governor and Company, under their seal, or under the hand of the Company's officers, 
to be by them appoiiited to sit at the Custom-house for that |>»r|>ose. 

That every jnemW shall have a vote in the general Court, at all elections and hye-laws, for each 
J'oOO stock which he shall possess; and that persons may unite smaller sums to make up that amouiit, 
and vote Jointly for the same. 

That all plantations, forts, &c. where the Comjwmy's factories are, or slmll be established, shall be 
under their own command and controul, with the appointment of Governors, and officers to govern the 
same; and that such Governor and hU Council may exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction in the said 
factories, &c. according to the laws of England; and if the oft’ence sliall he committed in a place where 
it cannot be tried, the oftender may be sent to such other plantation or fort where tliere is a Governor in 
Council to try l\im, that justice may be done. 

That the Company may export warlike stores, make peace and war witi» Princes and people in the 
limits of their trade (not being Christians), and recompense themselves for wrongs and damages sus- 
tained at their settlements. 

That they may fortify St, Helena and any other places within the limits of their trade, and supply 
(heir forts and settlements with clotliing, victuals, ammunition, anil implements free from custom or 
duty, and trnnsj>ort thither such men as shall be willing to go; may govern them in a legal and reasonable 
manner, and inflict punishments for misdemeanors, or impose fines for breach of orders. 

That they may seize all Englishmen and other persons in the East Indies sailing in any Indian or 
English vessel, or inhabiting those parts without the Company's licence, or that shall disobey their orders, 
and .send tliem home to England. 

That the King's subjt^cts, employed by the Company in the limits aforesaid, sliall suffer such punish- 
ment for offences there committed as the Company's President and Council Khali think fit, and the (quality 
of the offences requires; and in case of appeal, the offender shall be sent home for punishment. And for 
the better discovery of ofi'enders, all persons may be examined upon oath befoie the Company's President 
and Council, touching the same. 

The Company are restricted from trading in the dominions of' any Christian Prince or State, in amity 
with the Crown of England, who sliall overtly declare it to be against liis will or good liking. 

With proviso, that if the continuance of this charter shall not be profitable to the Crowm and the 
realm, the King may resume it on three years’ notice. 

The marriage of King Charles II. with the Infanta of Portugal took place soon after the renewal of 
the Company's charter. By the 1 1th article of the treaty of marriage, the Crown of Portugal ceded aad 
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the Cro\rn of England the island and harbour of Bombay, in full sovereignty, which was 
ssion of in the name of the King, and retained by the Crown tUl 1668; when it being found that 
es in maintaining it greatly exceeded the revenues, it was granted to the Company in perpetuity 
latent, dated the 27tli of March, 1668. 

sland of Roon, otlierwise Pulo Roon, was an early possession of the Company. The Dutch 
i Company having captured it, the arbitrators appointed, in 1654, for settling the disputes 
ic two Companies, decreed that it should be restored to the English; but the Dutch having 
t so, the King, by a grant dated the 11th of January, 1660, gave licence to the Company to 
ssion of the said island, and to regain it from the Dutch Company, and to plant, husband, 
tain, and keep the same. The island was accordingly repossessed by the Company, who 
y a sliort time before the Dutch, in 16ti4, again seized it; and by the treaty of Breda in 
is ceded to the Dutch in full sovereignty and right. 

The s(;ven yt^ara for which the Company were associated, being now expired, public notice 
bat within a prescribed sjiacc of time, such of the subscribers as were inclined, might withdraw 
; hut they all preferred letting them remain upon a new establishment. The price of India stock 
n retluccd so low us 76 per cent, a statement of the Company's aflairs was made up, hy 
pears that they had 

In India, quick and dead stock 
In England, Casli and bullion in their Treasurv 
Saltpetre and piece-goods 

Cash advanced on account of exports !),227 

Drugs of various kinds, and pepper 4,707 

i.ease of* Iiouse in Loadcnhall Street and furniture 1,112 

76,47 r 

Debts owing tliem for goods sold 127,9J.5 

Sundry other debtsowing to them 21,.‘316 

»g a total of i£’6{}0,Sl l, from wliieh being deducted sundry debts owing by them, .<£'165,807, 
L’e of X’40.‘j,734 in their favour; by which it appeared tliat the stock was worth 130 per cent 
iigreeil to open books for a new subscription at that rate. 

The East India Company siifiercd a heavy loss tliis year, from the fire of London destroying 
Te warehouses, and the pepper in the vaults under tlie Royal Exchange ; though their 
ouses e.scaped tfie conllugration. 

In this year Sir Joslah Child puMisheil his esteemed work, called “ Discourses on Trade.*’ 
't to the benefits and advantages accruing to Imgland from its East India trade, of which he 
L-ttir and an active nieiiiher, he supposes it to be far from difficult to evince it to be the most 
side whicli England at that time carried on, wliich lie lays <Iown in the following positions, vi 2 . 
employs from ti/y to 30 of tlie most warlike merchant sliips of the kingdom, with 60 to 100 
each. 

supplies the kingdom constantly and fully with that necessary article, saltpetre, 
svqiplies tlie kingdom for its consumption, with pepper, indigo, calicoes, and several useful 
a* value of from .£'1.50, (KM) to X'180,000 per annum. 

also supplies us with materials for carrying on our trade to Turkey, vtz pepper, cowries, 

A painted stuIVs; ns also for our trade.s to France, Spain, Italy, and Ciiiinea, to the amount 
>0,000 per annum, most of which U'udes we could not carry on with any considerable advantage 
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b«t for tiiose supplies. And those goods exported do produce in foreign parts, to be returned to England, 
six times the treasure in specie which the Company export to India.” He therefore concludes — 

“ That although the East India Company’s imports greatly exceed its exports of our manuractures, 
yet for the above reasons it is clearly a gainful trade to the nation.” He sul»j oins also, 

“ Ist. That if we had not this trade ourselves, the single article of salipctrc, so absolutely necessary 
for making gunpowder, would cost a vast annual sum to purchase it from liie Dutch. 

“ 2d. The loss of so many stout ships and mariners w'otild be a great deti inn nt to the nation. 

“ .3(1. Wtro we forced to buy all our pepper, calicoes, &c. from tin* Dutch, t! (;y would make us pay 
as dear for them as we do tor their nutmegs, mace, cloves, and cinnamon; utul il wc did nut use calicoes, 
we .should foil into the use of foreign linens.” 

About this time the wear of muslins was first introduced into England in»t(’ad of cambrics, lawn.s, 
and other linens from E’landers and Germany, for which immense sums were fumiiidly paid. 

The Levant Comjiany begun to complain of the East Iiulia Company, on ncconnt of the greut 
quantitle.s of raw silk they imported, which hod formerly been hrouglil solely from Turkey. 

I(i72. The English Company obtained a confirmation of the privileges granted them in 1C4.3 at 
Madraspatnum, as also a grant of the remaining moiety of the customs, on paying the Nabob the annual 
sum of 1,200 pagodas. The phinnaund was dated the .31.st of January, 1071-2, 

The Dutch took St. Helena; hut it was soon allerrctn ken by Captain Muuden. 

IGTl. TJio Company having, under the authority of their charter of 1G(>1, erected forts, and made 
jdantations at St. Helena, previous to its capture by the Dutch, and it being retaken by llie King’s shijw aud 
forces, the King, by grant dated Deccniher 10, 1074-, regranted and confirmed the same to the said 
Governor and Company in perpetuity, to he held in socage tenure, ns of the Manor of East Greenwich, 
with the same powers and privileges for the safety and protccthm thereof’, and for the government of the 
inhabitants, aud with the like declarations in favour of the (’()inj)nny and the inhabitants, as were con- 
tained in tlie grant of llomhuy; and, with this further privilege, that the Company were permitted to 
export to the said island all kinds of clothing, provisions or victuals, ammunition, ordnance, and im- 
plements, witliout payment of custom, subsidy, or other duty, and also to tran.sport thither such 
numbers of men, willing to go, as the Company should think fit. 

At this time the manufactured commodities of India annually imjwrted into Europe, and more 
particularly into England, were become so considtu'ahlc, as to occasion loud comj>Iuints against the 
East India Company, as lesseners of the consumption of English manufactures; whereby it was ob.scrved 
that the annual exportation of bullion to India, which formerly did not ollen exceed J’4t),tX)0, was 
greatly increased. These complaint.s continued without intennis.sion, or ruther increased, until tho 
legislature found it necessary to enact a total and absolute prohibition of the wear of all .sucli in Eng- 
land, muslins only excepted. 

An attempt was made to open a trade with Formosa, which proved unsuccos.sful; and a ves.sel was 
also sent to Japan ; hut in consequence of the King of England having married a Princc.ss of Portugal, 
they were refused permission to trade: they then proceeded to Macao, but from the intrigues of the Por- 
tuguese, it was with diflSculty their cargo could be disposed of. 

The Company made out, and presented to Parliament, an account of all bullion, gold, silver, and 
pieces of eight shipped by them since the year 1667-8, to this pi esent year, 1674<. 

£ S. d. £ $. 4. 

In 1667-8 128,605 17 5 In 1671-2 186,420 8 3 

1668- 9^-. - ^^162,394 9 10 1672-3^^ 131,300 5 II 

1669- 70«,. 187,458 3 8 1673-4v 182,983 0 6 

1670- 1.. ....186,149 10 11 Total ....1,165,.311 16 6 

Voi,. I. ♦ H 
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“ In lieu whereof, and of several sorts of manufactures sent out by the Company, there had been 
paid unto His Majesty for customs the sum of about jP 35,(KM) per annum. 

“ And for encresusing the navigation and strength of this kingdom, there hath been built within that 
time, and are now in building, 24 sail of ships, from 350 to (iOO tons burden; and they have paid for 
freight and wages yearly to the amount of j£*I00,000 per annum. 

“ And have furnished His Majesty’s kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland with all sorts of 
blast India commodities, (excepting cinnamon, cloves, nuts, and mace), which, had they not done, would 
liave cost the kingdom furr greater rates to have been supplied from other nations. 

“ And besides which, there are exjiorted East India goods to other countries, by moderate estimate, 
double the value of what they have exjvortcd in bullion, which is a very great cncrease to the stock of 
this kingdom, and the proctied of a greater part thereof is from time to time retui ned in gold and silver. 

“ And as for the permissions granted to others to semi on their ships, the Company, not finding it 
convenient for themselves to trade in diamonds, Ijezoar stones, anibergreese, musk, jvcarles, and other 
fine goods, they have given leave to others to trade therein, paying only a small acknowledgment to the 
Company for freight, to the end that trade might not onely he preserved, hut encreased, to the kingdom’s 
advantage; hy which also this kingdom is not only furnished with those commodities, but there is also 
sent out from hence of those fine g()o<ls, t«i a very great value unto other countries, for encreusliig the 
stock of this kingdom.” 

1(»70. The English Company’s affairs being at this time in a prosperous state, instead of making a 
dividend, It was agreed to add the profit to their capital, hy which it became doubled; and every share of 
i?5() w’as now made i?100, so that their capital became i?739,782 10s. Although it had been so recently 
demonstrated by experience, that a trade with the East Tmlies could only be carried on with advantage 
tbrongli the medium of aii exclusive Company, the Company continued to be harassed l)y an inflexible 
oppositi(yn, who, emboldened by the spirit of the times, now meditated a blow at tlieir legal existence. 
A work of some celebrity made its appearance at this time, purporting to be the opinion of' a Barrister 
to a Country Gentleman, advising him against trusting bis children’s fortunes in East India bonds; 
because, as the Company were not cstahlished hy an Act of Parliament, they had no legal existence, and 
were of course liable to he overt timed or amiiliilaletl. This produced, on the jiart of the Company, a 
most able reply, snppo.sed to be from the pen of Sir Josiah Child, in which is exhibited the following 
view of their aflairs at this juncture : 

That they employed to and from India 30 to 3.5 ships, from 300 to COO tons burthen, 28 of which 
had been built within the last seven years ; that their exports in JG74-.5 consisted of bullion i:’320,000, and 
in woollens and other goods about i,M(K),0(M). The returns from that adventure were calitx^es, pejiper, 
saltpetre, indigo, raw and wrought silks, drugs, &c. which, on sale in I’ngland, produced i’8C0,00O, from 
which deducting .4.’G0,(KK) for the maintenance of factors, forts, garrisons, &c. they added annually to the 
stock of the kingdom .I?370,(X)0. There w'ere also exported in the private trade of their officers and 
servants, 

British manufactures and other goods, from to £50,000 

Bullion ..,.80,000 to 100,000 

the returns for which were made in diamonds, pearls, musk, ambergris, See. to the amount of from 
.C2.50,000 to ,C300,000. The amount of India commodities consumed in England was estimated at, raw 
and wrought silks, i’30, 000; pepper, 180,000 lbs. at 8d. ^’6,00; indigo and drugs, X^15,0(K); saltpetre, 
.C’SOjOOO; and calicoes, i^’l()0,000. Their stock, w'hich in ICC.5 was at 70 per cent, was now at 24.5. 

The ships sent out this season were thirteen in number; seven of which were destined to Bantam, 
three to Surat, and three to Coast and Bay, and their chartered tonnage amounted to C015 tons. 
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1G77. About tills period gn at claLnours had been ru^ed on account of the CoinpanY's cxclii 'n o 
privileges of trade, and many opinions were promulgated through the realm, that their charter was hcctaue 
forfeited and void by misuses and abuse. Doubts had also been suggested whether the (^oinpaii) were 
not liable to account to tlie ('rown for monies arising by jienalties levied in the East Indii's, by 
seizures of forfeited goods, and by damages and compositions received from their servants for breach ol' 
contracts. The King gnanted a new charter (being the fourth), dated October . 0 , U)77, hy w hich he con- 
firmed to the Coinjiany fgr ever, all their rights, lilMuties, and iVnnchises granted hy their former charters, 
notw'ithstandiiig any misuser, nonuser, or ahu.ser; and gave them tlie benefit of all damagt's they 
should recover from their servants or ship-owners, for breach of covenant, an<l a general jianlon 
to the Company and their servants of all debts and demands (except customs and subsidies w hich accrued 
since September, lti7G), directing that all prosecutions depending in respect thereof should he surc<‘ased 
and withdrawn. By this grant the Governor and Company were also authorized to eoln monc'y at 
Bombay, and in all other places mentioned in any of the King’s charUTs, so that any of such coins 
were not called hy the name of any coin current in the King’s dominions, e.\cepl in the East Indies. 

1C78. rermission was this year obtained for settling a factory nt Toiujiiin; but in consequence of 
tlie exactions of the Mandarins, and the little trade carried on there, it was soon ahuiidoiusl. Nine ships 
were sent out this season, three of whieh were <lestined to Bantam, thicc to (’oust and Bay, and three 
to Surat; their cliartered tonnage amounted to 483.') tons, 

1079. Ten ships were sent out this season, three of whieh were destined to Bantam, four to Coast 
and Bay, and three to Surat ; their eliarfered tonnage amounted to ,5100 tons. 

A factory w as established at Anmy in (’hina about this (lerioil. 

IfiSO. 'I'en shijis were sent out this season, five of which were destined to .Madras, three to Surat, 
and two to Bantam; their chartered tonnage was 497.5 tons, and the bullion and merchandise ex[iorU*d 
on them were i’.M0,213, Erom this jieriod the exports hy the I'.ust India Coinjmny are regnhnly staled. 

1681. I'lie .silk-weavers of London this year nnsnccessfully petitioned the House of’ Conniions 
against the w'car of East India silks, Bengal.s, &c. It was stated hy one of the mernher.s of tlie House 
“ that we consumed XMOO, 000 yearly in those East India inamifucltned goods, including printed and 
painted calicoes for cloths, bed-hangings, &c. 

The Turkey C()m|jany made a formal complaint to the C’«Mmcil of the Company's iiitcrfen ncc in tlie 
article of raw silk, and thereby lessening the demand lor woollens. 'I’he 'J'nrkey Company wcie heard 
in support of their complaint before the I.ords of the Privy Council, to which the East India Company 
made an able and satisfactory defence. The substance of the 'rurkey Company’s allegations and the East 
India Company's answers was printed, and exhibited an interesting view of the trade of both Companies. 

While the above proceedings were pending before the Privy Council, the Comjiany represented to 
their Lordships the necessity of their being afrortlctl protection against illicit traders. 'I’lu y stated they 
were at an expence of 1'1(W>,(M)0 per annum for foi ts, garri.sons, &e. an<l that it w imld he impossible to 
carry' on a profitable trade if interlopers were permitted. A ship, eomrnanded hy Captain Sands, lieing 
now about to proceed with a cargo of sC.50,tXKi value, the King, at the rcijnest of' the Conijiany, laid an 
embargo ujKin her; and after a long and interesting trial, a decision was made in favour of the Company; 
so that the ship and cargo were sold off, to the proprietors’ great loss. Notw itiistanding w hich, the inter- 
lopers continued their voyages to India, being encouraged by the opinion of several eminent lawyers, who 
freely declared that the King could not legally obstruct them by any charter whatever granted to the 
Company, unless their exclusive powers liad the sanction of an Act of Paj liument. 

E 2 
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1692. In August the Englisli were expelled from Bantam, in consequence of a quarrel between the 
old King ol' Buntuni and Ijis .son. The English took part with the father, and the Dutch with the son, 
and .sent tlu ir Iokc.s to Iiis assistance from Batavia, whereby the old King was vanquished, and shut up in 
prison, 'fhe young King gave the Dutch possession of the castle which commanded both t!»e town and 
fort, \v!icreu])oii they drove out the English Company’.s Oiclojs, and have ever since possessed the place. 

1 6S3. i ’or the more etrectually preventing and punishing interlopers residing at, or trading to the East 
Indies without licence, tin' King grunted the Company their fifth charter, dated August 0, 1683, empow- 
erlzig the (’onij)any', their factors, &c. to seize all ships and gooiLs brought from, or carried to any place 
w ithin the Jiniits of the Company's exchi.sive trade, grantiiig to the Company one moiety of the forfeiture, 
and re.serving the other moiety to the Crown. 

Also, that the Governor an<l ('omp-iny should have the rule and government of all forts, factories, and 
plantations, already or tln reafter to he settled hy the Company within the limits aforesaid, with the power 
of making and declaring peace and war with the heathen nations, and the appointment of Governors, S:c- 
wliieij Governors, &e. iniglit muster forces, and e.xccute martini law in India; the King, nevertheless, 
reserving the sovereign riglit over tiie said forts, &c. ami power of making peace and w'ar, when he should 
think fit to interpose his roynd autluzrity. 

Also a power to erert Courts of Jtidicaturc in any of their settlement.s, and to appoint Judges thereof, 
who slzould determine nccoialing to ecpiity and good conscience, and the law's and custotus ot merchants. 

And, lastly, the King granted that the Company should enjoy all privilege s in the City of London, 
in as large a manner as coidd be enjoyed hy any Company of merchants erected hy charter. 

An alarming and dangerous mutiny broke out among the military at Bombay. Captain Keigw’in, who 
eommaiuled the garrison, seizc'd the members of Government on the 2Ttli of December, IGS.^, annulled the 
Company’s authority by proclamation, and declared the island under the King’s protection. The Pi'esident 
at Surat used every means to persuade them to return to their duty, but in vain ; and it W'a.s not till 
November, 1691, tlze island was again subjected to t!»e Company's authority. 

The inhabitants of St. Helena w’cre also in a state of insurrection; many of them having refused to 
pay taxes, or acknowledge the Company's authority, it was found necessary to put in execution the powers 
with w'hich they were invested hy their new charter. Some of the most refractory were thereupon tried and 
executed. This occasioned a great ferment. The relatives of the parlies comphiinetl to Parliament, who 
voted the Company ’.s proceedings to be arbitrary and illegal, which w’as the means of rendei’ing tliem very 
unpopular; but in other resjiccts tlieir concerns were in a nourishing state, tlieir stock having in this year 
increased from 3i0 to .500 per cent. 

The English having been expelled from their fort and factory at Bantam, the King granted a commission, 
dated August 1, 168.3, authorizing the Admiralty to grant commissions to such as the Company sliould 
recommend, for enabling them to recover the said fort and factory from the Dutch, to whom the King of 
Bantam had made it over. 

10S6. The interlopers in India liaving become very numerous, and created great disturbances there, 
and, by setting themselves up as the true East India Company, incited the Mog»irs people to make war on 
the Company in Bengal, to their great detriment, and the hazard of being deprived of their privileges of 
trade granted them by the country powers; a ship of w’ar was dispatched to India, with the King’.s pro- 
clamation, enjoining all his suijects in India to repair to tlie Company’s forts and factories, and to submit 
to their jurisdiction, with orders to seize all interlopers; and for enlarging and corroborating the Company's 
authorities, the Kirjg giantcd them ft new charter, being the sixth, dated April 12, 1686, whereby lie 
ratified all the preceding thai ters fur ever in their fullest extent, notwithstanding any nonuser, misuser, or 
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abuser. And, further, granted to the Company, anil their re.s[>ective Presidents, Agents, Chiefs, and ('ouncils 
ill India, or to any three of them (whereof such President, Agent, or Chief to l>e one), power to administer 
to all persons employed by the Company, the oath taken hy the freemen of the Company, and such other 
lawful oaths ns the Court of Dii'ectors should jn'escrihe. And also a power to exercise martial law at 
St. Ileicn.i, and the Company's fort at Priaman on the IVest Coast of Sumatra, ns well as in all their other 
limits. And the King having been given to understand, that many of the native Princes and (lovernors of 
India, &c. taking advantage of the divisions, distractions, or rebellions amongst the English, occasioned 
by the late licentious trading of interlopers, had violated many of the Company’s ju ivileges, sur- 
prised their servants, ships, and goods, besieged their factories, invadeil their liberties, and hy many other 
ways, without just cause, abused their (Miiefs and Factors, to the dishonour of the English nation, for all 
which the Company intended to demand satisfaction in a pencealile way; and if not obtained that way, to 
use force of arms, wherein they would have occ.asion to use their ships in a warlike manner: wherefore the 
King granted full powders to the Company to appoint Admirals, C.aptaius, &e. from time to time, who might 
raise and muster seamen and siddiiTs on board their ships, ns should lie directed by the C'ompuny, or hy their 
Captain-General In India, to whom authority was grantal for seiz/mg all English interlopers, and eompelling 
them to submit, and for taking their ships and goods. Als(» to make war on such Indian Princes ns might 
hurt the Company; wdth power, in time of open hostility with any Indian nation, to exercise on the other 
side the Cape of Good Hope, martial law, as well on hoard their ships ns on land ; reserving, however, 
liberty to the King at pleasure to revoke this grant of martial hnv in their shijis. 

The Company might also coin in their forts any species of money usually coined hy the Princes of tliose 
countries, so that it should he agreeahie to the standards of those Princes in weight nml fineness, and so 
that they did not coin any European money; and it w’«s declared that nil such money so to he coined, should 
he current in any city, town, port, or place within the limits of the Company's cliarter, hut not elsewhere. 

The Company's affairs at this time were in so prosperous a state, that their profits in the nine years, 
1070 to 16S5, w’cre stated to have amounted to X’903,039. 

1000. The Company published a view of their affairs, in which they stated that within seven years 
tliey had built sixteen large ships, from 9tK) to 1,.300 tons burthen; tliat in lieu of Bantam, of which they 
had !)cen unjustly tleprived hy the Dutch, they had erected and garrisoned three forts for the protection of 
the pepper trade; that they had at sea, in India, and coming home, eleven sliips and four permission ships, 
whose cargoes amounted to ■£’300,000; that they had then outward-bound lor Coast and Bay, thirteen 
ships, valued at ^£’570, 000; seven for China and the South Seas, X’lOOjOOO; and that they possessed 
goods unsold to the amount of .^700,000; that they hail also restored to order the revolteil 
settlements of Bombay and St. Helena, had brought the war with the Mogul to a successful ter- 
mination, and obtained a phirmaund in confirmation of their former privileges. Nevertheless, the cla- 
mours of the interlopers, and of the friends of those put to death at St. Helena, jointly conspired to bring 
the Company into discredit ; insomuch, that printed papers were handed about, exposing their crimes and 
miscarriages, and proposals were also published for dissolving this, and erecting a new Company : and so 
far was the House of Commons influenced thereby, that they appointed a committee to consider of the 
East Fndia trade, before whom the evidence of the different parties was heard. The committee, after much 
deliberation, came to the resolution, the 16th of January, 1690, “ that it is the opinion of this committee, 
that the best way to manage the J iUst India trade is to have it in a new Company, and a new joint stock, 
and this to be established hy Act of Parliament; but the present Company to continue the trade, exclu- 
sive of all others, cither interlopers, or permission ships, tUI it be established.” The King's answer w as, 

“ that it being a matter of very great importance, it required some time to consider their address.” 
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In the meantime lie referred It to a Committee of the Privy Council, «nd the Company consented 
to abide by such regulations as the Council should prescribe. The Council resolved that their capital 
stock should Ik* made uj) X’l,. '500,000 at least, and not to exceed two millions, of which the present Com- 
pany’s stock of X740,000 was to constitute a part, and that they and the new subscribers should be incor- 
liorated for twenty-one years. To this the Company objected, on the ground that their quick stock aud 
revenue were really worth more than X7,5(K),0{X), and that the current price of their stock at market was 

1.50 per cent. ; that all their forts, towns, and terntories were their own for ever by their charters, and had 
cost lliein, first and last, upwards of X1,(KK),(XK). The King thereupon informed the Commons that, upon 
consultation, he found he could not dissolve the C.’ompany without giving them three years’ notice, <luriiig 
u'hich time they could not be hindered from trading, nor could a new Company trade till the three years 
were expired: he therefore recommended to them to prepare a bill for settling the business. The House 
accordingly took the subject under consideration; but owing to a diversity of opinion, nothing was 
detei juined upon, excejit an address to the King, to dissolve the Company at the end of three years. 

IbO k The Company, having made default in the payment of a duty of .5 j)er cent, imposed on their 
caj)ital slock, by an Act of the 4th and .5th of William and Mary, chap. 15, a doubt aro.se whether, in 
strictness of law, their charters were not become void, under a proviso contained in the Act. To prevent 
the disorders and inconveniences which would have befallen the Company, and other persons cojiccnied 
and employed in their commerce, as well at home as abroad, if the (Town were to have taken advantage 
of the forfeiture, the King granted to the Company a new charter of this date, for restoring them to their 
former capacities and i>rivileges; subj(‘et to a spt cial proviso, that if they should not accept of, and in all 
things conform to, such orders and constitutions as the King, with the advice of his I’livy Coimcil, should 
express and direct by any instrument under the great seal, the King should be at liberty to re.sunu‘ the 
rhurtcr. And by two separate instruments under the great seal, dated November 11, 1()‘).3, and 5i8th of 
8('ptember, Kifll, tlie King pr<*scril)ed various rules aud orders for the Company’s observance, vk. 

lly the instrument of IfiJf.d, it is ordered that, 

I. All subscribers shall be members ol'the (’ompany. 

II. C714,(MH) shall be added to the present capital stock of the Company by a fresh svdiscription. 

HI. None shall subscribe al)ove X'KMKM). 

IV. In general ('oiuts stock to give one vote, and none to have above ten votes. 

V. Such as shall become pro|)rictors by purchase, shall p.iy X'5 for their freedom; who (as also the 
icw .std)scribers) shall take the oaths appointed by law, and also the freeman’s oath. 

VI. The Governor, or in his absence, the Deputy Governor, to have a casting vote in all Courts; each 
)f them to have i’ l',()0() stock in their own right; and each Director and (’ommittee-man to have X’lOOO. 

VII. No permission shall be granted for ships to India on a private account, under the penalty of 
forfeiting the charters. 

1 1 1 . No private contract shall be made I'or the sale of g«>ods, saltpetre for the King's use only excepted ; 
i)iit all to be o|)enly and publicly sold ; and no one lot (jewels excepted) to exceed «C.5(X) value. 

IX. The Com|)any shall annually export goods to India, of the growth and product of England, to 
the value of at least cC10{),(XXl. 

X. T'he Company shall annually .supply the (Town with MX) tons of saltpetre, at .CdS lOs. per ton 
in time of peace, and .f’1.5 in time of war, 

XI. All dividends of the Company's profits shall for the future be made in money onlv. 

XII. A book sliall be kept by the (''ompany, wherein the value of their stock shall be entered, and 
ittested upon oath, and lay open to the view of all j>ersons concerned; and the like as to mortga;:' s, alien- 
dions, transfers, and assignments. 
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XIII. The joint stock of the Company shall continue for a term of twenty -one years; and for the 
space of one year before its expiration, books shall lie open for new subscriptious to a new joint stock. 

And by the second instrument of regulations, the following alterations were made : 

I. The Company may license their own commanders and mariners (but none other) to trade on 
their own private account, in such commodities and to such value as a General Court shall direct. 

II. To the intent that tlie Company's annual exports of English goorls to India, to the value of 
■£* 100,000, may be proved, a true account thereof in writing, signed by the Governor or Deputy, shall he 
annually laid before the King and Council, attesUsl (ui the oaths of the proper officers; and no part of 
such goods shall be relanded, or carried any where out of the Company’s limits. 

III. Neither the Governor, Deputy, nor Committee .shall lend out the Company's money without 
the authority of a General Court. 

IV. If this and the two last charters slmll not appear to be profitable to the Crown and realm, then, 
after three years’ warning, all the said three charters shall he detenniiied and void, and the said Governors 
and Company shall no longer continue a corporation. 

V. Lastly, the Comjiany shall, by a writing under their common seal, declare their acceptance of, 
and submission to, the said two charters; or, in their detault, no longer act as a corporation. 

1005. The Parliament of Scotland, on the 2(>th of June, 1CU5, passed an Act, enabling the King (as 
King of Scotland) to constitute a .Seottisli (’ompany, with powers to trade to Africa and the East Indies, 
and authorized it besides, not only to trade to the countries within the East India Company's limits, 
hut extended its range to America and the West Indies. It was, however, in the course of a few years 
repealed, in eon-sequence of the representations and remonstrances from the East India Company, and the 
other European nations interested in that commerce. 

The Company's settlements and trade having been exposed to great dangers by the continual depreda- 
tions of the English pirates in the Indian seas, a reward of X’dOU was offered by the King, and a like sum by 
the Company, for the apprelicnsion of Captain Avery, the principal of them, who, after enriching himself by 
plunder, liad gone to the llahamas, where his ship was sold, and the crew dispersed; several of them were, 
liowevcr, seized and executed. 

1097. This year the silk-weavers of London were extremely outrageous and tumultuous, on pretence 
of the great quantities of silks, calicoes, and other Indian manufactures imported by the East India 
Company, and worn by all sorts of persons. They even carried their violence so Air, as to attempt seizing 
the treasure at the h'ast India House, and had almost succeeded in it; but were in the end reduced to order. 

During the war with France, which was brouglit to a close by the treaty of Kyswick, the Company 
lost several valuable ships taken by the privateers of that nation. 

1699. From the encouragement given to private tra<lers l>yslicences to trade with India, an opinion 
began to prevail that a second East India Company might Imj formed. The private merchants therefore 
made application to obtain from Parliament an Act lor creating another Company, whereupon the Court 
of Directors made an offer to a<lvance L7tX>,0(K> at 4 per cent, interest, for the public service, provided 
their charter should he conArmed l)y Act of Parliament. The private merchants offered to raise 
at 8 per cent, interest, provided they miglit have the exclusive trade to India vested in them. 'J'his Jjisf 
offer was considered the most advantageous to the public, and a bill was introduced into the House of 
C ommons for accepting the offer; and they were incorporated by the name of the English Company tj ailing 
to the East Indies, tlie old, or London Company to be permitted to trade till tlie i?9th of September, 1701. 
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Thus the nation had two East India Companies constituted upon parliamentary authority. No sooner 
was the new Company erected, than numerous and obvious difiiculties and objections were started against 
their trading during the throe years remaining to the old Company, who were in possession oF the forts, 
and of tlie privileges granted in India by Uie Moguls, &c. The English Company, therefore, in the course 
of a short period made advances to the London Company for a coalition, or union of stock and trade, 
which were rejected. On the 19th of January, 1699— 1700, the London Company obtained an Act of Par- 
liament, continuing them a corporation. On the 8th of March the King recommended an union of the two 
Companies, as it was his opinion “ that it would be most for the interest of tlic Indian trade." 

During these unsettled times the Company’s stock fluctuated from 300 to 37 per cent. 

Ihewearof India wrought silks, stuffs, and calicoes was become so universal in England at this 
time, and the complaints thereof so loud, that it was now thought j>roper to remedy so great an evil, 
'flic grievance was greatly heightened by the double importations by two East India Cotn[)anies, which 
raised a great clamour in various parts of the country. A statute was therefore passed, enacting that 
from IVIichaclmas, 1701, all wrought silks, llengals, and stuti’s mixed wil!> silk orherba, of the manufacture 
of Persia, China, or the East Indies; and also all calicoes, printed, painted, dyed, or stained there, should 
be locked up in warehouses ajipointed by tlie Commissioners of the Customs, till re-exported; so as none 
of the said goods should be worn or used, in either apparel or furniture, in England, on forfeiture thereof, 
and also of £200 penalty on the person having, or selling any of them. 

The Englisli Company established a factory at Borneo, and a ship was dispatched to China. 

1700. In consequence of the recommendation of tlie King to form an union of the two Companies, 
a Court of proprietors of the London Company was called on the 23d of December, 1700, at which it was 
resol\{*<l, “ that this Conqiany, as tlu'y have always been, so are tlujy still ready to embrace every oppor- 
tunity by whicli they may manifest their duty to Ilis Majesty, and zeal for the public good, and that they 
are desirous to contribute their utmost endeavours for the preservation of the East India trade to this king- 
dom, and are willing to agree witli tlie new Company upon reasonable terms.” 

The Court were informed, that “ His Majesty was glad to find that tlic London Company were dis- 
posed to unite with the English Company on reasonable terms, and that he would willingly know from 
themselves what those terms were.” 

A General (murt was accordingly summoned, at wliich it wa.s re.solved, “ that what terms may be 
judged reasonable, they do humbly conceive must arise from a treaty, and that they have appointed seven 
persons of this Company to treat with the like number of the Englisii Company, in order to an union.’* 
Various conferences were held with the Governor and Committee of the English Company; and in January, 
1702, the general terms of union were agreed on by both Companies, and approved by tlieir respective 
General Courts on the 27th of April, 1702. 

1702. An indenture, tripartite between the Queen and the two East India Companies, dated the 
22d of July, 1702, passed under the gr^at seal of England, which is described as the “ Charter of Union.” 
By this deed it was settled that the London Company should purchase as much of the stock of the English 
Company, at par, as would vest in each an equal proportion of the =C2,000,0(X), for the advance of wliich 
to Government tlie charter had been originally granted to the English Company. The interests of the 
London and English Companies and private traders were as follow ; 

The T.ondon Company’s subscription 0^31.5, 000 

The English (’ompany’s 1,662,000 

Se[)arate traders’ subscription 23,000 

£200,000 
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By this agreement tlie interests of Uie two Companies were fixed, as follow: 

Turcliase of stock by the London Company, /*ti73,0()(), in addition to tln-ir 

former stock, making their share together 

English Company’s proportion^»v»«v%%.,».«.»xv,».»xv.,.„,x»„**,.*„»*».*%.»* OHS, .500 

Separate traders' proportion 2.1,000 

i'2,000,000 

It was decided th.nt in future the trade to India should be carried on for seven years by the charter of 
the English Comp.anv. Ivstininttvs were made of the dead .stock of both ( 'o)))|>aFiies, tli.at is, fijrls, facto- 
ries, buildings, &e. as distinguished from money, ships, or merehaiulise. The dead stock of the Lomlon 
Company was valued at -£'.T10,000, and that of the English (Company at i’70,00O; the English Conipany, 
.therefore, were to [>ay' i? 1. 10, 000 to the London Company, so as to make uj» their moiety of the whole 
dead stock, estitnaUal at E’K)0,(X)0, and intended to beemne an additional .stock on tlie joint nceount. 

The London Company were to retain the use of tlieir dead stock at home, that is, their odices and 

warehouses, during seven years, and after that period they were to go to the Cnited Cornjiany. During 

this period, also, each Company were to hold their distinct Courts, ami might raise money, i-itherfor tlieii- 
respective shares of the united trade, for their separate ulfairs, or for paying thch' separate dehts; but all 
debts contracted fur the joint trade, were to he paid out of tin* l.hdteil Company's stock. Each Company 
were forthwith to bring hoim' tlieir separate estates, and make dividends to their respective jn'oprietors ; 
alter wliieh, neithtr Comjiany were to semi out ships, bullion, or goods on llu ir separate account. 

A Court of twenty-four Managers was appointed, twelve to be chosen troni emli Company, to carry 
on the trade, and to act nceordiug to smh rules as might be .settled by the (leiieral Courts of both 
Companies, empow’ered to make hye-laws for the united trade. Each (Company were to furnish an cijual 
part of the stock of the united trade, ami to export one tenth fif tlieir cargoes in goods of the groivlli or 
manufacture of England, an account of which was to be annually delivered to the Erivy Council; hereby 
releasing both Companies from all former covenants, saltpetre excepted, of which mereluuidise they' were 
obliged to deliver to tlie (Jllice of Ordnance 4‘M'i tons, at X’t.5 per ton in time of pence, and at X’.'lJ in lime 
of wrar, the refrnetion thereof settled at 1.5 percent.; but no transaction on the joint trade was to he adopted 
without the concurrence of both Coiu|>anieH, the General ('ourts of w hicli, and the Court of Managers 
were to have the .sob' government of all their forts, factories, &c. in Imliu, and to ajijioint Governors uml 
ofliccrs, with powers to build lin ts, See, and to raise, train, uml muster a military force for iJie del'ence of 
the same, uml wdth authority to coin foreign money in India. 

The London Company were to convey, with the Queen’s licence, the Islands of llomhay and St. He- 
lena to the Eiigli.sh C'ompany, and resign their charters to the Queen in two inonllis after the expirotion 
of the .seven years ; and thenceforward the charter of the Ehiglish Company (lOf S) w as to be considered 
that of both, and the two East India Companies were to take the name in future of 

“ The United Companv ok Mehciiants of E.ngla.nd tradino to the JIast Indies," 

whose afiairs were to be conducted by their own Directors, agreeable to the 1 0th of King William. 

This deed having settled the respective interests of the two Companies at home, and having also ascer- 
tained the estimated value of their dead .stock at home and abroad, was followed on tlie same day by 
what was termed u Quimjue-l’artlte Indenture of conveyance of the dead stock of the two East India Com- 
panies. This indenture was made between the London Company of the first part; the English Company 
of the second part; Sir Jeremy Sambrooke, trustee of tlie London Company’s freehold warehouses in 
•Great St. Helens, London, of the third part; Sir Thomas Davall, and others, trustees of the London 
Company’s leasehold warehouses in Great St, Helens, of the fourth part; and Sir James Bateman and 
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others, trustees for the English Comjiany, of the fifth part. By this deed the London Company agreed 
to transfer the charters by whicli they held the islands of Bombay and St. Helena, to the English Com- 
pany, in consideration of i?ij00,000 credit in the united trade, and the sum of oCl;i(),()0() paid to them 
in rnoney, and also their rights to all their several forts and factories, within the limits of their charter, in 
the l'.ast Indies, of which the following is an enumeration, vi:. 

The factories depeiiding on the Presidency of Bombay, Surat, Baroacb, Arnedabad, and Agra. 

On the iMulab.ir Coast, the forts and factories of Car%var, Tellieherry, Anjengo, and Calicut. 

In I’ersia, the factories of Gombroon, Schira;?, and Ispahan, with the yearly rent of 1000 toniands, 
or £3,333 Os. Sd. paid by the Sophi of Persia at Gombroon. 

On the Coast of Coromandel, Gingee and Orixa, the factories depending on the Presidency of Fort 
St. George, or St. George, and the City of Madras, Fort St. David, Cuddalore, Porto Novo, Pcltipole, 
Mausullpatam, Madapollam, and Vizagapatam, and connected with them, the settlements on the Island of* 
Sumatra; or, York Fort, Bencoolcn, Indrapore, Priaman, Sillebar, and the stations de|)cndcnt on 
Bencoolen ; and also the factory of Tonf(uln. 

The factories dependent on the Presidency of Fort William; or Fort William, Chutanuttee, Balasore, 
Cossimbuzar, Dacca, TIugliley, Malda, Uajamahl, and Patna, with all their claims or title to Bantam, or 
any otiur settlements they might liave had in the Southern Seas; and all the stores and ammunition be- 
longing to the said forts and factories res|)ectively, and comprehending all the rents and customs ari.sing 
from those settlements, and all the grants or phirmaunds by wdn'ch tl>e same were sold to them. This 
transfer also included their warehouses in lamdon, and their house in Leadenhall Street. 

I'he Englisli Company, on the other hand, declared to the London Company that the following .set- 
tlements constituted their tlead stock, for which they were to be allowed .F70,000 in the united stock ; 
vt3. the factories at Surat, in the Bay of Bengal, at Mausulipatain, Madapollam, on the i,sland of Borneo, 
and on the island of Pulo Condore, with the stores and ammunition belonging to each, and all of them; and 
it was in explanation mutually covenanted that both (,’ompanies should enjoy the respective profits, and 
pay the respective charges of all their .settlements, to the date of this deed, July 22, 1702. 

170 3. The bullion exported from England to tlic East Indies in six years, from 1098 to 1703, both 
years inclusive, was in silver .C3, 1 7 1 and in gold L'128,229, total .i’3,299,034-; being on an average 
^’.>19,939 j)er annum. It appe ars, by an account made up by the Inspector General of the Customs, that 
the East India goo«l.s re-exported from England in the four years, 1098 to 1702, amoimted to L’2,o38,93L 
being on an average l'M)7,7S7 per annum. 

TJic first auction in England was by Governor Yale, of Madras, of the goods he biouglit home. 

1704-. The Council of Pulo Condore obtained a grant of the island from tlie King of Cochin-China. 
In the following year, on the 2il of March, an insurrection took place among the Malay soldiers, who set 
fire to the Company's warehouse.s, ami massacred the Chief and the greatest j)art of the English on the 
island. The Mal.iys were supposed to hove been in.stigated by the Cochin-Chinese, that tlicy might get 
jKisses.sion of tlie Company 's treasure, estimated at 22,000 tales. 

1707. By an Act, 0 Anno, chap. 2, for better securing the duty on East India goods, the security 
there.'itter to he given, pursuant to the Act of the 9tli of King William, that the East India Company 
.should cause all the merchandise in any ship from India to be brought to some port in England, without 
previously breaking bulk, was directed to be after the rate of .dP2,500 for every 100 tons of each ship sent 
to the I miles (necessary provisions, stores, and merchandise, for the people and garrison of St. Helena, for 
their own proper consumption, only excepted); and except also where tlie breaking of hulk, or landing of 
goods should hajipen by the danger of the seas, encmie.s, re.straint of Princes, &c. under penalty of forfeit- 
ing such goods or their value, &c. 
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Tlie Englisli settlement at Banjnr Mossin was siulffcnly attackctl by flic natives on the 27th of 
June, 1707; and though they were at first beaten oil', the loss of the English in killed was so great, that 
it was with difficulty the survivoi-s escaped on board the ships. The loss of treasure belonging to the 
Company on shore was estimated at 50, (KK) dollars. The natives were supposed to have Ir’cii instigated to 
this measure by the Chinese, who were jealous of their interfcr<*nce in trade. 

1700. The Earl of Godolpliin having been constituted arbiter of the rights und privileges of the 
two Companies, ami cinpowerwl to examine and ascertain the reciprocal credits and tlebts of each, made 
his award, the substance of which is as follows: 

That all debts or money due to tlie Old or London Coinjuiny, in India, China, I’ersia, St. Helena, 
&c. ; and also all debts due to the English Company in India, China, &c. and the separate goods, wares, 
and merchandise of both Compaaics laden on sliips in India, and which might not arrive in the River 
Thames before the 1st of September, 1708, should become the stock or property of the United Company 

That the London Company should transfer to the Queen, by indenture under their common seal, all 
theii* foreign debts, or debts due to them in India before t lie .'list of October, 1708, to the intent that 
the Queen might regrant the same, within ten days utler that date, to the United Compiniy. 'I’liat alter 
such regrant or transfer by tlie Queen, the Unite<l Company sliould he liable to pay Uir separate debts 
both of the London and English Cutnpunivs in Iinlia. That the estate and ell'cets oi“ the London Com- 
pany would not he sufliciefit to pay their Ibreign debts, or debts in India, to which debts the United 
C’ompany would bc'come liable from tim date of this award; and tiunxdtvre decreed that the London 
Company should pay to tlie Uniteil Company the sum of ii'lH),f)l5 4>s. 9d. 

That the estate and efl'ects of the EiUglish Company in India would exceed their separate dilvts, and 
therefore decreed that the United (.’ompuny should pay X’0(>,()().5 is. 2d. to the Directors of the English 
Company, for tlu' use of their n sjK'ctive inemhers. 

That the London Coin|)any were ijuleblcd to a largo amoimt in Englaml, and llierefore ein|X>wereii 
them to call on their proprietors to raise L’20( ),()(>(), in two iiistahnents, before the 1st of Fehruory, 1709, 
And such further sum before the Ist of March, 1709, as would he suHicient to clear ofl' all their home 
debts; and then, taking into view the sum which had l)een advanced by tiui London (Company at tlie 
union, to eqiiali/c the stock of the two Companies (or what was termed the 70 per cent, additional stock), 
decided, that when the London Company should have raised the first 100, ()(M), the United Company 
should repay to them one-third of the said money, or additional stock, advanced by them at the union, 
for carrying on the united trade; and when they should have raised tlie second ClOOjtXK), another third 
part of the said additional stock sliould in like manner be repaid; and vvlum tluy slioiild have raised a sum 
sufficient to defray all their debts in Great Hritam, the remainder of the said additional stock should ho 
repaid, with the exception of .CTO, 000, which was to be reserved as a security or penalty, that tlie 
London Company shouhl surrender all their charters to the Queen on or before the 25111 of March, 1709, 
winch sum, on their failing to make such surrender, was to he lbiTeite<l to the United Company; hut in 
the event of such surrender lieing made, the said sum of .X.’70,000 was to be vested in trustees, to pay 
any remaining debts of tlie London Company ; and should any sur])lus remain, to be distributed among 
the members of the London Company. 

And, lastly, it was decided, that tlie London Company should transfer, before the 19th of March, 
1709, to their respective members all such stock, in the proportion of tlieir respective shares, as the said 
London Company might have in the stock of the United Company ; and tliat the members having right 
to it, should be admitted to all the privileges of members of the Unitwl Company. 

This award, proceeding on the authority of the Act of Parliamuut, was to be confirmed in all its 
parts by a decree of the High Court of Chancery. 
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By an account subjoined to the award, it appears that the debts of the London Company amounted to 
i'l ,249,807 7s. (id. and their assets to only X’850,011 18s. 5d. being a deficiency of <£^399,795 9s. Id. 

By an Act of tlic 0th of Anne, chap. 17, the Company, on advancing a further sum of ^1,2(X),000 
for the public use, without any additional interest, or, which was the same thing, on consenting to receive 
6 per cent, interest for the former and present loan, amounting together to X’3,200,000, had the term 
of their exclusive trade prolonged for 14} years; that is to say, whereas, by the law of 1G98, they 
Were to be redeemable upon three years’ notice after 1711, and repayment of principal and interest, their 
redemption was now prolonged to three years’ notice after I.ady Day, 172G. And for enabling the 
Company to make good this loan to the publie, they were by this act empow ered to borrow as far as 
i?l, 500,000 on bonds, over and above what they were legally authorized to do before, and also to make 
calls of money from their proprietors. The proprietors of the X’7,2(K) in separate trade, might still 
continue so to trade till Michaelmas, 1711, when the United Company might, on three years’ notice, pay 
the same oft, whereby their privileges of trading would be solely vested in the Company. By this Act that 
part of the Act of the 12th of King William, which laid a duty of 5 per cent, on goods exported to 
India, was to cease from Michaelmas, 1714. 

1710. The following is a list of the various places in which factories were established at different pe- 
riods, from the commencement of the trade to the East Indies, till the union of the two Companies in 1708. 

In the Red Sea or Arabian Gulf, Aden and Mocha. 

In the Persian Gulf, Bussorah, Bushire, Gombroon, Ispahan, and Schiraz. 

On the western side of India at tlie under-mentioned places: 


Cutch. 

Bombay. 

Barcelore. 1 

Cranganore. 

Cambay. 

Ray bag. 

Mangalore. 

Cochin. 

Amedabad. 

Rajahpore. 

Durmapatam. 

Porca. 

Brodera. 

Car war. 

Cananore. 

Carnoply. 

Baroach. 

Baticaloc. 

Tellicherry. 

Quilon. 

Surat. 

Onore. 

Calicut. 

Anjengo. 


On the eastern side of the Peninsula, or Coast of Coromandel, the folk)vving: 


Tuticoriri. 

[ Fort St. George. I 

1 Mausulipatam. 

Vizagapatam. 

Porto Novo. 

Pulicat. 

Verasheroon. 

Bimliapatam. 

Cuddalorc. 

Pettipole. 1 

Ingeram. 

Ganjam. 

In Bengal the under-mentioned: 



Balasore. J 

Cossimbuzar. 

Lucknow. 

Lahore. 

Calcutta. 

Rajahmal. 

Brampore. 

INIaldn. 

Hughlcy. 

Patna. 

Agra. 

1 Dacca. 

On the Malay Peninsula to the southward: 



Slam. 

Quedah. 

j Cochin-China. 

1 J chore. 

Pegu. 

Cambodia. 

j Patany. 

1 Ligore. 

On the Island of Sumatra and Java: 



Acheen. 

1 Sillebar. j 

j Jambee. i 

1 Japara. 

Passaman. 

Ticoo. 1 

1 Bantam. | 

1 J acatra. 


On the Island of Borneo, at Banjar Massin, and Succadana ; and on Celebes, Macassar. 
In the Moluccas, on Banda, Amboy na, and Pulo Roon. 
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In the China Seas; Pulo Condore, Tywun, Chusaii, Amoy, and Macuo; Alagindaiiao on the 
island of the same name, and Firando in Japan. 

In India a factory is simply what would be considered a house of agency for the sale and purchase 
of goods on commission. Factories of this description were frequently established in different places, 
with a view of exploring the state of the markets, and ascertaining the situations that were best adapted 
for trade. These minor factories were sidyect to the authority and controul of' u superior government, 
consisting of a Chief and Council, with whom all orders and instiaictions originated, and to whom the 
factors were accountable for their transactions. A subordinate factory formerly, as at present, seldom 
consisted of more than a Factor, and a Writer as Ids assistant, with a few natives to perform the operations 
of nianuiil labour. 

Ot tlie preceding factories 32 weie at uinTorent periods established for the purpose of procuring the 
article of piece-goods only, ttz. 10 on the north and western side of India, 11 on the Coast of Coromandel, 
and 1 1 in Bengal. And in the provision of pepper no less than 29 factories were settled at various times 
and in different places, vi~. 10 on tlie Coast of Malabar, 6 on Sumatra, J on Java, and 4 on the 
Eastern Islands, most ot which were withdrawn, not answering (lie expence of their maintenance. 

Ihc following is an account of the number of ships sent from England hy the I.ondon Company in 
the years 1681-2 to 1700-10 inclusive, with their chartered tonnage, ami the amount ol' their CQrgoe% 
which consisted of bullion and merchandise, the particulars of each of which cannot be ascertained; exclu- 
sive of ships belonging to individuals, of which no account has been preserved. 




SI'/.ps. 

A.iiotiiil of 

I'Xi.OtlS. 

Ycais. ' 

Ships. 

Aiiiouiii of 
Exports. 


No. 

Toiittage. 

i.- ! 


No. 

1 'rolHiam'. 

i.- 

l(iS0-l 

10 

4,075 

310,213 

T(>0.5-(> 

7 

.3,120 

228,022 

1081-2 

23 

0,100 

834,400 

imf-7 

4 

1,870 

11. 5, .570 

1682-3 

21 

8,025 

51.5,24(> 

1007-8 

0 

3,005 

388,058 

1083-4 

22 

10,880 

482,147 

1008-0 

14 

5, .5.50 

.500,014 

1084-5 

14 

.5,515 

.520, .341 

1000-0 

12 

5,080 

582,75.3 

1085-0 

13 

7,775 

(>40,209 

1700-1 

7 

2,075 

4.52,710 

1080-7 

0 

.3, .320 

208,058 

1701-2 

0 

2,085 

.317,20.3 

1087-S ; 

0 

2,008 

157,401 

1702-3 

12 

4,730 

220,22.3 

1088-0 

2 

87.5 

30,2.30 

170.3-4 

I. 3 

4,105 

411,745 

1080-00 

4 

05.5 

13I,(»02 

1 70 1-5 

17 

.5,025 I 

340,711 

1000-1 

0 

2„580 

12.5, 101 

170.5-0 

0 

2,420 

108,1.38 

1001-2 

7 

2,780 

1 4.3,728 

1 700-7 

0 

,3,120 

.33.3,245 

1002-3 

.'i 

2,510 

171,812 

1707-8 

15 

5,1.30 

502,083 

100.3-4. 

15 

5,8.58 

077,010 

1708-0 

10 

3,410 

550,358 

1004-5 

0 

.3,855 

305,301 

1700-10 

13 

4,5.50 

513,7.33 


1711. By an Act of the 0th of Anne, chap. 7, it is declared that no person shall serve as a Director 
of the East India Company and the Bank of England at one and the same time. The like regulation was 
also prescribed with regard to the South Sea Company, established in this year. 

The price of East India Stock in the month of November in this year was 1241. 

1712. By the 10th of Anne, chap. 28, to encourage the Company to proceed in their trade, and 
make lasting settlements, tlieir exclusive privileges were further prolonged until three years after Lady 
Day in 1733; and they were allowed to continue trading in their corporate capacity, although flieir 
funds .should be reileemed. 

The Company presented a petition to Parliament against a Bill for laying additional <luties on 
calicoes, tea, coftee, drugs, &c. in which they stated that they exported woollens and other British 
products to the extent of =1*150,000 per annum. 
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1714. The Emperor, Charles VI. granted commi.s.sions to ships fitted out at Ostend, for trading 
to the East Indies. These ships it was discovered were chiefly English or Dutch property, covered under 
the Ein|)cror’s flag. Roth the English and Dutch Governments complained of this transaction to the 
Court of Vienna, as Ijeing a breach of the treaty of Munster; but the Emperor did not manifest any 
inclination to redres.s the evil. 

171. '5. The English Coraj)any sent a deputation to Delhi, to solicit redress for the past, and security 
against tuture oppressions on the part of the officers of the Mogul Government. The Mogul granted 
them a phirinaund, under date January G, 1716, exempting their trade from duties, on the payment of 
a j)eshcush of 10,000 rupees per annum. 

In the phirmaund it is recited, as part of the Company’s representation, “ that customs on English 
goods are only payable at Surat; that in Shah Jehan’s time these were only 2 per cent; in the 
time of Aurungjsebe at Surat, and none at other places; in Rahaiider Shah’s time they were 2[ ; 
that by reason of the Government officers’ oppressions, it is three years since they have withdrawn their 
tactory. In Raliar and Orixa they have no customs. In Hughley they give 3000 rupees a year in lieu. 
Ry this phirmaund they are allowed to possess forty biggahs of land (about 15 acres) wherever they 
esIubJIshed a factory.” 

17IG. No redress having been obtaine<l for the invasion of the privileges of the English East India 
( ompany, a proclamation wtis issued by the King, strictly prohibiting Ills Majesty’s subjects from trading 
to the J’.ast Indies under foreign comnussion.s, contraiy to the privileges of the Engli.sh East India C’om- 
[)any, and also from serving on boartl foreign ships, 

Ry an Act, Geo. I. chap. 11, no goods from the East Indies can be landed in Ireland, on penalty 
of forli'iture of goods and vessel. 

About this period there was a considerable scarcity of silve r coin in England, occasioned, as it was 
stateel, by the vast exportation of silver hnllion to the East Indie s, whereby silver hael become scarcer, anel 
golel more plentiful, by tlie profit of bringing golel from India anel ('hinn. It vvjis as.serted that the East 
India (.e)mpany hud exported in one year near 3,000,000 ounces of silver to India, which was more 
than w^ns imported from all parts. 

1/18. 3 he traele from Ostenel to Inelia, untlcr the Empe*roi’s flag, being still carried on, notw ith- 

standing the reHHonstrances of the I'higlish {uul Dutcli, an Act wais passeel for the better securing the 
hiwlul trade of Ills Majesty’s suhje'cts te) the East Iiielics, and for the more cflectually preventing all 
Ills Majesty’s subjects from trading thither under foreign commissions, whereby it was enacted that 
“ whereas it is of great importance to the w'clfnre of the kingilom, that the trade to and from the East 
Indies be regulated according to Acts of Parliament, and the royal charters; and that, particularly by an 
Act ot the ‘fill ol King AVilliam III, the East Indies should not he visited nor frequented by any Rritisb 
subjects, other than sucli ns might lawfully trade thither, under the penalties therein set fortli; and that 
the goods laden (roin India should, w ithont breaking bulk, be brouglit to some port in Great Rritain to 
be laden. Notwithstanding which restrictions, and the [iroelamation of the year 1716, .several Rritish 
sulijects, not entitled under tlie said laws, have presumed to trade to India, in foreign and other ships, to 
the diniiiiulion ol His Majesty’s custom.s, and the trade of this kingdom; wherefore the contraveners arc 
hereby declareil liable to all the penalties of the laws in beuig. And, moreover, the East India Company 
are hereby authorized to seize on the persons of all such Rritish subjects as sbaJl be found within their limits, 
and to send them prisoners to England; ami that all or any Rritish subjects, acting under a commission 
Irom any foreign potentate, shall forK-it i?5(X) for every such offence.’*— -This Act was fiu tlier coutinued, 
by the 5th of Geo. III. chap. 211, for seven yeai’s, from tlie 1st of May, 1732. 
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1719. The Company's servants, having ulmndoned York Fort, on the West Coast of Sumatra, be<ran 
erecting Port Marlborough, two or three miles distance; but were prevented proceeding by the natives, 
wlio drove them out. In the ensuing year they returned, and without opposition completed the fort. 

1721. The use of printed Indian calicoes, both in apparel and household furniture, was at this time 
become so universal, as to he a great detriment and obstruction to the woollen and silk manufactures of the 
kingdom. This had occasioned several riots and tumults of the weavers in London, &c. It w as therefore 
fonntl necessary to redress the grievance, wherein so many were inter(?8ted. An Act of Parliament was in con> 
siMpienee passed, to preserve and encourage the woollen and silk manufactures, Sec. which absolutely prohi- 
bited the wear thereof, under the penalty of £!} lor each offence on the wearer, and of =P20 op the seller. 

The Ostenders still persisting in trading to the East Indies, Parliament passed an Act for further pre- 
venting His Majesty’s subjects from trading under foreign commissions, and prohibiting the importation of 
lea from any part of liluropc, over and above all former restraints laid on lliitisli subjects from resorting 
or trading to the East Indies under foreign commissions; with sundry other new additional restraints 
caul pcnnUics. (7 Geo. 1. cliap. 20.) And by the Dutch placards it was made death lor any of their 
suhjcu ts to he concerned therein. 

1722. The interference of the Ostend f 'ompany, and various otlier difficnlties, at this time obliged . 
the Coin[)any to reduce their hull' yearly dividend from 5 to 4 ptT cent. 

1720. King George I. granled the Company a new charter of confiniwition, with ample powers to 
erect corporations at Bengal, Tvladras, and Bombay, and to establish Courts of Judicature there. The 
powers conferred by this charter were enlarged and more accurately defined by subse(iuent charters. 

In this year the East India House in Leadcnhall Street was built. 

1727. By an Act of the 13th of George I. chap. 8, the South Sea Company, with the licence and 
consent of the I^ast India Company, were allow'cd to take in negroes at Mailagascnr, giving security not 
to break bulk, or to proceed to any other places witliin the Company’.s limits, under forfeiture of their 
ships and cargoes, and of double the value. This Act ivas to continue for si.v years only ; and the South Sea 
Company w'ere thereby limited to four ships annually, and to carry to Madagascar nothing but the 
necessary provisions, &e. solely for the jiurehase of negroes, 

'I'lie I'.nglish and Dutch at length succeeded in convincing the Emjieror of the injustice of sanctioning 
the Ostend East India traders; whereupon he suspended their charter. 

IT JO. The Company's term for the redemption of their eaj>ilnl, and of their exclusive trmle, being 
near its expiration, that is, on three years’ notice from Lady Day, 1733, a iiowcrful and strenuous oppo- 
.sition to its renewal was now raised by certain merchants ami gentlemen, who, fore.seeing that the Com- 
pany would apply to the legislature for a prolongation of their exclusive privileges, determined to he 
beforehand w'itli them; and, therefore, in February, 17.30, they presented to the House of Commons 
their petition and proposals, wherein they offered to advance T3,200,(X)(), to redeem the fund of the 
Company, by five several payments, the last to be at I.ady Day, 1733, to be allowed an interest of 
4 per cent, till that term, and only 2 per cent, after it; provided, 

I. That they might be incorporated, and in all respects vested with all the exclusive privileges and 
trade of that Company; yet so as not to trade in one joint stock, or in their corporate capacity, hut tJuit 
the trade should be free and open to all Ilis Majesty's sul»jects, who should pay one per cent, of the 
value of their exports to India, in consideration of their taking out a licence from the proposed corporation. 

II. That this trade be solely carried on from the Port of London. 

III. That the proposed Company’s term be 31 years, and be redeemed on three years' notice. 

lY. That, moreover, for enabling the proposed corporation to defray the expences of forts and 
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•ettlcnients In India, as well as the preservation and enlargement of the trade, they were to be empowered 
to levy a duty of 5 |>er eent. on the gross value of all the merchandise which should be imported from India. 

The House of Commons rejected the petition, and passed a bill, entitled “ An Act for reducing the 
annuity or fund of the United East India Company, and for ascertaining their right of trade to the East 
Indies, and the continuance of their corporation for that purpose,” upon the terms therein mentioned; 
whereby, after a full recital of former statutes and charters, the Company agreed, and it was enacted, that 
their yearly fund should be reduced from 5 to 4 per cent, from Michaelmas, 1730; in consideration 
W’hereof, and of .PgOOjOOO to be paid by them for the public service of the yeor 1730, all their exclusive 
privileges of trade to the East Indies were continued and prolonged from I.ady Day, 1730, to Lady Day, 
1700, and throe years’ notice then to be given, being in all, including the said three years’ notice to Lady 
Day, 1709, .33 years; when, on payment of their entire capital of X^3,200,000, their exclusive privileges 
of trade were to cease and determine. Yet, nevertheless, the Company were to continue as a corj)oration for 
ever, to enjoy the East India trade in common with all other subjects. Tlic Com})any, moreover, at any 
time, on one year's notice after Lady Day, 1730, might be pai<l oil' their whole capital by any payments, 
not loss than .P500,000 at a time, and so on from time to time, on such yearly notices by Parliament. 
The Company were likewise hereby debaned from possessing in Great BriUiin lands, tenements, &c. 
exceeding i^'l 0,000 yearly rent. 

1734. The folhjtving is a staten\ent of the miinher of ships sent out from England by the Company, 
with their chartered tonnage, thoajuount of merchandise and bullion exporte<l, the number of ships lost or 
taken, likenvise the sale amount of the gtHuls imported by the Company in each year, 1708-9 to 1733-4. 



.Shijis 

s<‘!it IVoni 
iglaiul. 

j KMM>KTS niOM KN( 

iii.ANn. 

^0 

I.MPORTS. 

Years. 

El 

1 M.i.-liand.M', 

littllion 

1 Total. 


Sale Amount. 


No. 

( 'I'oiis. 

1 ^ 

£ 

i ^ 


£ 

1708-9 

10 

.3,410 

102,187 

388,171 

550,358 

2 

986,516 

1709-10 

13 

4,5.)0 

101,071 

352,062 

.513,7.33 

3 

654,7(>6 

1710-1 

15 

5,0,o5 

200,515 

37.5,405 

,575,920 

1 

496,5.32 

1711-2 

12 

4,410 

102,292 

327,705 

489,997 

1 

955,372 

1712-3 

8 

2,790 

109,012 

223,102 

3.32,204 



913,866 

171.3-1 

11 

.3,395 

S5,2()(> 

2(71,000 

348,200 



1,429,519 

1 711-5 

<) 

3,410 

79,304 

304,871 

441,235 



1,394,022 

1 71 5-ti 

12 

1,420 

00,800 

422,720 

483,592 

1 

1,159,888 

171 0-7 1 

13 

1,045 

08,547 

489,030 

558,183 

1 

805,108 

1717-8 

13 1 

5,170 

88,03({ 

(>08,118 

(>9(>,1.54 



989,722 

1718-9 

10 

0,010 

107,170 

(>59,000 

700,470 

1 

1,332,902 

1719-20' 

IS 

7,0<)5 

1.3 l,3.Vl 

.522.(>3r 

(>50,9‘K) 

4 I 

1,()94,()22 

1720-1 

20 

8,210 

121.958 

454,.54() 

570,504 

1 

1,. 397, 103 

1721-2 

18 

7,040 

147,015 

029,929 

777,544 

1 1 

1,531,140 

1722-3 

17 

0,975 

135,104 

009,708 

741,872 



l,528,lC«i 

172.3-1 

12 

.5,220 

118, 157 

400,408 

58^1,925 

— 

1,457,850 

1 721-5 

J.3 

5,800 

90,992 

597,()52 

09 1,041 



1,747,804 

1725-0 

12 

5,085 

79,987 

4()(>,421 

54(),408 



1,5 19, .5.58 

172(>-7 

11 

4,925 

70, .57 3 

488,351 

504,924 



1,. 37 1,1 84 

1727-8 

13 

5,(i20 

101,40.3 

308,389 

409,792 

— 

1,088,7.52 

1728-9 

15 

0, 7.3,3 

102,102 

519,000 

021,708 



1,, 354,2 12 

1729-30 

17 

7,233 

134,583 

03.5,771 

770,354 

1 

1,458,051 

17.30-1 

13 

5,830 

130,573 

.5.39,755 

076,328 



1,. 589, 640 

17.31-2 

15 

7,140 

149,020 

619,220 

768,852 

1 

1,238,059 

17.32-3 

13 

0,310 

105,230 

393,377 

498,607 

— 

1,940,990 

1733-1 

14 

(),440 

139,622 

402,789 

542,41 1 

1 

1,535,747 

Total. 

'3.V1 

\ 12,<)81~ 

3,004,774 

12,I89;Ti7 

15,253,921 

— oo” 

3.3,57i,7('H) ' 



BETWEEN BNG1AN1> AND THE BAST INDIES. xUt 

From the operation of various causes, but particularly the reduction which had taken place in the 
rate of interest on the debt due to the Company from Government, and the ^£’200,000 paid for the 
renewal of their charter, the Court of Directors recommended to the General Court, that the half-yearly 
dividend due at Christmas, 1734, should be reduced from 8 to 6 per cent. The Court of Proprietoi's re- 
sisted the proposition, and upon a ballot resolved to reduce it only to 7 per cent. 

1738. About this period Thomas Kouli Khan, the Persian usurper, who had assumed the title of 
Nadir Shah, ravaged the empire of Hindostan. Mahome<i Shah, the Mogul, accommodated matters by 
ceding to liim all the provinces to the westward of the Indus. On his return to Persia In 1739, he is said 
to have carried off, in treasure and effects, d£’12.'>,()00,000 sterling. During these troubles the Nizam ul 
Mulck established himself in the Soubahship of the Decan. Bengal also became independent under Ana- 
verdy Cawn in 1738, and about the same time the lloluUas formed themselves into a state on the east side 
of the Ganges. The Mogul empire, thus wc.akened, was soon after entirely subverted. 

1740. About this period an attempt was made to revive the trade with Persia by the way of Russia; 
and it being doubted whether the Act of Navigation permitted the importation of silk from Persia through 
Russia, a new Act was obtained, by which the merchants were enabled to carry on this trade as tliey had 
done before the Act of Navigation. In consequence of which, considerable quantities of woollen goods 
were exported to Persia, by the way of Russia, in return for Persian raw silk. This continued till 1747, 
when the carrying of goods through Russia to Persia was prohibited by a decree of the Russian Legislature. 
The navigation of the Caspian Sea was also refused to the British flag; and the ships which had been built 
by the Russian Company for this service, were sold at a great loss; and during the civil wars in Persia, the 
effects of the British merchants were plundered, to the amount of above «£'1(X),()00. 

1744. The East India Company, in consideration of an enlargement for fourteen years longer of 
their present exclusive trade and privileges, agreed to advance «i^l,0(K),00() for the public service of 1744, 
at 3 per cent, interest, which was accordingly confirmed by an Act of Parliament; the Company being 
for this end enabled to borrow money on their common seal, by creating a million of new bonds at three 
per cent, interest; so that the debt due by the public to the Company was X*4, 209,000, vis. 

Lent in 1698, in consideration of the charter of incoi-poratioiu»»,»»v»»*»%.^ X’2,0(X),00() 

In 1707 there was advanced on an interest of 5 per 1,200,000 

In 1744, in consideration of an extension of exclusive privileges„»*»»„ 1,000,000 

This debt was declared to be redeemable upon one year’s notice, after Lady-day, 1745, by payments 
of not less than X*500,000 at any one time; but, notwithstanding such redemption, the Company was to 
continue to enjoy its exclusive commerce for the term granted by farmer laws; and in consideration of tliis 
loan to the public, it was to have an addition of fourteen years to its present exclusive term, which would 
therefore extend to 1780, three years’ notice to be given by Parliament after Lady-day, 1780; and at the 
expiration of the said three years, and repayment of the above i?4,200,000, and all arrears of interest, 
then its title to an exclusive trade should cease and determine: yet, after the said determination, the 
Company should continue to have a common right with other subjects in and to the trade to India. 

1746. The English having refused the neutrality offered by the French, the latter came to the reso- 
lution of giving a vigorous exertion to their force in India; and to distress the English as much as possible, 
they besieged Madras, the principal settlement on the Coast of Coromandel, which surrendered to them on 
the 10th of September, 1746; from which period the Government was transferred to Fert St. David, and 
continued there till Madras was restored. 

♦G 
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174S. The English made an unsuccessful attempt upon the French settlement of Pondicheny. 

A general peace was concluded in Europe, and definitively signed at Aix-la-Chapelle on the 7th of 
October, whereby it was agreed that all the conquests that had been made since the commencement of the 
war in the East Indies, should be restored. Madras was in consequence delivered up by the French. 

1750. The interest on the debt of i?4,200,000 due from Government, was reduced to 3 per cent, and 
the Company were empowered to grant annuities towards the discharge of their bond debt, for which the 
funds appointed for the payment of the interest to the Company, were made a collateral security. 

3'he late war in India brought together a greater number of troops than cither the English or French 
had assembled before; and the two powers, when no longer authorized to fight against each other, took 
the resolution of employing their arms in the contests between the native Princes. From 1749 to 1754 
they opposed each other only as auxiliaries. A truce was then agreed u|>on between both nations; after 
which they recommenced hostilities, when war was declared between Great Britain and France in 1756, 
and continued till the general peace was concluded in 1763. This war was gloriously conducted by the 
English forces in India. The partieulars arc detailed under the head of the French East India Company. 

1755. The Company, in consequence of the expences incurred in India on account of the war, were 
under the necessity of reducing their dividends from 8 to 6 per cent. 

The Doddingtun outward-bound East Indiuman was lust on the 17th of July, 1755, olTthe East Coast 
of Africa, and the greater part of her crew and passengers j>erishcd. 

1756. An expedition was fitted out from Bombay, under Commodore Janies, against the pirate 
Anglia’s possessions on the Malabar Coast. lie sailed from Bombay on the 22d of March, 1755, cap- 
tured Severndroog on the 2(1 of April, Bancooto on the 8th, and after r(>connoitring Gheriah, Angria’s 
capital, returneil to Bombay the 31st of December. They again sailed on the 2rth of January, 1756, and 
on the 13th of February Gheriah surrendered to the English and Mahralta Ibices, and was delivered 
up to the latter. Angria's fleet was destroyed, and considerable booty was found in the place. 

In this year Surajah Dowlah, Naboliof Bengal, captured Calcutta fjom tlie English; but on the arrival 
of reinforeeinents from Madras, they succeeded in regaining possession of it; and large tracts of land were 
granted them by Jallier Ally Cavvn, whom tlu'y made Nabob of Bengal. 

1757. The French captured the British factories at Ingeram and Bandennanlanka, and Invested 
Vizagopatam with a very large army, whiefi soon surrendered by capitulation. JJiis capture gave the 
French the entire pos.sessiuu of tlie coast from Ganjam to Mausulipatam. 

Three homeward-bound East Indiamcn, the Houghton, Suffolk, and Godolphin, were attacked by two 
French sbip.s, one of sixty -four guns, the other a frigate of thirty-six guns, olV the Cape of ^Good Hope. 
J'lu' Frem li ships attacked them with an assurance of victory over trading vessels heavily laden ; but the 
Indiamen formed into a line, ami sustained a furious engagement for upwards of three hours, in which the 
French made repeated attempts to board, but were always repulsed, and at last sheered off’ wdth the loss 
of 146 men killed and wounded. The East India Company on the 27th of September ordered a gra- 
Uiity of J’2000 to each ship’s company, as a reward for their courage and fidelity. 

17.58. The French, under the command of General I.ally-, captured Cuddalore on the 3d of May, 
and on the 2Gth, Fort St. David surrendered by capitulation; the fortifications of which weie destroyed 
by the French, and have not since been rebuilt. 

The French commenced the siege of Madras on the 12th of December, 1758, which they were com- 
pelled to raise on the 17th of February, 1759. 

The Parliament in the supplies for the service of the year, granted the Company J?20,000 towards 
enabling them to defray the expence of a military force in their settlements, in lieu of His Majesty’s troops. 
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1759. The English factory at Surat, having lieen grievously insulted and oppressed by the native 
Governors, a force was detaclicd to take possession of the castle, which was obtaincnl on the 4th of March^ 
•nd the English established in a most valuable and useful settlement. 

The English factory at Gombroon was taken, plundered, and burnt by the Eroneh on the 15th of 
October, under D’Estaing, who was at the time on his parole, having been taken prisoner at the siege 
of Madras, and had not been cxchangcth 

Mausnlipatain was taken from the French hy storm on tlie 7lh of April, with hut little loss. 

The Dutcli, availing themselves of tlxc situutioji of the I'ngli.sh, nxade prepaiations for invading 
the British possessions in Bengal, and einbaiked iipwanls of 1500 men on board seven vessi.Is, ih. tlic 
Vlessingen, Bleiswyk, Welgeleegen, and Princess of Orange, of 3(» guns each ; J 'di/abeth Dorothea, and 
Wuercld, of 20 guns each ; and ;Mossc11, of 10 guns. The Englisfj had only three East Iiidiainen to oppose 
to this formidable force : the Calcutta, Captain Wilson ; the Duke of Dorset, Captain Eorrester ; and the 
Hardvvicke, Caj^tain Sampson. On their approaching each other in the river, the Dutch drew up in line 
of battle to receive the English, who followed tlieir example, and the Duke of Dorset began the engage- 
ment ; but the wind dying away, slie could not be properly seconded for some time. However, when tlie 
other two ships came up, tiiey maintained so smart a lire upon the Dutch, that two of tiicir smaller sliips 
were obliged to cut their cables, and rmi, and the other was driven ashore. After a severe action of two 
hours, the Dutch (’oinmodore struck, and the others followed his example, except his second, who got oil’ 
by fighting his way, and fi'll down tlie river to Culpee, where he was intercepted by the O.vford and lloyal 
Gcoige, who hud arrived two days before. T’be Dutch Commodore hud 30 men killed, and many 
wounded: lie suffered most, us <lid the Duke of Dorset on the English side, who was more immediately 
engaged with him. This ship was almost torn to pieces, and had above ninely shots in her hull ; yet she 
had not a man killed : noi’ did the other ship.s lose a .single man, though the Dutch had above a hundred 
killed and w»)undcd. Tiie rest were made [irisoners, and carried up to Calcutta. This hrave action, by 
which the province of Betigal may be .said to have been saved, received the wannest thanks from the Court 
of Directors on the return of the sliips to England. 

1760. A fleet of seventeen East Indiamen arrived under the proleotion of Admiral Pocockc on the 
20th of September. T’his was the richest convoy that ever arrived togetluM- from India. 

Karical was taken from the bhencli by Major Monson on the 5th of April. 

Count D’Estaing attacked and captured the Britisli setllcmcuts of Natal, Tappanooly, and BencooJen, 
on the West Coast of Sumatra, committing all the ravages in hi.s power. Tlic EngllsJi, however, restordd 
them in the following year to their former state. 

1761. Tondicherry, tlic capital of the French possessions in India, was taken by the English under 
Colonel Coote, on the 16th of January, after a tedious siege of eight montljs. Muhe, with its subor- 
dinates, surrendered to the British troops under Major Hector Munro, on the 10th of February, 1761. 

Jaffier Ally Cawn, who had been placed on the throne of Bengal in 1757, w as deposed, and his son- 
in-law, Cossim Ally Cawn, promoted to that <lignity, who granted the English a considerable extent of 
country, and confirmed all the privileges given by his predecessors. 

1762. Government granted the East India Company jC 20,000, in lieu of affording them a regiment 
for the protection of llicir settlements in India. 

War liaving been declared against Spain, an expedition w as fitted out from India against Manilla, 
the principal .settlement belonging to the Spaniui’ds in the Philippine I.slands. The fleet sailed l>«in 
Madras on the 1st of August, and arrived in Manilla Bay on the 23d of September. The place was taken 
by storm on the 6th of October, and a capitulation agreed upon, by which the town and port of Cavite, 
with the islands and forts dependent on IManilla, were to be given up to his Britannic Majesty, and tliey 
w ere to pay 4,000,000 dollars for the preservation of the town and theif effects, for which bills were after- 
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wards given. The Spaniards, however, evaded the raasona, «id acted on the most dishonourable terms, 
and to tliis period the ransom has never been paid. 

17(i3. The conduct of Cossim Ally Cawn, the new Soubah, having been ungrateful to the English, 
a war took place between them, which was carried on with uninterrupted success on the part of the latter, 
who defeated the Nabob in several actions, and became entirely masters of the province of Bengal. 

A treaty of peace was concluded between England and France. This treaty put a conclusion to the 
War carried on by tlie two powers in the East Indies, first as auxiliaries to the native Princes, and 
afterwards as declared enemies, for the space of eight years, during which period the British troops 
acquired immortal honour, and great advantages for the East India Company, 

The Company, by treaty concluded with Mahomed Ally Cawn, Nabob of the Carnatic, datetl the S9th 
of October, 176.9, obtained possession of certain districts, called the Jaghire lands, which were confirmed 
to the Company by the Mogul's phirmaund, dated the 12th of August, 1765. The revenues of these lands 
were entered in the Mogul’s books at 4,(X),494 pagodas. 

Tlie Company made a demand upon Government for the following sums advanced, viz. 

Subsistence of French prisoners in Indiav»..^v,. 

Expences incurred on the expedition to Manilla,*^ 190,877 

Hospital expences, on account of Ilis Majesty's 21,417 

making a total of X’422,011, of which sum they afterwards received from the Lords of the Treasury 
X’28,3G0; so that their deficiency on this head amounted to X’303,645. 

1765, Lord Clive was appointed Governor-General of India, with more powers than any preceding 
Governor had ever been vested with. Soon after his arrival, he obtained from the Great Mogul a formal 
grant to the Company of the administration of the provinces of Bengal and Orixa, on condition of paying 
an anntial quit rent of 26,00,000 rupees, and for the expences of the civil government, and the support of 
his dignity, 53,00,000 rupees yearly. The remainder of the revenues were allotted to the Company for their 
expences in supporting tlieir armies and other charges. Thus a territory, much larger than Great Britain 
and Ireland, producing a revenue estimated at X*l, 700,000 per annum, and containing upwards of ten 
millions of inhabitants, was acquired to the Company. The Mogul also confirmed fo the Company the 
provinces of Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong. 

The Comjiany obtained a grant of the five Circars, commonly called the Northern Circars, by the 
Mogid's phirmaund, dated the 12th of August, 1765, which was afterwards confirmed to them by treaty 
with the Nizam, or Soubali of the Dccan, to whose government they had been subject. By this treaty, 
dated the 12th of November, 1766, the Company engaged to pay the Nizam for the three Circars of Ellore, 
Rajahmundry, and Mustaphanaghur, 5,00,000 rupees yearly, and 2,00,000 for each of the Guntoor and 
Chicacole Circars, the latter of which was not then reduced to obedience, as soon as the Company should 
be put in possession of them. The possession was so far settled and adjusted by May, 1766, as to yield 
the net sum of X*140,000, and in 1769 the annual net receipt was X*290,000. 

From the accounts laid before Parliament, it appears that the first cessions of territory were very ina- 
dequate to the support of the Company’s establishment, the revenues and charges being as follow: 

The Bengal revenues of all descriptions, both old and new, brought into the treasury, from 

1761 to 1766 — X’3,240,000 

Besides the revenues from the ceded lands, a further sum was realized for the Dewannee, in 

The revenues of Bombay brought clear into the treasury in the five 34<9,000 

The revenues of Bencoolen and other gains were 75,000 

Forming a total of revenue in five years of 


-6*5, 760,000 
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The disbnrsements were as follow: 

Bfflgal, civil and military, fortifications, and other ***»•-* 

F0rt St. George^*»v».^.^.^v*.^clitto 1,084,000 

Bombay 1,124,(X)0 

Bencoolcn *»»wM«^v^vvv*»%»^v^ditio 1 72,000 

7,388,000 

The expences during the five years exceeded tlie .tM ,628,000 

The following is a statement of the number of ships sent out by the Company to India and China, 
with their chartered tonnage; the amount of exports from England, specifying tlie merchandise and 
bullion; the number erf ships lost, taken, &c. outward and homeward bound; together with the amount 
sales of the homeward-bound cargoes in the years 1734-5 to 1765-G inclusive. 


Years. 

Ship* sent from 
England. 

j EXPORTS PROM ENGLAND. 

is 

IMPORTS. 

Mercirundise 

Bullion. 

T 01 .. 1 . 

Amount Sales. 

No. 

Tons. 

£ 

£ 

.1 

£ 

1734^5 

14 

6,730 

108,507 

490,992 

600,409 

I 

1,372.215 

1735-6 

16 

7,790 

152,404 

482,986 

635,480 

2 

1,997,4.52 

1736-7 

17 

8,27.5 

172,147 

.557,975 

7.30,122 

4 

1,815,998 

1737-8 

! 18 

8,760 1 

188,90.5 

492,720 

681,625 

2 

1,724,013 

1738-9 

i 

7,9(M) 1 

144), 727 

474,525 

621,2.52 ' 

1 

1,540, .352 

1739-40 

18 

7,848 1 

11.3,521 

427,902 

541 ,42,3 

— 

1 ,099,682 

1744)-] 

21 

9,787 

188,182 

484,928 

67.3,110 

— 

1,795,584 

1741-2 

17 

7,898 

210,7.57 

437, .550 

648, .‘K)7 

1 

1,584,719 

1742-3 

17 

8,088 

20.5,131 

,580,879 

786,010 

1 

1,843,475 

174.3-4 ! 

21 

8,27 1 

2.34,861 

547,880 

782,741 

2 

1,779,139 

1744-5 

15 i 

7,329 

2.31,319 

458,514 

689,863 

2 

1 ,997,506 

1745-6 

21 

9,172 

91,364 

476,8.53 

568,217 

1 

2,480,966 

174(>-7 

20 

8,9.59 

265,818 

560,020 

825,838 

2 

1,602,388 

1747-8 

23 

9,564 

107,979 

779,257 

887,236 

2 

1,739,1.59 

1748-9 

16 

7,006 

127,224 

706,891 

834,115 

2 

1,786,041 

1749-.50 

17 

7,618 

272,877 

9(K),069 

1,172,946 


2,697,699 

17.50-1 

17 

8, 2.3.5 

233,9.51 

800,252 

1,043,206 

— 

2,221,890 

17.51-2 

19 

9,264 

313,0.31 

9'fO,lH5 

1,279,216 

— 

2,4.58,.35S 

I7.52-.3 

20 

9,732 

.S.51,6<K) 

833,394 

1,184,994 


1,978,002 

1753-4 

21 

10, .350 

369,281 

941,256 

1,313,540 

— ■ 

2,2.3.5,760 

17.54-5 

16 

7,8.35 

292,117 

668,893 

961,010 

1 

2,138,075 

1755-6 

1 

1 7,112 

( 240,469 

620,379 

860,848 

— 

2,106,.35l 

1756-7 

19 

9,481 

243,310 

795,008 

1,038,348 

3 

2,069,500 

1757-8 

20 

9,fK>8 

293,413 

45(i, 2.5.3 

740,000 

— 

' 1,760,919 

1758-9 

; 22 

10.978 

313,577 

172,604 

486,181 

— 

1,357,367 

17.59-60 

1 20 

9,980 

236,525 

142,922 

379,447 

] 

2,219,264 

1760-1 

l(i 

7,986 

.361, .5.51 

91,1.36 

4.52,687 

1 

2,570,611 

1761-2 

23 

10,766 

519,375 

27,090 

546,465 

3 

1,865,109 

1 762-3 

20 

9,980 

488,596 

56,857 

54.5,4s5^1 

1 

1,998,117 

1763-4 

26 

12,.577 

429,219 

40,017 

469,236 

1 

2,650,895 

1764-5 

22 

10,879 

44.5,328 

345,404 

790,732 

4 

2,575,819 

176.5-6 

22 

10,978 

4.55,.577 

281,875 

737,452 

1 

2,789,952 

Total 

(i05 

287,6‘h5 • 

8,4.34,769 

16081,496 

24516,265 

37 1 64,452,377 


1707. The public conceiving they had a claim to participate in the newly acquired revenues of the 
East India Company, a Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to enquire into the Com- 
pany’s concerns. During the enquiry, the Company were about to declare a dividend of 121 cent. 
Government were desirous they should forego making this dividend, until their affuirs had undergone a 
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further investigation ; but the Company persevering in their intentions, two bills were passed, th» one, 
7 George III. chop. 4S, for preventing proprietors in all trading joint stock companies from voting in 
General Courts, unless they had been in possession of their stock six months; and, to prevent the dangerous 
consequence of sudden and unwarrantable alterations in the rates of tlie dividends, it was enacted that 
dividends should only be declared at a half-yearly or cpiarterly General C’ourt, at least five niontlis after 
the declaration of the preceding dividend; that the declaration should he only for one dividend; and that 
every proposition for increasing the rate of a dlvidctul should be decided by ballot three entire days, at tlm 
least, after the breaking up of the General Court wherein the propOvsal was made. 

Ily the other Act, 7 Geo. III. chap. it was cn.acted that after the isi Uh of June, 1767, no dividend 
should he made hut by ballot in a general meeting of the Company, summoned expressly for that purpose 
by at least seven days’ previous notice fixe«I on the Exchange of London, and tliat no dividend above 10 
per cent, per annum sliould be made before the next session of Parliament. 

Ily another Act, 7 Geo. III. chap. ,^7, the (annpaiiy, in consideration of their territorial acqui- 
sitions, l)('came bound to pay to tbe public J?l.00,0ft() per annum for two years, commencing from 
tiu; 1st of F('bruary, 1767. It was, liowever, provided, that if they should be deprived of their 
len itories, or any part of tlieni, during that period, a proportional abatement .should take ])]ace, 

Th(‘ Company were involved in war with llyder Ally, who usurped the government of the kingilom 
of Mysore in I*76J, and in a short time extended his domiuion.s so as to become formidable to his neigh- 
bours. The war continued with variou.s success during the years 176?, 176S, and part of 1 76ft, when 
llyder with a .strong detachment having .advanced within a few miles of Madras, the l*ie.sld('nry made 
overtures of peace, wliieli were readily uoeeded to. Negotiations wore opened, and a treaty concluded, by 
which each party agreed to cede; tbe conquests made by him. Tbe prisoners on both sides were to be 
released, a league olfensive and defensive to take pl.-.(c between the contracting parties, and a lice 
Iraile carried on betAvecn their subjects. 

1768. Ily a treaty, dated the ‘2.‘ld of Fobrunry, 1?68, between the Company, the Nizam, and the 
Nabob of the Carnatic, in which the Northern Ciicars were confirmed to the Company, the annual payment 
to the Nizam for the four Circars, of wliieli the (’ompany were then in ))osses.sion, was reduced to ;i,(K),0('O 
laipees for six years, and 1,00,0(10 more, if during that period they should obtain possession of the Ciimtooc 
Circar; and after the six yeans, .5, 00, 000 rupees for the four Circars, with two more when Guntoor 
.should come into their pos.scs.slon. 

176ft. The time being near at h.and when the annual payment of J?400,000 to the Government by 
the Com|mny, and also the parliamentary restriclitm of the dividends would expire, the Company con- 
ceiving that the large sum thus exacted fnuu them, w'ould thenceforth be considered by the Administration 
as part of the regular revenue, were desirotjs of receiving some conqicnsatlon for what they deemed so 
great a sacrifice. 'They therefore recpiested a prolongation of their charter lor fi\'e years, whicli was 
relused. After holding seveiad General Courts, and much correspondence between Administration and the 
Company, the following agreement was confirmed by Parliament. 

The Fast India Company became bound to pay to the public J’100,(X)0 annually, for five years to 
come. They were ])ennitt('d to increase their dividends, at a rate not exceeding one per cent, each year, 
till they .should he raised to 12 V per cent, wdiich they niii.st never exceeil. Should the Company, instead 
of increasing, be obliged to reduce their dividends, a proportional deduction was to be made from the 
«imi payable to Government, which was to be entirely given up, sliould tlic Company be obliged to 
reduce their dividends to 6 per cent. During the five years the Company were obligeil to export llritish 
goods equal in value to the average amount of those they exported in tlie la.st five years; and if any 
cash should remain in tlielr treasury, after the payment of certain specified debt.s, they were bound to 
lend it to the public at an inteiest of 2 per cent. (9 Geo. HI. chap. 2 k) 
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The Company sent out Commissioners to superintend their Governments in India, and to rcctif)> the 
abuses wliich fmd arisen Ironi mismanagement. They sailed in the Aurora IVigate, and were unfortunately 
never more heard of. 

1770. The penalty of 30 per cent, payable to the Company on goods imported from tlie East 
Indies under foreign commissions, not being found sufficient to check such illicit trade, it was now raised 
to 1(X) per cent, on the value of all goods so imported, lly the same Act the civil and military servants 
of the Company were made amenable to the Court of King’s Bench in ICngland, for acts of oppression 
committed in India, (10 Geo, III. cliap. 47.) 

The situation of llie Company’s affairs being such as to admit a further augmentation of their 
dividend, it was declared, for the ensuing payment, at the rate of 12 per cent, per annum. 

1772. In order to prevent the great cotisumption of timber, fit for the construction of largo sbipt 
of war, the Company were prohibited from building, or allowing to be built fOr their service, any new 
ships, till the shipping in their employ shouhl be reduced under 45,000 t(nis, or employing any ships 
built after the 18th of May, 1772; but they were at liberty to build any vessel whatever in India or the 
colonies, or to charter any vessel built in India or the colonies. 

The Company’s affairs in India standing more in need of regulation than when the supervisors, who 
unfortunately perished on their passage, were sent out, the (,’ourt of Diicctors I’csolveil to send others, 
and appointed five gentlemen for the important trust; but befon? they could proceed on their mission, 
they were prohiliitiid hy un Act of Ihirliarnent of 13 Geo. III. chap. !), which restnuiied the Coiiipaiiy, for 
a limited time, from appointing Commissioners for' superintending and regulating their alVuIrs at their 
Presidencies in India. 

Mr. Warren Hastings, belonging to the Madras Civil Service, was Ibis year appointed Governor 
General of India. I’ho confused and end)arrassed state of the Company’s affairs, in the midst of the most 
flattering external appearance of prosperity, notwithstanding the great accessions of territory, will be best 
shewn by an extract from that Gentlemnu’s Review of the state of Bengal:— The treasury was empty; 
the Company was involved in debt; its revenue w’as declining; every region of Jiindostan groaned under 
different degrees of ojipression, desolation, and insecurity.” — The plans devised hy hIm,lliough unfortunately 
not executed, are deserving attention, as they shew the bad policy of that system of aggrandizement 
which bad been hitherto pursued. — “ Had I been allowed the means whicli I required, I should have sought 
no accession of territory; I should have rejected the offer of any whicii would have erdarged our line of 
defence, without a more than n[)proju'iale augmentation of defensive .strength and revenue ; I should have 
encouraged, but not solicited, new alliances, and should have rendered that of our Government an object 
of .solicitation, by the example of those wliich already existed. Towards these I should liave ob.served, as 
my religion, every principle of good faith.” — Numerous obstacles, how'ever, inleil'ered with the execution 
of this scheme. IVlr. Hastings’s conduct afterwards became the subject of parliamentary investigation; 
and a reference to the result of it Is necessary, for the means of forming un opinion rc^speeting him. 

The Company found it necessaiy, in con-sequeacc of the cinliunas.sed state of their affairs, to reduce 
their dividend from 12^ per cent, at which rate it had been paid from Midsummer, 1771, to Mid.suimuvi-, 
1772 inclusive, to 6 per cent, per annum. 

The ^lahrattas made .some attempt-s to get possession of the provinces of Corah and Allahabad, 
bordering on the territories of the Nabob of Oude, but were opposed by the English, who in the ensuing 
year defeate(l and drove them across the Gange.s, when they invaded the country of the llohillas. 
On this occasion the English acted as allies of the Nabob of Oude, to whom the Ilohilla (^’lilefs had proitii ( d 
to pay 40 lacs of rupees for the protection aflbrdcd them; but payment was afterwards refused; the 
consequence of wliich was, that thellohillu country was invaded in 1774, and conquered, as well as several 
other large tracts of territory, by which the boundaries of Oude were advanced in all directions. 
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1779. In this year a material alteration took place in the systeaa under which the Company's shipping 
concerns u'ere conducted. Previous to this, by long established practice, tl»c ships were chartered at 499 
tons, with a complement of ninety-nine men and a boy; as by the charter of 1098, the Com|ittny were 
recpiircd to employ a Chaplain on board every ship of 500 tons burthen. This occasioned tljcm to cliarter 
the slups at 499 tons. Different rates of freight were allowed to the various parts of India and Cdiina, 
and also distinct freights for fine and gruff goods, in proportion as the commodities were more or less 
ftivourable for stowage. Of these 499 tons, a deduction was made, in the first instance, of 3 per cent, 
or 15 tons, for which no freight was paid, it being an allowance to the commanders and oflicers, for private 
trade. A further 16 per cent, or 80 tons, was also stipulated to be carried in iron kintledge or ballast, 
for which the Company agreed to pay tlie owners at the rate of one-third of tiic fieiglit payable on gruff 
goods; so that, in fact, the chartered tonnage of a ship was actually completed with 4-04 tons of goods, 
nor were the Company obliged to lade any greater quantity, unless it suited their convenience; if any 
further quantity was laden under 80 tons, freight was reckoned at two-thirds of the rate payable on gruff 
goods (one-third having been previously allowed the owners for the kintledge), and on all exceedings 
beyond 80 tons, they paid only half freight. This perhaps may be more clearly illustrated by an example. 

In general tlic tonnage of a cargo from Bengal or the Coast, under the old sy.steni, consisted 

of 80 tons of iron kintledge, at one-third of the freight payable on gruff goods, £ a. d. 
(say £34f 3s. per ton) or X’ll 8s. 4d. j>er ton * — 913 6 8 

Fine Goods.— 300 tons of piece-goods, raw silk, &c. at oC37 5s. per ton 11,175 0 0 

Gruff Goods. — 30 tons of redwood, which, being considered a sort of dunnage, paid only 

tlie half gruff freight, or i?17 2s. (kl. per ton 513 15 0 

11 tons of various other articles, as sticklae, shellac, &c. at £34 .5s. per ton 376 15 0 

10 tons of cowries, which, being shot loose in the hold, paid only half freight 171 5 0 

Saltpetre, 2,000 bags, or 133 tons, as follows; 

53 tons to make up tlie chartered tonnage, at .C34 5s. 1,815 5 0 

80 tons, the remainder, being the kintledge proj>ortion, at two-thirds freight, or 

jC22 16s. 8d 1,826 13 4 

Total : 6,792 0 0 

If, as it frequently happened, an additional 1000 bags of saltpetre were laden, they were brought at 
half freight, which operated as a reduction of freight upon the w hole of the cargo. 

The ships chartered in this mode seldom exceeded, in builder's measurement, from 600 to 650 tons ; 
but it being found that some few which had been built upon a larger construction, were more advantageous 
both to the Company and the owmers, by bringing home greater quantities of surplus tonnage, particularly 
iVom Cliina, at half freight; the old ships, as they completed their four voyages, were replaced by others, 
of from 700 to 800 tons burthen, and in more recent |wriods they have been further increased to 1200 
tons for the China trade, 

A new description of ships led to a different mode of freighting, and in 1773 it was agreed that in 
future the ships should be engaged for China to the extent of their builder’s measurement, and to India 
(the Indian Investments being thought less favourable for stowage) at seven-eighths of such tonnage, at a 
specific rate of freight for the whole of the cargo, whether fine goods or gruff, * including the kintledge. 

The engaging the ships to India at seven-eighths of their builder’s tonnage was grounded upon an 
idea which then strongly prevailed, that a ship could not bring her full tonnage from India; but the 
experience of one or two seasons having proved this to be erroneous, the sliips are now uniformly 
^bartered at their buildei’s measurement. 
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The following are the rates of freight and demurrage at which the ships employed in the Company’s 
service were taken up, from the year 1753 to the year 1772 inclusive. From the report of the Secret 
Committee of the House of Commons. 
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j CHINA. ij 

COAST AND BAV. j 

I BOMBAY. j 
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Bencoolen, 
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of 499 Tons. 

Gruff 

Goods. 

Fin 9 
Goods. 

Gruff 

Goods. 

1 Fine 

j CJriifF 1 
CJood.'i. 

Fine 

Goods 


per T oil , j 

per Ton. 

per Ton. 

1 per Ton. 

1 perTon. 

j per Ton. 

per 

Foil. 

perTon. 

j per Tun. 

i 

£ 

. I 

£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 

■» 1 

£ 


£ 


£ 

4 . 

f/. 

1753 

24 

0 

27 

0 ; 

24 

0 

27 

b 

27 

0 

30 

0 

24 

b 

24 

10 

12 

2 

0 

17 rA 

24 

0 

27 

0 ,! 

24 

0 

27 

0 

27 

0 

30 

0 

24 

0 

24 

10 

12 

2 

0 

1755 

25 

0 

28 

0 ! 

25 

0 

28 

0 

28 

0 

,31 

0 

25 

0 

25 

10 

12 

2 

0 

17.66 

31 

10 

34 

10 I 

31 

10 

34 

10 

34 

10 

37 

10 

31 

10 

82 

0 

18 

3 

0 

1757 

33 

0 

36 

9 ! 

33 

0 

.36 

0 

36 

0 

.39 

0 

33 

0 

33 

10 

18 

3 

0 

17.58 

34 

0 

37 

0 

34 

0 

37 

0 

37 

0 

40 

0 

31 

0 

34 

10 

18 

3 

0 

1759 

35 

0 

38 

0 i 

3.5 

0 

38 

0 

38 

0 

41 

0 

.35 

0 

35 

10 

18 

.3 

0 

1760 

37 

0 

40 

0 

.37 

0 

40 

0 

40 

0 

43 

0 

.37 

0 

37 

10 

20 

.3 

4 

1761 

37 

0 

40 

0 

.37 

0 

40 

0 

40 

0 

43 

0 

1 .37 

0 

37 

10 

2t) 

3 

4 

1762 

37 

0 

M) 

0 

37 

0 

46 

0 

40 

0 

41 

0 

1 37 

0 

.37 

10 

20 

.3 

4 

1763 

31 

0 

34 

0 

31 

0 

34 

0 

34 

0 

37 

0 

I 31 

0 

.31 

10 

16 

2 

H 

1764 

31 

0 

34 

0 

31 

0 

34 

0 

34 

0 

37 

0 

! 31 

0 

.31 

10 

16 

2 

8 

1765 

30 

0 

33 

0 

30 

0 

.3.3 

0 

.33 

0 

.36 

0 

.30 

0 

.30 

10 

1.5 

12 

7 

1766 

29 

0 

32 

0 

31 

0 

34 

0 

.14 

0 

,37 

0 

31 

0 

31 

10 

15 

12 

7 

1767 

20 

0 

32 

0 1 

31 

0 1 

.34 

0 

34 

0 

,37 

0 

.31 

0 

31 

10 

1.5 

12 

7 

1768 

29 

0 

32 

0 ; 

31 

0 

.34 

0 

34 

0 

,37 

0 

.31 

0 

31 

10 ' 

15 

12 

7 

1769 

29 

0 

32 

0 , 

31 

0 1 

1 .34 

0 

34 

0 

37 

0 

31 

0 

31 

JO 

15 

12 

7 

1770 

29 

0 

1 32 

0 1' 

31 

0 

! .34 

0 

34 

0 

I 37 

0 

31 

0 

31 

10 

1.5 

12 

7 

1771 

30 

0 

.33 

0 1 

32 

0 

: 35 

0 

35 

0 

,38 

0 

32 

0 

.32 

10 

18 

.3 

0 

1772 

29 

0 

.32 

0 '! 

34 

5 1 

! 37 

5 

37 

7 

40 

7 

.3.3 

0 

.3.3 

J£j 

18 

3 

0 


The Company's affairs being in a deranged state, they petitioned rarlinment for assistance, who 
advanced them a loan of iPlj+GOjCOO, on condition that the surplus revenue of India, after payment ol‘ a 
dividend of 6 per cent., should be set apart to discharge the said loan; and that until the same woie dis* 
charged, the public should forego any cluini to a participation of the sahl revenues. When the whole of 
the said loan should be discharged, they were allowed to divide 7 per cent, until the l)ond debt was reduced 
to ^1,500,000, after whicli the whole of the surplus was to be applied in redeeming the bond debt. I'he 
Company were obliged to submit a statement of their profit and loss every half year to the Lords of the 
Treasury. They were restricted from accepting bills drawn by their servants in India, for above 
2?300,000 in one year, exclusive of certificates to the amount of Jt’5U{)0 to the commander and officers of 
each of their ships; and they were bound tcrexport goods of the growth, produce, and manufacture of 
Great Britain, to the amount of JU761,67i-, between tlie 29th of September, 177.3, and the 2yth of 
September, 1775, exclusive of military and naval stores, and of all exportation by the Company’s servants, 
or by private traders licensed by the Company. (13 Geo. III. chap. Cl.) 

By this Act there were 1216 proprietors of India stock disfranchised, and the whole government of 
the Company’s affairs thrown into the hands of 467 proprietors. 

The civil and military government in India, and the management of the territorial acquisitions in 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, were vested in a Governor General and four Councillors, to reside at Fort 
William in Bengal, to whom the Presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Bencoolcn were made subordinate. 
A Supreme Court of Judicature was also established at Fort William, consisting of a Chief Justice and 
three other Judges, all appointed by the Crown. This Court superseded the Mayor’s Court at Calcutta. 

* II 
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The salaries of the Governor General, Councillors, anti Jiulgcs were directed to be paid out of the 
territorial revenues; and neither they nor any other civil or military se vant of the Crown, or of the 
Company in India, were allowed upon any account to accept any pre ents, or to engage in any kind of 
trade; but counsellors at law, physicians, surgeons, and chaplains were allowed to leccive their professional 
fees. (13 Geo. III. chap. 63.) 

The annual election of twenty-four new Directors having made the administration of the Company’s 
aflTairs too fluctuating and unstable, it was enacted that they should in future remain four years in office, 
and six of them go out every year. The election to be made by proprietors of not less than i?1000 
stock, who only were to have the privilege of voting in future, which they must have held, without 
collusion or fraud, twelve months, or acquired by succession, the custom of London, or settlement. No 
person who sliould have been employed in any civil or military capacity in India, could be elected a 
Director till he had resided two years in England. 

At the period of passing the above regulation, the number of proprietors of East India stock, holding 
«r500 or more, appears by tlie Company’s books to have been as follows: 


IVoprietors of .£1000 stock or more, 

English 487 holding =£1,018,308 10 11 

Foreigners 325 890,940 17 0 

Proprietors of £^500 stock, and more, not exceeding L’lOOO, 

English 121(>^.,v ....^lioWing i?C34,464 I ft 

Eoreignersv,.v^«vvv».. — 05 .50,226 0 0 


1,009,330 16 11 


684,600 I 8 


1774. From tlie auditors’ accounts made itj) at the East India House, it appears that in the eight 
years, from May, 1766, to April, 1774, the revenues and disbur.scments were as follow; 

The revenues of Bengal under every denomination, after deducting the charges of collection, 

the tribute of stipends, &c. brought into the Treasury 19,790,000 

The revenues of Madras during tlie same 3,9.50,000 

The revenues of Bombay 670,000 

The revenues of Beiicoolen..»*^,,^.>...v,^v=.^ — — » — 90,000 

Received from the Nabob of Arcot for his share of the army expcnccs, &c. 1,900,000 

Forming a total oft..v«^^^£‘20,400,000 

The disbursements at Bengal for fortifications, and the civil, military, and marine 

departments, amounted to 13, 166,000 

Commission drawn on the revenues of 424,000 

Madras disbursements under the above heads 5,530,000 

Commission drawn on the revenues of Madras 168,000 

Bombay disbursements under the above heads 2,850,000 

Bencoolea disbursements under the above heads 385,000 

22,523,000 

Leaving a net surplus in eight years 877,000 


1775. By an Act of the 15th of Geo. III. chap. 44, the obligation laid upon the Company to export 
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the annual quantity o§ British goods, apjwinted by a former Act, to their settlements in India, wait pro- 
longed from the 29th of September, 1775, to the 29th of September, 1778. 

On the death of tlie Nabob of Oude, a new treaty was made with his son, whereby the Company 
added to their territorial possessions the province of Benares, with u clear revenue of o£'240,000 per annum. 

177(J. At this period the Mahratla empire was rent by civil dissensions. Ragonaut Row', who hod 
usurped the government, was compelled to seek refuge ut Bombay. That Presidency embarked into a war 
on his account, and soon reduced the Island of Salsette and the City of Baroach. The Government of 
Bengal condemned the conduct of that of Bombay, disavowed the treaty with Ragonaut, ajid dispatched 
Colonel Upton to Poonah, to negotiate a reconciliation with the Muhratta State. A treaty was concluded 
on the 1st of March, 1776, called “ The Poorunder Treaty,” by which the Island of Salsette, with the 
territory of Baroach, and some other districts in the Guzzerat province, were ceded to the Company. The 
Mahrattas also agreed to indemnify the authors of the war for the expence.s of it, by the payment of 
about .P150,()()0 at stipulated periods. They further agreed to assign an ample revenue to Ragonaut, on 
condition of his fixing himself in a part of the Mahratta dominions, remote from the seat of Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, the Company agreed not to give protection or assistance, either to that Chief, 
or to any other subject who should attempt to excite disturbance in the State. 

At a Court of East India proprietors it appeared that the loan of 1 ,R)0,000 advanced by Govern- 
ment to the Company, w as reduced to the sum of i’420,000; and that the affairs of the Company were 
in general in a prosperous condition. 

Lord Pigot w’a.s deprived of the Government of Fort St. George by a majority of the Council, and 
imprisoned at the Mount at St. Thome, where, after a confinement of some months, he died. 

1777. The Company, having now paid up the whole of the money advanced to them by Govern- 
ment in 1773, together with the interest on it, were consequently at liberty, agreeably to the Act of 
Parliament, to raise their dividends from 6 to 7 per cent.; and they accordingly declared their half 
yearly dividend to be 31 per cent. The restriction laid upon the Company not to accept bills drawn from 
India beyond i:'30(),0()() in one year, was however continued. 

It appears by the accounts made up at the East India House, that in the ten years, 1768 to 1777 
inclusive, the Company’s losses by capture or otherwise were £574^725, being £2 11s. 5d. per cent, on 
their imports and exports, w hich amounted together in that period to .P22,369,807. 

1778. War broke out again with the Mahrattas. The Court of Poonah refusing to comply with 
some of the stipulations of tlie Poorunder Treaty, the Bombay army landed on tlie continent to proceed lo 
Poonah; they were soon after surrounded by the Mahrattas, and all means of retreat cut off. A capitu- 
lation took place at Worgaum, when the EjiglLsh agreed to give up the Island of Salsette, and the other 
countries conquered by them, upon which they were conducted to the sea-coast, and embarked for Bombay. 

War was declared between England and France. On the receipt of this intelligence in India, an 
expedition was fitted out again.st Pondicherry, which surrendered to the British forces on the 16tli of 
October, 1778. 

The Company obtained from the Rajah of Tanjore the territory of Nagore, yielding a revenuo of 
2,50,000 rupees yearly, in lieu of a grant of land round Devicotta, which the Rajah voluntarily offerca l.* 
the Company, on being restored to his dominions by the Madras Government. 

1779. The Company having now discharged their debt of .^1,400,000 due to the public, and /o 
duced their bond debt under i?l,500,000, the public became entitled to a jmrticipation of the tenitoiial 
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^acquisitions and revenues obtained in India. They were, however, continued entiri; to the Company by 
Parliament till the .'Jth of April, 1780; they being restricted from making any dividends above 8 per 
cent, during that time. The Company were, moreover, directed to present a state of their affairs every 
half year to the l.ords of the Treasury; and they were prohibited from accepting bills from India for 
above X^.300,000, exclusive of certificates to the commanders and oflicers of their ships, without the 
consent of the Lords of the Treasury. 

The Company gave a large bounty for raising 6000 seamen for the public sendee, and made an 
addition to the navy of three ships of 74 guns, which were called the Bombay Castle, Carnatic, and Ganges. 

The House of Commons petitioned His Majesty to direct the Attorney General to prosecute 
George Stratton, Henry Brooke, Charles Floyer, and George Mackay, Esquires, for confining Lord 
Pigot, the Governor of Madras. They were tried, found guilty, and fined i?1000 each. 

AVar was declared against Great Britain by Spain in June, 1779. 

A le.ague of confederacy was formed against the English in India; the principal parties were the 
Nizam, the Mahrattas, Hyder Ally, the llajah of Berar, and several Chiefs on the western side of India. 
The preparations were in a great state of forwardness; and the Company's Governments considering the 
war as fraught with great danger, used every exertion to put the settlements and tioops in the best state 
to meet the approaching storm. 

1780. Lord North proposed in the House of Commons, that notice should be given to the East 
India Company of the intention of Parliament to pay off the debt of .£*4,200,000, together with the 
interest upon it, due by the public to the Company on the .'5th of April, 1783, agreeably to the power of 
redemption in the Act of Parliament, and the stipulation of three years' notice, after which the Company’s 
exclusive privileges would expire. He stated he had exjiectcd the Company would have made some offer 
of terms for the renewal of their charter; but though the time was so near when it would be necessary 
for Government to give notice of repayment, no proposal had hitherto been offered on the part of the 
Company, which came near to the expectation or right of the public, who were entitled either to the 
whole of the territorial acquisitions and revenue.s, or, if the Company were permitted to retain the 
monopoly of the trade, to a participation of the profits. The final settlement of the business of the 
charter was postponed for the present by the Act of 20th Geo. III. chap. 56, by which the Company 
were to retain the entire revenue of India, though their debt to tlie public of j£’ 1,400,000 was paid off, 
and their liond debt reduced to J?l,5(X),000, till the 8th of April, 1781, and till then to make dividends 
not exceeding 8 per cent, per annum. 

The Company experienced a very severe loss in their shipping this year : the Royal George, Mount 
Stuart, Godfrey, Hillsborough, and Gatton were taken on the 9th of August, 1780, by the combined 
fleets of France and Spain. 

In November war was declared against the Dutch. On the receipt of the intelligence in India, 
Negapatam, their principal settlement on the Coast of Coromandel, with all places subordinate thereto, 
were taken pos.session of by the British forces. 

Hyder Ally, who, since the conclusion of the peace in 1769, had paid every possible attention to his 
army and finances, invaded the Carnatic ; and while Tippoo, his son, was laying waste the Northern Circars, 
Hyder lay siege to Arcot, which he obtained possession of, after defeating the English army under 
Colonel Baillie. For some time he carried every thing befbre him. By the happy exertions of Sir 
Eyre Coote, however, to whom the management of affairs was committed, the progress of this formidable 
adversary was stopped, and he soon became weary of a war which was attended with incredible expence 
to himself, without any reasonable prospect of success. By the year 1782, therefore, Hyder Ally was 
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sincerely desirous of peace, but died before it could be brought to a conclusion } and his rival, Sii’ Ivyre 
Coote, did not survive him above five months. 

1781. The Company made up their account of the profits of their trade and territorial revenues to 
the 1st of Marcli, 1781; whereby there appeared a balance, after paying i? 400,000 to the public, 
according to agreement, of 288,02.5 17s. lOd. This sum they were afterwards authorized to pay in 
dividends to the projuielors of the stock; but they preferred employing it in trade; and they have kept a 
distinct account of it, under the title of the Separate Fund, which they have annually credited with interest. 

After many debates in Parliament and the India House, the affairs of the Company at home and 
abroad were settled by two Acts of Parliament, in the following manner; 

That the Company should pay the sum of .nO0,(X)0, by four equal instalments, as a full compen- 
sation for all claims the public might have upon them, from the time that their bond debt was reduced 
to ^1,500,000, to the Ist of March, 1781. The Company's exclusive trade, .and the possession of their 
territorial acquisitions, were thereupon continued till the 1st of Marcli, 1791, and thereafter till Parlia- 
ment should give three years’ notice of an Intention to discontinue them, nml jiay ofl' tlie capital or 
debt of .P4, 200, 000 due to the Company, with all arrears of interest, See.; and afti'r a termination 
of their exclusive privileges, tliey were to have a right to remain a corporation, and to frade with their 
joint stock in common with other British subjects. 

The public were henceforth to receive three-fourths of the annual surplus of the net profits and 
revenues of the Company, which should remain above S per cent., computed upon their eupilal stock of 
J?3,2(X),(X)0; the remaining fourth, together with money to be allowed them in consideration of victualling 
His Majesty’s ships in the East Indies, they svere allowed to apply in enlarging their dividend.s, so a.s the 
augmentation should never exceed 1 per cent, in a year, nor altogether ever rise above 121 pc*" cent.; tlie 
bond debt being also limited not to exceed i?l,.500,000. 

The Company were to present annually to the Lords of the Treasury a balanced statement of their 
accounts, with an inventory of their stock in hand, debts, &c. distinguishing the state of their stock 
at each of their settlements in India, made up to the 4th of March in each year, and signed by two of 
the Directors; and also to submit to the Secretaries of State all letters and orders to be sent out to India. 

It was also settled by this Act, that the Company .shouhl pay in India two lacs of ru]>ecs annually 
to the King for every regiment of 1000 men employed in India at their reque.st, over and above the 
extraordinaries now paid by them, reckoning from the embarkation of the reginu nts, to their return 
to England; and that they should supply all the victualling for His Majesty's ships employed in India 
at their request, from the .5th of July, 1782, to the termination of the war, one-fourth of which expence 
should be repaid by Government; but after the peace, the whole cxpcnce to fall on llie Company. 

The Company were also to buy and carry out all .such naval and military stores as should be required 
by the Commissioners of the Navy, for which they were to be repaid by the Treasury the principal part of 
the cost in 40 days after delivering the account, and the remainder after certificates slmuld he obtained 
of the stores being furnished to the King’s ships in India. The Company were also to supply all nece.ssary 
stores for the repair of the King’s ships in India, for which they were to be paid during the war; but 
after the peace, such store.s were to be supplied at the Company’s expence. 

Doubts having arisen whether, in consequence of great numbers of foreigners being proprietors of 
India stock, the ships in the Company’s service should be absolutely considered as British vessels, it was 
declared by this Act, that all their ships were considered as British ships, vrithin the true Intent and 
meaning of the Act. 

As some compensation for the restraints now laid upon the Company, the prohibitions against 
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British subjects belnp^ in any way whatever concerned with foreigners in India, were made so strict, that 
even lending money, directly or indirectly, was declared unlawful. 

1782. The Company lost the under-mentioned ships in the course of this year: 

Fortitude, Captain Grcgorle, taken by the French the 23d of June, 1782. 

Earl of Dartmouth, Captain Tliompson, lost off Car Nicobar the 21th of June, 1782. 

Major, Captain Arthur, burnt at Culpee, in Bengal River, the 2kh of June, 1782. 

Grosvenor, Caj)tain Coxon, lost off the East Coast of Africa the 4tli of August, 1782. 

Brilliant, Captain Mcars, lost at Johanna the 28th of August, 1782. 

Earl of Hertford, Captain Clarke, lost in Madras Roads the 13th of October, 1782. 

The Company being in arrears to Government for customs, an Act was passed, 22d Geo. III. chap. 51, 
postponing the period of their payment, and allowing the Company in the itderim to divide 8 per cent. 

The Americans established their independence the 30th of November, 1 782. 

By an accouj)t made up at the India House, it appears that the damage sustairied by the Comj)any, 
nnd chargeable to the owners of their ships, amounted, in the years 1771 to 1782 inclusive, to i\31,591, 
being on an average £133 5s. lid. on each ship. 

A treaty of peace was concluded with the Mahrattas, dated May 17, 1782, which stipulated that 
the Company .should restore the countries, forts, &c. lately taken from the Mahrattas, with the exception 
of the Islands of Salsette, Elcphantn, Caranjah, and Hog Island. 

The possession of Baroach, with a territory of 3,00,000 rupees, had been ceded to the Company by 
a former treaty; but they now relinquished tlicir claim to the territory, yet retained the city. 

The I’eshwa engaged to sviffer no other European nation to be established in his territories, or those 
depending upon him; the settlements of the Portuguese were, however, understood to remain on their 
former footing. 

1783. The Act of last year, postponing the payment of the arrears due from the Company to 
Government, was repealed, and an Act passed, the 23d Geo. III. chap. 3(i, allowing the C’ompany to borrow 
J?.5(K),000 upon bonds; and in this year, chap. 78, the payment of duties was further postponed, and Govern- 
ment advanced the Company J’.300,000 in Exche(|uer Bills. 

l^he high duties upon the importation of muslins, calicoes, and nankeens operated as a premium for 
smuggling. It was found expedient to lower the duties, by substituting, inste.ad of the former rates, a 
duty of 18 per cent, on the sales by the Company, of which 10 per cent, should be allowed as a draw- 
back upon exportation. 23 Geo. III. chap. 74*. 

Peace was concluded between Great Britain and France, by the 13tli article of which it was agreed 
that the settlements which had been taken from the French <luring the war, should be restored to them, 
with some privileges of trade, and liberty to dig a ditch round Cliandernagore. They were also to be 
allow'ed some districts round Pondicherry and Karical. 

The Cojnpany lost the under-mentioned ships in this year: 

Blundford, Captain Pigou, taken off Ganjam, January 11, 1783. 

Ilinchinbrooke, Captain Maxwell, lost in Bengal River, April 10, 178.3. 

Duke of Athol, Captain Rattray, burnt in Madras Roads, April 18, 1783. 

F.airford, Captain Haldane, burnt at Bombay, .Tune 15, 1783. 

Duke of Kingston, Captain Nutt, burnt off Ceylon, August 20, 1783. 
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It appears by accounts made up at the India House, that in six years, 1778 to 1783, being a period 
of war, tlie Company’s losses, by capture or otherwise, were J:*(>31,370, being J?4 9s. lid. per cent, oa 
their imports and exports, which amounted together in that period to ^14,041,506. 

1784. A treaty of peace was concluded with the Dutch, May 20, wherein were the following 
ftipulations: 

Article 4. The States General ceded NegapaUm with its dependencies to Great Britain; but tha 
King promised to listen afterwards to any reasonable proposal for a restoration of it, by an exchange Ibr 
gome other territory. 

5. Great Britain restored to the Dutch Trincomalcc and all other towi\s, forts, &e. taken from 
them during the war, either by the King’s forces or the East Imliu Gompnny’s. 

6. The Dutch promised not to obstruct the navigation of British sv\hje( is in the I', astern Seas. 

A treaty of perpetual peace and friendship wa.s signed at Mangalore, on the 11th of March, hetwcCM 
the Company and Tippoo Sultan, the principal stipulations of which were ; 

Article 2. Tippoo engaged to evacuate the Carnatic, and to liberate all ptisciners. 

3, 4, 5. The Company restored Onore, Carwar, Sudashaghur, &c. and some (dlier forts and districts-, 

8, 9. Tippoo renewed and contirmed all the commercial privileges granted by his father to the 
Company, and agreed to restore to them the factory and privileges they formerly jiossesscd at Calicut, 
and also Mount Dilly with its district, as it formerly belonged to the settlement of 'I’ellicherry. 

Mr, Pitt brought in a bill for the better regulation of the Company’s uflUirs, which was n'jected on 
the second reading; upon which His Majesty judged it expedient to dissolve the railiument. 

On the new Parliament meeting, a bill was passed, 24 Geo. III. chap. 2.5, by which the superin- 
tendence and controul over all the territorial possessions in India were vested in a Board of Commissioners, 
with powers nearly similar to those contained in the Act of 33 Geo. III. cliap. .52. This Act also made 
provision for the establishment of a special tribunal, consisting of a number of Members of both Hon.scs 
of Parliament Persons returning from the East Indies, were required to give an inventory of their 
property; but this was repealed by an Act of 26 Geo. III. chap. .57. 

A bill was brought into Parliament by Mr. Fox, for the belter regulating the alfuirs of the East 
India Company, which, after much opposition, pas.sed the House of Commons, but was rejected by the 
Lords, which produced a change in the Administration. 

From the accounts laid before Parliament by the Company, it ajjpears that the losses sustained by 
them during the war, were estimated to amount to X%HoS,(i6Gf as follo^v; 


Amount of payments in England, and losses by sea, occasioned by the w.ar..... 

Extraordinary charges in freight, demurrage, and bills of exchange from the 1st of March, 

1783, to the 1st of March, 1784, computed at 828,000 

Extraordinary charge to be incurred for freight and demurrage after the 1st of March, 1784, 

estimated at — 740,000 

In this year the Act commonly called the Commutation Act was passed, by which the heavy duties 
on teas were commuted for a tax upon windows, and the Company were to make good the deficiency. 


1786. An Act was passed, 26 Geo. III. chap. 57, by which new rules were laid down for conducting 
trials of offences committed in India; and the Governors were empowered to seize the person* and 
property of interlopers, and proceed to judgment upon them. 
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By an Act of the 2GtIi of Geo. III. chap. 62, the Company were empowered, for the further exten- 
sion of thoir commerce, to borrow money at an interest of 3 per cent., the whole annual interest not ex- 
ceeding i\30,2(i(j 16s. which, together witli the interest payable on the -C2,902,44() Us. borrowed by them, 
by virtue of the Act of the 23d of Geo. II. chap. 22, makes the annual sum of i:’126,(X)(), payable by the 
public to the Company, as Interest at 3 per cent, on the i?4,20(),000 advanced by the Company at various 
times to the public. The Company were also empowered to add to their capital stock i?800,000, at the 
rate of i.36() to be paid for every iMOO of stock subscribed for. This addition made the whole capital 
stock of the Company X%(XX),000. This accommodation enabled the Company to discharge a part of their 
debts, and to reduce the interest on the bonds held by such as declined receiving payment, from 5 to 4 
per cent. 

The Ilalsewell, Captain Pierce, outward-bound, was lost in the Channel, January 0, 1786. 

Warren Hastings, Esq. late Governor-General of Bengal, was charged witli high crimes and misde- 
meanors, in the House of Commons, by Mr. Burke, on the 4th of April. 

1787. Some dllFicullIes having arisen respecting the meaning and extent of the 13th article of the 
treaty of peace with France, an explanatory convention was signed tlie 31st of August, 1787. 

By the first article, “ a safe, free, and independent trade, such as was carried on by the Frencli 
Company,” was secured to the subjects of France, whether they should exercise it individually, or 
as a Comjiany.” 

A treaty was concluded with the Nabob of Oude, by which tlie British subsidiary force was Increased, 
but for which the Nabob was to pay annually 50,00,000 sicca rupees. 

1788. Doubts having arisen whether the Company were liable to bear the expence of troops sent to 
India, without being requested by them, the Board of Controul were declared, by an Act passed the 28th 
of Geo. Ill; chap. 8, to be fully empowered to order the expence, raising, transporting, and maintaining 
any number of His Majesty’.s forces, not exceeding 8,045 men, including ollicers; or of the European 
forces of the East India Company, not exceeding 12,000 men, including olhccrs, to be defrayed out of the 
territorial revenues of India. The Commissioners were prohibited from augmenting the salary of any 
person in India, or giving any gratuity, unless such augmentation or gratuity were proposed by the 
Directors, and also submitted, togetlier with the reasons for it, to both Houses of Parliament. The 
Directors were required to lay before Parliament an annual account of the revenues and disbursements at 
each of their Presidencies in India, together with a statement of the debts due by them at each of them. 

The Company presented a petition to Parliament, wluaein they set forth that, in consequence of the 
arrears of the war, of the claim of Government on them for bP500,000, of the debt incurred in China, and 
of the advances necessary for the China trade, they stood in need of a large sum of money, which they 
])rayed that they might be authorized to borrow, when they were, by an Act of the 28th Geo. III. chap. 29, 
empowered to borrow 1^,200,000 upon bonds under their common seal. 

The Company purchased on the continent of Europe, and imported into Great Britain, since the 
passing of the Commutation Act, 17,009,877 lbs. of tea, which cost them 1’2,0'^18,797 18s. 2d. 

1789. The Company entered into a contract with the Spanish Philippine Company to supply them 
with the manufactures and produce of Iiulia to a considerable amount, to be delivered at Manilla, and to 
be paid for in dollars. 

Lord Cornwallis issued orders for abolishing the slave trade in the Company's dominions. The 
Du’ectors gave public notice that, In order to give every encouragement to tlie British manufactures, they 
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had resolved to make an augmentation of above 2,500 tons in their exports this season. They also ^ranted 
permission to the commanders and officers to fill all unoccupied tonnage, freight free; and they allowid 
their servants, and merchants residing in India, to fill up such tonnage homeward-bound, as might be mioo 
cupied by the Company, at a reasonable freight. 

The Company were again involved in war with Tippoo Sultan, in conseciuence of his invading the 
territory of their ally, the llajah of Travancorc. This period was very favourable to the humbling of 
Tippoo Sultan, the Company being at peace with all the powders in India; and treaties of alliance existed 
with the two most powerful States, the Nizam and the Mahrattas, who both joined the English in assist- 
ing to crush the rising pow'er of Mysore. 

1791. The House of Commons gave the Company notice that on the 31st of March, 1794, the 
capital or debt of .£’1,200,000 owing to tl»em by the public, together with all interest due upon it, shoidil 
be paid off, that Parliament might be at liberty, agreeably to the terms of the charter, which rctpiiK; three 
years’ notice, to lay the trade to India open. 

The Company, by an Act of the .31 st of Geo. HI. chap. 42, w'ere required to put up at their sales, 
every half year, 5,000 bags of saltpetre more than the (juantity of that article sold by them on the ave- 
rage of their four last sales, at the price of 31s. per cwt. in time of peace, and l-Os, in time of war, and 
also to deliver annually .500 tons of saltpetre into the King's .stores, at the average of their upset price for 
the year; and on failure of either of these requisitions, the King in f’ouncil might authorize the importation 
of the necessary quantity from any country. 

1792. The English and the allies w-ere very successful in their exertions against Tippoo Sultan; most 
of his principal forts were taken, and his fortified catnp at Seringapatam stormed by the I'bigVisb army, 
under Lord Cornwallis, on the fith of February, and on tlie 8th of March a treaty was concluded, 
whereby Tippoo confirmed to the Company all the privileges and immunities of trade granted to tlnmi by 
Hyder in 1770; he also ceded to the Company and their allies a considerable portion of his domuiions, and 
consented to pay a large sum of money. For the due performance of this treaty, he gave his two sons as 
hostages. By this treaty, also, the Company received an increase of territory, yielding an annual reve- 
nue of 13,16,765 pagodas; and the ac<{uisitions of the Nizam and the Mahrattas were each in a similar 
proportion to those of the English. 

The Princess Iloyal, Captain Horncastle, was taken in the Straits of Sunda by the French, on tlie 
29th of September, 1793; and the Winterton, Captain Diindus, was lost off Afarfagascar, homeward- 
bound, the 20th of August, 1792, having a cargo on hoard, the prime cost of which amounted to £’96,-506. 

Lord Macartney, as ambassador to China, sailed from England on the 26th of September, 1792, and 
arrived in the Uiver of Pekin on the 5th of August, 179.3. The oliject of his mission was to remove th(‘ 
obstacles iu the way of the English commerce, lie was received with every mark ol’ attcnti(n>, hut did 
not succeed in fulfilling the purposes for which he w.'i.s .sent. 

The Nabob of Arcot entered into a treaty with the Company, dated July 12, 1792, by wiiicb the 
Company agreed to maintain a military force in his dominions, upon his paying them 9, 00, 000 star pagodas 
annually towards the expence. 3'he .Nabob further agreed to pay 6,21,105 star pagodas, towards liquidalimr 
sundry debts due by him, which was afterwards guaranteed by the British Parliament. 

1793. The French Government on the 1st of February declared war against Great Britain. On tie- 
receipt of this intelligence in India, expeditions were fitted out against the French settlements in Bengal 
and in the Peninsula, which were all taken pos.session of liy the English. 

The Company, by virtue of an A< t of the 2.3d of Geo. III. chap. 22, and upon the security of the 
debt due to tliein by the public, had sold annuities at 3 per cent, to the amount of £?2,992,410 5s. of 
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capital, which were known by t!»e name of India Annuities. With the consent of the Company and of 
the holders, these annuities, and also the annuities on the capital sum of ^1,207,559 15s. retained by the 
Company in tlicir own hands, amounting in all to £126,000 a year, were transferred from the Company’s 
management to that of the Bank of England, and ingrafted upon the fund called the 3 per cent. Annuities. 
By this ingrnftrnent the debt of „e4,200,000 due by the public to the Company, was considered as paid 
oir, excepting that the part of it remaining in the Company’s hands, was to be repaid to them at par, 
before the legislature could divest them of their exclusive tra<le. 

The Company were also authorized to increase their present stock of five millions, by opening a sub- 
scription for another million, the proprietors having a preference of sid)sci ibing to the extent of 50 per cent. 
on their present stock, unless the capital so subscribed should liavc exceeded the proposed million, in which 
case there was to be a projiortional reduction on every subscription. And they were to employ the money 
so received, in reducing their bond debts in Great Britain, to the sum of 1,500,000, which they were 
not afterwards to exceed, unless with the consent of the Board of Controul. 

The following is a statement of the number of ships .sent out hy the Company to India and China, 
with their chartered tonnage; the amount of exports from England, specifying the merchandise and bul- 
lion; the numher of ships lost, taken, &c. outward and homcward-bouiid ; together with the amount sales 
of the honieward-h(jund cargoes liclonging to tlie Company, and the private trade of the commanders and 
officers in their service, in the years 1700-7 to 171)2-.3 inclusive. (TJie first ibur years of the latter arc 
by estimate.) 


Years. 
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1 

: sctu from 
iiiKluiK). 

KXHOU 
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^ ij 

S. 5 

K 

j IMPORTS. 

1 Urvllion. 

j Total . 

Compairy’h goods 

Trivan; Trail.t. 

No. 

I’lms. 

i' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

17CfJ-7 

24 

11,877 

149,070 

54,908 

504,1>14 

1 

2,423,254 

1.50,000 

1767-8 

27 

13,473 

588,250 

— 

588,256 

1 

2,70.5,319 

1.50,000 

1708-9 

32 

1.5,809 

5.55, 43() 

162,583 

718,013 

1 

.3,520,3.53 

150,000 

17(i9-7() 

30 

14,970 

591,021 

212,998 

837,619 

1 

3,5?.3,.38.5 

160,000 

1770-1 

33 

10,109 

520,2(i2 

305,(J.30 

825,892 



3,48.5,902 

202,281 

1771-2 

20 

12,974 

500,840 

202,1 10 

708,9.50 

1 

3,2.58,024 

147,726 

1772-3 

20 

12,085 

491,072 

40,824 

531,890 

1 

3,531,389 

140,018 

177.3-4 

14 

10,199 

471,499 

11,867 

483,300 

2 

3,225,805 

158,118 

1774-5 

10 

11,034 

474,590 

10,200 

484,790 

1 

.3,07.5,984 

1.38,427 

1775-0 

20 

14,129 

510,958 

10,080 

,521,038 



3,49 1,50.5 

143,750 

1770-7 

24 

• 17,391 

55{>,400 

109,422 

668,888 



3,306,687 

184, .555 

1777-8 

22 

10,473 

51.5,033 

10,896 

.52.5,929 

1 

3,5.50,874 

205,804 

1778-9 

22 

10,844 

520,2()2 

10,722 

530,984 

2 

3,0.50,158 

189,257 

1770-80 

26 

19,746 

591,907 

10,002 

00l,9(»9 

3 

.3,028,445 

171,4.55 

1780-1 1 

22 

15,278 

386,1.52 

15,014 

401,160 

5 

3,192,110 

210,172 

1781-2 

.30 

21,858 

660,321 

— 

066,321 

1 

2,928,090 

139,118 

1782-:i 

24 

18,368 

647,092 

— 

547,092 

5 

3,242,017 

343,014 

1783-4 

14 

10,218 

405,442 

— 

405,442 

5 

.3,209, .592 

1.54,198 

1784-5 

28 

20,800 

418,747 

— 

418,747 

1 

4,204,981 

! 408,784 

1785-0 

44 

31,385 

529,105 

724,317 

1.253,482 

1 

4,047,974 

011,205 

17S(»-7 

34. 

26,775 

.551,317 

749,833 

1,30 1,1. 50 

1 

4,007,049 

547,337 

17S7-8 

32 

25,212 

707,027 

640,798 

1,414,425 

2 

4,874,745 

918,389 

1788-9 

32 

20,905 

772,202 

489,192 

1,261,454 

— 

j 4,2.56,518 

810,516 

1789-00 

32 

20,577 

924,204 

787,078 

1,711,282 

1 

I 4,417,823 

838,484 

1790-1 

25 

22,550 

928,783 

5.32,70.5 

1,401,488 



5, 104, .508 

930,930 

1791-2 

28 

23,(i22 

1,008,252 

535,276 

1,603,528 

1 

.5,111,5.32 

709,455 

1792-3 

41. 

37,926 

1,133,314 

10,998 

1,144,312 

1 

5,050,819 

703,758 

Total 

731 

1 511,313 

16,454,016 

5,673,513 

22,1 27,529' i 

“39“ 

101, .38.3,792 1 9,07.3,191 
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An Act parcel for continuing in tlie Company for twenty years the territorial posscs.si(»ns and (or 
prolonging their exclusive privileges under certain limitations ia favour of individuals for tlie like peiied. 
In this Act are inti oduced all the provisions of former Acts, of wduch the following i.s an abstract, uinU r 
the respective heads of 


1. Board of Commissioners. 

2. Governments in India. 

3. Revenues. 


4. Exclusive trade. 

5. Individuals allowed to participate In the trade. 

G. Application of the Coinpajiy's j)roliLs in Europe. 


Prea-mble. — Company’s privileges extended for twenty years from the 1st of March, 170 1. May be 
then discontinued, on giving tliree years’ notice. 


Boaro ok Commissioners. — 2. His Majesty may appoint Commissioners for the atlijirs of India. 

3. Three Commissioners may form a Board for executing the powers vested in them, 

4. In case of an equality, President to have the casting vote. 

5. Board may appoint ollicers. Commissioners and ollicers to have such salaries ns Ills Majesty shall 
direct. Salaries and contingent exjiences to be paid by the Company, not exceeding J^lG,0()0per annunt. 

6 and 7. Commissioners and ollicers to take an oath for the due execution of their trust. 

8. Commissioners and Chief Secretary not thereby distpialified to sit in Parliament. 

9. Board to superintend all concerns relative to the civil or military government, or revenues of India. 

10. Commissioners and their ollicers to have access to the Company’s books, and to be furnisluKi with 
copies or extracts of such as may be required. 

11. Copies of all minutes and proceedings of the General Courts of Proprietors or Directors, and of 
all dispatches received from India, relating to the civil, niilitaiy, or revenue concerns of the Company, to 
be sent to the Board. 

12. No order relating to the civil or military government, or revenues of the Comjiany, shall be sent 
to India, till first approved by the Board. 'I'he Board may disapprove, alter, or vary the .substance of the 
Court's instructions, giving their reasons for the same, which amended instructions tlie Directors shall 
transmit to India without delay. 

13. Directors may remonstrate ujion the Board’s varying the substance of their orders, which the 
Board shall consider, and give such further orders thereon as they think fit. 

14-. Board not to nominate any of the Company’s servants. 

15. If the Court of Directors neglect to frame orders on any subject relating to tlie civ il or military 
government, or the revenue.s of the Company, witliiii fourteen days after they are required, Commissioners 
may frame such instructions as tliey think fit, wdiicli the Court of Directors arc required to transmit to India. 

16. If the Directors think the Board interfere with points not connected with the civil or military 
government, or revenues of India, they may petition Ills Majesty, who shall decide between them. 

17. Board may not direct the increase of .salaries, allowances, or emoluments to any of the Company’s 
servants in India, uidess such Increase be proposed by the Court of Directors in a dispatch, and notice of 
such intention, with their reasons for the same, shall have been laid before both Houses of Parliament, 
thirty days before such dispatch shall be sent. 

18. Nor grant any gratuity for services performed, unless proposed, in like manner, by the Court of 
Directors. Such gratuities, when made, to be added to tlie next lists of establishments to be laid before 
Parliament. 

19. Board may transmit secret orders to the Secret Committee of the Directors, who shall transmit 
tlie same to India, where they shall be obeyed, in like manner as if they hod been sent by the Court. 

*12 
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20. Court of Directors to appoint three of their members a Secret Committee, who shall take an oath 
of secrecy. 

21. Secret Committee dispatches to be prepared by the Secretary, the examiner of Indian correspon- 
dence, aiul none else, without the approbation and consent of the Commissioners. Such persons must be 
sworn to secrecy. 

22. Presidencies in India may address their dispatches to the Secret Committee of the Directors, who 
shall tleliver the same, or copies, to the Board. 

23. Resolutions of the Court of Directors, touching the civil or military Governments, or the reve- 
nues, after being approved by the Commissioners, shall not be revokable by the Proprietors. 

Goveknments Iff India. — 24. The civil and military government of Fort William, and the ordering, 
management, and government of the territorial acquisitions and revenues of the kingdoms or provinces of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, vested in a Governor-General and three Counsellors. 

Tlic civil and military government of Fort St. George, and tlie acijuisitions on the Coast of Coro- 
mandel, in a Governor and three Counsellors. 

The civil and military government of Bombay, and the acquisitions on the Coast of Malabar, in a 
Governor and three Counsellors. The Governments of Fort St. George and Bombay shall be subject to 
the superintendence and controul of the Governor-General in Council. 

25. Vacancies of Governor, Counsellors, or Commanders in Chief of all the forces in India, or of any 
provincial Commander in Chief, to he filled by the Directors. The membe' s of Council to be taken from 
the senior merchants, who have resided twelve years in India. 

20. If the Directors neglect for two months to fill up such vacancies, His Majesty may supply them. 

27. Directors may aiipoint persons provisionally to supply vacancies, when they sliall happen, and 
may revoke the same; but no person so appointed shall receive the salary or emolument of the oHice, until 
in actual possession, 

28. 'rhis Act not to vacate any appointments already made. 

29. Vacancies in the Government, when no provisional successor Is on the spot, shall be filled by the 
senior member of Council, until some other person is appointed thereto. If the Council become reduced 
to one member, beside such acting Governor, he may call to the (.'ouncil such one of the senior merchants 
as he shall think fit. Acting Governor to receive the emoluinents of Governor, on foregoing his allow- 
ances as Counsellor, for tin* jicriod he so acts. 

30. No Commander in Chief to succeed to the temporary Government, unless provisionally appointed 
to supply the same ; hut the vacancy must be filled by tlic member of Council next in rank to the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

31. Vacancies in (.’ouncil, when no provisional successor is on the spot, shall bo filled from among the 
senior merchants. 

32. When the office of Commander in Chief of all the forces in India is not held by the Governor 
General, such Commander in Chief, if specially authorized by tlie Court of Directors, may be a member 
of the Council of Fort William. And when the olliecs of Governor and Commander in Chief of Fort 
St. George and Bombay, respectively, are vesteil in dlflerent persons, such Commander in Chief may be 
a member of Council at sueli Presidencies, if authorized by the Court, ami shall rank as second in Council, 
but shall not be entitled to any emolument as a member of Council, unless the same be specially granted 
by the Court of Directors. 

33. Commander in Chief of the forces in India, if not in the person of the Governor-General, when 
resident at Fort St. George or Bombay, shall be a member of Council at such Presidency, during which 
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time the provincial Commander in Chief, if u member of the Council, may continue to sit and ddiberutc, 
but shall have no voice at the Council Board. 

34. If any member of Council, by inlirmity or otherw'ise, lie rendercil incapable of acting, or be ab- 
sent trom the Presidency, the Governor-General, or Governor, may call to Council any provisional suc- 
cessor, or if tliere be none such, a senior merchant; but he shall be entitled to no salary or emolument, 
nor shall it occasion liim to be deprived of any otlice or employment he before enjoyed. 

3.5. His Majesty, by his sign manual, countersigned by the President of the Board, may remove any 
officer or servant of the Company In India. 

3(i. This Act shall not preclude the Directors from recalling their officers or servants; any Governor- 
General, Governor, or Commander in Chief appointed by His Majesty, in ilel'auit of an ajipointment by 
the Court of Directors, excepted. 

37. Departure from India of any Governor-General, Governor, Member of (Council, or Commander in 
Chief, with an intent of returning to Europe, shall be deemed a resignation of his office. A resignation while 
at the Presidency not to be valid, except made in writing, for the purpose of being recordeil. Salaries to cease 
from the day of their departure. Any person quilting the Presidency to which he shall belong, other than 
in the knovvn service of the Company, salary to cease from the time of leaving the settlement. 

38. Council to consider business proposed by Governor. A proposition fiom a (’mmsellor (he Go- 
vernor may adjourn to a future time, not exceeding llirty-eiglit hours; but it shall not he twice adjourned, 
without the consent of the Counsellor who proposed it. 

.39. All resolutions shall be recorded and issued by the Secretaries, as the .art of the Governor-General 
in Council, or Governor in Council, as the case may be. 

40. (rovernor-General in Council at Port William to superintend, eontroul, and direct all the Com- 
pany's Governments in India. 

41. Governments must obey all orders from Governor-General in Council, except when they may 
have received positive orders from the Court of Directors, or tlie Secret Committee, hy the authority of 
the Commissioners, rc'pugnant to the orders of the Governor-General, and not known to the Governor- 
General at the time of issuing his instructions: in such case, copies of such orde rs must be transmitted by 
them to the Governor-General in Council, who sh.dl (hereupon give such Anther instructions us he shall 
see necessary. 

42. Governor-General of Fort William, without orders from llio Court of Directors or Secret Commit- 
tee, except wlien hostilities have been comnieneed, or jireparations fictnally maih' for (he coniniencenient of 
hostilities, against the British nation, or any of tlieir allies, may not declare war against .any of tlie native 
powers; and in all cases where luistilities are resolved upon, communication must be made with all expe- 
tlition to the Secret Committee. 

43. Governor of Fort St. George or Bombay may not declare w ar, or conclude pc'ac(‘, i xccpt in very 
extraordinary cases, w ithout orders from the Governor-General in Council, the Court of Directors, or the 
Secret Committee, on penalty of dismission. 

44. Fort St. (ieorge and Bombay, and all other settlements la India, to senil copies of tlieir proceed- 
ings in Council to Governor-General in Council at Fort William. 

45. Governor-General in Council may issue his w'arrant to apprehend any jierson suspected of c.iny- 
ing on any correspondence dangerous to the peace and safety of the British possessions in India, with any 
of the native or European powers, and commit him or them to safe custody. A copy of tlie charge to he 
delivered the party within five ilays, who shall be allowed to make a defence in writing. If, after the 
hearing of witnesses on both sides, there shall appear reasonable grounds for the cliarge, such person may 
be kept in safe custody, and brought to trial in India, or else be sent for trial to England by the hi st 
convenient opportunity. 
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46. The like powers given to tlie Governors of’ Fort St. George and Bombay. 

47. Governor-General in Council at Bengal, and Governor of Fort St. George and Bombay, in case 
of a did’orenoe of opinion between themselves and their Council, may act independent of the Council. All 
acts so done by him must be recorded, signed by the Council, and be obeyed, in like manner as if con- 
cuiTed in by the Council. 

48. In such cases, the Governor-General or Governor .shall be alone held responsible for the same. 

10. 'fliis not to empower the Governor to perform any act which could not have been made and exe- 
cuted with the concurrence of the Councils. 

.jO. This power not to be exercised by any Governor who shall succeed to the Government by death 
or resignation, unless such person sliall have been provisionally appointed to succeed, or unless and until 
such person sliall liave been confirmed by the Court in such office. 

51. This power not to be exerted in cases which come under the consideration of the Governor- 
General or Governor in Council, in tlieir judicial capacity. 

52. The power.s of the Governments of Fort St. George and Bombay, and all other settlements, vested 
in the Governor-General, dining his stay at such Presidency. 

.'id. \\ hen Governor-General shall see it ncces.sary to he absent from his Government at Bengal, lie 
may nominate a member of the C'ouucil to act us Vice President, or Deputy Governor, in his absence. 

51. Governor-Cieneral, while absent, may issue orders to the respective Governments, or to any of 
the odici rs and servants of these Governraents, without communicating such orders to such Govcrnnient, 
n int h they are bound to obey, as if coming from the Governor in Council at Fort William. 

55. Tlie Court of Directors may, with the approbation of Board of Commis-sioners, suspend the 
powers of the Governor-General to act of his own authority, I’or so long as they shall see fit, and to re- 
vive tJiem when they see lit. 

5t>. Civil servants under Council to be promoted according to their rank. 

57. ^'acancies in the civil service to be filled up from the servants of the Presidency where the vacancy 
happens. No person shall be appointed to any situation, the salary and emoluments of whicli exceed i\'>00 
per annum, unless such person shall have been a resident in India for three years, as a covenanted sen’ant, 
prior to the vacancy. 

To the like of Six years. 

Nine years. 

Twelve years. 

58. No person may hol«l two offices, the .salaries of which shall exceed the prescribed sums above named. 

50. Directors may not send out a larger number of writers or cadets than are competent to supply 

the vacancies in their establislimcnts. 

60. No [lerson shall be appointed a wj iter or cadet, whose age shall be under fifteen, or more than 
twenty-two years. A certificate must be produced of the age, under the hands of the parish registrar, \^dlere 
such cannot be obtained, tlic affidavit of the pai ty may be received as a substitute. An exception as to 
cadets, in favour of persons who have borne a coiiiniission in the King’s service, the Militia, or Fencibles, 
or from the Company of Cadets at Woolwich. 

Kevenues. — 61. Officers employed in collecting revenues, to be sworn not to receive any money, 
gift, or present. 

62. Uecelv ing presents declared to be a misdemeanour, and the party to forfeit the value. 

63. Court may restore present to the party from whom it was obtained, and order the w hole or any 
part of the fines to be paid to the prosecutor. 
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64*. Counsellors, physicians, surgeons, and chaplains may take fees, but in the way of their pro- 
fession only. 

65. Governor-General, Governors, Commanders in Chief, or servants of the Company, disobeying or 
neglecting to execute the orders of the Court of Duectors, or wilfully breaking their trust, are guilty of a 
misdemeanour. 

66. Tlie like as to any corrupt bargain for giving up or obtaining any office or employment in the 
King or Company’s service. 

67. His Majesty’s subjects amenable to Courts of .Tustice in India and in Great Britain, for ofi’cnces 
in tlie territories of native Princes, or against any of their people. 

68. No action or suit at law may he stayed by the Court of Directors, or any of their servants, with- 
out the approbation of the Board of Commissioners. 

69. Sentences of Courts in India or in England may not be remitted, or officers dismisse<l by such 
sentences restored. 

70. Persons in civil or military service, under the rank of Council, or (’otnmander in Chief, who 
shall be absent from their station five years, are not capable of serving again in India; unless, in case of a 
civil servant, it is proved, to the satisfaction of the Court of Directors, their absence has arisen from sick^ 
ness or infirmity, or unless such person shall have the sanction of the Court of Proprietors for .such purpose, 
for returning with his rank, taken by a ballot, in w'hich three parts in four shall concur ; or in the case of 
a military officer, it be proved, to the satisfaction of the Court of Directors and the Board of Commissioners, 
that the absence has been occasioned by sickness, infirmity, or some inevitable uccident. 

Exclusivk TiiAnK.— 71. ExcluHive tr.ade to the Company continued, subject to limitations, conditions, 
and regulations; as also 

72 . All profits, &c. granted by former acts or charters, and not by this net repealed, ratified, ami con- 
firmed in as full and ample a manner as if re-enacted in tliis act, subject to all such restrictions and regula- 
tions contained in such acts or charters. 

73. At any time after the 1st of March, 1811, upon three years’ notice, and payment of wluit may be 
due from the public to the Company, at the expiration of such three years, the exclusive trade shall cease. 

74*. But the Company may afterwards carry on a free trade to India, in their corporate capacity, in 
common with others His Majesty’s subjects. 

75. Notice from the Speaker of the House of Commons to be deemed a due notice. 

76. In case of any cession of territory from the Chinese Government, and the estahlislinient of a new 
settlement thereon, His Majesty’s subjects may, under certain restrictions, export British or Irish manu- 
factures in the Company’s ships, at a moderate rate of freight. 

77. Salvo ill favour of the ships employed in tlie Southern Whale Fishery, subject to the restrictions 
and regulations contained in the 26tli Geo. III. chap. 50, and the 2Bth Geo. III. chap. 20. 

78 to 80. And for ships trading from the N. W. coa.st of America, on what conditions licences may 
be given them. 

iNDIVint'Al.S AM.OWED TO PAUTK IPATK I.N THE TRADE TO AND FROM THE EaST InDIES.-— 81. All) of Ills 
Majesty’s subjects resident in Great liiitain, or any part of His Majesty’s European dominions, may 
export to India; and any of the Company’s civil servants, or persons resident in India under their licence 
and protection, may import from India, goods upon the Company’s ships, subject to the Ibllowing restrkt- 
ious and regulations. 

82. None but the Company, or such as shall obtain their special licence, may ship any military oi 
naval stores, nor import any India calicoes, or other description of piece-goods. 
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S3. The Court of Directors shall annually, in the month of February, lay before the Commissioners 
for India aii account of the naval stores exported by them in the preceding year; and the like, as far as 
can be done, of what is intended to be exported in the ensuing season. If any representations are made 
by the inanufnctmcis that such exports are insufficient for the Indian demand, the Board may examine 
such rej»resentations, and at their discretion allow individuals to export the same on the Company’s ships, 
at the rate of freight payable for other private goods, and direct tonnage to be provided for the same. 

84. If the Company do not, l)y the 31st of August in each year, purchase 1,500 tons of copper for 
exportation, the proprietors or holders of British copper may export to that extent, or so much as the 
(.'ornpany’s exj)orts may lall short thereof (freight to be paid the same as on other private goods), and 
may make their returns in the commodities of India, in like manner as is allowed to other exporters of 
British produce. Notice of such intention to export, must be given liy the 20tli of October in each year. 
The tonnage for such copper not to he tleemcd any part of the allowance made for private trade. 

85. If the Company do not import a sufficient (piantity of piece-goods, the Board of Commissioners 
may admit individuals to import them in the Company’s ships. 

80. Not to vary any of the legal provisions as to prohibited goods. 

87. Company required to provide 3,0tX) tons, at least, of shipping, in their export and import trade 
This to be regulated, more or less, as the Board of Commissioners may direct. 

88. Dii ectors may petition Ilis Majesty if they think the quantity of tonnage directed to be provided 
for individuals is too large, who slmll finally determine thereon. 

80. Rates of freight, in time of peace, to be £5 per ton outward, and .^U5 per ton homeward. In 
war, or preparation lor war, additi<nuil rates to he paid in proportion to the additional rates of freight 
paid by Ihe Company. 

00. Intention of raising Ihe rates of freight to be first communicated to the Board of Commissioners 
for their approbation, 

01. Every three years tlie Diroctor.s to iletermine whether any abatement can be made in the rates of 
freight of private trade, and to communicate the result to the Commissioners. 

02 . Persons intending to ship goods, must give notice to the Secretary before the 31st of August in 
each year, of the nature and quantity of the goods, and when they will be ready; and before the 15th of 
September deposit the freight. In case of failure in shipping the goods, the fringht to he forfeited. 

<);i. 3’he like notice and conditions to be observed in India, in regard to goods intended to be shipped 
for this country. 

94. Vacant tonnage, not engaged by individuals, may be occupied by the Comjiany. If tlie goods 
to be shipped exceed the quantity of tonnage provided, a distribution must be made to each in proportion. 

95. Civil servants, and free merchants in India, may act as consignees, in the disposal of exports 
from this country, and providing articles in return. 

96. If there are not a .sufficient number of persons in India to act as above, Court may, with tlie 
approbation of the Comtnissioncr.s, license an additional number of free mercliants to reside in India. 

97. .Agents foi- private traders to be amenable to the (’ompany’s autlioi ity. 

98. No person slmll reside more than ten miles fxom one of the principal settlements, witliout leave 
of the (lovernor. 

99. I'he duty of 7 per cent, payable on goods oi individuals repealed, and 3 per cent, laid in lieu 
thereof, as an ecjuivalcnt for all charges of management. 

100. 4’his not to extend to goods from China, or to the private trade of the commanders and officers. 
—By a resolution of the Court of Directors, this has been since extended to the goods of the commanders 
and officers in private trade. 
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101. Arrangements to bo made for speedy sale of tlie gooils of individuals. 

10;^. Such goods to be warehoused, and sold at the Company's .sales, on account of the proprietor.s, 
Goods bought in, to be speedily delivered, on payment of the charges only. 

103. Goods to be registered previous to shipping, both here and in Imlia, on penalty of forfeiture. 

104. Goods of individuals, in all respects, to be on the same footing as Company’s goods, as to 
payment of duties. 

105. Company exonerated from embezzlement of goods of individuals while in their warehouses in 
India or England. 

100. The security given by Company’s servants against embezzlements, to be extended to the goods 
of individuals. Persons through whose negligence any loss arises, shall be answerable for the same at law. 

Application of the surplus Revenues. — 107. The revenues of India, ailer defraying the charges of 
collection, shall be disjiosed of in the following order. First, in defraying tlie charges of the military and 
marine establishments, maintenance of forts and garrisons, and provision of naval and warlike stores. 
Secondly, in paying the interest of the Indian debts. Thirdly, in defraying the expences of the civil and 
commercial establishments. Fourthly, a sum of not less than a crore of rupees, to be devoted to the 
provision of investments and remittances to Cliina. Fifthly, as often as any part of the debts in India 
shall be redeemed or transferred to Great Ibitain, the advances to the Commercial Hoards to be increased 
in the extent to which the interest is reduced. And, lastly, the sui jdus shall be apjilied to the liquidation 
of the debts in Indio, or to such other uses as the Court of Directors, with the approbation of the Board 
of Commissioners, shall direct. 

108. The Governments in India may grant bills upon tlie Directors, for transferring the delits in 
India to England, till they are reduced to two millions sterling. 

109, If the Indian creditors shall decline to receive bills of exchange to tlie amount of T500,000, 
the deficiency may be made up by loans, which shall be ajiplied to the liquidation and discharge of the 
Iqdian debts, and to no other purpose. 

no. Bills not to be granted for a larger sum than I’oOthOOO, unless by the authority of the 
Court of Directors, 

Application of the Profits of the Company in Europe. — 111. Allcr payment of the bills of 
exchange, current debts, interest, and other outgoings and charges, (the bond debt excepted), the 
remainder to he disposed of: first, iu payment of a dividend of 10 per cent, per annum; the first half 
year’s payment to be made at Midsummer, 170.3. Secondly, .X’,^00,000 per annum to be set apart for pay- 
ment of bills tlrawu in liquidation of the Indian di hts, until the same shall be reduced to two millions 
sterling. Thirdly, In payment of P500,00() annually into His Majesty’s Excliequer, the deficiency of 
one year to he made good in the next. The first half year’s payment to he due tlie Ist of July, 1783. 

Until the debts are reduced to two millions, the ultimate .surplus may be appropriated for the furthei 
reduction of debts in India, or in payment of debts in England (bond debt of X’l,.500,()00 cxcejited), or to 
the purchase of exports, tlie produce of which to be ajipropriated to the discharge of Indian debts. 

Wlnm debts in India are reduced to two millions, and bond debts to -PI, 500, 000, tlie surplu.s, aftei 
payment of outgoings, a dividend of 10 per cent, and .X’500,(WK) a year to the Exchequer, to be ajiplied 
as follows: onc-sixtli to be retained by the Company for their own use, to augment dividends, and tiu' 
residue to be vested in the Bank, in the names of the Commissioners appointed to apply sums toward.s the 
discharge of the national debt, until the sums so paid, with the growing interest, shall amount to twelve 
millions sterling, after which, such supply shall, from time to time, be paid mto the Exchequer for Ills 
Majesty’s use. 
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112. If the debts are again increased beyond two millions in India, and i?l,5(X),000 bond debt in 
England, the like appropriations, as mentioned before, shall again take place, until the debts are reduced 
to those sums. 

113. Rank to keep an account with the Commissioners, under the head of Guarantee Fund. 

1 14. Wlien the stock in the name of the Commissioners shall amount to twelve millions, the divi- 
dends shall be liable to make good what the Company's dividends may fall short of 10 per cent, while 
they continue to trade under a joint stock. 

11.5. I’liis stock to be a guarantee fund, for securing to the Company their capital, at the value of 
200 per cent., in case their own funds shall prove insufficient, at the expiration of the term for determining 
of their exclusive trade, after payment of their debts, and as a guarantee for the like, while they trade on 
a joint stock. Alter making good such deficiency, the surplus, if any, shall belong to the j)ublic. 

IIG. Rank to lay before Parliament annually an account of the money so paid in by the ('onipany. 

117. The securities given by cashiers of the Rank to be extended to this Act. 

1I«S. Rank to be allowed out of the dividetid.s such .sums for their services as the Lords of the 
Treasury shall think fit. 

llfi. If the Company fail of making such payments to the Rank, it may be .sued for In the Courts, 
and recovered with damage's. 

120. Rank to give the Company a certificate of the monies so paid in. 

121. If it is inconvenient to the Comjjany to make the payments at the time required, the Lords of 
the Treasury are allowed to postpone the periods of such payments. 

122. If by extraordinary expences for war, or preparations for war, the Company's funds shall fall 
short of allowing the payment of C50(),0()0 annually into the Exchequer, the deficiency shall not be nuule 
good, so as to impede the accumulation of the Guarantee Fiind. 

12.4. This Act not to afl'ect the rights of the public or the Company in the territorial acquisitions 
and revenues, beyond the further term granted. 

124. Company’s separate fund, amounting to i’4()7,S0(> 7s. Id. over and above r(),7.50 capital stoclc; 
also part of the said fund, may be appropriateil in an increased dividend of 10s. per cent. 

12.5. No grant of new salaries, increase of salaries, or pensions above T’2()0 per an: mm, to be made 
but with the approbation of the Hoard of Commissioners. 

120. Annual produce of the revenues, amount sales of goods and stores, annual disbursements, 
amount of debts, amount of interest, state of their efl'eels, and a list of their e.stablislimeiits in India; as 
also an annual aecount of their commercial receipts and charges at home, a statement of the bond and 
other debts, with the amount of interest, with an account of new or Increased salaries and pension.s, to be 
annually laid before Parliament. 

127. l)i‘bt of the Company to Ills Alajesty for the hire of troops, and of the public to tlie Company 
for the malntenanee of prisoners at the taking of IMuuilla in 17(i2, and for customs on tea returned by 
the buyers in I7S1, iniilually agreed to he di.scharged and done away until the 21th of Decemher, 1792. 

125. Alter this j)eriod, all charges respecting tlie King's trooj)s serving In India, to be paid by tlio 
Company. 

129. 4'h.e several Acts passed for securing to the Company the exelnsive trade to India, reduced to 
one Act. Ships, &c. of unlicensed persons trading to the East Indies, to be forfeited, and double the 
value; oiu'-fuuith to the person who shall seize or inform, the other to the Company, who shall bear the 
charges of tlw jiiosecutiun. 

130. Persons found within the Company's limits, to be deemed unlawful traders. 

131. Such persons shall be subject also to fine and imprisonment. 
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13^2. May be arrested, and sent to England for trial. 

133. Company’s Governors and Agents empowered to arrest offenders, and seize their vesse ls. 

131. Iversons resigning, or dismissed the service, reuiaiaing in liulia after the time allowed them to 
depart, shall be deemeil uidawful traders. 

133. All goods shipped for the East Indies, except licensed by the Company, or nmler the prov'I^I(>ns 
of this Act; and all goods taken out ol any shij) on her voyage home, to be Ibrfeited with double value. 
Ihe IMaster to lorfeit C’lOOt) and all his wages, and he rendered incapalde of serving tin; C(jm{>anv again. 

13(>. No llritish subject shall trade to India, under a commission from any I’ort'ign State, (Jii jienalty 
of X’50(); one half to the informer, who shall sue for the .same, the other to the Company. 

137. No Governor, Member of Council, Judge of the Supreme Court, or person emploved in col- 
lecting the revenues, or in the administration of justice, shall be allowed to trade, on penalty »)f treble 
the value; half to the Company, and half to the informer suing for the same. 

13H. No llritish subject to be concerned in sending goods to Europe by way of Suez, or in any other 
channel than allowed by this Act. Penalty tloiible the vahie. 

139. 3 he above not to be con.sidered as extending to selling goods to the subjects of foreign States, 
or acting as agents for foreigners. 

1 iO. Directions how oflicers are to be pioseeufed. 

1 11. Directions how actions are to be laid. Limitation of actions, process. 

112. Attorney General may exhibit complaints against illicit traders. Clandestine traders to pay the 
Kings duties, and a reparation to the (’ompany of J.'3() per cent, of the value. If bill dismissed in favour 
of defendant, the Company to pay costs. If a decree is obtained, deleiuhmt must pay costs. 

143. Upon information of illicit trading, if the Company shall elect to prefer the complaint, there 
shall be paid to the informer one-tliird of the single value of the concei ii; if it is agrecal to pro.secute for 
the penalties, informer may sue; nor sliall the action he discoulinued witliout Company’s consent. 

144. If the Company arc the informers, the penalties to accrue on them, though not sued lor within 
the limited time. 

1 45. If suit is brought against tl)c Company for unlawful arresting, &c. they may plead the general 
issue. On failure, jdaintifF shall pay treble costs. 

149. All penalties and provisions regarding illicit trading, rccite<l in former Acts, repealed. So much 
of the Acts of 9 and 10 William III, chap, 44. 5 Geo. I. chap. 21. .5 Geo. I. chap. 4 4. 7 Geo. I. 
chap. 21. 9 Geo. I. chap. 2(1. 3 Geo. II. chap, 11. 27 Geo. II. chap. 17. 10 Geo. III. cljiip. 17. 
13 Geo. III. chap. 63. 21 Geo. III. cliap. (>.■>. 21 Geo. III. chap. 25. 26 Geo. III. cjiaj». 57. as 

relate to persons illicitly trading to the East Indies, repealed. 

147. Repeal not to extend to oflenoes committed before passing tliis Act. 

148. Not to afiect the powers of the present Board of Commissioners till a new Roard is appointed. 

149. Nor to abridge or vary the powers given by 28 Geo. III. chap. 8, and 31 Geo. III. chap. 10, 
concerning the cxpences of King's troops serving in the East Indies. 

150. Acts repealed not to bar actions. 

151. Governor General in Council may appoint Justices of the Peace. Not to set in Courts of Oyer 
and Terminer until called u[)on. 

152. Not to act till they have taken oaths. 

153. Proceedings of Justices may be removed to Courts of Oyer and Terminer. 

154. Before granting writs of certiorari, .same recognisances must be entered Into, as are practised 
in removal of conviction from a Justice of the Peace in England into the Court of King’s Bench. 

155. Justices of tlie Peace may, when required, set in the Council of the Presidency iij)on appeals. 

K 2 
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15G. Powers of the Supreme Court of Judicature, as a Court of Admiralty, are extended to the high seas, 

157. Governor General, and Governor of the respective Presidencies, may appoint and remove 
Coroners, to act in the like manner as in England. 

158. Justices of the Peace may appoint scavengers, order the streets of Calcutta to be washed and 
repaired, and make rates and assessments for defraying the expences thereof. 

159. May grant licences for sale of spirituous liquors, in like manner as is practised in England. 

1 ()0. Prescribes the oath to be taken by the Directors on entering into office. 

101. Respects the deposits on teas, and the time at which they shall be made. Teas purchased on 
Monday and Tuesday in the week, to be paid before 3 o’clock on the Saturday following; purchased on 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, to l>e paid before .3 o’clock on the Tuesday following. 

1G2. Prosecutions In consequence of this Act, to be commenced within three years of the offence. In 
the absence of the party aggrieved, within three years of their return to Great Britain. 

Act to commence from the 1st of February, 1794. 

1794. By an Act of 34 Geo. III. chap. 41, the Company were released from the obligation of 
keeping their bond debt within the amount of 1 ,.<>00,000, and permitted to issue bonds to the amount 
of i.%000,000; and they were also empowered to increase their bonds to the amount of i? 1,000, 000 
more for the general purposes of their tratle, with the consent of the Board of Controul. 

The Company’s saltpetre warchou.ses in Ratcliffe Highway were burnt the 26lh of June, 1794. 

By the treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation concluded between America and Great 
Britain, on the 19th ol November, 1794, it was stipulated that American vessels should have liberty 
to trade in all articles not prohibited in the British settlements in India, and to pay the same duties 
as British subjects, but should only carry the articles exported by them from India, to their own ports 
in America. 

The Company, in a loyal adtlress to the King, olfered to raise and clothe three regiments, of 1000 
men each, for His Majesty’s service tluring the war; but Government preferred their giving a bounty to 
seamen, wliich was accordijigly done. 

1795. Hostilities having commenced with Holland, it was necessary to guard the eastern coast of 
Great Britain. His Majesty’s Ministers, thinking it needful to augment the strength of the navy as 
much a.s jiossibic, applied to the J-last India Company for such ships of Ibrce as they had at home. In 
consequence of w hich, 14 of their largest ships were transferred to the use of the State, and made into 
54 gun ships; some of which were afterwards in the memorable engagement under Lord Duncan, and 
one (the Glatton, commanded by Captain Trollope), beat off and defeated five ships of the enemy. 

On the receipt of the intelligence in India, that war was declared against Holland by Great Britain, 
expeditions were fitted out against their settlements in India, and from England against the Cape of 
Good Hope, which w'as taken by the British forces September IG, 1795. Trincomalee on Ceylon 
surrendered to the British troops August 2G, 1795. Malacca and its dependencies wore t.aken August 
17, 1795. Cochin was taken October 20, 1795; and a force detached against the Dutch fort at Quinton 
and the factory at I’orca, which were delivered up without resistance. These captures left the Dutch 
w ithout a single settlement or factory upon the continent of India. 

Ill tlie yeiirs 1792-3-1- there were conveyed to India in the Company’s ships 10,400 troops of their 
own and the Kings; the mortality amongst them wars only 191- men, and some of tliem, it apjiears, were 
lost by accident, 'fliis forms a contrast to the losses which have been incurred in Government trans- 
ports in voyages ot mucli shorter duration, and places in a striking point of view the safety and strength 
of the Company's shipping. 
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The trial of W^arrciv Hastings, Esq. formerly Governor General of India, which had lasted nearly eight 
years, was now brought to a conclusion. He was honourably ac(]uitted; and the East India Company, 
unanimous in their approbation of his conduct, paid his law expences, which amounted to .£*71,080, and 
settled an annuity of £.^>000 per annum upon him. This trial, which engaged the attention of the nation, 
was, to use the words of Mr. Hastings, “ less my trial than that of the East India Company and the 
British nation, whose justice and honour were equally involved in it. It became unavoidable, from the 
reiterated allegations, which for years preceding ha<l been made and credited, of abuses and oppressions 
exercised by the Governments of India. It was instituted for the express puipose of rectifying those 
abuses in one event of it, or of proving that they never had existence. My acquittal has proved they did 
not exist. It has retrieved the honour of Great Britain. It has confirmed the right of the Company and 
of the nation, to those advantages which were at all times admitted to have been obtained by my measures; 
and it has demonstrated, beyond all argument, the purity of that great assembly, which would resolve to 
hazard such a sacrifice of the national wealth and strength, in which they themselves had so near a concern, 
to the superior calls of national Justice." 

In the month of August, in consequence of the scarcity of grain that at that time prevailed in England, 
%nd the probability of its continuance, the ('ourt of Directors took up 5000 tons of shipping to proceed 
to India for rice; and at the end of the year the Court, from a motive of fiirtlier relieving the country 
from the dreadful effects of famine, the apprehensions of it not having then subsided, engaged 50(M) tons 
more shipping to proceed to the Cajie of Good Hope for wheat, wdiich it was understood was in great 
abundance there. The Court also sent orders to India, authorizing the (lovt-rnments tlu re to fiermit 
country slaps to load home rice, allowing them to take cargoes from England in return. Ihom an account 
made up on the return of the .ships .sent to India and the Cape of Good Hope, it appears that the ('om- 
pany lost by this praiseworthy measure, on rice imported from India, £M5(),8tK); and on v^ heat lmport(*d 
from the Cape of Good Hope, £*27,409; forming a total loss of .£'178,209. 

1790. The Company gave public iioliee that they would thenceforth allow iiU<'rcst, at the rate of 
5 per cent, upon all their outstanding bonds, though bearing an obligation to pay only 4 p('i’ cent., except 
those wliich were ordered to be paid off. 

In the month of November the; Ib ltish forces captured Eoul roint on Mudagasc ar, belonging to the 
Frencli; likewise several otlua' small places they held orj the east side of that island. 

It appears, by accounts made up at the East India House, tliat in nine years, J 7S.5 to 1791 inclusive, 
the Company’s losses, by capture or otherwise, were £*292,778, being 17s. 7d. per cent, on the amount of 
their imports and exports, which during that period was £33,210,550; and that tlu; sea damage <d’ those 
cargoes was £160,391, or 1 Is. 3d. per cent, on the invoice amount. 

The shipping concerns of the Company, which were led to the entire managernetil of the Court of 
Directors at the time wfieii the legislature assumed a coiitroul over the* other points connected with the 
wellare and support of tlic British possessions, having occasioned continual dissensions and eoritests 
amongst themselves, it was in this year re.solved, after much discussion and deliberation, to new model that 
important and essential branch of their affairs. 

Previous to this period the Company employed ships built specially for their service, and used in 
none other .so long as they were considered fit for their use, which was four voyages; and when worn 
out, other ships were built in their room, ajul the new ships rejdaced the old in every resjivct. 
They were officered by men devoted wholly to that service, and regulated by old customs and staiuli/ig 
rules. There was no written engagement on the part of the owners, that tliey would continue their ships 
in the Company’s service, nor on the part of the Company that they should he employed ; li( 0 > ( > ( r, tfie 
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custom was so well established, that the parties mutually relied upon it, each considering the oilier bound, 
by ties ot honotir, and by their mutual interest, to observe their implied customary engagements. In point 
of form, when it came to a ship’s turn to be employed, a regular tender on the part of the owners was 
sent in, in writing, olfering the ship in rpiestiun for the Company's service for one voyage, and proposing 
a particular jierson ast’aptain; and upon this tender a charter-party was entered into for one voyage, with- 
out reference to any |)revious or subsequent service of the same ship; but although the ships were tendered 
from voyage to voyage, and a Captain [>roposed for each voyage, yet the owners were not at liberty, with- 
out the consent of the (’oinpany, to displace any person having been regularly put into the command of a 
ship according to the usage of the service. 

In December, the Company adopted a new system for their shipping concerns, and determined 

in future to employ uo ship but such as the owners should build for their service, and should expressly 
continue therein for six voyages. At the same time all the old ships then in the service were 
considered both by the Company and the owners as permanently engaged therein for the performance 
of six voyage's, at a fixed rate of freight in each season, with an additional allowance for the actual 
expencos incurred by war, or preparation for war, to l)c then settled and agreed upon bc'tween the Court of 
Directors and the old owners acting in a body; and from this time the sliips, as they came in turn for vo^- 
ages, Avere enijiloyod Avithout any tender being made during their existence; and to provide for the future 
Avant ot shipping by public advertisement and open competition, an Act afterwards passed, by which it was 
ordained, that from and alter passing the said Act, (39 Geo. HI. chap. 89), the Company should employ 
in their regular service no ships hut such ns should he contracted for to serve tlie said Company, as they 
should have occasion to employ them, and that from time to time, wlienever the said Company should 
have occasion to cause any ship or shi|)s to be built for their service, the Court of Directors should give 
notice thereof by public advertisement, and therein state the burthen of the ship or ships wanted, &c. and 
receive proposals for building and freighting ships; and the proposals oflering the lowest freight, to be 
ncce])t(!d, Avithoiit favour or partiality.” 

This alteration in the shi|)ping system led the (mmpany to a consideration as to the situations in 
which the C’omnAanders and oflicers Avould be placed Avhen their respective ships should be Avorn out. The 
perpetuity ofl)ottoms, t hough very |)roperly never ncknoAvledged by the Company, yet got into practice 
by the favour and indulgence of the (.'ourt of Directors, though contrary to tlicii- original principle. ^Vith 
the continuance of bottoms came on the continuance of commands; and the sale of those commands was 
universally known, and continued to be the invariable practice of the service, though in direct contradiction 
to tlie regulations of the Company. 

The high freight paid by the Company, Avas in a great degree occasioned by this sale of commands, or, 
as it is usually termed, the good-Avill, which in some instances has risen to i? 10,000, hut on an average may 
he couAputed at .C8,000 for a ncAV ship. This practice originated with the acting oAvner, who is styled the 
ship’s husband, and Avho sold it to the Cai)tain to whom he gave the command, Avhen the ship Avas first 
taken into the service. After this sale, the command became the transferrahle property of the Captain; 
and Avlicn he left the ship, he Avas consi<lered to have an undoubted right to sell the command to the l)ighest 
bidder; or, if he died, the same right Avas to go to his heirs. 

The practice of the sale and purchase of commands Avas in use under the old Company, as the Court 
of Directors, in the year 1702, passed the following order: “ That if any oAvners or Commanders shall sell 
any j)lace in the ship, such ship or Commander respectively shall not be employed by this Court; and that 
if any Commander or officer shall give any money for his place, he shall he displaced.” The scope of 
this resolution accordingly, with penalties annexed, made from that time an article in the charter-parties, 
and nearly in the same terms in which they aix at present. 
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In 1708, upon the incorporation of the two t.’onipanies, when various sulyccts wore agitati'd, this 
question was brought into a General Court, and a resolution passed, “ That it he rel’ei red to the Committee 
ot Bye Laws, to consider of, and prepare a bye-law, to prevent the Captain and all other oflicers of 
shi[)s employed in the Company's service, to buy or .sell tln;ir |)l!ices.” A bye-law was accordingly passed, 
with some amendmonts, which ordained “ that no Commander, owner, or part owner of any .ship 
freighted by the Court of Directors, shall .sell any ollice of mate, purser, gunner, boatswain, or other infe- 
rior officer, or take any fee or reward whatsoever, either clirectly or indirectly, for any of I lie said offices 
or employments on board any ship so freighted." This is the 13th bye-law as it stands at present; and it 
is obvious, but material to remark, that the amendment purposely and avowedly made in a General Court, 
was the abrogating of that part ol' the proposed law which prohibited the sale of commands. 

In 173i this bye-law was confirmed, and in 175(> the Court of Directors established rules respec ting 
the qualifications necessary in those persons who should be eligible to commands in tlieir ships; but for near 
fifty years, from 1709, no public notice appears to have been taken of this question. By the year 17.57 
the effects of perpetuity in bottoms, which had then existed more than twenty years, began to shew 
themselves in the higher value, and more frc'cpient sales of commands. In that year the Court of Directors 
say, “ tliere is the greatest reason to believe that several persons have of late bought and .sold the 
command, or other offices on board of ship.s freighted hy the Conqiany." And a resolution then pas.secl, 
denouncing dismission from the service for any such offence, and reipiiring the Commanders, and chief and 
second mates, to enter into [icnalty bond.s, the first of .i:\3,()(X>, the tw'o latter of .X'.50() each, in case tliey 
should be found to have purcha.sed their places; and in another set of bonds of the same ttmor, in case they 
should he found to have sold those places. 

In December, 1705, it was stated by the Court of Directors that these bontls “ had not answered 
the end and purpose intemded;’’ and in January, 1700, an oath was prescribed by them; but in July following 
the Court declared it to be their opinion, that this oath also “ had proved iiiefVeetnal, and should be dis- 
continued," It was discontinued, and from that time to the present no new' effort has been made to cor- 
rect the evil complained of. 

In February, 1790, the Court of Directors, desirous of abolishing this practice, w hich the interest of 
the Company and the public required, and of affording that relief to the Commanders w liich they had reason 
to expect from the liberal .sentiments which had been expressed by a General Court of Froprii toi s on the 
subject, after much deliberation, came to the following resolutions: 

“ That the bottom of each ship he valued at X3.500, and that each Commajnh r lx* rt paid two-fliirds 
of the sum he sliall be found to have paid for the purchase of the bottom. On tliis princij)Ie, the com- 
mander who paid 

i?3,000 or upwards received i?3,5()<) 

2, .500 3,1 G(i 

2,(M)0 3,H32 

1,500 ‘?..50O 

1,000 2,000 

and the Commanders who had obtained the command gratuitously, received X.3,.500. 

“ That every Commander of a regular .ship in the service of the (k)mpany, be subject to tlie payment 
of JJ500 on the conclusion of each voyage, w hich sum shall not be remitted in any case whatever, without 
the approbation of a General Court summoned for that purpose." 

The amount of the bonds issued to the Commanders of the regular ships in tlm Company’s service, 
in consequence of the first resolution, w’as oC37G,505, the interest of which, at 5 per cent, pci- annum, is 


.>,500 or upw aids received oC5,000 

5.000 d.,832 

4.500 4,500 

4.000 4,1 GO 

3.500 3,832 
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uC 18,825; so that it will recjuirc thirty-seven regular ships annually to defray the interest, without reducing 
the principal. 

As the Company’s regulations now stand, it is out of the power of money to obtain a command for a 
person delicient in the qualifications requisite for such a situation. Great care is taken that no person, 
without competent nient, shall be promoted. A man must enter very young into the service, begin with 
the lowest station, and act in that station with diligence and propriety; he must go on progi'cssively 
through superior offices, acquit himself in them to the satisfaction of his Commander, and, upon each 
voyage, undergo a professional examination before he is admitted to be sworn in. All these are necessary 
trials of his mei it and nautical skill; and after so much experience, and such repeated proofs of his capa- 
city, qualifications, and merits, he is considered as entitled to command a ship; having, by the labour of 
from ten to fifteen years, shewn his ability to discharge the duties of the station. 

The Company have frequently expressed their obligations to the Commanders and officers in their sea 
service. In one instance they observe, “ except for their exertions, their ability, and their valour, many of 
the great operations in India would most probably have been endangered; and they believe that, next to 
the bravery and perseverance of their land forces, the Company are indebted to the distinguished exertions 
of those gentlemen for their present j)rosperity.” 

The junior officers derive very little advantage from the privilege granted them to trade; and a 
young man entered into the service, will, notwithstanding the greatest economy, expend upwards 
ol cCl,()0() before he can, with tlie best interest, and most fortunate circumstances, arrive to be a second 
officer, which is the first station wherein his pay and allowances afford him a maintenance. From that 
.station he occasionally becomes a Commander; but most frequently has to perform one or more voyages 
as chief ofiicer. Having attained the command, the principal advantages resulting from that situation arc, 

1st. InvcstnuMit to India or China, and from Indio or China home. 

2d. The trade from port to port in India, if a circuitous voyage. 

.'Id. The passengers outw’ard and homeward. 

Investment outward. — The Commander of each regular ship is allowed to carry out to the extent of 
.50} tons in any articles, excepting tin, woollens, warlike stores, clocks, and toys. Of this tonnage he 
may invest i’2,00() in coral, precious stones, &c. on paying duties to the Company. 

Commanders of China ships may carry out bullion to make up any deficiency between the amount of 
their investment and T’3,000, and may further carry out to the amount of wfi’.3,000 in bullion for the pur- 
chase of gold. They have also leave occasionally granted to carry out, as ballast, flints for sale in China 
exclusive of the regular privilege; and the Commanders of ships of every destination are sometimes per- 
mitted to exceed the amount of their privilege outward, upon application to the Court. 

If there be a quantity of provisions and stores in the victualling bill, exceeding what the owners may 
think requisite for the ship’s use, it is understood that the Commander has the option of filling up, on his 
own account, the whole amount of each article left deficient by the owners. 

In VESTMENT HOMEAVARD. — The Commandcrs of China ships may import 38 tons each, and the Com- 
manders of other ships may each import 30 tons 32 feet on their own account. The articles of which the 
tonnage is to consist, and the duties payable thereon, are enumerated in the Company’s Regulations. There 
is also an indulgence of tonnage, not exceeding 30 tons, exclusive of the above, granted to each ship, 
provided the Commander sliall not have refused to receive on board any goods tendered by the Com- 
pany’s agents in India or China. 

It is necessary to observe that the above allowance of tonnage is not paid for by the Company to the 
owners of the ship, nor can the Captain claim the exemption from freight upon that tonnage as his right; 
but it is considered as a boon to him from his owners. 
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Tradb from Port to Port.— 'Ships destined for Bombay and China are allowetl to be freighted 
by the Commanders and officers from Bombay to Cliina on their ttwn account, upon paying a sum equal to 
that which the Company are charged by the owners for demurrage, and such further sum as may be 
stipulated. Ships for Madras and China are allowed to be freighted in like manner. 

Passengers. — The allowance for passage money outward and homeward is fixed by the Company, 
and the Commanders enter into a bond not to take more than that allowance; but, in consideration of 
giving up tlicir own apartments and accommodations, those sums in many instances ore exceeded. 

It is impossible to form an average estimate of the profits arising from the command of an East 
Indianian, so much depends upon the skill and good management of tlio Commander and the persons 
employed by him, the risk of the markets, bis connexions and interest, which enable him to select his 
passengers from among opulent persons returning to Europe, and many other circumstances depending on 
chance. Although upon a voyage out and home, the Commander’s investment has sometimes produced a 
small, and at other times a large profit, instances have occurred, and those not unfroquently, wherein a 
considerable loss has been sustained. The least productive of the voyages may he generally estimated at 
J0200() per voyage; while upon some others, such as the circuitous voyages to Bonihny and China, of 
which there are not above four in a season, the gain may be from »f8000 to J^12,(X)0; tlio major part of the 
voyages may he aveiaged from <£*4000 to M5000. The time occupied in pcrlbrmirjg a voyage, from the 
period of the ship commencing the receipt of her outward cargo, to her being finally cleared of her lioineward 
one, varies according to the ship’s destination, from 14 to 18 munlhs. 

The following arc the rates of freight paid by the Company from the period the alteration took place 
in their shipping system, to the period when the system of free and open competition commenced: 
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1797. The greater part of the Dutch possessions in India, Batavia excepted, having been taken, on 
expedition was prepared against Manilla, the capital of the Philippine Islands. The first division of the 
armament sailed to Pinang, the place of rendezvous ; but the accounts received from Europe, combined 
with the conduct of Tippoo Sultan, and the general state of the native j>owers in India, obliged the 
British Government to abandon the expedition. Several of the Company’s ships were fitted out to art as 
men of war; and the zeal and alacrity manifested by the Commanders and officers on this occasion, received 
the thanks of the Court of Directors, and gratuities were made to cacli in proportion to thcii- stations, 
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1798. Lord Mornington, Governor General, arrived at Calcutta on the 8th of May, and took his 
oaths and scat. 

The voluntary sulrscriptions collected at the British settlements for the prosecution of the war, and 
remitted in this year, amounted to i;*271,83.% of which ^£'159,053 was from Bengal, j^74,94.5 from Madras, 
Sind i?3 7,835 from Bombay and places on the western side of India. 

A large fleet, having on board an army of 4B,000 men, sailed from Toulon, under the command of 
General Buonaparte. After taking Malta, they proceeded to Alexandria, of which they obtained posses- 
sion wilhotjt much loss. Tlie fleet was afterwards attacked in Aboukir Bay by Lord Nelson, and the 
wliole taken or destroyed. 

On the 21st of February, 1798, a treaty was concluded with the Nabob of Oude, by which the 
subsidiary force was increased to 10,000 men. The sum stipulated to be paid by the Nabob was 70,00,000 
Oude rupees, including some stipends and pensions to l>e paid to the Begums, Princes, Sec. This treaty 
continued in force till 1801, when it was superseded by another, dated November 10, 1801, under which 
districts were ceded in perpetual sovereignty to the Company, estimated at an annual gross rent of 
I.ucknow rupec.s 1,35,23,474, or i?l,. 502, 0.52. This territorial cession wan declared to be in lieu of the 
subsidy, and all expences on account of defensive engagements; and no demand was to be made in future 
upon the Nabob on any account whatsoever. 

1 he Company, in consideration of the scrvice.s rendered them by Lord Hobart during the period he 
was Governor of Madras, granted him a pension of <P1500 |K'r annum, payable out of the territorial 
revenues in India for the period of the Company’s charter, if he should so long live, and to commence 
fVom the time of his (putting the Govenunent of Madras. 

Since the peace of Seringapatam, and more especially since the year 1790, the destruction of the 
British power in India formed the favourite and unremitting ol.ject of Tippoo Sultan’s hopes and exertions. 
Ilis haughty mind never «ould be reconciled to the sacrifice which he was compelled to make for the 
]nu cbase of peace in 1792; and his increasing eagerness to r(‘COver the extensive portion of his dominions 
then ceded to the allies, urged him to pursue a systematic course of intrigue against the British power 
among all tlie native State.s, and to revert to Ids ancient and hereditary connexion with France, as the only 
elVeclual means of gratifying either his ambition or revenge. He therefore dispatched an embassy to 
Zenuiun Shab, tli^ object of wliicb was to encourage that Prince in ld.s long-projected invasion of 
Ilindostan. He also sent ambassadors to the Mauritius, where, on their arrival, a proclamation was 
issued by the Governor, which stated that an embassy had arrived with letters from Tippoo Sultan, pro- 
posing to conclude an offensive and defensive alliance with the French ; to subsidize and supply whatever 
troops the French might furnish to the Sultan; and to commence against the British power in India a war 
of aggression, for which the Sultan declared himself fully prepared, and waiting with anxiety the moment 
when the succour of France should enable him to satisfy his ardent desire of expelling the British nation 
IVom India. — A French force was sent from the Mauritius, which landed at Mangalore, the principal 
officers of whicli were received with extraordinary marks of honour and distinction. These circumstances 
were considered by the Supreme Government as violations of the treaties of peace subsisting between him 
and the Company, and acts of direct hostility and aggression against the British Government in India. 
A treaty was (roncluded with the Nizam, who at this period had an army of 14,000 men, commanded by 
French oflicers, that had obtained a degree of discipline superior in every respect to that of any native 
infantry, excepting those in the Company's service. By this treaty an increase of the British subsidiary 
force serving with His Highness, was increased by 4,400 men. This detachment reached Hydrabad on the 
10th of October, and ou the 22d, under the orders of the Nizam, and with the co-operation of a body 
of his cavalry, surrounded the French camp, disarmed the sepoys, and secured the persons of all the 
officers. This operation was happily effected without bloodshed and without contest. 
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Some attempts were made to obtain from Tippoo a satisfactoiy adjustment of the differences, and to 
remove every cause of dissatisfaction, if any really existed, which proved unsuccessful ; upon which the 
British army from Madras, under tlte command of General Harris, entered the territories of Mysore on 
the 5th of March, 1799, and commenced operations by tlie capture of several forts. The Bombay army, 
under Lieutenant General Stuart, marched from Cananore on the Slst of February. His army, on the 
6th of March, was attacked by Tippoo at Seedascer, when the Sultan's army was defeated, and completely 
dispersed. The English army invested Seringapatam, and their batteries opened on the 3t)th of April; 
and on the ith of May the place was taken by assault, in which Tip|TOO Sultan fell ; the loss of the English in 
the attack was but trifling. Thus ended a war which reflected great honour on those who were employed 
in it, and under whose direction it was most ably conducted; which frustrated the hopes of the French, 
and gave the Flnglish peaceable jmssession of immense territories and revenues. The specie captured 
amounted to about 16,(X),000 pagodas, and the amount of jewels was about 9,(K),()(X) more. 

The Governor General placed the descendant of the Rajah, w ho had been dispossessed of his rights 
by Hyder Ally, on the Musnud, and divided the territories in the following manner: 

To the East India Company the province of Canura, and the districts of Coimbatore and Derant- 
poram, with all the territory between the Company's possessions in the Carnatic and those in the Malabar 
province; the forts and posts forming the heads of the passes above the Ghauts and the Table Land ; together 
with the fortress, city, and island of Seringapatam, the possession of which secures the communication 
between the territories on both coasts. By this partition the East India Company acquired an augment- 
ation of direct territorial revenues to the annual amount of 7,77,170 Canteria pagodas, from which a 
deduction of 2,40,000 was made for the maintenance of the families of Hyder Ally and of Ti[)poo Sultan. 

The Nizam acquired territories yielding revenues of 6,37,3,32 star pagodas. 

To the Mahrattas, notwithstanding they had borne no part in the expence or liazard of the war, 
were given territories which yielded a revenue of 2,03,9.57 Canteria pagodas. 

The country reserved for the Rajah of Mysore is on tlie Table Land, above the Ghauts, remarkably 
compact, with a strong frontier on every side, yielding a revenue of 13,74,070 Canteria pagodas. 

1799. The empire of Hindostan being threatened with invasion by Zemaun Shah, an embassy was 
sent from Bengal to Persia, Avhich w as received with honour, and succeeded in the principal objects of its 
mission. The King of Persia was not only induced to attack Khorosmi, which had the efl'ect of with- 
drawing Zemaun Shah from his designs upon India, but entered into treaties of political and commercial 
alliance with the British Government, which, while they completely excluded the French nation from 
Persia, gave the English every benefit which they could derive from the connexion. 

1800. A perpetual and general defensive alliance was concluded on the 12th of October, at Ilydrabad, 
between the East India Company and His Highness the Nizam, whereby His Highness, in commutation 
for the subsidy payable to the Company, ceded to him, in perpetual sovereignty, all the territories 
acquired by His Highness under the treaty of Seringapatam on the 18th of March, 1792; and also all 
the territories acquired by His Highness under the treaty of Mysore on the 22d of .Tune, 179!), with the 
exception of certain districts situated to the northward of the River Toombuddrah, which His lliglinc>s 
retained in exchange for the provinces of Adoni and Nundyal; and for all His Highness's rcmainli)g 
possessions and dependencies situated to the southward of that river, and of the River Kristna below its 
junction with the Toombuddrah, the provinces of Adoni and Nundyal, and all the said districts, possessions, 
and dependencies of His Highness, .situated to the southward of the Toombuddrah, and of the Kiistna 
below its junction with the Toombuddrah, being ceded to the Company. The annual revenues of the 
countries ceded, amounted, according to the valuation contained in the schedules, to 62,74,262 rupeeii. 

*L2 
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The Company, in consequence of the eminent services rendered by the Marquis Wellesley, granted 
him an annuity of £5000, to issue out of the territorial revenues in India, for the term of 20 years, 
provided the Company's exclusive trade should so long continue, and the territorial revenue should so 
long remain in possession of the Company, to commence from the Ist of September, 1798. 

The Company, taking into consideration the unremitted exertions of Mr. Henry Dundas, who had 
intimated his intention of relinquishing tlie situation of President of the Board of Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India, gave liim an annuity of ^20(X) during the existence of the Company's present limit- 
ation of their exclusive trade, to be paid to him, his executors, or assigns. 

In consequence of the high price of grain throughout the kingdom, the East India Company, with 
the concurrence and approbation of His Majesty's Ministers, sent out in August, 1799, directions to their 
Governments in India to afford every encouragement to individuals to send rice and other grain to England, 
the ships so employed, should be allowed to carry out, in return, cargoes, as formerly allowed 
to Country ships; and on the 30th of September, in order to encourage as large an importation as possible 
before the next harvest could be got in, they sent further directions to India, authorizing such ships as 
brought three-fourths of their tonnage in rice, to bring also such other goods as are usually imported into 
this country , with an indemnification in case rice should be under certain prices on their arrival in England. 
They also offered to grant licences to any ships to be sent from England to India, for the purpose of 
bringing home rice, on very liberal conditions; but under the express stipulation that the ships should be 
cleared out from the Custom House before the 1st of December, 1800, or from any port in the East 
Indies before the 1st of September, 1801. Large quantities of rice were in consequence imported from 
India, chiefly from Bengal, and between the months of June, 1799, and August, 1800, twenty India 
built ships returned to India from the Port of London with cargoes, of which the invoices amounted to 
^013,247 12s. 6d. and from the Island of Madeira to 11 0,505 Os, (>d. and their repairs, outfit, and 

supplies in England to i?202,877 12s. 3d. 

1801, The settlement of Bencoolen, on the West Coast of Sumatra, being a heavy expence to the 
Company, the Court of Directors came to the resolution of reducing the establishment there, and other 
subordinate places, and transferring the civil servants to Madras; the recent great addition of territory 
to that Government requiring an additional number of servants. 

From the 1st of August, 1801, the civil government of Malabar was transferred from Bombay to 
Madras; and the interior administration of the City of Surat and its dependencies having become vested 
by treaty in the Company, the establishment of Chief and Council was abolished, and a Lieutenant 
Governor, a Judge, and Magistrate, with some subordinate officers, were appointed. 

The preliminaries of a treaty of peace with France were signed the 1st of October, 1801, by the 
second article of which. Great Britain agreed to restore to the French Republic and her allies all the 
possessions and colonies occupied or conquered by the English force in the course of the war, with the 
exception of Ceylon, which His Britannic Majesty reserved to hirnsejf in full and entire sovereignty. By 
the third article, the Cape of Good Hope was to be open to the commerce and navigation of the two con- 
tracting powers, who were to enjoy therein the same advantages. 

On the 31st of July a neyv treaty was concluded with the Nabob of Arcot, vesting the civil and mili- 
tary government of the Carnatic in the Company, together with the full and exclusive right to the reve- 
nues thereof for ever; reserving to the Nabob the annual payrnent of one-fifth part of the net collections, 
upon principles defined in the treaty ; the Company engaging to apply the annual sum of ^£’24^,442 to the 
liquidation of the Nabob’s registered private debts, according to the stipulations of a former treaty, till i( 
should be completed. The entire defence of the Carnatic, an4 the maintenance of internal tran(juillity an4 
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police, were undertaken by the Company. The liquidation of the Nabob's debts was accomplished in 1S04, 
at which period measures were taken for the payment of other debts which were not included in tliose 
classes, as well as what were afterwards incurred; and Commissioners appointed for examining and making 
up the account, when the annual sum of 3,40,000 pagodas was set apart for the payment of it. 

1802. A treaty offensive and defensive was concluded with the Peishwa on the Slst of December, 
1802, which stipulated that, in consideration of the Company furnishing a permanent subsidiai'y force of 
not less than 6,000 regular native infantry, with the proper equipment of warlike stores and ammunition, 
the Peishwa should assign and cede, in perpetuity to the Company, certain districts in the province of Guz- 
zerat, and territories south thereof, yielding an annual revenue of 26,00,000 rupees. 

In this year a political contiexion commenced between the Guicowar Rajah in Guzzerat, and on 
the 15th of March, articles of convention were entered into with him, in consequence of hb having soli- 
cited the assistance of English troops in securing his right as legitimate heir. This convention provided, 
in the first place, for the reimbursement of the expence which might attend his re-establishment, by the 
assignment of certain districts; and, in the second place, for permanently subsidizing a body of troops, the 
whole expence of which was computed at 65,000 rupees per month, for the payment of which lands were 
ceded to the Company. A cession from the former Rajah was recognized by this convention. On the 6th 
of J une following, the war having ended successfully, an engagement was entered into with the Rajah, 
confirming the former convention, and making other cessions of territory; but it was not till the 21st of 
April, 1805, that the definitive treaty was concluded, fixing the amount of the subsidiary force; for the 
expence of which, districts, producing a revenue of .PI 31, 625, were ceded to the Company. The former 
cessions were also confirmed, and districts were mortgaged till the advances made by the Company on 
account of the Rajah, should be liquidated. 

The Presidencies of Bombay and Madras experienced heavy losses from fire in this year. On the 1 7th 
of February a dreadful fire broke out in the former place, which destroyed the whole of the bazar, or 
market-place, the barracks, custom-house, &c. and threatened the total ruin of the settlement. The pri- 
vate loss was stated at near 50,00,000 rupees. On the 30th of April a destructive fire broke out near the 
custom-house at Madras, which destroyed immense quantities of grain, and other articles. 

In this year, atler much deliberation, a final arrangement was made for the regulation of the private 
trade between India and Great Britain. It was determinetl by the Company that, in addition to the 3,(X)0 
tons of shipping of the 33d of Geo. III. a further quantity of 5,000 tons, or as much as might be 
wanted, should be assigned, and winch should not be diverted to political or warlike purposes, but should 
sail, laden with private trade goods only, within the fine weather season. Excej)t saltpetre and piece-goods, 
all articles might be laden upon them; light and heavy goods were to be assorted by the Company's officers; 
and as the Company were answerable to the owners for the freight, they were to lade the ships, if private 
merchants declined. These ships were to be built either in England or in India. 

1803. The Company were involved in war with the Mahratta Princes, Dowlut Rao Scindeah, and 
Ragojee Bounsla, Rajah ot Berar; but from the well-planned and vigorous prosecution of it, the countries 
of both those Princes were overrun, and each of them was compelled to conclude a peace; that with the 
Rajah of Berar was signed on the 17th of December, by which he ceded to the English, in perpetual sove- 
reignty, the province of Cuttack, including the district and fort of Balasore, and also all the territories, 
the revenues of which he had previously collected, in conjunction with the Soubahdar of the Decan, toge- 
ther with those situated to the westward of the River Wurdah; and, lastly, to engage never to take, or 
retain in his service, any Frenchman, or the subject of any other European or American power, without 
(he consent of the British Government. 
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The peace with Scindeali was signed on the 30th of December. By this treaty it was agreed, the 
part of Scindeah, first, to cede to the English, in perpetual sovereignty, all his forts, territories, and rights 
In the Dooab, or country situated in northern Hindostan, between the Rivers Ganges and Jumna; secondly, 
to cede to the English, in perpetual sovereignty, the fort and territory of Baroach in the Guzzerat, and 
the fort and territory of Ahmednughur in the Decan; and likewise all the territories which belonged to 
him before the commencement of the war, which are situated to the southward of the Adjuntee Hills, 
including all the districts between that range of mountains and the River Godavery; thirdly, to renounce 
for ever all claims upon the Emperor Shah Alum, and to engage never again to interfere in the affairs 
of that monarch. This treaty also contained a dause similar to that with the llajah of Berar, respecting 
the employment of Europeans. 

The Island of Ceylon, which, on intelligence of tlie war between England and Holland in 1795, was 
surrendered in trust for the Prince of Orange, to whose cause the majority of the Dutch were attached, 
remained an appendage to tlie Pl'esidency of Madras until 1709, w hen it was transferred to the Crown of 
England, and formed into an establishment wholly unconnected with the East India Company, and subject 
only to the controul of His Majesty’s Ministei's, In 1803, in consequence of the troops- of the King of 
Candy having committed hostilities against the inhabitants of the English territories, an army was marched 
into the interior, which succeeded it» obtaining possession of tlie capital of Candy; but froni tlie un- 
healthiness of the climate, they were soon compelled to surrender it to the Candians, who put the garrison 
to death. All the other fortresses in Candy w'«'e likewise abandoned, and it was some time before peace- 
was restored between the two countries. 

1804-. A fleet of homeward-hound .shifw from China, consisting of sixteen sail, under the comanand 
of Captain Nathaniel Dance, fell in with a French squadron under Admiral Linois, consisting of one ship 
of 80 guns, 2 heavy frigates, a corvette, and a brig, off Pulo Auore, in the China seas, on the 14th of 
February, Captain Dance made such preparations for receiving them, that, on tlieir attacking the ships on 
the follow'ing morning, tlicy were so severely handled, that Admiral Linois hauled his wind, and madtr 
sail to the eastward under all sail, and the Company's ships proceeded on their voyage. 

The circumstance of so formidable a fleet being defeated by a ileetof merchanlmwi heavily laden, was 
considered highly honourable to the British naval character. The King conferred the honour of Knight- 
hood upon Captain Dance; and the East India Company, with the nmst liberrd gratitude for the gallantry 
and good conduct evinced by the Commanders, officers, and seamen, voted the following sums: 

To Captain Dance 2,000 guineas, and a piece of plate valued at 200 guineas. 

To Captain Timins, whose ship, the Royal George, bore tlie brunt of the action, being the leading 
diip, 1,000 guineas, and a ])iece of plate value 100 guineas. 

To each of the other Commanders 500 guineas, and a piece of phitc value 50 guineas. 

To the officers, petty officers, and seamen of the licet, in the following proportions:. 

Chief Officers * ,50 guineas each. Sm geons’ mates ^^50 guineas each. 

Second ditto^^..^ 125 ditto. Midshipmen ditto. 

Third and fourth ditto 80 ditto. Other petty officers v^l5 ditto. 

Firth and sixth dltto^^ 50 ditto. Boatswains, gunners, & carpenters 50 ditto. 

rui'sers and Surgeons 80 ditto. Seamen, ordinary seamen, &c. 6 ditto. 

The Insurance Companies in India likewise beliaved with great liberality to them. 

1805. The Company's affairs being in an embarrassed state, arising from various causes, they made 
application to Parliament for payment of a large balance, amounting to <C5,570,336, stated to be due to 
them from Government, on account of advances for the public service in India. The account was refecred 
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to a Select Committee of the House of Commons, who reported that, after dividing the charges, 8ic. of the 
capture of Ceylon and the Eastern Islands equally between the public and the Company, deducting the 
ordinary expences of the troops employed in Egypt from the gross charges of the exjwdition, and taking 
credit for the whole amount of charge against the Company by Pay Office, many articles of which the 
Committee stated were objectionable, there was a clear balance owing to the Company of .£’2,300, 000. Of 
this sum <£*1,000,000 was paid to the Company on account, and in 1806 another sum of £*1,000,000. 

1806. By an Act of Parliament of the 43d of Geo, III. chap. 126, a Company was formed, bearing 
the title of the East India Dock Company, with powers to make docks and other worksr at Blackwall; the 
j>reanible of which runs thus:-—** Whereas the ships in the employ of the East India Company are of a 
larger size than other vessels employed by merchants in trade, and many of them nearly equal in bulk to 
the ships of the line in the Royal Navy; and whereas the cargoes and mercliandise on hoard of such ships 
are of great value and national importance ; and whereas, !)y tlie present system of loading and di.scharging 
the cargoe.s of such ships, the navigation of the River Thames is freqtiently impeded, and delays, losses, 
and inconveniences experienced, and the cargoes of saeU ships are subject to plunder, and the East India 
Company and owners thereof injured, and the public revenue defrauded to a considerable amount; and 
whereas, if good and sufficient wet-<locks and basons, with necessary Mccoinino(latio!i.« and requisites for the 
reception of East India ships were made at or near Blackwall, the evils and iiii>i'hiers uforesaid might l)e 
greatly remedied and prevented. Sec.” The principal stipulatiouH of the Act are — 

All ships with cargoes from the East Indies or China must unload within the docks, except such 
part as the Commissioners of tlie Customs may direct to be unloa<icd at Long Reach, for lessening the 
draught of water of the .ships. 

Owners, masters, &c. of ships with East India produce on board, suflering them to be unloaded, 
except as above, to Ibrfoit for every olTence £’500. 

If such sliips cannot be unloaded in the docks, Commissioners of Customs may direct where they shall 
he unloaded in the port of London. 

Outward-bound ships to India or China, to load either in the docks, or below Litnehouse Creek. 
Owners, masters, &c. surt'ering goods to be loaded, except as above, to forfeit <£’200 for every offence. 
No other than ships in the India trade, or craft attending them, are sufl’ered to go into the docks. 

The following are the rates of charges for the use of the docks; 

Entering inwards and unloading, and loading outwards (to be paid within ten days after 

clearing inwards) for ships not Country ships, jver ton, according to the register.,^.«.v..v%v%*» <£*0 14 0 

For Country ships, not less than two-thirds of the crew being Lascars, per ton, to be paid as above 0 12 0 

New ships, loading out for the first time, or ships not having, on their last arrival, unloaded in 

the docks, to pay, before leaving the docks, per ton 0 4 0 

Ships, or Country ships, removing from docks after unloading inwards, and not loading tl»ere 

outwards, to have returned, per ton 0 2 0 

And to such ships completing their number of voyages, or not continuing in the trade, to 

have returned, per ton, within one month after such ship shall be removed from the docks 0 4 0 

And in addition to the above, a further rate of 2s. per ton on all goods, &c. imported by the 
East India Company, to be paid tlie Dock Company, within three months after the ship 
shall be cleared (the tonnage to be computed according to the mode of calculating tonnage 
of goods, &c. by the East India Company); the amount paid for private goods to be 
deducted by the East India Company from the produce of such goods. 
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The Dock Company- may charge after the rate of 2s. per ton, for wharfage, carting, &c. of goods. 
The East India Company may increase the rate to 3s. per ton. 

Prize ships loaded with East India produce, are subject to the same regulations as ships from India, 
fcc, and to pay the same charge as privilege goods. Ships in the East India trade are not required to load 
or unload in the docks, See. for more than twenty>one years. 

1807. By an Act of the 37th of Geo. III. chap. 3, the Company were permitted to add .£*2,000,000 
to their capital stock ; a power of which they did not avail themselves, preferring to borrow money upon 
bond, as being more advantageous to their concerns; they therefore applied to Parliament to enable them 
to issue bonds to that amount, which was granted by an Act of the 47th of Geo. III. chap, 41. 

1808. The Company presented a petition to the House of Commons on the 26th of April, which 
shewed that the embarrassments in which their uifairs were involved, had not originated in any impro- 
vidence or mismanagement on their parts. It states, 

“ That in the course of the last and present war they have incurred various expences for expeditions 
from the continent of India to the French, Dutch, and Spanish possessions in the Indian seas, and to 
Egypt, under the instructions of His Majesty’s Government, which expences were advanced upon the re- 
liance that they were to be fully reimbursed by the public, and different sums have at different times been 
issued in respect thereof; nevertheless they claim that a large balance is still due on that account. 

“ That they were on the 1st of March last indebted for customs and excise <6*770,000; and upon an 
estimate of their pecuniary transactions, from the 1st of March last to the 1st of March, 1799, their pay- 
ments, including the said duties, will exceed the probable amount of their receipts within the same period 
by the sum of ot*2,433,185, not including in the said receipts any part of the balance which may appear 
due by the public to them; and that it will be highly inconvenient and disadvantageous that they should 
raise the whole of that sum by the means now in their power.” 

“ That they are not conscious of having created or aggravated the financial pressure which they now 
feel, but that the same has been produced by a combination of the following causes : 

I. “ The vast amount of the debt accumulated in India, and the high rate of interest it bears, the 
effects of which have been to intercept the surplus revenue, and to occasion large drafts on the home trea- 
sury for payment of interest on tlic said debts, as well as payments for political charges appertaining to 
the Imlian territory, out of the home funds. 

II. The very large sums advanced for the expeditions from India before mentioned, part of which 
was borrowed in India at a high rate of interest. 

III. The deterioration occasioned in their affairs by a state of European w’ar, under these heads: 

I'irst, in freight and demurrage, which in fourteen years have created an increased expcnce of 

.^7, 000, 000. Secondly, in tlie increased cost of the manufactures of this country exported by them, to the 
annual amount, on the average of thirteen years, of .£*1,690,000 sterling; which increase has not been 
couuterb.nlanccd by an increase in the selling prices abroad of the same goods, nor by diminution in the 
cost of goods purchased abroad for importation into Europe; and thirdly, in diminution of profits on the 
Indian investments homeward-bound. 

IV. “ The large supplies in goods and bullion sent out to India and China, between the years 1802 
and 1806, exceeding very considerably the returns which have been made them in the corresponding number 
of years. Those supplies were originally furnished for the purpose of increasing the investments; but great 
part thereof, particularly the bullion, was absorbed by the expences of the war then carried on against the 
Mahrattas; and in 1805, to aid the Indian finances, they sent large supplies of bullion, besides the usual 
exports of goods, which latter were also to assist the manufactures of Great Britain, continued to be 
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exported upon an extended scale to India and China in IHOtJ, all which exports in the said several years are 
among the more immediate causes of the pressure now felt upon the home fuiiinces of the Conii)iinY, the 
returns hitherto received for the said exports falling, as alreaily observed, far short ot their amount. 

V. “ The comparatively small investments wliieh were sent home from India during the years 
1803-4—5; whereas, if Investments in propoi’tion, even to th<‘ amount usual in preceding years, had been 
sent home, they could then have been sold, and would have produced a considerable iiiHux of moin'y into 
the home treasury, which would have been ready to have eoiniteracteil the ed'ecls of tiu' very small sales 
which, in the present state of Europe, can only he made, and which tend to the further embarrassment 
of the afl’airs of the Company. 

VI. “ That anterior to the period 1802, mentioned under the fourth head, and during a perioil often 
years, 1797 to 1807, the advances made out of the funds at home, for supplies sent to India and China, 
for payment of bills of exchange drawn tVom thence, and for sums paid in England on aecoimt of polltieui 
and military charges, appertaining to t!>c Indian territory, have very largely exceeded all the returns 
received in the corresponding period from the said countries, which, by an account carelidly made out, 
appear to be indebted to the home concern in the said period, upwards of T5, 000, 000 sterling. 

“ That they do not presume to reipiest the interposition of the IIou.se to aid them in tlicir present 
emergency, without, at the .same time, shewing their nnquestiunahle ability to <liseliarge all their j)re.sent 
debts in England, and to repay whatever the House may' in their wisdom think fit to assist them with; 
for, independent of the Indian debt, wliioh they submit is justly chargeable on the Indian territory, they 
beg leave to state, that on the 1st of March last, the sum total of all debts, carrying interest, and not 
carrying interest, owing in England, then amounted to TO, 122,021, (not including the amount of their 
capital stock, but including the debts herein before mcnlionetl to he due to His Majesty for Customs and 
Excise), and the sum owing by the puldic to the (.'ompany, taking the same as it stands in the annual 
account at T2, 460,000, and other good debts owing to them in England, together with the value of goods 
now unsold in the warehouses, and of the houses, warehouses, and other property in England, amounting 
to the sum of T 14, 149,62.4; and moreover, they' certainly expect further goods from India and China in 
the course of the present year, to the amount of .T5, 27 1,000, which added to the last-mentioned sum, will 
make their actual property in England amount to Tl 9,420,623, from which the debts aforesaid being 
deducted, there will remain a balance of T 10,298,002; but taking only the amount of the goods now 
unsold in their warehouses, and the amount to ho expected in the course of the yTar, being XV;, 27 1, 000, 
both will make an aggregate of property amounting to .X’ 13,086, .305; and if fi oni this he deducted the esti- 
mated amount of sales in the course of tlie year, there will still remain at the end of the year, goods to the 
.Minount of T8, 307,092, as a security for any loan tlnit may be made. 

“ They therefore pray that the House will he pleased to take the matters aforesaid into their consider- 
ation, and to grant such relief in the premises as their case may require, and to the House shall seem ineel.” 

This petition was referred to the Select Committee, who reported that there was T 1,500,01 9 owing 
to the Company, a considerable doubtful balance being still left open for discussion. In consequence? of 
this report, Tl, 500, 000 was paid under the authority of Parliament. 

The long and intimate connexion with the llajali of Travancore was this year broken off. 3'he o ur 
with 'fippoo Sultan, which concluded in the year 1792, had for its first ostensible cause the attack by tlial. 
Prince on the lines of the Rajah of Travancore, who was in close alliance with the Compaiiy. It 
therefore considered as a matter of justice, that the Rajah, should, in like manner %vitli the Nabob of 
Arcot and the Rajah of Tanjore, be called upon to contribute, according to his ability, his propoi licjo 
towards the expences of the war. This proportion was calculated at half the amount of liis net revnuies. 
The last payment to any amount was made in 1792-3. A small sum was received in the follon iiig year. 

* U 
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After this period the settlement of accounts with the Rajah was transferred from Madras to Bombay ; 
but during the three years, 1794-5 to 1796-7, nothing was received. In 1795 a permanent treaty was 
concluded with the llajah, in which it was stipulated that a subsidiary force should be furnished by the 
Company for his service, for which a sum was to be paid annually equivalent to the cxpence of the same. 
No paynu nt was made under this treaty till 1797-8. From 1798-9 to 1806 the amount of this subsidy, 
fixed at ^’42,914, has been annually realized in the way of set-olT in the accounts with the Rajah for 
pepper, furnished by him under contract. In 1805 another treaty was entered into with the llajah for 
increasing the subsidiary force, and adding to the subsidy to the amount of .^4.5,186 for the expence of it; 
but no payment was made on account of the additional subsidy for nearly two years subsequent toftlie 
conclusion of the treaty, notwithstanding the remission of half of it for that period. In 1808, through 
the intrigues of the Dewan of that Rajah, serious disturbances occurred, and ended in direct hostility to 
the Company, which was happily subdued; and the Rajah has since made a considerable payment in 
discharge of the arrears of subsidy. 

The Danes having been compelled to yield to the French system of excluding England from the 
continental markets, an expedition was sent against Copenhagen, which obtained possession of it and the 
Danish fleet. On the receipt of this intelligence in India, a detachment of the Madras army took Tran- 
quebar, the principal settlement of Denmark in the East Indies. About the same time Serhampore in 
Bengal surrendered to the British forces. 

1809. The Company sustained some heavy losses in their shipping, more particularly in the homeward- 
bound ships from Bengal; of these three were lost in 1808, and four in 1809, of which no account has 
ever been received. The following is a statement of the losses sustained in the years 1807-8 and 1808-9, 
taken from the accounts rendered to Parliament; 

Walpole, lost off Margate, homeward-bound, value of her cargo**v*v^v..v..»»-^.^i;’ 11,706 
Admiral Gardner, lost on the Goodwin Sands, outw'ard-bound«».,»»«-.,.«,»..»,^« 37,897 
Britannia, Company’s own ship, including her cargo 17,820 

Travers, lost outward-bound, in the Bay of Bengal 1 4,558 

Lord Nelson -v Parted from the licet homeward-hound, in November 63,468 


Expcriment...v».,.v., y 1808, in a violent gale of wind, not since heard of, 12,470 
Glory * supposed to have foundered, and all hands perished 11,875 

Calcutta Parted company from the fleet homeward-bound, in 138,915 

1 March, 1809, In a tremendous gale of wind, not since 135,601 


Duchess of Gordon r heard of, supposed to have foundered, and all hands 100,540 
T.ady JancDundas J perished-.w-^-*^^v^ — 51,316 

Europe, taken outward-bound, and carried into Mauritius 1 54,398 

8trcatham, ditto, ditto 154,502 * 

Asia, lost in proceeding up Bengal River, outward-bound^v^^wv,^»^v^v,,..^v^ 43,011 

Forming a total in two years of fourteen ships, valued at ,^v»^%^..^v^....,^i?l,048,077 

So unprecedented a loss of ships occasioned «. particular enquiry on the part of the Company into the 
causes of these disasters; from which it appeared that they were owing chiefly to extraordinary tempests, 
or to the captures of the enemy, and not to any defect or errors in the structure, equipment, or loading of 
the ships, or to any want of skill or conduct in the commanders and officers of them. 
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1810. The following is an account of the mimher of ships, with their chartered tonnage, which sailed 
from England for India and China, in the years 1793-4 to 1809-10 inclusive; the amount of merchandise 
and bullion exported on them by the Company; the number of ships lost, taken, &c.; likewise the amount 
sales of the Company s goods; the goods imported by the Commanders and officers of the Company’s ships 
during the same period, including prize and neutral |)roperty. 



Shies 

sent from 

KXPOHTS FROM ENGI.AND. 

-0 

IMPORTS. 

Private Trade, 

Years. 

El 

gland. 

M.-rchand:s,,. 

null, no. 

Total. 

i.Fr 

Comji. Goi)ds. 

Neutral Projicrtv 


No. 

Tons. 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

179.3-4 

46 

40,655 

1,33.5,806 

10,298 

1,. 346, 104 

1 

4,8.59,745 

882,620 

1794-5 

34 

18,896 

1,258,584 



1,258,584 

I 

5,472,944 

1,053,462 

179.Mi 

46 

41,728 

1,382,913 

.38,494 

1,421,437 

— 

6,515,900 

1,. 569, .526 

179G-7 

34 

31,2.52 

1,194,967 

222,314 

1,417,281 

5 

6,063,910 

2,098,999 

1797-8 

26 

21,601 

1,220,167 

63.3,685 

1,853,852 

2 

4, 675, .3.58 

1,334,579 

1798-9 

36 

34,102 

1,540,.530 

1,229,060 

2,769,590 

4 

8,.3 15,673 

1,978,1‘M) 

1799-0 

36 

30,283 

1,713,94^ 

262,876 

1,976,824 

2 

7, .359, 676 

2,792 883 

1800-1 

,50 

42,750 

1,869,862 

.58.3,471 

2,453,.333 

3 

7,595,181 

2,721,411 

1801-2 

40 

34,758 

2,292,798 

4.39,517 

2,7.32,315 



6,626, .347 

2,525,500 

1802-3 

54 

47,031 

2,288,578 

1,722,085 

4,010,663 

— 

6,069,636 

3,580,103 

1803-4 

54 

46,726 

2,05.3,685 

990,122 

3,043,807 

6 

5,866,07.3 

2,547,699 

1804-5 

51 

43,943 

2,005,171 

1,9.52,651 

3,957,822 

2 

5,260, .521 

2,776,814 

1805-6 

50 

41,1,37 

2,086,721 

702,671 

2,789,392 

1 4 

5,995,598 

2,782,1.52 

1800-7 

46 

41,090 

2, .5.50, 271 

— 

2,6.50,271 1 

2 ■ 

j 5,181,120 

1,745,285 

1807-8 

46 

36,671 

2,218,6.30 

1 200,921 

2,449,.5.51 


.5,156,971 

2,879,.5.35 

1808-9 

44 

40,208 

2,124,046 

— 

2,194,046 

1 5 

5,746,021 

2,278,339 

1809-10 

47 

,38,394 

1,894,045 

1 

1,894,045 

1 13 

5,977,280 

2,247,760 

Total. ! 

74t) ‘ 

J)^,22.5 

31,060,752 

' 8,988,165 

40,048,917 

i .50 

1 02,737,9.541 .17,794,857 


The Company presented to tiic House of Commons a supplement to their financial exposition of 1808, 
in which they stated the embarrassments they were subjected to by the remittances of the Indian Debt, the 
great losses sustained in their shipping, Sic. and petitioned for a tcmporaiy assistance by loan. In conse- 
quence of which, Government were authorized, by the Act of the .'iOth Geo. III. chap. 114-, to issue Ex- 
chequer llhls to the amount of ..Cl, /»00, 000 for the u.sc of the Company. Jly this assistance their home 
finances wej'O in some degree relieved. 

The Islands of Bourbon and France, the remaining possessions of the French in the Ea.stern 8ca.s, were 
taken by expeditions from the British settlements; the former surrotidered on the 9th of July, and the 
latter on the 10th of Decendicr. By this capture im end was put to that pr«;datory warfare which had 
been successfully carried on against the British trade in India for a series of years. The principal settle- 
ments in the Eastern Islands were also taken from the Dutch. 

1811. The transfer of the debt owing in India, and bearing interest from 8 to 10 per cent, per annum, 
to England, having still gone on in rapid progression, and Government being convinced that the operation, 
with whatever temporary inconvenience it might he attended, would be permanently beneficial to the Com- 
pany’s concerns, passed an Act, 51st Geo. III. chap. 6i, authorizing the Company to make a further issue 
of bonds, to an amount not exceeding .X’2,000,000. 

Holland being annexed to Fi ance, and troops having been sent from the latter country to take pos- 
session of Batavia, an exj)edltion was fitted out from India against the Island of Java. Batavia .surren- 
dered on the 8th of August, 1811, vvitliout opposition; and the remaining part of the island, under the 
Dutch Government, was, after some resistance, taken possession of. 
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1813, Wv sliall now close this account of the rise and progress of the commerce between England 
and the East Indies with the following statements, and a few brief remarks on each; 

I. An abstract statement of goods exported to India and China, and imported from thence, from tlie 
period of the union of the two Comi)anies in 1708-9 to 1800-10, being a period of 102 years. 

II. An account ot the prime cost and charges, sale amount, and profit arising from the goo,ds im- 
ported into Great Britain from India and China in the 50 years, 1761-2 to 1810-11 inclusive. 

III. TJie revenues which liave arisen to the State from the trade from 1793 to 1811 inclusive. 

JV. 3'hc amount of contributions from the Company to the public from 1768 to 1812. 

V. The amount of the dividends whicli have been paid to the proprietors from 1708 to 1809-10, 

VI. An account of the shipping in the service of the East India Company in the year 1811, with 
the number of ships which have been built for the service from 1771 to 1811 inclusive. 

VII. An account of the debts and assets of the East India Company in Great Britain. 

VIII. An account of the revenues and charges at the different Presidencies in India in the years 1811—12. 

IX. A list of factories at present established in various parts of India for commercial purposes. 

X. The Constitution of the East India Company. 

I. The following is the ab.stract statement of merchandise and bullion exported by the Company to 
India and China, the sale amount of goods imported, and the number of ships lost, taken, &c. from 1708-9 
to 1809-10 inclusive: 



Sh)j)s sent from 1 

1 EXPORTS FROM RNGl.ANO. 

1 

IMPORTS. 

PKRIons. 

Etigluiiil. 

Merchuiulisc. 

Bullion. 

1 Total. 

3 g" 

Sale Amount. 


No. i Tons. 

i 

£ 

1 


£ 

26 Years, 1708-9 to 1733—1 

.3.53 142,981 

3,061,774 

12,189,147 

; 1,5,253,921 

20 

.33,571,709 

32 ditto ,,1734-5 to 1765-6 

605! 287,695 

8,43I,76{) 

16,081,496 

24,516,265 

37 

64,452,377 

27 ditto ,,1766-7 to 1792-3 

73li 511,313 

16,451,016 

5,673,513 

22,127,529 

39 

101,383,792 

17 ditto ,,1793-4 to 1809-10 

740 631,225 , 

31,060,7.52 

8,988,165 

40,04*8,917 

.50 

102,737,954 

102 Years ,,,,,,,,„v„,„Total 

2429 1,57.3,214 

.59, ()1 4,311 

42,932,321 

101,946,032 

146 

302,14.5,8.32 


From the foregoing statement it appears that in the 102 years, 1708-9 to 1809-10 inclusive, 

the prime cost of the merchandise and goods exported by the Company was ^*59, Oi l, 311 

That the sale amount of the East India and China commodities imported by the Company 

during the same period was 302,145,832 

The sale amount of imports exceeded the jirimc cost of exports in the sum of v>..<E243,131..521 

Duringlthe same period the Com[)any exported in bullion the sum of, — 42,932,321 

Forming a balance against England in 102 years ofv,,,«,„,v„,i?286,063,842 

It also appears that during the above period the East India Company sent from England to India 
and China 2129 ships, whose chartered tonnage amounted to 1,573,214 tons. Of these there have been 
lost and taken 146. ^\dmittlng one half to have been lost or taken on the outward, and the other half 
on the liomeward-bound passage, the lo.ss is about .3 per cent. 

By the aid of the foregoing statement of goods and bullion exported, it will be seen, 

That the exports, which in the ten years of the periods embraced, viz. 170S-D to 1717-18, were 
only i?l,177,12G, had in the last ten years, 1800-1 to 1809-10, amounted to 1'21,4I3,807, of which 
more than one-half consisted of the staple manufacture of the country woollens. 
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That in proportion as the export in goods increasetl, that of the bullion ditninished. 

In the first period, from ,..,1708-9 to 173lt-i, the bullion bore to the goods 4 to 1. 

In the second period, from 1734—5 to 17(i.'>-6, the proportion was reduced as 2 to 1. 

In the thii'd period, from ..176()— 7 to 1792-3, the goods exceeded the bullion as 3 to 1. 

In the last period, from ....1792-3 to 1809-10, the difference was increased nearly 4 to 1. 

II. The following is a statement of the prime cost, including the commercial charges of all goods shijjped 
from India and China on account of the Company, in the years 1701—2 to 1810-11 inclusive; the amount 
of customs paid thereon from the Company's treasury ; the freight and deinurragc; the charges of mer- 
chandise, calculated at the rate of 5 per cent, on tlic sale amount; the total of prime cost, ajul the various 
expellees; the sale amount of the goods at the Company’s sales; and the profit arhsing from the trade in 
each year during the same period; 


Years. 

Prime Cosi, in- 
clutliiig Charges 

Customs [lauJ by 
Ihe Company. 

Freight and 
Demurrage. 

Cl>ar|r»‘s of Mer- 
chaiiitise ii\ 
F.ngland. 

'I'oial Cost and 
Charges. 

Sale .\mount. 

rrolit. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

i ^ 

£ 

£ 

1761 to 
176.5-6 

3,867,815 

2,908,585 

1,997,207 

622,098 

9,395,705 

1 1,879,892 

2,4.84,187 

1766 to 
1775-6 

14,730,426 

8,803,674 

4,420,122 

l,7ri,102 

29,81 5, .324 

32,003,670 

.3,()S8,:316 

1776-7 

1,450,883 

604,544 

320,316 

151,08.3 

2,.526,82(i 

.3,30. 5, (t87 

778,861 

1777-8 

1,876,189 

871,103 

3f)7,326 

189,088 

.3,.33;i,70<) 

.3, .556, 874 

22.3,168 

1778-9 

2,040,787 

872,313 

461,335 

196,462 

.570,897 

3,650,1.58 

79,261 

1779-80 

1,677, .305 
6,057,911 

679.503 

4.38,549 

167,251 

2, 962, <>08 

.3,028,445 

(>5,h:17 

1780 to 4 

1,633,414 

2,420,945 

612,819 

10,725,089 

12,573,009 

1 ,8 1 7, ‘(20 

1784-.5 

1,8.54,347 

574,641 

1,017,160 

278,841 

.3,724,989 

4,204,981 

47‘(,‘)92 

1785-6 

2,280,601 

537,452 

88.3,001 

3.59,67.3 

4,0()0,727 

4,647,974 

587,247 

1786-7 

2,4^33,532 

465,384 

819,848 

4 14, .522 

4,13.3,286 

4,667,049 

5.33,7(i.3 

1787-8 

2,754,772 

550,190 

785,4‘f8 

291,598 

4,.382,0.58 

4,874,745 

4‘)2,(>S7 

1788-9 

2,416,035 

513,689 

677,784 

2.5.5,390 

.3,862,898 

4,2.56,518 

.3‘J.3,620 

1789-90 

2,472,7.38 

501,770 

715,54.3 

265,037 

.3,985,088 

4,417,82.3 

432,735 

1700-1 

2,547,863 

624,880 

7 16, .303 

.30.5,475 

4,19 1,-521 

.5, 1 0 4, .508 

909,987 

1791-2 

2, .535, 578 

611,722 

71 9, .362 

.308,491 

4,17.5,1.53 

.5, Ml, .5.32 

966,.379 

1792-3 

2,568,741 

600,091 

716,695 

.30|,.589 

4,190,1 16 

,5,0.50,819 

800,703 

1793-4 

2,-556,845 

2,88.3,552 

626,076 

707,.591 

242,986 

4,13.3,498 

4,8.59,74.5 

720,247 

1794-5 

598,396 

663,019 

27.3, (i43 

4,418,610 

5,472,9 1 4 

1,05 4, .3.3 4 

1795-6 

3,229,599 

770,371 

1,0.53,701 

.32.5, SOO 

5,379,471 

5 1.5,900 

1,1.36,429 

1796-7 

2,994,144 

87(i,545 

1,077,713 

.30.3,194 

.5,251,626 

<>,063,910 

812,281. 

1797-8 

2,318,007 

403,031 

1,024,057 

23.3,768 

3,978,863 

4, (>7.5, .358 

(>9(i,495 

1798-9 

3,620,871 

1,198,603 

1,541, .307 

415,783 

6,776,564 

8,31.5,67.3 

1,. 5.39, 109 

1799-0 

3,496,258 

436,751 

1,137,680 

.367,983 

5,7.38,672 

7, .359, 676 

1,621,004 

1800-1 

3,797,229 

209,151 

1 ,5:34,897 

.379,759 

.5,921,0.36 

7,.>9.5,1 HI 

1,674,14.5 

1801-2 

3,094,271 

150,365 

1,17.5,4:30 

.331,314 

4, 751, .380 

6,626,347 

1,874,967 

1802-3 

2,874,533 

78,1.W 

1,219,560 

.302,126 

4,474,378 

6,069,6.36 

1 ,59.5,258 

1803-4 

2,959,654 

77,445 

1,281,488 

2‘>.3,30.3 

4,611,890 

5,860,073 

1,2.54,183 

1804-5 

2,647,086 

70,2.30 

990,075 

2(i.3,02<i 

3,977,017 

5,260,521 

1,28.3, .504 

180.5-6 

3,042,085 

78,595 

1,1 76, .581 

299,657 

4,596,918 

.5. 995, .598 

1 ,.'198, 680 

1806-7 

2,663,962 

54, 9. >5 

1,102,755 

259,056 

4,080,728 

.5,181,120 

1,100,;192 

1807-8 

2,575,.589 

37,‘k37 

1,2(».3,.554 

257,848 

4,1.34,428 

5,I.5(j,97I 

I,022,.5I3 

1808-9 

2,7.35,740 

65,l‘W 

1,164,692 

287,:301 

4,2.52,87.3 

5,7W,0‘^} 

1,19.'M IS 

1809-10 

2,727,375 

82,228 

1,196,14.5 

298,862 

4, .304, 6 10 

5,977,280 

1 , 072 , 0 1 () 

1810-11 

2,541,14:3 

60,198 

1,26.3,124 

298,14.3 

4,162,608 

5,002,800 

1,800,252 

Total ..1106, .324,066 [ 

27,322,631 

~:i!S,410,.393 

11,927,071 1 

ia*l,98C16r5 

^i,004^m 

17.f»SO,;|3 7 
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From the foregoing statement it appears that the prime cost of the cargoes imported 
into Great Britain from India and China, including the commercial charges at the difl'erent 
Presidencies, and at Canton, amounted in tlie years 1761-2 to 1810-11, both years inclusive, 
being a period of fd’ty years ^100,324,066 

T. hat the above goods, exclusive of what were lost and captured by the feuemy, produced 
at the East India Company’s sales in London 221,904,498 

Ihc sale amount exceeded the prime cost and charges during that period 15,640,432 

Which may be considered as clear gain arising from tlie trade, and to have been thus appropriated : 

Customs paid fiom the Company's treasury during the above pei’iod^^^*^i?27,322,631 
Freight and demurrage paid the owners of the shipping employed 38,410,393 

Charges of merchandise in England, estimated at 5 per cent, 1 1,927,071 

Balance remaining to the East India Company, after paying the above charges 37,980,337 

exclusive of the losses which occurred on the homeward voyages from India and China, which, it may be 
estimated, have amounted to near 4?2, 000,000, which should be added to the above balance, or rather 
should have been deducted from the prime cost. 'I'he sale amount of East India and China goods, from 
1793-4 to 1809-10 inclusive, was cC 103,028,600, and consisted of the under-mentioned articles, viz. 

Teas 160,230 Bengal and China raw silk ^»v^v^v^of?7,0 14,986 
Bengal picce-goods»»..>,^»,^^»..v,»^v^ 14,490,378 Organzine 228,727 

Coast and Surat piece-goods..^.«v» 1 1 ,563,923 Pepper 

Damaged piece-goods 116,824 Saltpetre^ — ^^^-,.v^v^v>^.^,^^x^v....v^v»3,060,956 

China wrought 16,498 Spices of various sorts 1,974, 099 

China-ware 82,001 Sugar, indigo, alkali, &c..v»v^v,v^v.,v,5,035,101 

Nankeens 848,425 Coffee 113,617 

and the profit arising therefrom during the same period, amounted to oC2 1,955, 392. 

For the purpose of pointing out the causes of the variations in the ajuount of sales, both on account 
of the Com[)auy and individuals, and in the Customs paid, it will be necessary to advert to the alterations 
that have of late years taken place in the sale prices of the Company’s imports ; first, from the modifica- 
tions that have been adopted in the manner of paying the duties; and, secondly, from the deranged state 
of commercial affairs, occasioned by the distraction of the times. 

Previous to the year 1784, the sale value of the Company's imports was enhanced by the amount of 
tile custom duties to whieli they were subject. Tliese duties being a charge upon the Company, the goods 
were of course sold at an increased rate of cost, proportioned to their amount. 

By the Act of the 24th George III. commonly called the Commutation Act, a revision of this 
system took place upon the article of tea; and from the pas.sing of that Act, the duties upon this commo- 
dity have been paid by the purehaser, at a certain rate per cent, upon the gross price at the sales. 

In 1799 a further modification took place. By an Act, usually distinguished by the name of the 
Warehousing Act, entitled, “ An Act for permitting certain goods imported from the East Indies to be 
warehoused, and for repealing the duties now payable thereon, and granting other duties in lieu thereof,” 
the imports made through the Company, with a few exceptions, are allowed to be landed and housed on 
payment of a smalt duty, after wliich tliey may be exported free of further charge; but if cleared for homo 
consumption, the duties formerly paid thereon, become a charge upon the purchaser. 
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Under these regulations the sale amount of the Company’s imports has been reduced in proportion 
to the amount of the duties formerly paid by the Company, but now transferred to the purchaser. 

The amount of the Company’s sales cannot altogether be relied upon as an accurate test for ascertain- 
ing how far the trade may be considered in an improving or a declining state ; many of the commodities 
are subject to great fluctuations in price; pepper, for instance, has varied from 22|d. to 7|d. per lb. 
In 17.57, the period at which the first of the Indian territories was obtained, pepper sold at 15tl. per lb.; it 
is now about half that price : hence, by looking at the sale amount of the commodity, no considerable alter- 
ation may be visible; but it is evident, in point of fact, that in the latter period double the quantity will 
be required to give an equal sale amount with that of the former. 

Tea may also be instanced. In 1757 the (juantity sold was 2,097,805 lbs. and the sale amount 
^?710,116. In 1810 the quantity sold was 23,548,408 lbs. and the sale amount ,C3,89G,921. Here 
the quantity is found to be an increase nearly 0 to 1 , whereas the sale amount is only in the proportion 
of 5 to 1. Piece-goods also: in 1771 the quantity sold at the Company’s sales was 850,605 pieces, and 
the sale amount i?l, 427,034. In 1810 the quantity sold was 819,193 pieces, and the sale amount 
i?6 11,974. Here the quantity of the article is found nearly equal, whcrea.s the sale amount is only in tlie 
proportion of 1 to 4. 

In contrasting the state of the Company's trade in the last ten years, with its situation at any period 
prior to 1784, to the sale amount of ^6^57,842,427, should be added a further sum as un e<juivalent for the 
duties, i?l 9,280,809, which will extend it to X^77, 123,230; and if an allowance is made for the reduced 
price of all articles of Indian produce, the amount of the Company’s sales may be taken at .X’85,()()0,000, 
or on an average of the ten years, 1801-2 to 1810-11 inclusive, .i’8,50(),0(X) per annum. 

III. The amount of duties stated in the foregoing account, as paid by the (.'ompany, is not the whole 
revenue arising from the trade with India and China, the greater part of the duties being paid by the 
purchasers on clearing the goods for home consumption. The following is an account of the total of cus- 
toms and excise duties which have arisen from the trade In the eighteen years, 1791- to 1811 inclusive, 
taken from papers submitted to the House of C’ommons: 



Export and 

NET DUTIES 

OK CUSTOMS. 

j DUTIES OK EXCISE. 

1 

TOTAL. 

Yean. 


India Cood-i. 

China Good;. 

Ira 

i Othrr Goods 


jC 

.1 

JL 

X 

i: 

1 

1794 

5,580 

323,090 

159,115 

516,164 



i 1,003,949 

1795 

9,259 

182,547 

1443,04.5 

511,851 



i 849,702 

1790 

7,928 

310,202 

173,399 

729,017 



1 ,220,000 

1797 

5,952 

573,390 

173,883 

813,200 



1,500,131 

1798 

8,037 

198,840 

143,793 

1,023,277 



1,373,917 

1799 

8,193 

150,129 

150,385 

1,161,263 



1,475,970 

1800 

7,132 

428,190 

210,.572 

1,179,273 



1,831,107 

1801 

10,210 

410,519 

175,721 

1,152,817 



1,701,273 

1802 

17,093 

44)1,284 

202,870 

1,423, .352 

’r—— 

2,045,199 

1803 

26,485 

332,600 

184,311 

1,392,072 



1,935,474 

1804 

21,020 

333,004 

218,078 

2,067,121 

9,420 

2,649,903 

1805 

28,003 

492,199 

135,124 

2,359,633 

17,591 

3,032,550 

1800 

112,110 

505,212 

207,019 

2,910,105 

17,461 

3,752,573 

1807 

90,009 

520,385 

219,496 

2,994,035 

20,147 

3,862,732 

1808 

60,750 

400,428 

228,775 

3,018,550 

29,703 

3,798,266 

1809 

74,420 

504,38(> 

267,031 

3,290,687 

18,783 

4,215,907 

1810 

05,188 

4(»0,510 

237,065 

2,766,.365 

7,619 

3,543,347 

1811 

54,754 

448,594 

269,621) 

3,433,437 

8,886 

4,215,300 

Total- 

025,395 

7,114,241 

3;516,111 

32,742,879 

135,670“ 

44j34,290 
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IV. The following is a statement of the contributions from the East India Company to the public. 


from the years 1768 to 1812 inclusive: 

Paid from 1768 to 1775, in consequence of an agreement concerning the territorial 

possessions (7tli Geo. III. chap. 57, and the 9tli Geo. III. chap. 24) i'2, 1 09,390 

Paid from 1769 to 1773, for indemnity on tea 483,050 

Paid in 1779, bounty for seamen raised for the service of Government 13,653 

Paid in 17S0 and 1781, for three ships of the line presented to Government 95,349 

J'aid in 1781 and 1787 I'or agreement for a new charter in 1781 400,000 

Paid in 1789 and 1790 for victualling the navy, and charges for troops in India 500,000 

Claim for subsistence of pi‘Is<jners ol war, ami other expeiices, widtten off in 1793.%,., 44.3,632 

Paid in 1793 and 1791, for participation, pursuant to Charter Act of 1793 500,000 

Paid in l /O.'i and 1796, exqience of raising 3,000 seamen for Government 57,000 

Paid in 1803 and 1801, armed ships hired for the service of GovernmenC,.*^^,..,^.,..,,* 67, .'130 

Toss from 1793 to 1811 by saltpetre supplied as per obligation of the charter 405,906 


forming a total of .P.'5,1.3.'>,.319, exclusive of the various expcnces incurred by the Company in freight, 
demurrage, ivo. and in the high interest of money advanced for the public service in India. 

V. 3'ho two East India Companies were united upon a capital of iP.3,200,000, upon which rails 
were made to the amount of 87 j percent.; but owing to some deficiency, the capital upon which the 
dividends were made, stood at P.3,163,200. The dividends were paid half yearly, at the following rates: 
Christmas.,%%,.1708, to Lady ])ay.„.1709»»....»v.,.,^ { year, at .5 per cent, per annuniv* J039y’ji0 

Lady Day *,,xl 709, to Michaelmas 1709».,»^»*v^ -J ditto 8 ditto 126,528 

Michaelmas.^ 1709, to ditto 1711 2 ditto — 9 ditto... 569,376 

Ditto..........l711, to Christmas ..1716........ 5\ ditto ....10 ditto .................... 1,660,680 

The capital from this period was increased to P3, 194,080: 


Christmas.., 

.^1716, to Midsummer 

1722 

. 51- 

years. 

, at 10 

per cent, per annum.. 

1,756,744 

IVlidsummer 

1772, to ditto ........ 

.1732 

.10 

ditto 

8 

ditto .................... 

2,555,264 

Ditto 

..17.32, to ditto ....... 

.1743 

.11 

ditto 

— 7 

ditto ........ ......... 

2,459,142 

Ditto.,......, 

..1743, to Christmas . 

.17.W 

.12] 

ditto 

.... 8 

ditto .................... 

3,194,080 

Chrislmas ,., 

..17.W, to ditto 

.1766 

.11 

ditto 

— 6 

ditto.. — — .... 

2,108,093 

Ditto......... 

.1766, to ditto ........ 

.1768........ 

2 

ditto 

....10 

ditto .................... 

638,816 

Ditto......... 

.1768, to ditto 

.1769 

. 1 

ditto 

— 11 

ditto .................... 

351, .349 

Ditto......... 

.1769, to ditto ........ 

1770 

. 1 

ditto 

— 12 

ditto — 

383,290 

Ditto 

..1770, to Mid.'suimner 

1772 

* 1] 

ditto 

....12] 

ditto .... 

598,890 

Midsummer 

1772, to ditto ........ 

.1776 

. 4 

ditto 

.... G 

ditto .................... 

766 579 

Ditto. 

..1776, to Christmas 

.1777 


ditto 

— 7 

ditto .................... 

335,378 

Christmas.., 

..1777, to Midsummer 

1787 

. 9] 

ditto 

.... 8 

ditto — ......... ... 

2,427,.'>01 


The capital from this period was increased to P4,000,000: 

Midsummer 1787, to Christmas ..1 789......... 2^ years, at 8 per cent, per annum.. 800,000 

The capital from this pei iod was Increased to P5,000,000: 

Christmas ....1789, to Christmas ..1792........ 3 years, at 8 per cent, per annum.. 1,200,000 

Ditto..........! 792, to Midsummer 1793........ I ditto ..-..lOj ditto .................... 525,000 

The capital from this period was increased to P6,0(X),000: 

Paid in the years 1793-4 to 1809-10 inclusive, 171 years, as dividends and interest.. 12,512,284 

Forming a total paid as dividends in 102 years^.... P35,008,834. 
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VI. The ships in the service of the Company In 1810*11) on the outward and homeward-bound 
voyages, were 104, and their chartered tonnage amounted to 90,272 tons, viz. 

33 ships each^^v^ 1,200 tons 39,600 tons. 1 ship tons ^-««^is 889 tonsv 

1 ditto 1,242 do. 13 ditto>*»**<»»»*v»*%%^820%%»%v»'v,%%»%*'v»% 10,660 do. 

1 ditto 198-.^...*^^^ 1,198 do. 7 ditto*^*^..^ 818 — 5,726 do. 

1 ditto 1,140 do. 1 756 do. 

1 ditto 1,000 do. 39 small, or extra ships, whose char- 

6 ditto 5,700 do. tered tonnage amounted to *^*..*% 22,368 do. 

Of this branch of the Company's concerns Lord Castlereagh, in the year 1803, spoke as follows: 

“ The shipping in the service of the East India Company is such as to constitute a magnificent pro- 
perty, and a great naval force; it is of a nature to be at any time converted into a great addition to the 
naval force of the empire; it is composed of upwards of 100 ships, bearing 90,000 tons burthen, and 
manned with 7000 seamen. These may be arranged in three classes; the first, containing ships of 12(X) 
tons, may, upon a public exigency, be armed as ships of the line; the ships of 800 tons may be employed 
as frigates, and those of 500 tons as sloops of war.'' 

The following is a list of the number of ships which have been launched in the River Thames for the 
Company's service, with their tonnage, in each year, from 1770 to 1811 inclusive: 

1770»..v,, 5 ship8«,.....3, 694 tons. 1784»%.^ 3 ships»^»»2,.324 tons. I798v»v* 6 ship3..^*^4, 788 tons. 

1771 11 ditto 8,682 do. 1785 8 ditto — 6,404 do. 1799 — 10 ditto *.^8,201 do. 

1772^^ 7 ditto ..,.5,581 do. 1786 13 ditto ..10,388 do. 1800 — 5 ditto — 5,385 do. 

1773 2 ditto 2,301 do. 1787 8 ditto .. 7,550 do. 1801 8 ditto — 6,066 do. 

1774 1 ditto 741 do. 1788 3 ditto ....3,555 do. 1802 10 ditto.. 14,682 do. 

1775 none. 1789 3 ditto ...J3,305 do. 1803..W 4 ditto ....2,085 do. 

1776.. .. none. 1790.... 5 ditto ....0,054 do. 1804.... 6 ditto ....4,698 do. 

1777 7 ships 5,480 do. 1791.... none. 1805 — 2 ditto — 1,638 do. 

1778.. .. 6 ditto ...,4,605 do. 1792 4 ships — 4,992 do. 1806.... 1 ditto — 1,273 do. 

1789 5 ditto — 4,010 do. 1793 none. 1807 — none. 

1780 11 ditto — 8,704 do. 1794 2 ships.,..2,292 do. 1808 — 3 ships 3,097 do. 

1781 16 ditto ..12,489 do. 1795.... 1 ditto — 1,439 do. 1809 — 1 ditto — 820 do. 

1782 8 ditto — 6,375 do. 1796 17 ditto ,.19,898 do. 1810 — 1 ditto — 955 do. 

1783 5 ditto 3,982 do. 1797 4 ditto 5,239 do. 1811 — 6 ditto — 6,829 do. 

forming a total in forty-two j^ears, of 224 ships, of the burthen of 202,61 1 tons. 

Upon the mode of their equipment it is necessary to observe, that a ship bound to the East Indies, or 
f^hina and back, should always be prepared for a passage of six or seven months outward, and the same 
for her return; and if any accident should arise to make it necessary to go into port to repair or refit, 
before she reach the place of her destination, cither outward or homeward-bound, the Commander 
would frequently be compelled to shelter in a harbour, where little or no assistance could be procured, 
either with respect to artificers or stores, but what he carried witli him ; therefore the general safety 
requires that an East Indiaman should be supplied with more stores of every kind than are necessary on 
any other foreign voyage ; and in order to navigate securely through those long passages, an additional 
number of officers, petty officers, and seamen are engaged, besides many tradesmen and artificers, not requi- 
site for the short passages to the Straits, the Coast of Africa, the West Indies, or North America. These 
circumstances make it impossible to reduce the rate of freight paid by the Company to a proportionate 
standard with those paid for other foreign voyages. 
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VII. The following is an account of the debts and assets of the East India Company in Great Britain, 
on the 1st of March, 1812, taken from papers laid before the House of Commons, and from the reports 
of the Secret Committee appointed to examine and report on the Company’s affairs: 

Debts owing by the Company: 

Bonds bearing interest ..^6, 505, 900 

Sundry bonds not bearing interest 15,417 

Bills of exchange unpaid, drawn fiom 4*3,596 

Ditto, different parts of India 4,238,382 

Customs and Excise on goods sold, and Customs on goods unsold 935,313 

Bank, for loan on mortgage of annuities, and on bond, with interest 800,000 

Freight and demurrage 39,336 

Supracargoes’ commission on all goods sold and unsold 162,800 

Proprietors of jirivate trade on all goods sold 663,000 

Amount owing for exports of former seasons 124,987 

Alms-houses at 61,742 

Amount owing to the warehouse and other contingent funds 12,998 

Sundry warrants which have passed the Court unpaid^^.^ 34,500 

Owing for teas returned by the purchasers, and resold 971 

Interest on bonds, and dividends on stock 176,823 

Owing to proprietors at the prices paid, viz. 

What |)aid by the adventurers, being 87^ per cent, on d?3,200,000 v»^.»^>^v»^».2,800,000 
Additional capital sold to ditto ,.^^».,165 ditto 800, 1 ,240,000 

Ditto — in 1789 ,..174 ditto 1,000,000 1,740,000 

Ditto...... .1793 .... 200 ditto 1,000,000 2,000,000 

7,780,000 

home.... £2 1 ,655,765 


-13,875,765 


Forming a total owing by the Company at 
The Company’s assets in Great Britain were as follow: 

Cash, balance in the 'Preasury on tlie 1st of March, 1810 ...................... 

Amount of goods sold, not paid for................................................... 

The Honouralde Board of Ordnance, for saltpetre supplied ........ ...... 

Prime cost of goods in England unsold .... ..................................... 

Outward cargoes not arrived in India or Cliina, at the date of accounts ..... 

Exports paid for, exclusive of bullion, 1809-10 .......... — ........ 

Impress and war contingencies paid owners of ships not arrived in England , 
Sundry sums, part of which may be considered doubtful; 

What due from Covernment to the Company 

Due from Government for supplies to His Majesty’s troops ...................... 

Value of ships, sloops, and vessels .......... ............................. 

Value ut the East India House and warehouses ................................... 

What the Company paid tor their dead stock in India .... ............ 

Owing by sundry persons returned from India ....... .... 

Due from Goveniment on account of hemp from India 


.. 995,394 

.. 1,096,390 
.. 10,998 

.. 4,8(K),141 
.. 1,876,872 
.. 1,288,926 
.. 665,043 

1 

.. 1,207,560 
.. 960,000 

70,020 
.. 1,138,000 
.. 4ri0,000 

19,712 
.. 120,801 


-10,733,764 


3,916,093 
4,649,857 


Forming a total of assets In England of.................. 

J he balance against the Company in England being <P7,005,908, including their capital stock, 
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In the foregoing account the article of deadstock is valued at ^400,000, which includes buildings and 
fortifications^ plate, household furniture, plantations, farms, sloops, vessels, stores, and other articles of 
dead stock, according to Lord Godolphin’s award in the year 1702; whereas the whole of the sums of 
money expended in buildings and fortifications, by the latest advices from the Company’s several settle- 
ments, for the acquisition and maintenance of their possessions, and the nearest estimated value of other 
articles of dead stock, was £ 1 1 ,287,6 1 5. 

The following is a statement of tlie account between Government and the East India Company, as 
submitted to the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1813: 

Claims of the Company on the Government, tiz. 

To advances for the navy to May, 

Advances from Ceylon, the Cape of Good Hope, &c. 16,000 

Expence of building ships in India *137,000 

Payments at home for passage of military to the Cape, Ceylon, &c. ******** 140,000 
Extra expences of expeditions to the French islands **************************** 2 , 803, 060 
Extra expences of expedition to Java******************^**,^^^^„,,,.„^,^^^„,,„,„,l,77p,2.'5.'5 

Sums paid by the Government on account, viz. 5,700,663 

A loan in Exchequer Bills *************,****************************^***»***,*****»**, 1,500, 000 

Demands from the Pay Ofiice ************ 1,640,237 

Expences of recruits transferred********** ***** ***** 350,000 

3,496,237 

Balance due from Government to the East India Company **********^^2,294, 426 

This account is subject to some adjustments for claims of the Victualling Office for supplies to the 
Company’s service, to be brought to. the credit of the public; and the calculation of interest on both sides 
is to be completed. How far the balance above stated may be augmented or diminished by these circum- 
stances, cannot at present be determined. 

VIII. The debts of the Company exceeded their assets at their Presidencies in India, as 

made up to 1809, under the head of Calcutta, in the sum of *****************.*,***********I’10,675,732 

From which the following are to he deducted, not being there included as assets. 

Balance of quick stock in favour at Canton, made up to the 2d of Mai ch, 1809 ,.327,800 

Ditto at the Cape of Good Hope, made up to the 3 1st of August, 1809** 14,085 

Ditto at Prince of Wales’s Island, made up to the .30th of April, 1809***.****** 21.5,786 

Ditto at bt. Helena, dated September, 1809 ************************** 148,629 

1,700,300 

balance against the Company at the different Presidencies abroad ^14,969,432 

Tlie following is an account of the revenues, charges, and interest on debt at the different Presi- 
dencies in the year 1811-12, taken from piq>ers laid before the House of Commons: 

Reverujos. Charges. IntercHt on Debt. Charges and Interest. 

Bengal**** ****.P1 0,706, 173 c£’7,059,771********i?l,317,447 ^8,377,218 

Fort St. George — 5,166,717 4,619,610 8t),795 **********4,700,405 

Bombay — ********** 686,101 **********1,662,292********** 90,000 1,742,292 

Total****v*Xn 6,548,991 ^I3,a31,673 jE’1,488,242 .jPI 4,81 9,915 


♦ N 2 
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Fom the foregoing statement it appears that since the year 1808-9 the revenues have increased in 
the sum of ^1,032,936, while the amount of charges and interest on debt has decreased ^731, 182^ 
forming a more favourable result in 1811-12 than in 180S-9, of dP 1,755, 11 8. 

The amount of bills of exchange drawn from India on account of the debt in the years 1809-10 to 
1811-12 inclusive, was as principal dCO, 691, 31 4, and as interest ^^2,845, 193; of these sums ^£’919,301 
was retransferred to India, leaving a total of demand on the home treasury, on account of the Indian 
debt, of ^8,617,206; of these bills ^£*2, 168,400 are not yet due. 

The total of the Indian debt in 181 1-12 was j£*28, 646,989, from which deducting the amount of assets 
abroad, a sum falling short of the present revenue of the Company’s Indian territories for one year, remains, 
and which may be liquidated in ten years under the present system, from the surjdus revenues. 

IX. The following is a list of factories at present established in various parts of India, for the 
provision of the Company’s European investments, at all of which the Company have an establishment 
of European servants. Under the Presidency of Bengal are the subordinate factories of 


Benares. 

Midnapore. 

Patna. 

Soonamookey. 

Bauleah. 

imekipore. 

Radnagore. 

Mow. 

Hurrial. 

Chittagong. 

Rungpore. 

Cossipore. 

Hurripaul, 

Cossimbuzar, 

Santipore, 

Etawah, 

Jungypore. 

Comercolly. 

Burron. 

Calpy. 

Keerpore. 

Malda. 

j Dacca. 

Gorruckpore, 


Under the Presidency of Fort St. George, or Madras, are the subordinate factories of 


Tinnevelly. 

Nagore. 

Maddepollam. 

Vizagapatam. 

Ramnad. 

Cuddalore. 

Mausulipatam. 

Ganjara. 

Salem. 

Pulicat. 

Ingeram. 

Devicotta. 


Under the Presidency of Bombay are the subordinate factories of 


Scindy, or Tattah. 

1 Cambay. 

Tellicherry. 

Calicut. 

Cutch. 1 

Brodera. 

Onore. 

Cranganore. 

Amedabad. 

Baroach. 

Barcelorc. 

Cochin. 

Surat. 1 

Carwar. 

Mangalore. 

Anjengo. 


Including also all the other places where pepper was produced in the earlier periods. 


Under Bencoolen, on Sumatra, are the subordinate residencies of 


Moco Moco. 

Cattown. 

Manna. 

Tapp^ooly. 

Ippoe. 

Saloomah. 

Crooe. 

Fadah(^. 


Some of these have recently been withdrawn, their maintenance being too expensive. The Company 
have also an establishment at Pido Pinang, or Prince of Wales’s Island, in the Straits of Malacca; at 
several of the Eastern or Spice Islands; at Bushire, in the Gulf of Persia; and Canton, in China. 

Of the factories under the respective Governments of Madras and Bengal, many include an extent of 
from 50 to 100 miles of country; so that under each factory there is of necessity a number of minor 
factories, situated in the principal manufacturing towns, for the purpose of collecting the produce of 
those places, and of forwarding them to the head factory to which they are attached, from whence the^ 
are ultimately consigned to the respective Presidencies, to which the principal factories are subordinatCt 
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X. The following is the present Constitution of the East India Company: 

The Company's stock forms a capital of six millions sterling, into which all persons, natives or 
foreigners, males or females, bodies politic or corporate (the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England only excepted), are at liberty to purchase, without limitation of amount. Act 9 and 10 Wil- 
liam III. chap. 44. Charter, 5th of September, 1698. 

General Courts.— -The proprietors, in General Court assembled, are empowered to enact bye-laws, 
declare dividends, and in other respects are competent to the complete investigation, regulation, and con- 
troul of every branch of the Company’s concerns; but for the more prompt dispatch of business, the exe- 
cutive detail is vested in a Court of Directors. Charter, 5th September, 1698. 

A General Court is required to be held once in the months of March, June, September, and 
December in each year. Charter, 5th September, 1698. 

No person can be present at a General Court, unless possessed of P500 stock; nor can any person 
vote upon the determination of any question, who has not been in possession of X^1,000 stock for the pre- 
ceding twelve months, unless such stock shall have been obtained by bequest or marriage. 

Persons possessed of one thousand pounds stock are empowered to give a single vote; three thousand 
pounds are a qualification for two votes; six for three votes; and ten thousand and upwards for four votes. 

The number of proprietors on the Company’s books, on the 8th of April, 1800, were 2163: of these 

1,683 were qualified to give single votes. I three votes. 

two votes. 1 51»**»v^*»v^..»ditto«*-»^.^.^v^ four votes. 

Upon any special occasion, nine proprietors, duly qualified by the possession of i? 1, 000 stock, may, by 
a requisition in writing to the Court of Directors, call a General Court, which the Directors are required 
to summon within ten days, or, in default, the proprietors may call such Court, by notice affixed upon the 
Royal Exchange. Charter, 5th September, 1698. 

In all such Courts the questions are decided by a majority of voices. In case of on equality, the deter- 
mination must be by the Treasurer drawing a lot. Charter, 5th September, 1698. 

Nine proprietors may, by a requisition in writing, demand a ballot upon any question, which shall 
not be taken within twenty-four hours after the breaking up of the General Court. 

Court op Directors.-— The Court of Directors is composed of twenty-four members, cliosen from 
among the proprietors, each of whom must be possessed of J?2,000 stock ; nor can any Director, after 
being chosen, act longer than while he continues to hold stock. Charter, 5th of September, 1698. 

Of these, six are chosen on the second Wednesday in April in each year, to serve for four years, in 
the room of six who have completed such service. After an interval of twelve months, those who had gone 
out by rotation, are eligible to be re-elected for the ensuing four years. 

No person who has been in the Company’s civil or military service in India, is eligible to be elected a 
Director, until he shall have been a resident in England two years after quitting the service. 

The Directors chuse annually from among themselves a Chairman and Deputy Chairman, who are each 
allowed dP500 per annum. The Directors are allowed jC 300 per annum each. Bye-Laws, chap. 6, sect. 11. 

The Directors are required by Bye-Laws, chap. 6, sect. 1, to meet once in every week at least; hut 
they frequently meet oftener, as occasion requires. Not less than thirteen can form a Court. Their deter- 
minations are guided by a majority. In case of an equality, the question must be decided by the drawing 
of a lot by the Treasurer. Charter, 5th September, 1698. Upon all questions of importance, the sense 
of the Court is taken by ballot. 
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For the more ready and orderly dispatch of the Company’s business, the members of the Court are 
subdivided into twelve classes of Committees, to each of which is allotted some distinct branch of the 
Company’s affairs; and the name of these Committees in a great degree indicates the nature of the business 
to which their attention is more immediately devoted. 

In the first class, which consists of a number of the senior Directors, are comprised the several 
Committees of Correspondence, Treasury, Lawsuits, and Military Fund. 

1. To the Committee of Correspondence ore referred, generally, all matters connected with the civil 
and military Governments of India, and the Company’s servants abroad; they also prepare and submit to 
the Court the dispatclics to the various settlements. 

2. The Committee of Treasury regulate the financial afiairs. 

3. The Committee of Lawsuits conduct the legal concerns. 

4. The Committee of Military Fund manage and direct the application of the fund established by 
Lord Clive, for the support of the invalids in the Company’s military service. 

The second class is composed ol’ a number of the Directors next in the course of seniority, and forms 
the respective Committees of Warehouses, Accounts, Buying, and House. 

5. TJie Committee of Warehouses are charged witli the more immediate superintendence of the 
Company’s investments in India; they also regulate the disposal of them in this country. 

G. The Committee of Accounts prepare the statements of the general state of the home concerns. 

7. The Committee of Buying purchase the woollens and lead for exportation to India and China. 

8. The Committee of House give directions in all matters appertaining to the concerns of the House. 

The third class contains the remaiulug Directors, who constitute the Committees of Shij^ping, Private 

Trade, preventing the growth of Private Trade, and Government Troops and Stores. 

9. The Committee of Shipping arrange the shipping concerns, and provide the remaining exports. 

10. The Committee of Private Trade adjust the settlement of freight witli the owners of shipping. 

11. The Committee for preventing the growth of Private Trade, see that the indulgences granted to 
the Commanders and ofRccrs ol‘ the (’ompany’s ships arc conductcxl within the prescril>ed regulations. 

12. The Committee for Government Troops and Stores adjust all concerns respecting the forces and 
ships of His Majesty serving in the East Indies. 

The Chairman and Deputy are, by virtue of their office, members of every Committee. 

All lefters and papers on the subject of the Company’s affairs are read in Court, and referred to the 
consideration of a Committee, according to the nature of their contents. The reference upon ordinary 
concerns is for the (’ommittee to give such directions thereon as they may think fit; but in more important 
matters, the Commitlee is required to examine the facts, and report an opinion thereon, for the ultimate 
delei mination of the Court of Directors. 

The (.'ompany’s officers, both at home and abroad, receive their appointments immediately from the 
Court, to whom they are responsible for the due and faithful discharge of the trust reposed in them. The 
patronage is, nevertheless, so arranged, as that cacli member of the Court participates therein. 

The civil and military establishments abroad are kept up by an annual appointment of Writers and 
Cadets. These vary in number according to existing circumstances. The number to be sent to India is 
determined upon, and a distribution is made, with a due attention to the pretensions of seniority. 

At home eacli Committee is considered as possessed of the patronage of the department that falls 
more immediately under its controul, according to the established system of official arrangement. 

The Secretary, in point of fact, is the immediate officer of the Court; yet as the duties of his station 
are so intimately connected with points that fall under the cognisance of the Committee of Correspondence, 
his establishment has always been considered as subject thereto. 
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From the foregoing remarks on the rise and progress of the commerce between England and the 
East Indies, it is evident that the East India Company have essentially contributed to the present great- 
ness of the country. They gave a very early impulse to its manufactures and trade. They opened a new 
commerce not with the East only, but, by means of their returns from thence, with foreign Europe. They 
soon increased the ship-building, and improved the navigation of the kingdom; both which they have, in latter 
times, carried to a degree of advancement, that has made their fleets serviceable in the wars of the nation, and 
their Commanders and officers eminently successful in adding to the naval glory of their country. Against 
the jealous rivalship of the Portuguese and Dutch, they, through a long course of hostilities from a superior 
force, maintained for the nation a sliare in tlic India trade; they preserved it from being totally lost, amidst all 
the convulsions of the civil wars; they outlived even the more dangerous innovations of subsequent periods; 
they upheld in India the national interests against the ambitious designs of European enemies, and the 
despotic violence of native powers, and in a long and arduous struggle, maintained, with little exception, 
at their own cxpence; they acquired a territorial empire for the mother country, which exalted its rank in 
the scale of nations; they have since expelled every European nation, except our ally of Portugal, 
from the Indian Continent and Ocean; and they have given a better government to an immensely extended 
empire than the East ever saw before. 

In all this progress, not the wisdom of their civil servants only has been conspicuous, Init the talents 
and valour of their military officers have signally added to the glory and renown of the British nation. 
By those officers, a grand army has been formed of native troops, in discipline, attachment, and efficiency, 
a just object of admiration: and from the time of the first Clive downwards, the exidoits performed by the 
Company’s military servants in India, eipial in brilliancy those recorded in any period of modern history. 

To all these public lienefits, is to be added the direct wealth with which the Company have been the 
means of enriching the nation. The amount of these contributions, consisting of the profits of manufac- 
turers, ship-builders and tradesmen, ship-owners and officers, servants and labourers, miners, re-exporters 
of Eastern productions to foreign parts, and other descriptions of persons gaining by tlie Company's trade, 
in dividends to proprietors, payments to Government, and the influx of piivatc fortunes acquired in India, 
especially in the last fifty-five years, may be moderately estimated at one hundred millions sterling. 

Were any further observations necessary, as to the benefits resulting to the nation from the present 
mode of conducting the affairs of our Oriental posses.sions, the following sentiments delivered by Lord 
Castlereagli, in the House of Commons, on the of March, 1813, will doubtless be considered sufficient: 

“ The mode of Government adoptko by the East India Company has raised and preserved an 

EMPIRE unprecedented IN THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD; AND THEY HAVE OOVERNF.D THE PEOPLE UNDER 
THEIR CONTROUL, ON A PRINCIPLE EMINENTLY CALCULATED TO PRODUCE THE HAPPINESS OF THE GOVERNED. 
I DO NOT BKHF.VE THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD HAS EVER PRODUCED ITS PARALLEL; A SYSTEM BY WHICH A 
population OF FIFTY MILLIONS OF NATIVE SUBJECTS ARE GOVERNED, WHILE THE CIVIL OFFICERS OF THE 

Company, by whom the Government is conuucti: >, does not exceed sixteen hundred; and this too 
UNDER a Government, than which there .never was a milder, nor one by which tub happiness of the 

PEOPLE IS MORE CONSULTED.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Madeiras. 


Porto Sanclo-^The Desertas — Madeira — General Description — Coins y Weights and Measures— Artides of 
Import— Amount of Imports and Exports— Exports — Denominations of Wines— Their Prices — Quantity 
imported into British India in IS05— Prices of Madeira at Bombay— East India Company s Regulations 
relative to Madeira — Import and Export Duties— Port Chargesy ^c,—Port Regulations — Provisions and 
Refreshments. 


THE MADEIRAS 

Are a group of islands consisting of Porto Sancto, the Dcsertas, and Madeira. 

PORTO SANCTO 

Is the northernmost of the group. The centre of the island is in latitude 33® 6' North, and longitude 
16® 25 West; it is very remarkable, and may be seen in clear weather near 20 leagues; it has two or 
three very high hummocks, by which it is distinguished from Madeira or the Desertas. On the S. W. side 
is an excellent road, where good water, provisions, and refreshments arc to be had, and where vessels of 
near 500 tons burthen have been hove down and repaired. The property of the island is vested in a private 
familyi and from it Madeira is supplied with large quantities of corn, when the crops are good. 

THE DESERTAS 

Are about 12 leagues S. S. W. from Porto Sancto. These islands extend nearly N. N. W, and S. S. E. 
rather of an even appearance, about 5 leagues in extent, and are uninhabited, 

MADEIRA. 

This island is about 12 leagues long from Ea.st to West, and about 3 leagues broad from North to 
South; it is very high and mountainous, except the East end, which terminates in a low rugged point. 

Funchal, the capital, and the seat of the Government, is on the south side about two thirds down from its 
west end, in latitude 32° 37 N. and longitude 17° 6 West; the town is about a mile long, and half a mile 
broad, and is said to contain about 2000 houses. It has several handsome churches and monasteries. The 
houses are built of stone, some of them three stories high, with latticed window.s, and balconies in the 
front : most of them have a mean appearance. The streets are narrow, badly paved, and very dirty. 

Funchal is strongly fortified. On the eastern extremity of the beach is a fort called St. Jago ; that of 
Lorenzo, within 200 yards of the western extremity of the town, is occupied as the residence of the Gover- 
nor; the third, called the Peak Castle, is at the N. W. angle of the town on a liill, about half a mile from 
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the shore. The fourth fort stands upon the Loo Rock, which is about 400 yards from the shore, with 
which it has no communication but by boats; it commands the bay, and the only entrance to it is by a 
narrow flight of steps, hewn out of the rock, and properly guarded. The town has likewise a strong wall 
to the sea, connecting the forts, the whole of which are in a good state of repair. 

The landing place of the island is to the N. W, of the Loo Rock ; and from the deep water, and the 
violence of the surf, b sometimes dangerous. Steps are cut out of the rock to ascend to the top of it, which 
communicates with the road to Funchal. This road is very rough and narrow, being no more than four 
feet and a half wide, with a low wall on either side. The entrance to the town is about three quarters of 
a mile from the landing place, and is through a gate, from which a narrow street leads to a public walk 
disposed in the form of a garden, well shaded with trees, with a principal avenue in the centre, terminated 
by the cathedral, a large Gothic building. On one side of the entrance stands the theatre, and on the other 
the hospital. The custom-house is on the sea side, surrounded by a rampart mounted with cannon, which 
contains barracks for soldiers. 

The best anchorage for large ships is in 30 to 35 fathoms water, having the citadel a little open to the 
eastward of the Loo Rock ; the distance from the Loo Rock will then be about half a mile. Prudence 
requires that it should be with a whole cable when there is the lea.st appearance of unsettled weather, with a 
slip buoy on the cable, having the splice so situated, that, should you be obliged to put to sea, which fre- 
quently happens, and not be able to weigh, you may cut the cable near the .splice. 

Ships’ boats may land on the beach in summer months; but when there is no landing of goods to render 
it necessary, it is better to be avoided at all seasons, both for the safety of the boats, which are driven by a 
violent surge on a shingly shore, and for preventing the seamen from having the opportunity of frequenting 
the disorderly houses in the neighbourhood of the beach, and drinking the pernicious liquors vended there- 
abouts. Caution is likewise necessary against the shore boats coming on board, under pretence of selling 
fruit, vegetables, &c. for their chief object is the sale of spirituous liquors, and often concealed goods. 

The merchants here, who are principally English, are extremely hospitable and kind to strangers if 
they bring the smallest introduction from any friend in England. Madeira contains about 110,000 inha- 
bitants, of which near 20,000 are computed to be inhabitants of Funchal; the remainder are dispersed in 
the towns and villages, of which there are six or eight on the island. 

Madeira was first visited by the Portuguese in 1419; but it had been previou.sly visited by an English- 
man of the name of Macham, who was driven here in a storm, having with him a lady, who died 
on the i-sland, and over whose grave he, with the assistance of his shipmates, erected a wooden tomb and 
cross: this circumstance is admitted by most of the Portuguese historians. The Portuguese remained in 
undisturbed possession of the island till 1801, when the English took possession of it, to prevent a similar 
transaction on the part of the French: it was, however, restored at the peace; but on the emigration 
of the Portuguese Government, when Portugal was invaded by the French, the island again came under the 
English, being surrendered in trust to them for tlie Queen of Portugal, December 26, 1807. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Coins. — Accounts are kept in reas and milreas, which are imaginary coins ; the latter is 1000 reas, 
and equivalent to 5s. 6d. sterling. The coins current on the island are, 

Spanish dollars pass for 1000 reas, equal to 10 bits. 

Pi.stareens 200 2 do. 

Hall‘ pistareens, or bits . 100 1 do. 

Quarter pistareens .... 50 1 do. 

The gold coins of Portugal do not pass current on the island. 

The copper coins are pieces of 5, 10, and 20 reas, being the t'b ? and | parts of the pistarcen. 
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Wbiohts and MEA8UHE8.~Tho8e of Portugal are in general use on the island. The Portuguese com- 
mercial pound is equal to 1 lb. 31 drams avoirdupob: thus 100 lb. of Portugal is 101 lb. 3oz. .31 drams 
avoirdupois. 

Commercial Weights. Liquid Measure. 


72 Grains of Wheat 


1 Oitavo 

2 Meyos 


1 Quaitillo 

4 Oitavos 


1 Ounce 

4 Quartillos 


1 Canada 

4 Ounces 


1 Quarta 

6 Canadas 


1 Pote 

4 Quartas 

- make ■ 

1 Aratel, or lb. 

2 Potes 

• make - 

1 Ahnude 

32 Aratels 


1 Aroba 

25 Almudes 


1 Pipe 

4 Arobas 


1 Quintal 

2 Pipes 


1 Tun 

13 i Quintals 


1 Ton. 

18 Almudes 


1 Barrel 


Long Measure. — There are two principal measures, the vara and the covado; the former is five 
palms or pans, and the latter tlu-ee. The palm is eight Portuguese, nearly nine English inches ; the 
covado being 26 ; English inches. 

IMPORTS. 

The following are the articles imported from England, either direct, or by Portuguese vessels from Lbbon, 


Ale 5 n casks&bottlea. 

Furniture. 

Lead. 

Saddlery. 

Blacking. 

Fish, dried & salted. 

Leather. 

Salt. 

Books & pamphlets. 

Flour. 

Laces. 

Ship-chandlery. 

Boots and shoes. 

Geneva. 

Musical instruments 

Shot. 

Buttons. 

Garden seeds. 

Mathematical ditto. 

Silk goods.' 

Butter. 

Groceries. 

Medicines. 

Soap. 

Brandy. 

Gigs. 

Millinery. 

Spices. 

Brasiery. 

Glass ware. 

Nads. 

Slops. 

Cabinet ware. 

Hams. 

Olive oil. 

Staves. 

Cordials. 

Hats. 

Oilman’s stores. 

Steel. 

Cheese. 

Hay. 

Pipes, Tobacco. 

Sugar. 

Cotton goods. 

Haberdashery. 

Piece Goods. 

Stationery. 

Coals. 

Hardware. 

Painters’ colours. 

Stuffs. 

Candles. 

Herrings. 

Pewterer's ware. 

1 Tin ware. 

Cards. 

Hosiery. 

Pictures. 

Tobacco. 

Cloths & Casimeres. 

Irish Linen. 

Perfumery. 

Tin plates. 

Copper. 

Jewellery. 

Plate. 

Turnery. 

Cutlery. 

Isinglass. 

Plated ware. 

Toys. 

Confectionary. 

Iron. 

Porter. 

Window glass. 

Cordage. 

Ironmongery. 

Provisions. 

Watches. 

Earthen ware. 

Iron hoops. 

Potatoes. 

Wines. 

Engines. 

Looking-glasses. 

Rum Shrub. 

Woollens. 


Of the above articles. Soap and Tobacco are prohibited, being a monopoly belonging to Government. 
Considerable quantities of com are imported from the Azores and America, as the island does not pro- 
duce sufficient for the consumption of the inhabitants. 
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Official Value of Goods imported from, and exported to, England, from the Accounts submitted to the British 
Parliament from 1793 fo 1809 inclusive; likewise the Amount of Customs levied on Madeira Wines 
retained for Home Consumption in Great Britain. 

Customs on Wine lor 

Year*. Imports from Enf'land Exports to England. Home consumption. 

P s. d. P s. d. P s. d. 

1793 35,697 12 9 10,541 6 1 

1794 34,546 17 2 4,527 12 1 

1795 152,353 19 10 5,755 15 10 

1796 225,168 17 4 3, .388 11 9 16,019 3 3 

1797 108,412 5 9 1,308 4 1 7,097 13 0 

1798 170,825 6 0 4,.336 9 10 23,569 5 8 

1799 111,182 14 10 14,913 8 6 23,485 17 11 

1800 187,131 0 7 10,410 13 6 35,236 0 8 

1801 191,363 7 6 8,283 19 7 42,986 6 7 

1802 114,221 8 2 10,843 19 7 60,101 4 10 

1803 109,383 3 6 14,159 15 5 57,836 9 4 

1804 103,147 18 8 6,550 15 7 39,293 10 5 

1805 227,882 18 5 8,278 0 9 33,626 17 8 

1806 241,523 5 8 10,780 3 11 59,8.58 11 11 

1807 26.3,.557 16 6 13,306 6 7 61,217 6 6 

1808 583,498 13 1 31,364 7 7 77,667 2 11 

1809 518,148 19 8 57,417 14 3 94,045 0 6 

Total. 13,278,043 5 5 216,167 4 1 632,040 11 2 

The imports exceed the exports in 17 years .£^3, 161, 876 D. 4d. on an average .£’185,992 14?. 2d. perann. 
The principal part of which is the manufactures of Great Britain. In 1800, the imports consisted of 

British merchandise 171,082 6 11 

Foreign merchandise 16,048 13 8 

.£’187,113 0 7 


The Americans carry on a considerable trade with the island, importing provisions, lumber, &c. It 
appears, from the papers laid before Congress, that from the 30th of September, 1805, to the 30th of 
September, 1806, there was exported from the United States to Madeira 

Domestic Produce Dollars 528,375 

Foreign Merchandise 62,194 

Dollars 590,569 


Their returns are made in wine, of which large quantities are consumed in America, and likewise 
carried by them to the West Indies, and occasionally to the East Indies. Calculating they paid 160 Dollars 
a pipe, on an average, the above articles, at prime cost, would have purchased 2690 pipes of wine. 

EXPORTS. 

Wine is the principal produce of the island, and is classed under the following denominations: 
London particular, or first quality. 

London Market . . second quality. 

India Market . . . third quality. 

New York Market . fourth quality. 

Cargo fifth quality. 


There are also the following: 
Sercial. 

Sweet Malmsey. 

Dry Malmsey. 

Tinto, or Red Wine- 
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The export of wine may be reckoned from 15, (KK) to 17,00<) pipes per annum; of which u very small 
part is London particular Madeira. The inferior kinds annually made, w Inch are estimated at 5, 000 pipes, 
are consumed on the island. 

The demand for Madeira wine in Great Britain has of late years much increased. In 1809 the <juan- 
tity imported, and retained for home consumption was 2,902 tuns of 252 gallons, Ix'ing upwards of G,(3(X) 
pipes. The customs collected on the article from 1796 to 16t)0 inclusive, are insertcal with tlie imports and 
exports. The excise duties are so blended witli those on other white wines, that it cannot be ascertained 
what has been levied on Madeira wines; but the amount has at all times exceeded that of the customs. 

The prices of wines are settled at the commencement of every year at the Britisii Factory. They have, 
from various causes, increased amazingly of late years. The following are the pi ices from 1793 to the pre- 
sent time. 

1793, the price for new wine was =C’35 per pipe, i 1806, the price was i?44 per pipe. 

1797, it was raised to 37 ditto. | 1810, It was raised to 50 ditto. 

1798, it was again raised to .... 42 ditto. I 1811, the price is 51 ditto. 

Those prices are for new particular wines. 01<1 wines are charged IVoin to £6 f)er pipe higher, 
according to their age; the other qualities, second, third, fourth, and fifth, are generally in gradation X’4 or 
£6 per pipe under the other prices. Sercial and Malmsey vary according to the demand. 

The quantity of Madeira wine sent to India, it is difficult to ascertain with any degree of accuracy. 
The following is an account of the official value of imports into Madras and Bombay from Madeira for five 
years, 1802 to 1806 inclusive. At Bengal the imports from Madeira are classed with those from Lisbon, 
but may be presumed to be equal to both Madras and Bombay together. 
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BOMBAY. 


Years. 

Merchan.lise. 

Treasure. 

|. Mcrohandiie. 

Treasure. 

Tori'll . 


.Sicc;» Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

2,96,620 

2,38,771 

4,39,367 

2,90,427 

2,48,879 

65,fXK) 

1.03.655 I 

1.23.655 
1,24,4^X) 
1,17,895 

— 

2,96,620 

3,42,426 

5,63,022 

4,79,827 

3,66,774 

Total. 

15,14,064 

65,000 

4,69,605 1 



20,48,669 


The above merchandise may be considered to consist of Madeira wine; and admitting it to be 
valued at the custom house on an average of 260 Sicca Rupees per pipe, or ^^35 sterling, the 


quantity in 1805 would be, exclusive of treasure. Sicca Rupees 4,14,827, or Pipes 1,481 

Admitting the imports at Bengal equal to both of the other Presidencies 1,481 

The Americans imported into India, Madeira wine in 1805, of which the official value was 

Sicca Rupees 2,91,162, and at the rate of 280 Rupees per pipe, is 1,040 

The East India Company imported into India in 1805 not included in the above 905 

There was shipped from Madeira to India, in the tonnage granted to individuals 903 

The extra ships belonging to the Company, which carried their wine from Madeira to India, 
may be calculated to have taken at least half as much on their own account 450 


Total of wine shipped from Madeira to India in 1805 


Pipes 6,260 
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MADEIRA. 


The East India Company, with a view of supplying the wants of their military and civil servants at 
the different Presidencies, have shipped Madeira wine to the following extent : 


1803- 4 510 Pipes 1807-8 910 Pipes 

1804- 5 630 ditto 1808-9 3H0 ditto 

180.5-6 905 ditto 1809-10 415 ditto 

1806-7 405 ditto 1810-11 530 ditto 


The following are the prices at Bombay for three months previous to the 1st of January, 1811, for 
ready money; the pij)es are filled up on being delivered from the warehouses. 


PKICES at BOMBAY in 


Kinds of Wine, and when imported. 

1 October 1. j 

Nov( 

i-ntbet 

1 

UeO 

.‘mboi 

r 1. 


U. 

Q 

R 

R. 

0 

R 

R 

Q 

R. 

London Market imported October, 1809 . . 

384 

3 

73 

390 

0 

04 

395 

0 

25 

India Market .... ditto 

309 

2 

33 

374 

2 

64 

379 

2 

95 

London Market imported December, 1809 . . 

384 

2 

30 

389 

2 

61 

394 

2 

92 

India Market , . . . ditto 

369 

2 

29 

374 

2 

69 

379 

29 

1 


The Company allow each of their commanders to import two pipes of Madeira wine, beyond their 
stipulated tonnage, and they are usually allowed to pass freight free. 

Individuals are permitted to ship wine from Madeira to India, and from thence to Europe, upon the 
following terms. 

Extracts from the East India Company's Regulations respecting Madeira Wine. 

Pah. 7. We have establi.shed the following regulations for shipping of such wine from Madeira on the 
extra ships, as may be required to be carried to India, and from thence brought to England, viz. 

1. That the freight of Madeira wine from Madeira to India be £i> per pipe, and that the same be 
paid within fifteen days after permission shall be granted for shipping wine. 

2. That the same rate of freight be paid for wine sent to any part of India, both in peace and war, 
and that no pipe do contain more than 110 gallons. 

3. That the rate of freight for wine brought from India to England be £S per pipe, in time of war; 
and that this freight be paid previous to the delivery of the wine in England, and charged at the Above 
rates respectively, whether the pipes contain the full quantity, or not. 

4. That persons, requiring tonnage for wine from Madeira, to be carried to India, and from thence 
to England, be permitted to lade in articles for Madeira, freight free, to the amount of the tonnage they 
may be allowed in wine; and that two pipes be calculated equal to a ton. 

5. That such ships as may l)e appointed to take on board wine at Madeira, be allowed to remain at 
that island two working days for every 20 Tons of goods they may have been permitted either to carry to, 
or receive on board at, Madeira (the day of arrival and sailing not included); and that if the agents of the 
shippers should not complete their lading within that period, the ships do proceed on their voyage, and the 
freight, paid in England, do then become forfeited. 

6. Y ou will observe that the rate of freight above mentioned, applies also to such wine as may be 
sent from India. 

N.B. The rates of freight are settled at the commencement of each season. 
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The quantities shipped in consequence of the above indulgence, have been as foUovr: 


1803-4 ... 

. . 512 Pipes 

1807-8 .... 

1511 Pipes 

1804-5 . . . . 

. 628 ditto 

1808-9 .... 

. 377 ditto 

1805-6 . . . . 

903 ditto 

1809-10 .... 

. 392 ditto 

1806-7 . . . . 

. 403 ditto 

1810-11 . . . . 

79 ditto 

A part of which has been brought to England, after having been the voyage. 


The following are the Duties on Madeira wines in 

England. 



£ 

s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Customs, per Tun, 

on British ships . 44 

2 on foreign ships . 

47 7 l/„ 

Excise 

52 

10 0 

52 10 0 


Total per Tun . 96 

12 6A 

99 17 UV 

The drawback, when exported to the East Indies or China, is i?8G 2s. per Tun. 


IMPORT AND EXPORT DUTIES. 

The Duties on goods imported, are settled by the late treaty with the Portuguese Government in 
Brazil, at 15 percent, ad valorem: and on those exported, at 10 percent. Goods may be landed for 
exportation, on paying a duty of 4 per cent, when shipped. The time limited for being in the ware- 
houses, is six months. 

PORT CHARGES, &c. 

The Consulage for each ship is £S 6s. the entry at the custom-house about the same amount. Two 
visits, one on arrival, and the other on departure, one Spanish Dollar each. Two custom-house officers 
remain on board during a ship’s stay in port, and are paid by the ship 300 reas each per day. 

The cliarge of commission on transacting business, varies from 3 ^ to 5 per cent. 

The rate of freight to and from Madeira, depends on circumstances : from England it is generally £2 
per ton for dead weight, and 20</. per foot for measurable goods. From Madeira round by the West 
Indies to London, for wines 8 guineas, per pipe. The commanders of the East India ships sometimes exact 
very heavy freight for carrying a casual pipe or two of wine round, though the Company will allow it to 
be taken the voyage on application, at £12 per pipe; 25 guineas per pipe having been charged. 

The following instructions are drawn up by one of the principal houses at Funchal, and are recom- 
mended to the attention of those frequenting the island. 

PORT RULES 

To be observed by the Commanders of British MercharU Vessels at the Island of Madeira. 

1. No vessel can have communication with the shore, or with vessels lying in the port, until 
visited by a boat from the Government, or from the health-office. 

2. The Master, Purser, or other persons, coming in the first boat from any vessel, must land at 
the health-office, there to undergo examination. 

3. The Captains or Pursers must bring with them the vessel’s register and Mediterranean Pass, 
and also the manifest of her cargo ; as without these documents, business cannot be transacted at the 
Consular and other offices. 

4. No vessel lying in the port, can have any communication with one that is coming in, or that lia$ 
already anchored, until the new comer shall have been regularly visited. 

6. No vessel at anchor can change her birth without licence from the Government. 
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(>. No boats are permitted to pass between vessels and the shore after sunset, except by licence 
obtained from the Government. 

7. No seaman or soldier to leave their ships without leave obtained in writing from the Captain or 
the commanding officer. 

8. Any semnen or soldier found on shore after sunset without a written leave of absence, is liable 
to be taken lip by the Government, and kept in custody until claimed and sent on board ship; which 
will, exclusive of his maintenance, occasion an cxpence of two dollars for each individual, to be 
deducted out of his wages, 

9. All Ca[)tuins or commanding officers are requested to read the above two articles (7 and 8) to 
the sailors a/ul soldiers on board their respective vessels. 

10. All Captains or Pursers must give notice at the Consul's or the Vice-Consul's office twenty-four 
hours at least before the time of their intended departure. 

11. No vessel is to carry from hence any person or persons other than those that came in her, without 
a regular passport. 

12. The Master of any vessel detected in attempting to carry away, without a passport, any Portu- 
guese subject, is liable to a fine of a hundred dollars, and imprisonment for three months. 

13. In cases where the Captain ot a vessel shall be judicially warned not to carry from this island 
any particular person, il he shall, notwithstanding such judicial warning, still carry him, he will thereby 
become liable for the debts whicli such person shall owe here. 

14. When vessels are ready to depart, the ('aptains must, through their Consul, or through their 
Consignees, apply to the Government to have its visiter sent on board at the hour when they will be ready 
to proceed to .sea. 

15. After a vessel has been visited for the purpose of proceeding on her voyage, she cannot have any 
communication either with the shore, or with the vessels in port. If she has any communication with 
either, .she cannot sail until visited a second time. 

10. No vessel can enter or leave this port after sunset, without special licence. 

17. No vessel that shall have remained in port a night, after heitig visited the preceding day, can sail 
until she shall he again vi.sited. 

18. All vessels, where second, third, or more visits are necessary, must pay for each, after the first, 
half a moidorc, or thirteen shillings and twopence halfjienny sterling, besides other contingent expences. 

19. Any ve.ssel attempting to get under weigh h(‘fore .she has been visited, as in all cases above menti- 
oned, will he fired at from the forts, and obliged to pay for the poAvder and shot. 

20. No commander of a vessel can leave any of his crew behind him in this island, without giving 
aociirity in the Consul’s office for their subsistence. 

Any person who shall transgress the above Rules, avIII do so at his peril, and must not expect from 
his Consul any protection against consecpienccs occasioned by a wilful breach of the Laws and Regulations 
of this island. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS 

Are most exorbitantly dear. Beef and mutton very indifferent, from I5d. to 18d. per lb. Fowls, very 
had, a S|)anlsh dollar each. Ducks 1200 reas each. Turkeys 3000 to 4000 reas each. Fruit and vege- 
tables very scarce, inferior, and dear. The provisions and water are sent oft' in tlie boats belonging 
to the island. 
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The Canary Islands. 


Their Number-^Lancerota; Description y Tradc^i^c.’-^Fuerlaventura; Dcscriptioiif Trade^^c.-^Grand Canaria; 
Description^ 7'rade, ^c.-^Teneriffc — Santa Cruz; Descripliipi-^Coins-^Weights-^-Measurcs-^Imporls 
from London^ and their Amount— -Articles of which they consisted — Exports— Duties— Port Regulations 
and Charges — Provisions and Refreshments — Orotava; Description— Palma; Descriptiony Trade, ^c.— 
Gomero; Description — Hierro; Description — Orchilla Weed — Rost Wood. 


THE Canary Islands are seven in number; viz. 

Lancerota, Fuertaventura, Grand Canaria, TenerifTe, Palma, Gomero, Hierro, or Ferro; the 
easternmost of which is about 50 leagues from Cape Non, on the Coast of Africa. 

To which may be added several small isles to the eastward, which are uninhabited. 

LANCEROTA, 

The easternmost island of the cluster, is about 15 miles long, and 10 broad. The principal port is on 
the S. li .side, and is called Porto de Naos; its latitude 28° 58' N. and longitude 13° 33' W. Here vessels 
not drawing more than 18 feet water, lay secure from all winds. As this is the only convenient place in the 
islands for cleaning or repairing large vessels, it is much frecjuented for that purpose. At the west end of 
the harbour stands a square castle built of stone, and mounted with some cannon, but of no great strength, 
as ships of war may approach within musket shot of it. Tlierc is no town; but there aie some magazines 
in which corn is deposited for exportation. On the west side of the castle is another port called Porto 
Cavallos; this is also an excellent harbour, but the entrance to it has only 12 feet water at .spring tides. 
Upon a small island, between the two harbours, stands the aforesaid castle, which deftmds them both. 
Tills rock is joined to the land by a bridge, under which boats go from Porto lie Naos to Porto Cavallo.s. 

About two leagues from Porto de Naos, towards the N. W. is the town of Cayas, or Rubicon, the 
chief habitation in the island, and which was formerly a Rishop’s see. It contains about 200 houses, a 
church, and a convent: it has an old castle, mounted with .some guns for its defence. Most of the dwelling 
houses here have but a mean appearance. There are one or two other small towns on the i.sland. 

This island exports to Tenerifle a great quantity of corn, orchilla weed, cattle, cheese, coal, skin.s, 
ralt fish, and fowls. The returns arc generally European good.s and cash. The horses are much esteemed, 
being of tlie Barbary breed; the cattle are fill and good, and fish are in great plenty, and of vajious soils. 

FUERTAVENTURA 

Is about 7 miles distance from the S. W. point of Lancerota. This island is about 80 miles long, and 
15 broad; in the middle it is narrow and low. There are no ports for large shijis in tlie island, but 
se veral from whence the produce is shipped, which con.sists principally of corn. 

C 
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GRAND CANARIA. 


The latitude of the north point of the island is 28® 46' N. and longitude 13° 52 W. from Greenwich. 
In the channel between it and Lancarota, lies the island of Lobos (or seals), which is about a 
league in circumference, uninhabited, and destitute of water. Near to this is a good port for shipping; 
the mark to find it is the east point of Lobos N. E. and anchor about half way between it and Fuerta- 
ventura. Although this road seems to be open and exposed, yet it is very safe with the trade wind ; for 
the water is smooth, and the ground every where clean, being a fine sandy bottom. Right ashore from the 
road, on Fuertaventura, is a well of good water, easy to come at. 

On the eastern side is the port of Cala de Fustcf , where corn is slupped off, but is only fit for small 
barks : here they lie secure from all but S. E. winds. Four leagues to the southward of the above is Point 
de Negro; on the other side of which is a spacious bay called Las Play as. The best anchoring place is on 
the north side, where it is clean sandy bottom, at a convenient distance from the shore, in 14 fathoms. 

The principal town on the island is situated about 2 leagues inland from the road of Lobos, before 
mentioned; here are a large beautiful church and convent, built of hewn stone; most of the houses of the 
town are neat, and are about 100 in number. There are several other small towns scattered up and down 
in different parts of the island ; but the inhabitants are not numerous. 

The article of corn is the principal one exported from the island, in return for which the inhabitants 
receive Spanish dollars, and a few articles of European and West Indian produce; besides which, they 
have some orchilla weed, cattle, and a small quantity of wine, generally weak and poor. 

GRAND CANARIA. 

The N.E. point of this island is about 18 leagues distant from Fuertaventura; the latitude of this 
point is 28° 13 N. and 15° 38 W. from Greenwich. On the N.E. end of this island is a peninsula, about 
two leagues in circumference. The isthmus by which it is connected with the main island, is about two 
miles long, and a quarter of a mile broad at its narrowest part. On each side of this isthmus is a bay, 
which is exposed on the N. W. side to the swell of the sea, and therefore an unfit road for shipping; but 
small barks lie here secure from all winds and weather, and here the natives repair tlieir small vessels. 

On the other side of the isthmus, is a spacious sandy bay, called I*orto de Luz, having some steep 
rocks at its entrance towards the N. E. This is a good road for .shipping of any burthen, with all winds 
except S.E. to which it is exposed; but that wind seldom blows so hard as to endanger shipping. 

The landing place is at the very bottom of the bay, where the water is generally so smooth, that a 
boat may lie broadside to the shore without danger. At this landing place stands a chapel, dedicated to St. 
Catherine, and a castle mounted with a few guns, but of no strength. From thence along shore to the 
eastward is the city of Palmas, the capital of the island, between which and the above-mentioned castle, 
are two forts, mounted with guns, and garrisoned by invalids. At the other end of the city is another castle, 
called St. Pedro; none of these are of any strength. The city of Palmas is not capable of opposing an 
attack; but it is large, and contains several fine buildings, particularly the Cathedral of St. Anne, with many 
churches, convents, and nunneries. The private house.H are in general good, being all built of stone. 
The city is divided into two parts, which have a communication with each other by a bridge thrown over 
a small stream of water. The number of the inhabitants in Palmas is estimated at about fi,(X)0. 

Shipping that discharge their cargoes at Palmas, generally in good weather anchor within half a mile 
of the town, for the quicker dispatch ; but that place is not a good road. 

This island is the most healthy and pleasant of the whole group. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Grand Canaria exports to Teneriffe, provisions of all sorts : coarse woollen blankets, some raw and 
wrought silk, orchilla weed, square stones for pavements, filtering stone vessels, some salt, &c. The 
returns received for these conomodities are chiefly silver, and other produce of the Spanish AV est Indies. 
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The wine of Canaria is good, but has not such a body as that of Teneriffe, and tliereforc not so fit for 
exportation; yet a considerable quantity of it is annually sent to tlie West Indies. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Provisions and refreshments are plentiful, and consist of bullocks, sheep, goats, rabbits, fowls, turkeys, 
geese, &c. and of fruits, the peach, apricot, ap[)le, pear, cheriy, plums, pine-apples, &c. are in the proper 
season in abundance. Onions and other vegetables are extremely good and reasonable. 

TENERIFFE. 

This island is almost triangular, the three sides being nearly equal, and each about 12 leagues in 
length. It is 15 leagues from Grand Canaria. Nearly in tlie centre of the island is the famous peak, 
which is 1904 French toises, or two English miles and a quarter above the level of the sea, and may be 
seen in clear weather upwards of 30 leagues. About six leagues from the N. E. point of the island, called Puntg 
dtt Nago, on the S.E. side, is 

SANTA CRUZ, 

The most frequented port of any in the Canary Islands. The best road for shipping is between the middit 
of the town, and a fort or castle about a mile to the northward of it. In all that space, ships anchor from a 
cable’s length distance from the shore, in 6, 7, and 8 fathoms water, to half a mile in 25 to 30 fathoms. 
The ground is in some places foul ; and if a ship is likely to remain long in the roads, it is necessary to buoy 
the cables. In the middle of the town is a mole, built at a vast expence, for the convenience of landing; 
it runs to the northward, and the outermost part of it turns towards the shore. The surf sometimes beats 
with great violence on the shore for several days together; for a shelter against which, the mole is 
but ill contrived. In mild weather goods are landed at a creek among the rocks, near the custom-house, 
at a short distance to the southward of the mole. In going from the mole into the town, there is a square 
fort on the lefl hand, named St. Philip’s, which is the principal one in the bay ; to the nortliward of it Along 
shore are some forts, or batteries, mounted with guns; the most considerable of which is called Pasao Altoi 
near it is a steep rocky den or valley running a long way inland. 

At the south end of the town are some batteries, and beyond them close to the shore, there is a fort 
called St. Juan. All the sea shore from thence to the southward is generally inaccessible, being naturally 
fenced with rocks, on which the surf breaks almost continually. These forts are mounted with cannon, 
and joined to each other by a thick stone wall, which begins near Passo Alto, and continues with little inter- 
ruption to Fort St. Juan. This wall is only breast high within, but higher without, facing the sea. The 
entry to the town from the sea, is at the mole, where there is an open passage between the wall and St. 
Philip’s Castle, which commands and guards this entry. The town is not fortified on the land .side, as no 
danger is apprehended from that quarter, the country near Santa Cruz being dry, stony, and barren. 

Santa Cruz is a large town, containing several churches and convents, an hospital, and the best con- 
structed private buildings of any in the Canary Islands; it is, in fact, the capitel of them all, though the epis- 
copal see, and courts of judicature, are in the city of Palmas on Canaria; but the Governor General of the 
islands resides always in Santa Cruz, where there is continually a great concourse of foreigners, it being 
the centre of the Canary trade with Europe and America. The number of inhabitants are about 7,000; 
the water they drink, is conveyed in open wooden troughs or spouts into the town from a neighbouring spring. 

The latitude of the road of Santa Cruz is 28° 28 N. and longitude 16° 26' West of Greenwich. 

COINS. 

The current coins in the Canary Islands, are the Mexico dollar and its divisions, the half, quarter, 
eighth, and sixteenth. Besides these, there is a provincial real of plate, which is a small silver piece of the 

C2 
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value of five pence sterling, and the quart, a copper coin, equal in value to our halfpenny, for ten of them, 
make a real of plate. The provincial silver coin is not current in Lancerota and Fuertaventura, and is 
never exported, because it passes in the islands for more than its intrinsic value. 

Accounts are kept here in imaginary money, viz. in current dollars of ten reals of vellon each. The 
real of vellon is equal in value to eight of the above-mentioned quarts, so that the current dollar is exactly 
three shillings and fourpence; and six of them are equal to a pound sterling; three sixteenths of the Mexico 
dollar pass for two reals of plate. Little or no gold is to be met with in these islands, passing as coin. 


WEIGHTS 


Are much the same os in England, 1231bs. of the Canary Islands being nearly 
They are thus divided : 


16 Adarmes 
8 Oncas 
2 Marcos 


make 


1 Onca, or Ounce. 
1 Marco, 

1 Libra. 


25 Libras 
4 Arobas 


1 Aroba. 

1 Quintal. 


1251b$. avoirdupois. 


MEASURES. 

The measures are the fanega, the almude, the liquid aroba, and the var. The first of these is tlie 
measure used for corn, cocoa, salt, &c. Twelve abnudes make a fanega. The liquid aroba contains some- 
thing more than three English gallons, and the quartillo is nearly ccpial to our quart. The var is a mea- 
sure for cloth, &c. and is about 7 per cent, less than the English yard. 

IMPORTS. 

Since the invasion of Old Spain by the French, and the reconciliation between the English and Spa- 
niards, the trmle with these i.slands has considerably increased; at all times a small trafllc was carried on, as 
will appear from the following 

Account of Imports into Tencriffe from England^ and Exports from Tcntriffc to England; extracted frem 
Accounts submitted to the Brituk Parliament from 1793 to 1810; likewise the Amount of the Customs 
levied on Canary Wines retained for Home Consumption in Great Britain, 


Years. 

I linport.s ini 
1 Islands 

to the 

1 Exports from the 

1 Islands. 

jCnstoms on Wiiit; for 

1 Home consuni])tion. 


P 

S. 

d. 

£? 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1793 

' 26,120 

10 

7 

4,369 

4 

10 

1,536 

0 

1 

1794 

17,866 

7 

2^ 

11,404 

2 

4. 


_ 


1795 

32,773 

5 

4 

15,082 

12 

2 





1796 

16,724 

5 

5 

15,751 

14 

10 

874 

19 

8 

1797 

— 

— 


1,671 

8 

3 

143 

16 

1 

1798 

23 

11 

0 

28,854 

0 

9 

62 

9 

11 

1799 

5 

0 

0 

13,078 

9 

9 

— 



1800 

■ — 

— 


48,536 

18 

9 

2,299 

9 

2 

1801 

4,455 

4 

6 

25,791 

3 

8 

1,549 

8 

3 

1802 

60,034 

1 

10 

38,402 

16 

6 

1 4,126 

7 

4 

1803 

52,046 

11 

7 

24,840 

17 

11 

4,617 

16 

11 

1804 

34,996 

10 

11 

45,706 

7 

9 

7,046 

14 

4 

1805 

6,024 

16 

1 

62,767 

16 

0 

8,4.37 

7 

9 

1806 

33,793 

3 

2 

54,691 

16 

2 

14,783 

6 

1 

1807 

14,860 

18 

5 

47,565 

6 

10 

13,157 

12 

9 

1808 

no, .557 

11 

6 

83,846 

12 

11 

17,078 

14 

11 

1809 

137,441 

17 

2 

112,999 

13 

11 

27,516 

13 

4 

Total. 

i 547,723 

14 

J 

635,361 

3 

4 

103,231" 

5 

__7 


The exports have exceeded the imports in 17 years <£’87,937 8«. 8d. on an average £?5,172 15s. 9d. per ann. 
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The following are the articles of which the Imports from England consisted ; 


Ale. 

I Copper. 

IiH)nmongery. 

Plated ware. 

Blacking & brushes. 

Cutlery. 

Lead. 

Saddlery. 

Books. 

Earthen ware. 

Leather, wrought. 

Ship chandlery. 

Butter. 

Floor cloth. 

Looking glasses. 

Spices. 

Bricks & Tiles. 

Glass ware. 

Linens. 

Steel. 

Brandy. 

Hats. 

Medicines. 

Stationery. 

Brasiery. 

Haberdashery. 

Mathematical Inst. 

Stulls. 

Cabinet ware. 

Hosiery. 

Millinery. 

Tin ware. 

Cheese. 

Jewellery. 

Oilman’s stores. 

Turnery. 

Cotton goods. 

Isinglass. 

Painter’s colours. 

Toys. 

Cards. 

Iron, in bars 

Pewtercr’s ware. 

Watches. 

Candles. 

Iron hoops. 

Perfumery. 

Woollens, 


EXPORTS. 

Wine is the principal produce of the island; the quantity varies from 10 to 15,000 pipes per annum, 
the better sorts of which are e(iual to the middling kinds of Madeira wine. Large (juuntities of it are sent 
to England, where it generally passes for Madeira. In the year 1809, there were imported and retained 
for home consumption 1,650 tuns of Canary wine, or gallons 418,068; the customs upon which amounted 
to £’27,516 13.V. Id. The excise duties are blended with those of other white wines, and are therefore not 
to be correctly ascertained ; but the amount has at all times exceeded that of the customs. The otJier 
exports ar(‘ orchilla weed, rosewood, Spanish dollars, and a few other trifling articles. 

A considerable trade is carried on between the Islands Tenerilfe, Canada, and Palma, and the Spanish 
West Indies, in which no foreigner is permitted to share; it is principally confined to articles of their own 
produce. The ships are all obliged to unload their homeward cargoes at Teneriffe, which consist of the 
commodities of [lorts from whence they came, being chiefly cocoa, logwood, hides, sugar, and Mexico 
dollars; hut cochineal and indigo are prohibite<l from being landed here; the silver is also limited to 50 
dollars per ton, according to the registered tonnage, yet some of the ships import far more than that 
allowance. 


DUTIES. 

All goods imported into the Canary Islands, or exported from them, used to pay a duty of^7 per cent, on 
the rated value; and all American and European goods, which are transported from island to island, pay alike 
duty, if they have been imported into the islands within a certain limited time, which is about two months. 
Some alterations have recently been made by the Government respecting the import and export duties. 

PORT REGULATIONS. 

No person is permitted to land on these islands from any ship, until the master of her produces 
a bill of health from the port he was last in, or until the crew have been properly examined whether 
they are free from any infectious distemper; before this is done, no boat, except the pratique, or health, 
boat dares to come near her. No boats are allowed to land or to go from the shore alter sunset. 
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OROTAVA. 


The following port charges were paid by one of the East India Company’s ships which recently 
anchored in the roads. 


Captain of the port’s visit Spanish Dollars SJ 

Inquisition 3|. 

Health office 3^ 

Waterage and anchorage dues 12 

General licence 4 


The firing a morning and evening gun in the roads is prohibited. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Beef, which is good, is charged at about sixpence per lb. Mutton, pork and goats are procurable. 
Vegetables and fruits arc rather scarce. Fowls of a middling kind cost from half to a whole dollar each. Bread 
is very indifferent. Fish arc plentiful, particularly mackarel, and the water is preferable to what is 
procured from the other islands; it is charged a Spanish dollar per butt, the boat hire included. 

The anchoring ground being in general bad in Santa Cruz Roads, it is advisable, for ships that call 
at this place in the winter months merely for the purpose of obtaining refreshments, not to come to 
anchor, but to stand off, and on, sending a boat on shore, to go through the necessary forms with the 
Governor, and to order the requisite supplies to be put on board. The little additional trouble, and 
seeming inconvenience of this mode, are sufficiently compensated by the preservation of the cables, the safety 
of the ship, and the exemption from anxiety. Even in the summer months it is necessary to buoy the 
cables, and to moor with as little cable as possible. 

OROTAVA. 

This port lies about 8 leagues to the south-westward of Point Nago, in latitude 28*^ 25 ’ North, and 
longitude 16^ 35 West. Thus is a good port in the summer season, or from the beginning of May to the end 
of October ; but in the winter, ships are often obliged to slip their cables, and put to sea, for fear of being 
surprised with a north-west wind, which throws in a heavy .sea upon this coast ; but tho.se winds rarely hap- 
pen, and coiTinionly give warning beforehand, so that .ships have time to get away. 

No boat will go from hence to a ship in the offing until she approaches within a mile of the shore, when 
the praticpie boat puts a pilot on board, who brings her into the road, which is about a mile to the west- 
ward of the town, where shipping lay moored in 40 or 50 fathoms water. The pilot who boards a ship on 
her arrival, remains until she departs : they are very careful to slip, and put to sea, when they appre- 
hend any danger. It is commonly calm in this road ; but there is almost always a long northerly swell, 
which causes ships to roll very much, and makes it difficult to load a cargo there. 

The landing-place is near to the middle of the town, where is a small creek or haven among the rocks. 
There large boats load wine.s, and carry them off to the ships in the roads with great dispatch. 

Port Orotaya is a place of considerable trade, and has much increased since the destruction of 
Garrachica, one of the principal ports, by an earthquake in 1704. It contains some good private buildings, 
two churches, two convents of Friars, and two of Nuns. At each end of the town is a black sandy bay : 
along the northernmost is a low stone wall, built to prevent an enemy from landing ; at the otlier bay is a 
small fort or castle, for the same purpose ; and between them, at the landing-place, a battery of a few 
cannon : but the surf that breaks continually on the shore, is a better defence than a large army. Port 
Orotava is plentifully supplied with good water, which is conveyed to it from a rivulet at a great distance in 
open wooden spouts, or troughs, and is brought ofI‘ to shipping in the country boats. 



PALMA— GOMERA. 


lA 

PALMA. 

This island is about 17 leagues from the west end of Teneriffe. It is uncommonly high land ; its 
north point is in latitude 28' .^1 North, and longitude 17' 48 West. The chief port is that of Santa 
Cruz, on the S. E. side of the island. The mark by which it is to be found, is, when approaching to the 
east side of the island, it will appear shaped like a saddle. Steer so as to fall in a little to windward of the 
middle of the saddle, till within a mile of the land; then run along shore to the southward, till you perceive 
the town close by the shore, and the shipping in the roads. The town is in latitude 28^ 38 North, and 
longitude 17 ^ 58 West. The road is within a musket-shot of the shore, in 15 to 20 fathoms, but is expos- 
ed to easterly winds; it is considered more secure than any at Canaria or TenerilTe, though in the winter 
season there is a heavy surf, which prevents boats from going oft* or landing for several days together. 

Santa Cruz is a large town, containing two parish churches, several convents of Fiiars and Nuns, 
with many neat private buildings, though not so good and large as those of the city of Palmas in Canaria, 
or of the tmvns of Teneriffe. A mole is built here at a considerable expcnce, near which is a castle or 
battery mounted with a few cannon to defend the shipping in the buy, and to prevent an enemy 
firom landing. In the middle of the town, near the great church, is a fountain filled by a rivulet, which 
plentifully supplies the inhabitants with good water. Palma expoi ts to Teneriffe, sugar, almonds, sweet- 
meats, plank, pitch, raw silk, and orchilla weed, and receives in return West Indian and European goods. 
Santa Cruz is the only town of note on the island. 

The produce here is much the same as that of Canaria. The east side of the island produces good 
wines of a different taste and flavour from those of Teneriffe. The dry wine is small-bodied, and of a 
yellow colour. The Malvasia is not so lusciou.s or strong as that of Teneriffe; but when it is about 3 years 
old, has the flavour of a rich and ripe pine-apple: but these wines are very difficult of preservation when 
exported, as they often turn sour. In this and the neighbouring island pitch is extracted in great 
quantities from the pitch-pine. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS 

Are much the same as at Grand Canaria and Teneriffe. The natives have plenty of sugar, and make 
excellent conserves, which form an oi-ticle of trade to the other islands, and to some parts of the Indies. 

GOMERA. 

This island is about 6 leagues S. W. from Teneriffe, in latitude 28^ 5 North, and longitude 17° 20 West. 
The principal town, called St. Sebastian’s, or La Villa de la Palma, is situated close by the sea shore, in the 
bottom of a bay, on the S. E. side of the island, where shipping lay landlocked from all winds, except S. E, 
Here you may moor at a convenient distance from the shore, from 7 to 15 fathoms; but as the land wind 
frequently blows hard, it is necessary for a ship to moor with a large scope of cable, otherwise she will be in 
danger of being blown out of the bay. The sea here is generally so smooth, that boats may land on the beach 
without danger. When boats cannot land on account of the surf, they put asliore at a small cove, on the north 
side of the bay, from whence there is a footpath along the face of the cliff to the town ; but it is so narrow, 
that two persons cannot walk abreast. Near the end of this road is a gate, which is always .sliut after sunset, 
or when it turns dark, and then no man can pass that way. At the cove, ships of any burthen may heave 
down, clean, and repair, hauling close to the shore, which is a high and per|)cndicular cliff; on the top 
is a battery, with several pieces of cannon for the defence of the port. TIjc town commences a short 
distance from the beach, the principal street of which runs straight inland. It has a church and convent, 
witli about 150 private houses ; most of them are but mean and small. It is well supplied with good water 
drawn from wells in several parts of it. The best place for a ship to lay, is where a full view may 
be bad through the main street of the town, and at about a cable’s length from the beach. 
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HIERRO. 


HIERRO, OR FERRO, 

Is the westt rnmost of the Canaries; its north point is in latitude 27° 50' North, and longitude 17° 50 
West. It is 15 leagues in circumference, and 5 in breadth. There is no considerable town on the island ; 
the [)ort or anchoring place is an open road, and but little frequented, except by small vessels. 

W ater is extremely scarce on this island. It produces wine, which being poor, weak, and bad, is distilled 
into brandy : this with orchilla weed, and a few small cattle, are the principal exports to Teneriffe ; for which 
they receive in return various European and other commodities. 

ORCHILLA WEED 

Grows upon the rocks on the sea coast of the Canary Islands, the Cape de Verds, and Madeira; but 
the best sort, ai)(l the greatest quantity, are found on the Canary Islands. It is an ingredient used in dying, 
and very valuable. It grows out of the pores of stones or rocks to about the length of three inches, is of 
a round form, and of the thickness of common sewing twine. Its colour is grey, inclining to white ; here 
and there on the stalk are found white spots, or scabs ; many stalks proceed from one root, at some distance 
fiom which they divide into branches. There is no earth or mould to be perceived on the rock or stone 
where it grows. Those who do not know this weed, or are not accustomed to gather it, would hardly be 
able to find it ; for it is of such a colour, and grows in such a direction, that it appears at first sight to be 
merely the shade of the rock. It produces a beautiful purple dye, and is much used for brightening and enli- 
vening other colours. 'J’he best sort is that of the darkest colour, and of an exactly round form ; and the 
more it abounds in scabs, the more valuable. It is found on some of the islands of the Mediterranean, and 
it is j)robable that it grows on some of those in the Eastern Seas. The prices of the different soils greatly 
vary in the London market, vu. 

First sort from the (.'anary Islands, from . ^230 to X’2.'>0 per ton. 

Second ditto 110 to 130 ditto. 

Cape de Verd Islands 130 to 150 ditto. 

Madeira 80 to 100 ditto. 

TJic permanent duty on orchilla weed is lOs. Cd. and the temporaiy or war duty, 3s. 6d. per cwt. 

ROSE WOOD. 

This wood grows on the Canary Islands, and in some parts of the East Indies. It is externally of a 
whitish colour, but internally of u ilct'p yellow with a cast of red. These colours are sometitnes varied. In 
the most peifect specimens, the external port is pale, and nearest the heart is darker. In these it also ajqiears, 
that this wood is cut from a knotty tree witli an irregular grain, having several convolutions, in the midst 
of which are clusters of circular fibres, including a fine fragrant resin. Hose Wood has a slightly bitterish, 
somewhat pungent balsamic taste, and a fragrant smell, especially when .scraj»ed or rubbed, resembling 
roses. It should be chosen sound, lieavy, of the deepest colour, and in the largest pieces that can be pro- 
cureil, of the most irregular knotty grain, and well filled with resinous fibres. The small, light coloured, 
and large shivered pieces should be rejected. 



CHAPTER III. 


Cape de Verd Islands. 


7'heirN^umIje7'<-^Sal-—‘Bonavista~^Mayo—Sl.Jago; Description — Porto Praya; Naval Action there— -Imports 
and Exports— Cloths manufactured— Provisions and Refreshments— Fogo—Brava—St. Nicholas— 
St. Lucia— St. Vincent— St. Antonio. 


These islands, which take their name from Cape de Verd, the nearest point of the coast of Africa, consist 
of Sal, or Salt Island; Bonavista, Mayo, St. Jago, Fogo, Bravo, St Nicholas, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and 
St Antonio, besides several small islets. 


SAL. 

This island is about 16 miles long, and 6 or 7 broad. It is high, and has a peak on it, which may be 
seen in clear weather at a considerable distance. The N. W. part of the island is in latitude 16® 50 N. and 
longitude 22® 5.5 W. On the west side aie three bays, the principal of which is Mordera Bay, and is 
one of the best in the Caj)c de Verd Islands. This island is uninhabited. 

BONAVISTA. 

The north end of this island is in latitude 16° 1.5 N. and longitude 22® .52 West, and is vei*y uneven. 
No fresh water is to be had here. The principal rotui, named English Road, is on the N. W. side of the 
island, where merchantmen load salt. On a reef of rocks near the S, !•:. point, the Hartwell East India- 
man was lost. May 21, 1787; on the 19th April, 1806, the I.ady Burgess, another of the Company’s 
ships, was lost on a reef near the same place, and several shij)s in the fleet narrowly escaped the .same fate. 

MAYO. 

This island is about 1.5 leagues to the .southward of Bonavista. Under its S.W. point is the 
road named English Road, where merchant vessels anchor. This island Is remarkable for its salt, which i.s 
collected by the natives for sale, and is mucli freciiientcd for this article, more particularly by the Americans. 
The anchorage is rocky and dangerous. 'I'lie town is a w retched place, and the surrounding country has 
scarcely a vestige of vegetation upon its surface. It is governed h\ a black man, subject to St. Jago. The 
inhabitants apparejUly live in great misery. I/ive stock and a few limes are to be had. The water is scarce, 
and very indiflerent. The cotton plant grows in the interior; likewise the silk cotton tree. 

ST. JAGO. 

This islfuul is very high, and the largest and most considerable of the group. Its principal road is on 
the S.E. side, called Porto Praya, or Prayu Bay, in latitude 14®55 N. and longitude 23® .30 W. The 

1 ) 
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ST. JAGO. 


town of Ribicra Grando, situated on the south side of the island, was formerly the residence of the Go- 
vernor, and of course the chief place in it. It contains a large church, and a convent of Franciscans, in 
which are twenty-four Monks. A castle commands the town, which some time back contained some good 
houses, built of a kind of Portland stone; but both castle and town are now in a state of ruin, and present 
nothing but the greatest decay. Scarcely is an European to be seen in either: a few miserable creatures 
alone inhabit those buildings, in which formerly resided some respectable Portuguese families. 

Porto Pray a, situated about seven miles to the N.E. of llibiera Grande, at the S. E. extremity of 
the island, is now the residence of the Portuguese Governor, to whom the whole of the Cape de Verd 
Islands are subject. It contains a church ; except which building and the gaioi^ it does not possess another 
above the description of a hut; even the habitation of the Governor is but one of a better appearance. 
These huts arc built in widely detached rows, and the market is held in the most spacious of these divisions. 
The harbour is defended by a battery of 16 guns, placed on a clitV at the bottom of the bay; but the car- 
riages are in so bad a state, as hardly to bear the shock of firing a salute. The best anchorage is with the 
fort bearing N.W. about one mile distant. 

Porto Praya is celebrated for the engagement which took place between ^lonsieur Suff'rein and Com- 
modore Johnson, on the 16th of April, 1781, in which the East Indiamcn behaved with uncommon bra- 
very. This bay is occasionally visited by outward bound ships, lor the purpose of procuring refresliments. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 

Are very trifling: the former consist of a few necessaries; the latter of some coarse cotton goods, ma- 
nufactured for the slave market, and mules, of vvhieh they have an excellent breed ; numbers of them are 
annually sent to the West Indies. 

Cotton is grown here suflicient for the cloths they nmnufacture for their trade to the Continent of 
Africa. The following are the kinds made; the first of which is in the greatest demand, and the rest in 
the order of the munhers. Their prices on the island are, 


1 Pano de agulha, all cotton !^,.500 reas, 

2 I’ano fjundroda, all cotton 2,000 

.1 Pano da ley, all cotton 1,000 

4 Pano de sio de lua, cotton and worsted . . 4 to .5,000 

5 Pano de retros, cotton and silk 6 to 12,000 

6 Pano do vestir 3,(K)U 


A duty is leried on imports amounting to about 10 per cent. 

PROVISIONS AND UEFRESHMENTS. 

The privilege of selling cattle to shipping, and P’uropean goods to the inhabitants, is vested in a Com- 
pany; but in all other articles the natives are allowed to traffic. Cuttle mu.st be paid fur in Spanish dollars; 
but the other refrc.slmieuts are procured better for old clothes, black in particular, than for dollars. 'I'ln* 
prices are : 

Bullocks, weighing from 3 to 4 cwt. each 16 to 20 Spanish dollars 


Gouts, but indifl’erent 3 to 4 ditto 

Hogs, small and poor 2 to 4 ditto 

Turkeys, Avhich are very large and good . Fdollar each. 
Fowls, very indifl'erent 2 ditto per dozen. 



FOGO— BlUVA—ST. NICHOLAS—ST. LUCIA— ST. VINCI- N'r—S'J\ ANTONIO. 
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Of fruits they have oranges, guavas, cocoa-nuts, limes, plantains, pine-apples, utui tainai inds. Vv^c- 
tables are rather scarce, particularly, in dry seasons; notwithstanding, a few cabbages, punipkuis, j ams, and 
sweet potatoes are always to be procured. Indian corn is plentiful, and the principal food of the natives. 

The water is in general very good. The cistern which supplies the ships, is at the bottom of the hill 
on which the fort is built, about a quarter of a mile from the beach. As there is gt nerally some surf upon 
the beach, boats should Heat their grapnels, and the casks of water be hoiste<l into them, itfller being tilled at 
the cistern, rolled down, and floated through the surf. It is recommended to send on shore a puni[), 
to place in the well, by which ships will be sooner watered, than if drawn up in the common way by 
buckets. Some planks carried on shore, will be uscfid to place under the casks in rolling them down, 
where the ground is stmiy, or uneven, or where it is soft sand, which is often the case. 

TOGO. 

This is tlie highest of the Cape de Verd Islands, and has an immense volcano, which bums continually, 
and may sometimes be seen upwai-ds of 30 leagues’ distance. On the western side is a small town, off 
which vessels may anchor in 10 fathoms, and where a few provisions may be procured, if required. The 
latitude of the peak is 14° 50 N. and longitude 14° 22' West. 

BRAVA. 

This island is about 6 leagues to the westward of Fogo. Its southern side is in latitude 14° .'51 N. and 
longitude 23^ 42 West. It has but few inhabitants, and these are blacks; but the most hospitable and harm- 
less people in the islands. Brava produces plenty of salt, some corn, live stock, and fish. 

ST. NICHOLAS 

Is about 10 miles long, three broad, and high and mountainous. Its east end is in latitude 16° 23' 
N. and longitude about 24° 10 West. There are two goo<l bays, one on the S. W. and tlie other on the 
N. W. side of the island. The first is called Freguica Bay, and is about 7 miles from the J'hist end. At 
this j)lace there is good landing, and plenty of water may be had in fine w('utlu*r from a pond supplied by 
the mountains; but no other refreshinenfs. The other bay is 4 leagues from the S. W. end, and called 
St. George’.s Bay. llert? every ai ticle of ndi eshment, except g«M)d water, may be j)i ocured, and at no oilier 
place on the island. About four miles fnim the bay is a town, where the Bisliop resides. \'essels of dif- 
ferent nations frequently touch here, to procure cattle, hogs, poultry, fruit, and some medicinal plants. 

ST. LUC:iA 

Is about 5 leagues long, and one and a half broad. It is uninhabited, but lias a mimber of wild bullocks 
and goats, which the inhabitants of St. Nicholas and St. Antonio occasionally join in hunting. 

ST. VINCENT 

Is about 4 leagues to the N. W. of the latter, and has a good bay on its N. W. side. 3'liis island is 
likewise uninhabited, but well stored witli wood and water, ami there are many wild asses iijion it. 

ST. ANTONIO, 

The northernmost luul westernmost of the group, is about 0 leagues long, and 4 broad. 'J'hereare (wn 
remarkable mountains upon it; one of which is higher than the other, and railed the sugar-loaf. On the 
S. E. side is the town of Santa Cruz, situ&ted on a bay, of whicli the ground is very indifferent. The 
island produces wine, cotton, indigo, orchilla weed, &c. and has plenty of wood, provisions, and olhei , 
refreshments. The N. AV. point of the island is in latitude 17° 10 N. and longitude 2.5° 3 W. 

1 ) 2 



CHAPTER IV 


South America. 


Ports visited by East India Ships in Brazil—-‘St. Salvador; Bescription^CoinSy WeightSy and Measures-^ 
Imports and Exporis^Port ReguIations-^Provisions and Refreshments — Rio de Janeiro; Description— 
Cotnsy WeightSy and Mmsuret — Imports from, Englandy and their Amount — Exports to Englandy and 
their Amount — Stale of the Portuguese Trade with the British Settlements in the East Indies — Imperrt and 
Export Duties — Provisions and Refreshments — Rio de la Plata — Maldonalda ; Description — Provisions and 
Refreshments— Monte Video; Description— Coinsy WeightSy and Measures — Imports from England— 
Exports to England — Amount of Imports and Exports— Trade of Spain with South America— Bu^ nos Ayres; 
Description. 


BRAZIL. 

The coast of Brazil contains several good harbours; hut St. Salvador and Rio de Janeiro are the most 
capacious and convenient for large ships, and are the only ports frecjuented by outward bound East India 
shipS) which stop on this coast for refreshments. 

SAINT SALVADOR. 

The entrance into the Bay of All Saints, or St. Salvador, is between a large island called Taporica to 
the westward, and a peninsula, on which the city of St. Salvador is built, to the eastward. The anchorage is 
abreast of the city in 8 to 12 fathoms, a mile or a mile and a halt' distant. On the extremity of the pe- 
ninsula there is a lighthouse to guide ships in the night. The bay is large and commodious, and capa- 
ble of containing a great number of ships, where they ride secure from all winds. 

The city is on the right hand side of the bay, in latitude 12° 46' South, and longitude 38° 46' West; 
it was the capital of the whole of Brazil, until the seat of Government was removed to Rio de Janeiro. 
It is divided into the upper and lower town, the former being built on the summit of a steep hill; 
and the latter, which consists chiefly of a single street, running parallel to the bench, is situated at the 
bottom of the hill. They arc connected by three streets, which run slantwise up the eminence, as it would 
be impossible to go right up. In the lower town all the merchants and people of business reside. The houses 
are in general large, but by no means handsome or commodious. In the middle of the town is situated the 
great s(juurc : its four .side.s are ot cupie<l by the Governor’s Palace, the Mint, and otlier public buildings. 
The churches arc numerous, and m;my of them large and handsome structures. The strecits are in 
general confijied and narrow, badly paved, and very dirty. 

Saint Salvador is defended by a number of forts and batteries, the principal of which is Fort de Mar. 
It stands on a small rocky bank of the inner bay, about three-quarters of a mile from the shore, and i.s 
mounted with very heavy cannon. It is employed as a magazine for shipping; and all vessels, except Jiicn 
of war, are obliged to land their powder on arriving in the bay. The Dock-yard is defended by tlie battery 
ofSt. Phifl]); ami on the inljubitcd part of the beach are several batteries, mounted with cannon of difler- 
ent sizes. On the land side, St. Salvador is defended by several extensive foitifieations in good repair. 
The city is computed to contain 100,000 inhabitants; of which 30, ( 00 uie whites, about the san.e 
number mulattoes, and the reniaiiider negroes. 
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In the lower town, near the beach, stand the custom-house and wharfs; likewise the royal dock- 
yard, the arsenal, the marine store-house, magazines, &c. which are large, well filled with naval stores, and 
kept in excellent order. Adjoining to the public buildings, a residence has been erected for the Intendant, 
or Port Commander. 

The dock-yard admits but one ship of the line to be built at a time. At a place called Tagapippe, a 
short distance from the city, are several private yards, in which ships of all dimensions are built, and with 
much greater dispatch than in the royal yard. The ships are handsome, and well modelled ; and the 
timber extremely well calculated for ship-building. The labour of workmen, and other articles for the 
equipment and repair of ships, are cheaper here than at Rio de Janeiro. Large quantities of timber, 
prepared for building, used to be sent to Portugal in the men of war that came out as convoy to the Ib azil 
fleets. By the treaty recently concluded with the Portuguese Government, the English have the [irivilege 
of causing timber, for the purpose of building ships of war, to be purchased and cut down, together 
with permission for ships of war to be built, equipped, or repaired within the ports and harbours in the 
Portuguese dominions; which privileges are not to be granted to any other nation. 

Saint Salvador is miserably provided with accommodations for strangers. An inn is unknown, and 
those who wish for a temporary residence on shore, are obliged to take the whole or part of a house, 
and furnish it; which is attended with much inconvenience, and considerable expence. 

The regulations respecting salutes here are, to foreign men of war, the same number is returned ; to an 
Admiral of their own nation, an equal number; two less to a Commodore, and four less to a Captain of tlieir 
own ships of war; to foreign merchant sliips four guns less, and to their own trading ships no answer is given. 

The coast of Brazil was discovered by Peter de Cabral in lo(H\ when on a voyage to the East 
Indies; he took possession of it in the name of the King of Portugal, and sent one of his fleet to Lisbon to 
announce the discovery. For many years the Portuguese only used it as a place for condemned criminals; 
however, in 1.549, the King appointed a Governor, who sliortly afler built St. Salvador, and fortified it. 
In 1581, the Crown of Portugal devolving to the King of Spain, he became possessed of Brazil. In 1G1^4, 
the Dutch being at war with Spain, attacked and took St. Salvador, and acquired immense plunder; they 
were driven out from thence in In 10.30, they attacked and took Pernambuco, and many other places 

on the coast, doing immense mischief to their enemies: it is stated that in thirteen years, from 102i to 
1037, they took 54.5 vessels, which, with their cargoes, .sold for seven millions and a half sterling. In 1054, 
the I’ortuguese succeeded in expelling the Dutch; since which period they have ri>iuained in undisturbed 
possession. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASUREH 

Are similar to those enumerated at Rio de Janeiro, to which St. Salvador is subordinate. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Previous to the removal of the seat of Government, the trade with the mother country employed u 
great number of ships, many of them upwards of 1,000 tons burthen. From Europe the imports are similar 
to those enumerated at Rio de Janeiro. The merchants here import their own slaves from the coast of Africa, 
who are said to cost on an average upwards of £30 per head, and are obtained in exchange for tobacco, 
spirits, piece-goods, beads, &c. which are carried from hence. 

The coasting trade is very considerable, and the vessels employed are numerous. A contraband 
trade with the Spanish settlenjents to the southward, used to be carried on to a great extent; theu' returns were 
Spanish dollars, dried beef, hides, &c. Cotton is one of the most considerable articles of export ; it is received 
from the neighbouring places, deposited in warehouses appropriated to the purpose, where it is sorted, 
weighed, and made up into bales for exportation; the other articles are sugar, tobacco, drugs, Jicc. 
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Amount Goods imported into, and exported from the Baj/ oj All Saints, in the Years 1798 1810 iiulmtee, 

extracted J'rom the Corrcio Bra:ilictue. 


Y ears. 

.Ship.,. 

Value. 

Years. 

.Shi|)s. 

Vitliit*. 

T79F “ 

"291 

33 70, 741, 059 

1798 

280 

~ 73,H4,-157;360 

17.99 

31.5 

3,916,429,715 

1799 

•328 

5,315,184,130 

1800 

298 

2,845,249,750 

J8(K) 

298 

3,5 14, .394, 770 

1801 

309 

.3, .39 1,390, 485 

1801 

283 

4,42.3,08(1,200 

1802 

272 

3,946,192,350 

1802 

232 

.3,066,998,225 

1803 

325 

3,582,596,260 

1803 

292 

3,384,2.50,925 

1804 

.306 

3,3.53,920,425 

1801 

276 

3,481,693,595 

1805 

381 

> 3,1.57,4.57,780 

1805 

.3.51 

1 3,942,873,005 

1806 

1 420 

3,901,198,-365 

1806 

1 388 

1 .3,947,8.50,180 

1807 

.390 

1 2,994,2.50,280 

1807 

! 353 1 

1 3,490,384,240 

1808 

. 394 

I 2,347,047,960 

1808 

: 285 1 

t 1,418,338,025 

1809 

4.39 

4-, 285,546,-5.56 

1809 

380 

1 2,817,079,270 

1810 1 

1 45.3 1 

1 3,978,955, !)00 

1810 1 

1 396 

1 3,329,232,410 

Total 4, .533 Reas 43,371 ,579,885 

Total 4, 1.32 Reas 4,3,954,732,344 


Tlie experts eic<^eedeil the iinj)orts during the above period 583jl55»4'59 reas. 


'/he Imptffls in con^'site<l of 

Ucas, 

European conrunodities . . . 1,77.'>, 030,4-80 

Goods the produce of Portugal . 87,890,280 

Priviltiged niaiuifactwre.s . . , I27,594)S40 

Produce of India l48,4.78,7(X) 

Produce of Coast da Mina • . • 743,181,9(40 

Ditto ofllio Gradde , . . 1 ,00fJ,78(),O{)O 


Total 


llefl3 3,978,9.55,900 


The F-xj>orts in 18 lO, were 

To Portugal and other parts in 
Portuguese Sliips .... 

In English Ships 

To ports in Africa ..... 

To Kio Grande 

To Goa. 


,.51:J,92.5,7()0 
004,08] ,980 
.30.5,849,100 
4f).3, 900,000 
11, 77.5, .330 


Total 


Ucas 3, .329, 2.32, 410 


The produce ol* Imlin imported in 1810 consisted of 


Rati'tas ...... 

1 1 02 pieces . . 

2,644,800 

Btizio ...... 

5125 libras , . 

512,500 

('assas . 

590 varas . 

280, 000 

Cadia Rnlngate 

45,42 pieces . . 

45,412,000 

Cadia Surat .... 

4,318 ditto . . 

12,9.54,000 

Chilns 

498 ditto . . 

1,. 5.5.5, 900 

f’hitus da Jlamao . . 

.320 ditto . . 

.384,300 

15imitins 

82 <litto . . 

287,000 

Ernietins 

112 ditto . . 

280,000 

Gangas 

. .35,107 ditto . . 

35,107,000 

Garrnz 

. 7,735 ditto . . 

24,752,000 

•rola.s 

380 ditto . . 

, 950,000 

I..encos 

. 1,9368 . . 

4,092,000 

l^inlas Surat .... 

1 2,440 pieces . . 

19,172,000 

JiOuca . . . . . 


1,-302,400 

Maniodiz 

185 pieces . . 

3,700,000 

Morins 

100 ditto . . 

360,000 

Procolos 

363 ditto . . 

.36.3,000 

Sauas 

992 ditto . . 

700,000 

'Potal . 

Reas 

1 18, 178,700 
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PORT REGUI.ATIONS. 

On the arrival of any merchant vessel in the bay, custom-house oflicers are sent on board to prevent 
contraband trade ; men of war, and King’s jiackets are exempted. The cliarges are very heavy; but it is 


expected that some alteration will take place. They are as follow, t/r. 

Pilotage, at entrance, and departure 7, (MX) reas 

For entrance into, and departure from the port LOOO 

Anchorage per day 2,0(X) 

Harbour-master per day I, ()()() 

Present to linguist on departure 2,(K)0 reas 

Six custom-house guards, at 3 patacaos each per day, eating at 

their own cost, while on board .^,7r*<> 

Guard de mor of tobacco 3,200 

Ditto of Alsandego, or custom-house 1 ,2S() 

making a first expence of 17,480 reas, and an additional daily one of 8,7(>0 reus. 

The charge.s made for caulking, if people are procured from tlie shore for that pur|)osc, are 

Master workman, per day Reas 1,200 

First Assistant working high up 8(K) ; when low dowji .... ],1()0 
Second ditto , . . ditto . . . 5(K) . . . ditto 1,000 


PROVISIONS .\M> REFRESHMENTS. 

All business relative to a ship must be done by application to the InUuulant of the port; and then 
there is considerable difHculty in obtaining even a necessary supply of rel’reshinents. A list of whatever is 
required, must be given in writing the day before, at one o’clock. On last days they will not grunt any 
supplies. The price i)aid for bullocks, which are intolerably bad, are 12,0tM) reas each. Poulti y is more 
reasonable. Tlune is a market held in the lower town, where fruits of various kinds are procurtsl, viz. 
plantain.s, orange.s, lemons, guavas, tamarinds, &c. Vegetables, such ns yams, peas, cabbages, and 
cucumbers, arc in abundance; and the bay produces fish in great variety. 

A clmrge of 400 reas is made for Coolies driving bullocks, &c. and on the departure of a ship, the 
under linguist, who attends the wharf, expects a present. 

RIO DE JANEIRO, 

Called also St. Sebastian, is at present the capital of Brazil, ainl became the residence of tlic royal 
family of Portugal, upon their emigration from Lisbon, on the French invasion. 'I'he entrance of the 
harbour, one of the finest in the world, is situated about 22 leagues from Cape Frio, which is in latitude 
23“^ 1 S. and longitude 4P 50 W and may be known by a remarkable liill in the form of a sugar-loaf, at 
the West point of the bay. The entrance of the harbour is not very wide, but the sea breeze, which blows 
every day from 10 to 12 o’clock till sunset, enables ships to go in before the wind, and it grows wider ns 
the town is approached ; so that abreast of it, there is room for the largest ficet. The entrance is defended 
by the Castle or Fort of Santa Cruz, which is very strong, mounting near 60 pieces of heavy cannon, and 
by a small fortified island, nearly abrea.st of it, called St. Lucia; between these is the cliannel. Before 
a ship attempts to enter the harbour, it will be necessary to send a boat, with an officer, to the Fort of 
Santa Cruz, from whence he is conducted to the city, to give information of the ship’s arrival, the 
occasion of her stopping, &c. The ship’s colours should also be lioisted early, unle.ss the pratique boat 
be already on board. A vessel, even of the Portuguese nation, attempting to pass the fort, will he 
hailed, and compelled to anclior, until permission be granted for passing Into the harbour. Every parti- 
cular of the ship, her condition, force, destination, and wants, are required to bo declared under the sig- 
nature of the Captain; after which, every indulgence and assistance are readily promised to be given; but the 
ship’s crew are not sufiered to land at any place, except at the stairs opposite the palace; and a military 
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officer, or soldier, generally attends every person from on board, and while he remains on sliore. Guard 
boats also surround the slnp, to prevent landing, except when, and where permitted. These regulations are 
still more rigidly enforced with regard to merchant ships, than men of war; and all persons are obliged to 
repair on board their ships at sunset. 

The City of St. Sebastian is situated on the West side of the river, about 4 miles from the entrance, 
on a projecting point of land. It is about one mile and a half long, and about three quarters broad. 
On the promontory is a strong and regular fortification, which completely commands the town and 
anchorage; opposite this ])oint is the Isla de Cobras, or Snake Island; on the highest part of which, 
stands tlie citadel, about 80 feet above the level of the sea. The island is upwards of 300 yards long; it 
.slants at the inner end to about 8 feet; round every side of it, and close to, ships of the greatest draught of 
water may lie in perfect security. On this island, a commodious dock.yard has been erected, with magazines 
and naval storehouses, and a wharf for heaving down and repairing ships. 

On landing, the first object is a handsome square, surrounded on three of its sides with buildings, and 
the fourth open to the water; along this side is erected a noble stone quay, with flights of steps at 
each extremity, and in the centre, which is the common landing {dace; and near it is a quadrangular 
obelisk, which siqiplies a stream of good water, for the use of the lower part of the town, and of the 
.shipping in the harbour. One side of the .square is entirely occupied by the palace, a long plain building; 
contiguou.s to which, and nearly adjoining each other, arc the opera-house, prison, and mint: the palace, 
the obelisk, and pier are all built with hewn block.s of granite; some of the houses are of hewn stone, 
and others of* brick, mostly covered w'ith .slate, ami furnished with balconies; the street.s are generally 
straight, w'ell [lavod, and have excellent foot{)aths, and most of them are terminated by a cliurch. The 
sliops are numerons, and well stocked with European and Asiatic commodities. 

COINS. 

Accounts are kept in milreas and rcas, KKX) reas making a inilrca. They separate the milreas from the 
rcas thu.s — 160,!^()H, which is, I (ifl milreas, 208 reas. 

The gold monies current, and the weight, are as follow'. The sterling value is estimated at the British 
standard of ar3 17 lOJ per ounce. 


COJN.S. WKIGUT .Sterling value. Current value. 

N(» of <)/ ,|s ,!i«. i' tl. X t. d. 

(iold piece 2.5,000 j 1 10 12 7 2 1 7 4 0 

.5 Moidore f)iece, or Dobrao 2 M)00 1 14 12 0 14 5 0 1.5 0 

Doubloon, or 2 Joaiie.se . . 12,800 0 18 0 .3 11 0^ 3 12 0 

1 Dobrao 12,(H)0 0 17 0 3 7 1]- 3 7 0 

1 Doubloon or Jonnose . . 0,400 0 J) H 1 15 10 1 10 0 

Aloiilore 4,800 0 0 22 1 0 ll 17 0 

' Doubloon or ^ Joanese . .3,200 0 4 15 0 17 IH 0 18 0 

Gold piece . * Joanese . 1,000 0 2 0 0 8 0 9 0 

: Moidore 1,2(K) 0 1 lOV 0 0 Gi 0 0 9 

Testoon 800 0 1 8 0 4 0 0 4 0 

Crusado ........ 480 0 O 15 0 2 5 0 2 0 

SII.VEU COINS. 


Tlic following are the current si'ver coins, with their weights, ami sterling value estimated at the Britisii 
standard price of 5s. 2d. jter ounce. 

COINS. WKIGIIT 



No of Ucas. 

Oz. 

•Irs. 

firs. 

.Stet' 

ling 

Vl.Ui 

Putacjio or Scllo 

. . . ()i0 

1 

11 

12 ! 

1 0 

2 

9 

Cru.sjtdo 

. . . ISO 

0 

9 

9 

i 0 

2 

3; 

1 Patacao .... 

. . . 320 

I 0 

5 

18 

1 0 

1 

5 
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COINS. WEIGHT. 

No. of Reas. Oz. dts .Sterling value 

\ Crusado, or 12 Vintem piece 240 0 4 l(i 0 12 

^ Patacao, 8 ditto .... 160 0 2 21 0 0 S j 

6 Vintem piece 120 0 2 4J 0 0 6^ 

4 ditto 80 0 1 13 0 0 4i 

3 ditto 60 0 1 2i 0 0 3| 


The Spanish dollar passes current here; when received by the Portuguese from a foreigner, it 
is seldom taken for more than 720 to 750 reas, but when paid by them, is estimated at 800 reas. 

The Portuguese silver coins are in general 7 to 9 dwts. worse than British standard. 

COPPER COINS 

Are the piece of 20 reas, or 1 vintem, and the half and quarter vintem in proportion; most of the Por- 
tuguese coins have on one side the arms of Portugal, and on the other an armillary sphere. 

WEIGHTS 

Are about 1 per cent, heavier than avoirdupois; 98 lbs. 80 dec. being equal to lOOlbs. avoirdupois, and 
are thus divided: 


2 Drams r 1 Octave. 

8 Octaves 1 Ounce. 

16 Ounces , 1 Pounii. 

32 Pounds ^ 1 Aroba. 

4 Arobas 1 Quintal. 

13^ Quintals 1 Ton. 

The ounce is divided into octaves, scruples, and grains. Diamonds are weighed by carats of 4 grains; 
the Portuguese ounce is 1391 such carats, each carat equal to 3^/^ grains, English troy. 

MEASURF.S- 

The long measures are the Covada and Vara; the latter is 5 spans, and the Covada, three; the span 
is near 9 inches, so that the Covada is about 27 inches English. 

The measure for corn, salt, and other dry commodities, is thus divided : 

2 Outavas ^ f 1 Quarto. 

2 Quartos L t J ^ Meyo. 

2 Meyos f ] 1 Alquiere. 

4 Alquieres J L 1 Fanega, 

The Alquiere measures 817 cubic inches, and 60 Alquieres make 19 English bushels. 

The liquid measure is thus divided : 


4 Quartillos 
12 Canadas 
18 Almudes 
26 Almudes 
2 Pipas 




1 Canada. 

1 Almude. 

1 Baril. 

1 Pipa. 

1 Tonelada. 
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IMPORTS. 

Since the departure of the Prince Regent and Court from Portugal to Brazil, the consumption ot 
Britisli commodities has much increased. The greater part of the trade may now be considered as vested in 
England. The articles of imports are as follow: 


Ale. 

Cordage. 

Looking glasses. 

Pepper. 

Anchors & grapnels. 

Carpeting. 

Lead. 

Piece goods, India. 

Beads. 

Cinnamon. 

Lace, gold & silver. 

Rum shrub. 

Blacking & brushes. 

Cloves. 

Musical instruments 

Saddlery. 

Books & pamphlets. 

Drugs. 

Mathematical inst. 

Ship chandlery. 

Boots and shoes. 

Earthern ware. 

Millinery. 

Shot of all sizes. 

Buttons. 

Gin, Hollands. 

Mace. 

Shooting tackle. 

Brandy. 

Garden seeds. 

Nutmegs. 

Soap. 

Cabinet ware. 

Guns and pistols. 

Nails of all sorts. 

Steel. 

Cotton goods. 

Gunpowder. 

Oilman's stores. 

Stationary. 

Canvas. 

Glass ware. 

Pipes, Tobacco. 

Silk goods. 

Cards. 

Hats. 

Painter’.s colours. 

Tin ware. 

Cloths & casimeres. 

Haberdashery. 

Pictures. 

Toys. 

Copper. 

Hosiery. 

Perfumery. 

Tea. 

Corks. 

Jewellery. 

Plate. 

Watches. 

Cutlery. 

Iron. 

Plated ware. 

Window gla.ss. 

Confectionary. 

1 Ironmongery. 

Porter. 

Wines, of sorts. 


T^e following is a Statement of the official Value of Goods exported from London to Brazil, from Papers laid 
before the House of Commons* 

1806 ^4,527 3 11 

1807 22,412 18 10 

1808 2,551,658 16 8 

1809 3,251,623 11 6 

I'otal . . . £5,830,222 10 10 

The accounts for the year 1810 are not yet made up at the custom house; but the demand for British 
goods is said to be increasing. 


EXPORTS. 


The following are the principal articles produced in Brazil, and sent from Rio de Janeiro to 
Europe; the prices vary according to the demand. 


Bark Peruvian . • 
Coffee, fine . . . 

Ditto, inferior . . 

Cotton, Capitania , 
Ditto, Mino new 
Ditto, inferior . . 

Diamonds . . . 

Gold 

Horse hides , . . 


1,700 to 1,800 Reas per lb. 
.3,000 to 3,200 per Aroba. 
according to quality. 

4,000 to 4,200 per Aroba. 
6,200 to 6400 ditto, 
according to quality, 
according to size and punity. 
about 16 to 1. 

660 to 680. 


Indigo, 1st quality . 
Ditto, inferior . . 

Ipecacuanha . . . 

Nutree skins . . . 

Rice 

Sugar, fine . . . 

Ditto, inferior . . 

Tobacco .... 
Tallow .... 


500 to 556 Reas per lb. 
acconling to quality. 

450 to 5(X) Reas per lb. 
1,400 to 1,500 per dozen. 
6,000 Reas per 6 Aroba. 
1,400 to 1,420 Reas per do. 
according to quality, 
ditto 

2,800 Reas per Ai*oba 
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The foUomitg is a Statement of the ojffkial Value of Imports into England f'ont Brazil , from Papers hid 
before the House of Commons. 

1606 ^1,792 16 7 

1807 140 19 2 

1808 434,647 9 8 

1809 1,436,761 16 3 

Total . . 1,873, 343 1 8 


The imports into Brazil in four years have exceeded the exports ^3,956,879 9*-. 2d. being on 

*n average X’989,219 17s. 3d. per annum. 

TRADE BETWEEN PORTUGAL AND THE EAST INDIES. 

The greater part of the trade whicli used to be carried on between Portugal and the British settle- 
ments in the East Indies, being now removed to Rio de Janeiro, the following statement will shew the 
extent of it, and the benefit derived from the quantity of silver tlirown into British India. 


IMPORT.S INTO BRITISH INDIA. EXPORTS FROM BRITISH INDIA. 


Years. 

Merchandise. 

[ Treasure. 

Toul. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. | 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rui>ees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Uiipecs. 

1802 

5,92,339 

14,56,69? 

20,49,036 

1802 

28,93,744 


28,93,744 

1803 

4,57,895 

33,89,330 

38,47,225 

1803 

29,97,851 ' 



29,97,851 

1804 

5,29,253 

23,18,968 

28,48,221 

1804 1 

29,96,955 


29,96,96.5 

1805 

6,46,979 

26,48,736 

32,95,715 

1805 

19, .58, 269 

- - 

19,58,269 

1806 

9,14,173 

24,18,144 

.‘13,32,857 

1806 

19,43,635 

— 

9,43,6.35 

Totiil. 

31,4r;i79 

1 122;31,875 

1.53,73,054 

Total. 

127,90,454 


127,90,454 


Value of merchandise imported Into the British settlements in India in 

five years, 1802 to 1806 inclu.sive, from Lisbon . . . Sicca Rupees 31,41,179 

Ditto, expoi ted from Iiulia to Lisbon in the same period 127,90,454 


The exports exceeded the imports .... 96, 49,275 

Treasure imported into India during the same period (none being exported) 122,31,875 

Balance in favour of the British settlements in five years . Sicca Hu[iees 218,81,750 

Being in the following proportions to the different Presidencies: 

Bengal Sicca Rujiees 155,56,859 


Madras and its dependencies . . , 29,31 ,273 
Bombay and Surat 33,93,018 

Total 218,81,150 


Which on an average of five years, reckoning the Sicca Rupee at 2s. 6d. sterling, is i?558,780 per annum 
in favour of British India. 

Of the amount of exports from India in 1805, it appears that Sicca Rupees 16,24,663 was in piece 
goods ; and it also appears that the demand for India piece goods in Brazil and Spanish America has since the 
above period much increased. 

E 2 
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IMPORT A.vD EXPORT DUTIlvS. 

A treaty has recently been concluded with the Portuguese Govemment, by which the duty is 
settled at 15 ji<*r cent, ad valorem^ subject to certain conditions. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

'['he following articles are procured here : 

Riillocks 12 Spanish dollars ea< li. 'I'hesc are small, and in general very poor. 

Sheep and hogs are hud and d('ar, and are .seldom purchased for sea stores. 

Goats — some excellent ones an* to be procured, but at very high prices. 

'Purkeys — large and goojl, at about { moidore each. 

Fowls and caj)ons vciy fine and large, may be got in plenty, from 2s, 6d. to .3s, each. 

Muscovy Ducks, large ones, which prove in a short time excellent stock, at about .3s. each. 

Yams and cabbages, very line ami of a large size, and fruits, oranges, &c. in abundance. 

The spirit.s manufactured here, ai e very indiflerent, and should not he purchased for ships' stores if 
it can possil)ly be avoidixl Common wines are to he got very cheap ; and unless great care is taken, the 
seamen who go on shore on tiuty, generally return intoxicated. 

Water is lilletl I'rom the nipieduct pipes, which are led down to the (juay. It is advisable to hire 
a country boat, which will hold about 30 butts. If you water with your own long boat, no charge is made; 
iind on application at the palace, one of the cocks which supply the town, is sometimes granted, for 
the sake of dispatch. 

Washing is very dear, .and there is nnich difliculty in getting your clothes hack again. 

RIODE I.A PI. AT A, 

Or River Plate, has been recently brought into notice by the success of a small expedition, under the 
command of Sir Home Po[)ham and General Rere.sford, from tlic Cape of Good Hope, which took Buenos 
Ayres from the Spaniards in 1800. The capture of this city, until so small a force as these commanders had 
brought against it, excited much triumph in the British dominions; and although an act unauthorized on the 
part of Government, yet it appeared inclined to take advantage of this unexpected conquest, to open a new 
channel lor the manufactures of the country. Great expectations were held out by Sir Home Popham’s 
ilispatches; and as his knowledge of commercial concerns was held in high estimation, the circular 
letter he addressed to tlie merchants, encouraged speculation to an extent that, in the end, caused the ruin of 
hundreds, and great embarrassment to the mercantile world in general. An expedition was fitted out 
iVorn England, to retain the possession so easily acquired ; but before their arnval, the Spanianls had 
succeeded in reconquering the settlement, and .sent the garrison prisoners into the interior. On the arrival 
of the expedition, they attacked and took Monte Video by storm; but failed in an attack upon Buenos Ayres, 
the result of which was, a treaty between the English and the Spaniards, dated July 7, 1807, by which 
the former agreed to evacuate Monte Video in the course of two months, wliich was accordingly done. Thus 
terminated this disastrous expedition, from which too much had been expected by the British nation. 

The principal places of which the Englisli obtained a temporary possession in the River, were Buenos 
Ayres, the capital of the province, Monte Video, and Maldonaldo. Some of the East India ships have 
visited those places ; and as it is not improbable that at some future period the ports may be again open, a 
description of them and the trade may not be unacceptable. 

MALDONAI.DO. 

This town is situated on the north side of the River, in latitude 34'^ 58 South, aud longitude about 54 
45' West. The harbour is safe, with good depth of water for ships of any size, and is partly sheltered from 



MONTE VIDEO. 

the sea by the island Gorelli at its entrance. The town is pleasantly situated at a short distance from the sea, 
contains about 2(X> houses, and 10()0 inhabitants; the houses are low and mean, and have each a small 
garden attached to them. A new church has recently been erected in the Spanish style of architecture. 
The leading mark for entering the harbour is the island I.ohos, so called from the multitude of sea-wolves 
that infest it. The harbour is defended by batteries on the beach, and by a strong fortification on the 
island Gorelli, which mounts twenty pounders. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Bullock.s are in plenty, and good : they may be procured at a Spanish dollar each. Of fruit, s, oranges, 
lemons, nectarine.s, peaches, fig,s, &c. may be had in abundance. 

MONTE VIDEO 

Is in latitude 34“ 5.3' South, and longitude .56® 1' West; it is about 22 longues to the westward of 
MaUlonaldo, is elevated about 450 feet above the sea, having a building on its summit. The harbour, 
where ships moor in 2| and 3 fathoms water, is on the east side of the mount; and the town of Monte 
Video, so called from the mount, is on the east side of the harbour. The town is built on a rocky peninsula, 
fortified all round, more particularly on the land side, wdiere a strong fort has been rmuitly added, which is 
a regular work, with bastions, and a ditch : the only entrance is within the town over a drawbridge. 3'liere 
are tw o entrances into the town from the country, one on each side of the citadel or fort. 3’he only landing 
place is within the harbour, at a stone pier. The cathedral is a large brick building, with two lofty s(piare 
towers, and a cupola, and is placed in the western face of an open scjuare, near the citadel. There is a 
second church belonging to the Dominicans, the only order of Monks in tlie town. The streets are laid out at 
right angles, of about 100 feet in each face, and occupietl with brick houses, having Hat roofs, and 
parapets of 4 feet in height surrounding tliern ; the windows are grated with iron, a pi ecaution necessary 
in a climate where too much air eatmot be admitted, and where also a great number of the inhabitants subsist 
by depredation.s on their neighbours. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Accounts arc kept in pesos of 8 reals, subdivided into 16 parts, and also into 34 Maravedi.s. The gold' 
coins are doubloons of 8 escudos, with lialve.s and quarters in the same proportion. The .silver coins are 
dollars, or pesos, Mexicanos of 8 reals, with halves and quarters, eighths (or reals), and sixteenths in 
the same proportion. 

The quintal is divided into 4 arobas of 2.5 lbs. each; the pound into 2 marks, or 16 ounces ; the ounce 
Into 8 drams, 16 adarmes, or 576 grains Merchants commonly reckon 100 lbs. ecjual to 102 lbs. 
Jivoirdupois, but the exact proportion is 123 to 125. 

The Spanish foot i.s llj Engli.sh inches ; it is divided into 12 pulgada.s, each 12 lines. The fanega 
is a measure for corn, &c. containing 12 celerains: and 5 fanegas, one English quarter. 

IMPORTS. 

The desire of embarking in the trade to South America, on the receipt of Sir Home Popham’s 
circular letter, was so general, that the amount of goods shipped from England, w as considerable. Liveqmol, 
Bristol, Hull, and Glasgow were anxious to pailicipate in the trade, the result of which, as has been before 
stated, was extremely disastrous. At the period the expedition sailed from Monte Video to attack Buenos 
Ayres a second time, there were near 40 merchantmen in the roads, many of considerable bmtlien, laden 
with Euro[)ean and other goods for sale. The articles of which their cargoes consisted, wer e — 
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Ale. 

Cider. 

Lead. 

Plate. 

Beads. 

Earthen ware. 

Looking glasses. 

Porter. 

Books. 

Enamelled ware. 

Laces. ‘ 

Pewterer's ware. 

Boots and Shoes. 

Feathers. 

Mace. 

Piece goods, India. 

Buckles. 

Fishing tackle. 

Musical instruments 

Saddlery. 

Blankets. 

Garden seeds. 

Mathematical ditto. 

Ship chandlery. 

Buttons. 

Guns and pistols. 

Medicines. 

Sauces. 

Cabinet ware. 

Gloves. 

MUlinery. 

Shot. 

Cheese. i 

Gunjiowder. 

Nankeen cloth. 

Shooting tackle. 

Cotton goods. 

Glass ware. 

Nails. 

Soap. 

Canvas. 

Gold tlircad. 

Nutmegs. 

Spectacles. 

Cards. 

Hams. 

Oil. 

Snuffboxes. 

Cloths. 

Hats. 

Parasols. 

Swords. 

Copper sheet. 

Haberdashery. 

Painter's colours. 

Stationary. 

Ditto bolt. 

Hosiery. 

Perry. 

Silk goods. 

Ditto nails. 

Jewellery. 

Pickles. 

Tin ware. 

Cutlery. 

Irish linens. 

Pictures. 

Toys. 

Cloves. 

Iron in bars. 

Perfunnery. 

Tin plates. 

Cinnamon. 

Ironmongery. 

Pepper. 

Watches. 

Carpeting. 

Kitchen furniture. 

Plated ware. 

Woollens of all sorts. 


On the agreement for evacuating Monte Video, endeavours were made to open the port 
of Buenos Ayres for the merchants then in the River; but it was strongly resisted, on the ground of its 
being contrary to the laws of Spain for the government of her American Colonies; in consequence of 
which, some of the ships proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope, others to Brazil, and some to the 
West Indies, to endeavour to disjmse of their cargoes, which in many cases were ill calculated 
for cither of these markets. 

EXPORTS. 

The returns made to Europe for the goods sold here, were hides, tallow, skins, and a few small articles • 
the remainder was in specie. 

The following is an official Statement of the Value of the Exports from, and Imports intOy Great Britain 
from the Bio de la Plata, from papers submitted to Parliament. 


Yeari. 

Ex(). from 1 

Eliigland.i 

Imp. to England. 



S. 


P 

s. 

d. 

18(Hi 

892, 3H 

0 

2 

121,685 

18 

8 

1807 

209,051 

10 


113,626 

3 

11 

1808 

68,356 

12 

21 

253,245 

15 

10 

1809 

110,f>49 

4 

8j 

122,189 

11 

9 

Total. 

l,27«,7(Tr 

7 

ur 

610,747 

10 

2 


The amount of imports into the Rio de la Plata from Great Britain in four years exceeded 
the eximi’ts 17s. 9r/, being on au average jPltM^4(88 9if. dd. per annum. 

PROVISIONS ANi) REERESHMENTS 

The market is very excellent; it alwunds with every species of meat and poultry, and is supplied from 
the river with a great variety of fish. Beef is very hue; bullocks aie a Siianish dollar each, and sheep hall' 
a dollar each. Wgotables and fruits are cheap, and very abundant. 
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BUENOS AYRES, 

The capital of the Viceroyalty of Paraguay, is situated on the south side of the Rio de la Plata ; it is 
bounded on the east side by a small river, over whicli is a wooden bridge: the northern and western sides 
are bounded with gardens and orange groves, enclosed with strong hedges of the aloe and prickly pear. 

In the centre of the town, on the face next tlie river, stands the castle, a square work, Hanked with 
small bastions; the walls me about 15 feet high; it has a ditch on the face next tlie town only, over 
which is a drawbridge. In this fortress is the residence of the Governor, and it is likewise occu[>ied with other 
spacious buildings. The great square, called by the Spanioids, Plaza, separates the castle from the 
town, the south face of which contains a large church with a lolly dome and parapet. The streets are at 
right angles, and the houses in this neighbourhood are lofty, and surroundcil with parapets above 4 feet 
high. At the N. W. angle of the town, and close to the river, is another extensive opening, called l.a 
Plaza del Tauros, in which is erected El lletiro, tlie amphitheatre for the exhibition of hull-figlds. In the 
neighbourhood, and towards the river, arc other large buildings of brick, ser\ ing as the chief depot for 
the military stores and ordnance of Buenos Ayres. Various roads and streets lead into the Plaza del 
Tnuros, hut all at right angles with each otlier. To the eastward of the great square, and one street 
above it, is another open space, where are barracks, and nearly o)»positc those, the church atjd monastery 
of St Domingo, the principal one in Buenos Ayres excejd the cathedral. A very extensive building, wliich 
had been originally intended as a royal hospital, and called Uesidentia, is sitimted at the east eml of the 
town, over which arc scattered other churches and s(|uarcs of interior note. Many of the public buildings 
are of white stone, which is found in a small plain in the vicinity of the town. The length of the city is 
nearly two miles, and its breadth about one, and it has a handsome appearance from the river. 

The river is very shallow. No vessel of any burthen can approach nearer than 8 or 10 miles; gootls 
are therefore conveyed to land in small craft, which are built long, narrow, and high, yet so con.vtruetcd 
as to draw but little water, 

Buenos Ayres derives its great wealth from being the intermediate depot for the valuable metals 
which are forwarded through it to Spain, as well as for the merchandise of the latter, for the use of most 
of her colonies on the south side of the equator. 

The trade between Spain and the various parts of South America was, previous to the rupture between 
that power and England, considerable. The following account of the imports and exports from Spain to 
South America in 1788, is extracted from Bourgoigne's Account of Spain. 

Exports — Value of Spanish produce, reduced to sterling X\'l,930,576 1 0 


Value of foreign produce 3,.'>()2,.357 4 0 

Total of exports from Spain £ 7,l93,ftk'l 5 0 
/mports— Value of colonial imports 22,(107,320 9 0 

Imports exceeded the exports .... XT .>,173,387 4 0 


The duties collected on the imports and exports in 1788, amounted to X*! ,.'180,423 14» ; since that 
period, it appears that the trade has considerably increased; but the extent of it cannot easily he ascertained. 

It is difficult to state the exact quantity of gold and silver drawn by Spain from the mines in her 
American colonies, os part of the metals is converted into current coin, and a part Is also sent under the 
form of ingots, either clandestinely or legally, to the mother countiy. From authentic regi.sters trans- 
mitted by the Governors of the different provinces, it appears that, from January 1 to Dccenihcr 31, 
1790, there were coined in the royal mints of— 
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Mexico . . 628,044 Dollars in gold, and 17,435,644 in silver. Total 18,063,688 dollars 

Lima . . . 821,168 . . ditto . . . 4,341,071 . ditto . . . 5,162,239 ditto 

Potosi . . . 299,846 . . ditto . . . 3,988,176 . ditto . . . 4,288,022 ditto 

Saint Jago . 721,754 . . ditto . . . 146,132 . ditto . . . 867,886 ditto 

2,470,8 12 in gold, and in silver 25,911,023 forming a Total 28,381,835 ditto 

If to the above sums are added the gold and silver fahrleated into various utensils for churches, 
convents, and private persons, and the sums clandestinely exported by the merchants, without being 
coined, to avoid the King's duties, which are heavy, we may venture to estimate the annual produce of tlie 
mines at «£’9,(X)0,0(X). 

The most moderate of the Spanish writers 6x at 9,000 millions of piastres, or dollars, the sums which 
Spain received from America during the 248 years that followed its conquest, up to 1740. The mine 
of Potosi alone, during the first 90 years of its being worked, produced 395,619,000 piastres; and 
since the above period, from the improvements made in metallurgy and mining, its produce is supposed 
to have considerably increased. 

The recent visit of the English may probably tend to bring British manufactures more into use, from the 
cheapness with which they were procured, as the Spaniards always set a high value upon every article 
from England. It is, however, to be apprehended that the conduct of tradesmen in packing up many goods 
which had been laying for years in their shops, and these not answering to the samples by which they 
were sold to the country dealers, may make the Spaniards more cautious in purchasing goods in future 
without a careful inspection of them. 

From the unsettled state of the province, trade is very dull, subject to many risks, and the 
wants of the Government induce them frequently to raise the duties. At present their demands are 
principally supplied from Riode Janeiro. 
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Cape of Good Hope. 


Limits of the Colony-^W hen first visited by Europeans — When taken by the English-^Snldanha Bay; 
Description-~~Capture of two Dutch Fleets in the Bay — I^rovisions and Befreshmevts — Table Bay — Cape 
Town; Description — Coins^ Weights, and Measures — Table of Specie current in the Colony — European 
Articles suitable to the Cape Market — Imports from India — Surat Piecc-gmds — Madras Piece-goods 
-^Baigal Piece-goods — Other Articles of Bengal Produce — Batavia Produce — Articles of Export — Official 
Value of Imports arid Exports — Cape Wines — Import and Export Dulics-^Port Hcgulations — Hire of 
Waggons and Horses — Provisions and Refreshments — False Bay — Loss of the Colcbrookr East Indiaman — 
Simon's Town; Desa'iption — Imports and Exports — Provisions and Befreshments — Mosscll Bay; 
Description-— Provisions and Refreshments-—Plettemberg's Bay; Description — Coins, — Imports and 

Exports — Provisions and Refreshments — Algoa, or Zwartkop's Bay; Description — Imports and Exports 
—^Provisions and Refreshments— Loss of the Doddington East Indiaman 


( APE OF GOOD HOPE. 

THIS Colony is at the smitlicni extremity of Africa, extending above .500 miles in Jenglli from West 
to East, and about 315 from North to South. It extends on the western side ol’ the IVninsula to the lati 
tude of 29® 50' South, and on the eastern side to Great Fish River, or Rio d’Infanta, in latitude 33® 2.5' 
South, and longitude about 27® .37' Eust. 

The southern extremity of Africa, which is in latitude 34® 27 South, and longitude 18® 13 East, 
was discovered by the Portuguese navigator, Bartholomew Diaz, in 1493, who gave it the name of Cabo 
Tormentoso, or the Cape of Storms, from the boisterous weather which he met with near it; hut Emanuel, 
King of Portugal, on the return of Diaz, changwl its name to that of the C'npe of Good Hope, fi om the 
hope he entertained of finding beyond it a passage to India. This hope was fulfilled hy Vasco de Gama, 
who having doubled this Cape on tlie 14th of November, 1497, proceeded to India, and landed at Calicut, 
on the 22d of May, 1498. The Portuguese, however, made no settlement on this part ol’ Afrit a, nearer to 
the Cape, than the banks of the Rio d’lnfanta, or Great Fish River. In IGOO, the Dutch first visited it; 
but for many years only touched at it in their voyages to ami from the I'iast Indies, to suj)])ly themselves 
with water and fresh provisions. In 1020, Captain Slullinge, who commanded the outward-bound blast 
India fleet, stopped at Saldanha Bay, and by a proclamation, dated July 23, 1620, took jjossession of the 
bay, and the adjacent country, in the name of the King of England, on the condition expressed in tlw? 
C'ompany’s charter, that no other European power ha<l at this time claimed a right to that part of the coast 
of Africa; reserving to His Majesty by proclamation, the right of assuming the sovereignty of those dis- 
tricts, under any title which he might be jdeased to adopt. By this act, the right of the ei own of Kiiglajid 
to the Cape of Good Hope was established hy actual possession, many years prior to the perioil when the 
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Dutch took possession of it ; hut tljc civil wars in England prevented measures being adopted to form a colony 
at the Cape, and the prior rights of the crown were neglected. In ld50, Van Riebeck, a surgeon of one of 
their ships, pointed out to the Diiectors of the Dutch East India Company, the great advantages which would 
be tlerived from esUiblishing a settlement at this place. The Company adopted his plan, and sent out four 
ships under his command, to eoinmejiee the settlement he had advised. With some presents of brass, toys, 
beads, tobacco, and brandy, he purelmsed of the natives permission to build a fort, and form a settlement in 
their country; and from that time the Cape remained in the undisturbed possession of the Dutch, during the 
space ot nearly 15() years, till it surrenderee! by capitulation to the British arms, under General Alured 
Clarke, and Admiral Sir George Keith Elphinstone, on the 16th September, 1795. It was, however, re- 
stored by the treaty of Amiens, and evacuated by the British on the 21st of February, 1803. Again, on 
the 2d of January, 1806, an expedition under Lieut. General Sir David Baird, and Commodore Sir 
Home Popham, arrived in Table Bay, where a landing was with but very little difficulty effected, 
notwithstanding the op|)osition made by the enemy, who, under the command of General Janssens, 
were afterwards hold enough to risk a battle in the open field, which took place on the 8th following. The 
action was of very short duration; nothing could withstand the impetuosity with which the British army 
chargetl the enemy, wlu) soon fled in every direction into the interior, leaving the town to its fate. On the 10th, 
the tow'll having surrendered, the troops took possession of the castle and batteries; and, by the prompt and 
decisive measures pursued by Lieutenant General Sir David Baird, the Dutch General was forced to agree 
to a eapitiilution, by which the whole colony w'us once more put in possession of the British forces. 

The places most frequented by East India shipping, are Saldanha Buy and Table Bay, on the western 
side, and False Bay, on the eastern side of the peninsula. 

SALDANIIA BAY 

Is an excellent harbour, where any number ot ships may lie sheltered from all winds. The entrance 
is in latitude aP 7' South, about 16 leagues N.N.W. of Table Bay, between two small islands. A little 
farther in is another, whicli may be passed on either side. On the left side going in, is Hootje’s Bay, where 
the ships from the Cajie, and American whalers when in want of repairs, heave down at a natural pier of gra- 
nite, and have every facility in remedying their defects. 

In 1781, Ct)mmodore .Johnson surprised five Dutch East Indiamen in the bay, and took four of them ; the 
other, called the Middleburg, the most valuable of the fleet, was burnt by the Dutch. In August, 1797, a 
Dutch squadron, consisting of nine men of war, having troops on board, under Commodore X.ucos, sent from 
Europe to retake the colony, surrendered to the British fleet, under the command of Admiral Sir George 
Keith Eli>lnnstone, and an army commanded by General Craig, marched from Cape Town. 

PROVISIONS ANn REFRESHMENTS. 

Before you have any communication w'ith the inhabitants in the neighbourhood, it will be necessary to 
send a Imat on sliore, to obtain {permission from the Re.sident to land goods, or procure supplies ; and at whose 
house accommotlations may be had during a ship's stay in the harbour. 

Bullocks are to Ipe {Procured, but they are {poor and dear. Sheep are in plenty, and good. Poultry of 
various kinds are to begot; likewise fruit and vegetables. Wood is scarce; but the greatest disadvantage 
here, is the scarcity of good water; no spring in the neighlpourliood yielding sufficient for a small squadron 
in the dry season : din ing the winter montlis, when much rain falls, the brackish w ater about the bay is 
rendered sweet, and fit for most purposes. 
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TABLE BAY 

Is large, and capable of containing any number of ships; but it is oj^n to the vvosterly winds, wliich throw 
in a heavy sw’ell. The land contiguous to the bay, is leniarkiible. The highest part, from wlu nce the 
bay takes its name, is situated directly over Cape Town, at the south siile of the bay, am! is < u)!< li llie 'fable 
Mountain. It is a stupendous mass of naked rock, the north front of which, directly facing the town, is a 
horizontal line, or very nearly so, of about two miles in length. The bold face that rises almost at right angles 
to meet this line, has the appearance of the ruined walls of some gigantic fortress; and these walls rise above 
the level of Table Bay feet. The Devil’s mountain on one si<le, and t he I aojf s 1 leasl on the other, make 
in fact, with the Table, but one mountain; the height of the former is B,1 J5, and that of the latter 2,100 leet. 
Tbe Devil’s Mountain is broken into irregular points; but the upper part of the Lion's I lend is a solid mass of 
stone, resembling, from some jx)ints of view, the domeof St. Paul's placetl upon a high conic sbnpi'd bill. From 
these mountains descend several small rivulets, which full iiile) 'I'uble Bay, and I'alse Bay, The proper 
anchorage is abreast of Cape Town, with tlie Table Mountain bearing S. \V. in 5 to 7 fathoms, about a mile 
distant from the town, 


CAPE TOWN, 

The capital of the Colony, and tlie seat of (iovernmenf, is |)lea.snnlly situated at the head of Tl’ahle Bay, 
in lutltiule .TP 58 South, and longitude IS'^ 3.5 East, on a slojiing plain that rises with an easy ascent to the 
foot of the Devil's Hill, the Table Mountain, and the I/ion's lleail, before mentioned. The town eoiisists ol* 
about 1,100 houses, built with regularity, and kept in neat order; itisdisposed into straight and ]>arallel streets, 
intersecting each other at right angles. Many of the streets are open and airy, with canals of water running 
through them, walled in, and planted on each side with trees; others arc narrow and ill paved. Three or 
four squares give an openness to the town. In one is held the public market; another is tlic common resort 
of the peasantry with their waggons ; and a third, near the shore of the bay, an<l betw'cen the tow’H and the 
castle, serves as a parade for exercising the troops. The barracks, originally intended for an hospiUil, for 
corn magazines, and wine cellars, is a large, well-designc<l, regular building, whii li, with its two wings, occu- 
pies part of one of the sides of the great s<juare. The Castle, which is a regular jrentagon, is said to have been 
constructed by the famous Coeliorn, on his way to India; and is mounted towards the sea with very heavy 
guns and mortars. There is but one entrance into the body of the fort, which is on the town side. It affords 
barracks for 1,0(X) men, lodgings for the officers, magazines for artillery, stores, and ammunition; and most 
of the public offices of Government are within its walls. The other pul)lic buildings are the Stadthouse, 
situated nearly in the centre of the town; a laitheran Church, in the easternmost s<|uurc; ami anotlier fre- 
quented by Calvinists, at the west eml of the town. Between the town and Tabic Mountain arc scattered 
over the plain, a number of neat houses, surrounded by plantations and gardens: of these, the largest and 
nearest the town, is that called the Government Gardens, which is near 1,(XX) yards long, and contains about 
40 acres of rich land, divided into squares, well planted, wid sheltered from the noon heat of the climate; and 
they are at all times accessible to decent persons. In these grounds is the Governor’s residence. The popula- 
tion of Cape Town is estimated at about 0,000 whites, inclusive of the military, and 12,0(X) slavas; that of 
the whole Colony, exclusive of the town, is estimated at only 15,000 whites. There are few inns in the 
town; but no stranger need l>e at a loss for accommodation, as most of the families receive stianger.s into their 
houses, to board and lodge during tlicir stay. Upon the whole. Cape Town may he considered an excellent 
place for an outward or homeward East India ship to refresh at, in the fair weather season. 
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COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

The accounts of the colony are kept in Rix Dollars, Schillings, and Stivers. 

2 Stivers ^ Dubbletjee 

3 Dubbletjees >- make 1 Schilling 

8 Schillings 3 i 1 Rix Dollar. 

The Rix dollar is a paper currency, which rises in value, according to the real or supposed scarcity of 
cash; the discount varying from 15 to 35 percent. In all bargains it is necessary to state whether the pay- 
ments are to be in specie, or in paper money. Rills on England, at a date not exceeding .'10 days, are generally 
Considered ecpial to cash, particularly Government Rills. The following are the rates at which foreign coins 
pass current. 


Table of Specie, as regulated to be current at the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 


Guinea 

Doubloon, 16 Spanish dollars 
Johannes, 8 ditto . . . . 

Ducat 

Venetian Sorjuin .... 

Gold Mohur 

Pagoda 

Spanish dollar .... 

Rupee . 

Engli.sh shilling .... 
Copper coin 


PAPER MONEY. 

Rix dollar 

Dutch schilling . 


Schil. 

Stiv. 

1 £ 

». 

d. 

44 

264 

1 

2 

0 

160 

060 

4 

0 

0 

80 

480 

2 

0 

0 

10 

114 

0 

9 

6 

19 

114 

0 

0 

6 

75 

450 

1 

17 

6 

16 

06 

0 

8 

0 

10 

60 

0 

.5 

0 

5 

30 

0 

2 

6 

2 

12 

0 

1 

0 


2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

48 

0 

3 

4 

1 

() 

0 

0 

4^ 


The English weights and measures are in general use, except for wines ; these are sold by the aum and 
leager, four of the former making one of the latter, which contains from 1.50 to 152 gallons. 


IMPORTS. 

The following list of European articles suitable to the market at the Cape of Good Hope, is 
extracted from orders received from the Colony, since it last came into our possession. 


ALE. 


20 hogsheads pale ale 
10 butts, ditto 


6 gross of blacking cakes 
G dlLlo balls 
3 ditto heel balls 


12 half chests bottled ale 
6 ditto Rurton ale 

RLACKING AND RRUSIIES. 

3 gross bi*ushes, assorted 
3 ditto painters’ brushes 
0 ditto white- washers’ ditto 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


2 Sets of Novellist’s Magazine 
2 Sets British Essays 
2 Bell’s Theatre 

2 Hume and Smollett’s England 
12 Dutch and English Dictionaries 
12 dozen Spelling Books 

BOOTS 

3 dozen pairs of Hessian boots 

2 ditto jockey backstrap ditto 

6 ditto gentlemen’s walking shoes 

3 ditto dress ditto 

2 ditto Morocco slippers 


3 Johnson's Dictionaries, 4 to. 

New Military Publications, i?10 
Magazines, lleview.s, &c. .i.^5 
Children's Book.s, £10 
New French Publications £!> 

New and approved Novels £’20 

AND SHOES. 

3 dozen pair of strong shooting shoes 
100 pair of fashionable kid slippers for ladies 
1(K) ditto black dog’s skin ditto 
100 ditto coloured jean ditto 
.50 ditto children's shoes, assorted 


6 dozen mortars with [)ostles 
24 ditto brass cocks, of various sizes 


BIlASIEllY. 

1 100 gross of curtain rings 

0 dozen brass door locks, assorted 


CHINTZ, MUSLINS, &c. 


30 pieces white jean 
20 ditto coloured ditto 
60 ditto narrow corded dimities 
20 ditto quiltings for waiscoats 
5 ditto buff thickset, fine quality 
10 ditto drab and olive, ditto 
10 ditto corduroys of (litferent sorts 
20 ditto clouded Nankeens 
100 ditto fine black broad linens 
20 ditto bed ticken, fine 


.50 pieces Scotch cambrics 

20 ditto neat printed muslins 

10 ditto black Chambray ditto 

10 ditto white ditto 

20 ditto fine fashionable fancy prints 

40 ditto black yard wide cambric handkerchiel’s 

20 ditto black bombasin 

40 ilozen white muslin handkerchiefs 

2 ditto large counterpanes 

3 ditto middle sized ditto 

CANVAS 


Assorted numbers, 1 to 6, J?100 


Russia ducks, value XUOO 


CUTLERY AND HARDWARE. 


3 gross black wood knives and forks 
1 ditto penknives, assorted 
1 ditto ladies’ scissars, ditto 
1 ditto steel snuffers 
24 ditto strong seamen's knives 
1 ditto sportsmen's knives 
6 ditto best table knives 
3 ditto ditto desserts, to match 


2 dozen best polished concave razors 
6 ditto Pack wood’s razor strops 
5,000 assorted fish hooks 

3 dozen boot jacks 
1 ditto coffee mills 
3 ditto rat-traps 

6 ditto barber’s hones 
3 ditto corkscrews, of sorts 
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CLOTHS, CASIMERES, &c. 


20 pieces dark kerseys, at 50s. per piece 
20 ditto ^ broad cloth, 5s. per yard 
20 ditto ditto, (is. to 7s. ditto 
5 ditto superfine dark blue ladies’ cloth 
2 ditto black ditto 

20 ditto Bath coating, i broad, dark colours 
20 ditto red bai/e, thick and good, i broad 
10 ditto white ditto . . . ditto 

5 ditto green ditto . . . ditto 

10 ditto striped ditto . . . ditto 


5 pieces dark blue casiniercs, fine 
3 ditto black ditto 
1000 regular army blankets 
30 pieces Scotch camblets 
50 ditto Welch flannel, different qualities 
50 ditto fine black camblets 
50 ditto ditto dark blue ditto 
5 ditto superfine scarlet cloth 
3 dozen worsted breeches pieces 
50 pieces brown camblets, different shades 


CONFECTIONARY. 


C half chests, bottled finiits 
C ditto cherry arul raspberry brandy 
3 dozen lib. pots currant jelly 
2 ditto ditto raspberry jam 


2 dozen bottles, peppermint drops 

3 ditto Scotch carraways 

1 ditto 3 lb. pots, mince meat 
3 ditto brandy fruits 


EARTHEN WARE. 


8000 small bowls, ,5 inches in diameter, yellow 
20(K) ditto . . 0 ditto 

2000 ditto . . 5 ditto, coloured 

GOO ditto . . 6 ditto 

2(K) larger, of different size.s, cream coloured 
100 wash-hand basons, 10 inches in diameter 
30 round basons & covers, G to 8 inches in diani. 
24 oval soup tureens and covers 
50 ditto sauce boats, ditto 
100 dozen soup plates, 9^ inches in diameter 
100 ditto flat ditto . . . ditto 

12 ditto dessert ditto 
50 salad dishes, 13 inches long 
GO butter pots, with dishes and covers 
3 dozen egg cups 

200 round sugar basons, with covers 


100 oval dishes, 11| inches long 
200 ditto . . 12^ ditto 

50 ditto . . 13 i ditto 

50 ditto . . 14i ditto 

80 ditto, larger, of different sizes 
50 oval deep dishes and covers, 11 inches long 

50 ditto 12 ditto 

100 round ditto, no covers, 10 to 12 ditto acres* 
GO dozen white and blue cups and saucers, viz. 
10 dozen S j inches in diameter 
30 ditto 41 ditto 
20 ditto, 5 ditto 
80 dozen cream coloured ditto 

20 dozen 3^ inches in diameter 
30 ditto 4 J ditto 
30 ditto 5 ditto 


(JLASS 

50 dozen plain w'ine glasses 
30 ditto cut ditto 
24 ditto plain claret ditto 
12 ditto cut ditto 
24 cut butter pots 
2 dozen vase lamjis, of sizes 
2 ditto hand lanterns 


WARE. 

24 plain quart decanters 
12 cut fluted ditto 
12 plain pint ditto 
12 cut fluted ditto 
G dozen ditto tumblers 
30 ditto plain ditto 
G dozen each, cut and plain ale glasses 
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10 boxes maccaroni and vermicelli 
4001bs. of pearl barley, in small kegs 
121bs. chocolate 


GUOCEllIES. 

3 cwt. starch, in 2 and ^Ib. papers 
5 cwt. queen’s blue 
3 ditto Scotch barley, in small kegs 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE. 


3 dozen mahogany chairs, 4 with elbows, black 
hair seats 

2 sofas, to correspond with ditto 
2 sets of dining tables 
2 mahogany bookcases 


G mahogany tea tables 
12 ditto card ditto 
12 ditto tea caddies 
12 ditto liquor cases 
4 ditto wine keepers 


HABERDASHERY. 


lOOlbs. white thread, No. 50 


100 ditto 60 

50 ditto 70 

25 ditto 100 

lOOlbs. dark blue thread 10 
100 ditto whited brown 10 
20 ditto nankeen colour 10 
50 ditto red colour . 10 


3001bs. pins, assorted, from No. 1 to 9 
Velvet binding, assorted for ladies, ^100 
100 gross shirt buttons 
241bs. assorted sewing silk 

100 coarse hats, each at 3s. 3s. 6d. and 4s. 
3 dozen men's fashionable round hats 
1 ditto cocked ditto 
6 ditto second hats, black 


3 dozen pieces tape, from J to 1 inch broad 
Fine wJ)ite tape, assorted, L’50 

Round bobbin, ditto, X'30 
Flat ditto, .i?20 

50,000 best knitting needles. No. 17 to 30 
50,(XX) iron netting needles 
Best Whitechapel needles. No. 1 to 7, X’M 
12 dozen white patent ladies’ gloves 
12 ditto black ditto 

4 ditto black silk ditto 
4 ditto coloured ditto 

50 pieces silk and cotton ferret 


12 I.adies’ black beaver hats, trimmed 
12 ditto coloured ditto 
24 girb’ ditto 

24 children’s black hats, ditto 


Ladies’ fashionable silk hose 

og’lOO 

Gentlemen’s ditto . . . . 

100 

Ditto cotton stockings . . 

50 

Ladies’ ditto 

50 


50 tons iron, in square and flat bars 
5 ditto steel, in faggots 
Locks, padlocks, and hinges, ^30 
Iron hoops for leagers, 2 tons 


HOSIERY. 

60 dozen fine white worsted hose 
60 ditto mixed blue and white men’s cotton ditto 
50 ditto pepper and salt ditto 
Children’s stockings and socks, £30 

IRONMONGERY, &c. 

Files and rasps assorted . £30 

Carpenters’ and Coopers’ tools i?50 
6 iron chests, middling size 
3 tons of nails, of sizes, assorted 
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3 dozen black lace long veils 
2 ditto white ditto 
2 ditto black tamboured ditto 


LACE, EDGINGS, &c. 

Black and white lace and edgings, 

2 or 3 real black lace cloaks 
4 real lace handkerchiefs, 42 inches square 


LEAD, LEAD SHOT, &c. 


10 cwt. dry white lead, in 1 cwt. kegs 
3 tons pig lead, in small pigs 
3 ditto sheet lead 
10 cwt. lead pipes, small sizes 


20 cwt. red lead, in small kegs 
40 cwt. patent shot, viz. 

1 1 ^ 1 a 1 ^ a. 12 

Cwt. 12 12 3333333 5 


LOOKING GLASSES. 


3 pair of fashionable glasses, 4 feet higJi 
2 ditto ... . . 3 ditto 

1 ditto ... . 5 ditto 


1 dozen table dressing glasses 
0 ditto pieces of plate glass, 12 by 8 inches 
.3 ditto 8 by 6 


MEDICINES. 


12 dozen Stoughton's Elixir 
lOOlbs. sal ammoniac, in small parcels 
lOOlbs. sarsaparilla, ditto 


60lbs. saffron, in papers of lib. each 
lOOlbs. jalap, in small parcels 
lOOlbs. Spanish liquorice, in 51bs. papers 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS 


G barometers with thermometers 
12 thermometers, half in black casc.s 
6 shagreen cases of instruments 


G pocket compasses, 3 of them silver 
2 sextants, best maker, not too large 
G quadrants, ditto 


OILMAN’S STORES. 


50 A'‘orkshirc hams, small size 
3 dozen pine apple cheese 

2 ditto Berkeley ditto 

30 pounds best Durham mustard, in half pounds 

3 dozen pints salad oil 

12 ditto fish sauces, n.ssorted 


20 quarter cases of pickles 
12 kegs tongues, 6 in each 
12 ditto pickled salmon 
12 ditto herrings 

G dozen French olives, in pint bottles 
G ditto capers, ditto 


PAINTERS' COI.OURS. 


40 kegs, cadi 2811)s. ground white lend 
100 gallons linseed oil, in jars of 4 gallons eacli 
10 cwt. yellow ochre, in half cwt. kegs 
1 ditto verdigrease 
lOOlbs. lamp black, in 1 lb. papers 
.50 ditto ivory black, ditto 


50 gallons of turpentine, in small carboys 
10 kegs of green paint, each lOlbs. 

30 ditto yellow* ditto . . 281bs. 

lOOlbs. patent yellow*, in small parcels 
12lbs. of Florentine lake 
2 tons of clialk 
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SOOIbs. best violet h&ir powder 
24 dozen best dressing combs 
3 ditto ivory small tooth combs 
6 ditto tortoiseshell combs for ladies 
6 ditto pints lavender water 
2 ditto essence bergamot and lemon 


PERFUMERY. 

12 dozen Oriental tooth powder 
12 ditto Jamaica pomatum 
12 ditto shaving boxes 
lOOlbs. best Windsor soap, in squares 
2 dozen hair brushes 
d ditto tooth brushes 


PLATE, JEWELLERY, &c. 


6 fashionable silver tea pots and stands 
6 ditto cream ewers, to correspond 
6 ditto sugar basons, ditto 
12 dozen silver tea spoons 
6 ditto dessert ditto 
12 ditto table ditto 
3 silver mustard pots 
Fashionable jewelleiy, assorted ^100 


12 plated tea pots and stands 
12 ditto milk jugs 
12 ditto sugar basons 
6 ditto waiters, small size 
12 ditto bracket candlesticks 
6 ditto table ditto 

3 pairs plated curry dishes and covert 
6 fashionable plated cruet frames 


PEWTERER'S WARE. 


36 dozen pewter plates, usual size 
36 ditto soup ditto 
6 dozen dishes, assorted in sizes 
6 tea pots, of sizes 
6 coffee pots 
2 soup ladles 

6 pewter bowls, smallest size 3 pints 
2 dozen hot water plates 


12 pewter soup tureens 
12 wash-hand basons and guglets 
36 dozen table spoons 
24 ditto tea spoons 
6 small tea kettles 

12 Britannia metal castors, with glasses 
12 ditto teapots, with stands 
12 pair ditto fancy candlesticks 


STATIONARY. 


50 reams superfine foolscap paper 
30 ditto demy 
18 ditto medium 
5 ditto royal 

20 ditto thick 4to. post, part gilt and black 
20 ditto thin ditto 
20 ditto 8vo. post, gilt and plain 
5 ditto blotting 
20 ditto printing demy 

1 ditto wove elephant 

2 sets account books, demy size 


4 gross best Mogul cards, in 2 boxes 
2 gross Harry ditto 
12 mahogany writing desks 
lOOlbs. black sealing wax 
lOOlbs. red ditto 
12 dozen black ink powders 
6 ditto red ditto 

12 ditto red tapes, different breadths 
5,000 large clarified quiUs, not yellow 
100 tin boxes of mixed wafers 
50 pieces fashionable paper hangings, with borders 


G 
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SADDLERY. 


13 plain neat hunting saddles, complete 
13 plated curb bridles 
12 snaffle bridles, plated bits 
24 pair plated spurs, with leathers 
12 surcingles 

3 ladies' saddles, complete 
6 sets headstalls and reins 
12 ditto girths and surcingles 
2 sets of gig harness, complete 


12 dozen cuny combs and brushes 
12 ditto mane combs and spunges 
3 ditto water brushes 
1 ditto pairs white girths 
6 pair stirrup leathers, with plated stirrups, &c. 
Whips assorted ^10 
3 dozen horse pickers 
6 jockey caps 

Spare articles of saddlery <£10 


SHIP CHANDLERY. 


lOOlbs. sewing twine, assorted 
200 lbs. 3-thread twine for nets 
20 coils 4 inch rope 
30 ditto 3 ditto 
30 ditto 2| ditto 
20 ditto 2 ditto 
20 ditto ditto 

20 coils, each 6, 0, and 12 thread ratline 
20 barrels [Ntch 
30 ditto tar 

TIN 

40 boxes tin plates, each box 225 plates 
100 single tea kettles, 1 to 4 quarts each 
40 double ditto, ditto 
20 dozen iron tinned table spoons 
6 ditto green painted dust pans 
2 ditto night candlesticks 


6 dozen each marline and houseline 
6 ditto loglines 
2 ditto deep sea lines 

12 pieces bunting, each red, blue, and white 
12 copper pumps for ship's use 
6 large speaking trumpets 
12 smaller ditto 

1 dozen middle size grindstones 
1 dozen half hour glasses 
200 lbs. glue in square pieces 

I, &c. 

12 japanned dressing cases, different sizes 
36 ditto sugar boxes and covers 
24 fashionable bread baskets 
24 ditto tea trays 
36 ditto small waiters 
6 four quart bronzed tea urns 


WINDOW GLASS. 


JOOO panes S-inches by 6-inches, free from specks 
2000 ditto 7 . . . 9 ditto ditto 

2000 ditto 8 ... 10 ditto ditto 


500 panes 10 inches by 12, free from specks 
500 ditto 12 ... 15 ditto 

500 ditto 14 . . . 16 ditto 


WINES, LIQUORS, &c. 

24 dozen best Port wine, in half chests 
12 ditto claret in ditto 
12 ditto old hock in ditto 


6 dozen Irish whiskey 
12 ditto cider, in half chests 
12 ditto perry in ditto 
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GLOVES, 


12 dozen white patent ladies* gloves 
12 ditto black ditto 
12 ditto black and white sUk ditto 
4 ditto coloured silk ditto 


100 gross best long wine corks 
40 pairs of bellows, small sizes 
34 lbs. wax candles, 5 to a pound 
24 ditto sperm, ditto 
300 lbs. boiled horse hair 
5 dozen coffee mills 


13 doten gentlemen's wash leather gloves 
13 ditto ladies* leather habits 
13 ditto ditto Limerick kid, &c. mostly long 
3 ditto best Cavalry gloves 

SUNDRIES. 

100 gross Dutch pipes, 4 dozen in a box 
Toys assorted, mostly tin, £60 
24 gross best gilt coat buttons 
12 ditto jacket ditto 
6 ditto breast ditto 
3 large organs, with spare barrels, &c. 


An Account of the official Value of JmporU fronts and Exports to England^ together tcith the Revenue 
derived therefrom^ taken from Papers submitted to Parliament. 


Years. 


IMPORTS raoM ENGLAND. 



EXPORTS 


DUTIHi.S coi.i.ECTaD in 

KNtJLAND 

ON 


BritUh 


Foreign 





TO 


Imuoru 


Export* 


1 

"" ■ 



Merchandise. 


Merchandise, 

Total. 


ENGLAND. 

from the Cape. 

1 totheCap& 

Total. 



£ 

*. d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

S, 

d. 

£ a. 

d. 

£ 

a. 


£ a. 

~d. 


~T~’ 

1. 

1797 

82,871 

7 

6 

4,759 1 

0 

87,630 

8 

6 

7,778 3 

11 

2,376 

0 

10 

390 13 

3 

2,775 

14 

1 

1798 

163,913 

16 

3 

6,708 8 

0 

170,621 

16 11 

1,473 10 

6 

52 

1 

2 

496 9 

2 

.540 

10 

4 

1799 

377,0.35 

11 

6 

9,196 15 

0 

286,232 

6 

e 

35,680 3 

0 

3,331 

2 

0 

103 3 

0 

3,434 

5 

0 

1800 

60,34/) 

3 

0 

8,735 16 

11 

69,075 

19 

11 

14,274 10 

0 

1,028 

5 

3 

57 2 

10 

L085 

8 

1 

1801 

69,378 

17 

2 

7,934 11 

2 

77,313 

8 

4 

7,237 14 

2 

2,403 

3 

8 

188 12 

G 

2^591 

16 

2 

1802 

16,689 

17 

6 

254 18 

10 

16,944 

16 

4 

12,3.34 13 

10 

1,872 

8 

5 

103 6 

10 

1,975 

15 

.3 

1803 



— 


■— — 


6,379 17 


2,793 

9 

10 

— — 


2,793 

9 10 

1804 

— 

— 


— 


— 


227 14 

4 

291 

9 

2 

. - 


291 

9 

2 

1805 

— — 

— 


■ ' 


• ' 


5 12 

(a 

7 

13 

9 

. - 


7 

13 

9 

1806 

180,537 

6 

6 

9,251 8 

4; 

189,788 

14 10 

— 

1 

- 


7,210 8 

6 

7,210 

8 

0 

1807 

88,384 

18 

7 

7,,568 18 


95,971 

16 

10 

5,703 13 1« 

2,205 

7 

7 

.3,372 1 

10 

5,577 

8 

5 

1808 

245,602 

13 

7 

10,, 367 5 

0 

255,969 

18 

7 

17,444 17 


7,186 

19 

2 

6,682 12 

4 

13,869 

11 

6 

1809 

311,816 

0 

8 

[10,352 6 


332,168 

6 111 

5,796 11 


2,371 

10 

0 

8,6.50 1 

7 

11,021 

11 

_7 


£ a. d. 

Amount of imports in 13 years 1,581,717 13 8 

Ditto of exports ditto 114,337 3 10 


£ a. d. 

Amount of imports in 13 years 1,581,717 13 8 

Ditto of exports ditto 114,337 3 10 


The imports exceeded the exports . . . nC 1,467, .387 10 10 


Being on an average i?l 12,876 per annum. 

The accounts for 1810 are not yet made up at the custom-house; but the export of British commodi- 
ties has considerably exceeded that of any former period. 


G2 
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IMPORTS FROM INDIA. 

Large quantities of Piece Goods manufactured at Surat, on the Coromandel Coast, and at Bengal, 
were annually imported by individuals in the ships of the East India Company, or in country vessels 
under their sanction ; but at present the Company reserves this trade to itself. 


List of Surat Goods suitable to the Cape Market. 


SURAT NAMES. 

Dimensions in 

Cubits, 

Prime cost in 
Rupees. 

500 Neganepauts 

18 by 1 

100 to 105 

1,000 Major Niccannees; these answer to Cud- 
dalore Hospital ginghams ; should be thick 
and strong 

18 by 1 

120 to 130 

3,000 Blue Byrampauts, of Surat manufacture 
only, very full colour and thick ; if this can- 
not be procured, the blue cloth of Madras 
or Bengal will not do 

18by 1 

80 to 85 

1,000 blue Saloopauts, very thick and close wove; 
if not to be set got, none to be sent . . 

17 by 1 

60 to 65 

600 Niccannees Major 

14 by 1 

120 to 130 

500 ditto, a little better 

14 by 1 

125 to 136 

300 large tapseils 

14 by 1 

80 to 85 

300 ditto different stripe and fine 

14 by 1 

95 to 100 

500 blue Bejautapauts ; these answer exactly to 
the Cuddalore cambays 

18 by 1 

85 to 90 

600 red Bejautapauts 

18 by 1 

90 to 95 

500 blue Chelloes 

18 by 1 

80 to 85 

N. B. 500 Shu ts to be made of this kind. 

500 blue chelloes 

18 by 1 

85 to 90 

600 red chelloes 

18 by 1 

110 to 116 

500 PhofaHa check 

18 by 1 

100 to 105 

1,000 Lungee mugrub 

18 by 1 

115 to 125 

600 Chalias. A stuff used by the Malays and 
Telingas for trowsers ; to have no border, 

if possible 

2,000 blue shirts of the lowest price dyed cloth, 
stitched with white thread, not to exceed { 
each I 

by 1 

1 

1 to li 


In the above goods, the quality need not be fine; the chief recommendation is, as they are for the 
clothing of slaves, a strong, rather coarse thread, and very close thick texture. 

These articles are extremely difficult to be procured at Surat, but nearly aU of them may be imitated 
and made at Bernagore, near Calcutta, or at Cuddalore, on the Coast of Coromandel; and at rates nearly 
the same as at Surat, by advancing money to the weavers, and allowing them three months time, which is 
by far the preferable mode of procuring the above description of goods. 
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List of Madras and Coast Piece Goods suitable to the Cape Market. 

PuNJUM Cloth. 

Funjum is ft kind of clothe of a peculiar strong texture, nuuiufactured in the Northern Gircars, on the 
Coast of Coromandel. A punjum is the mark of quality, and consbts of 120 threads, and increases l)y 2 
punjums; the lowest i» 10 in the breadth, the coarsest made, and called No. 10 Funjum, from which it 
increases by 2, and the 6ner the threads, the greater number of punjums are contained in tlie breadth, up 
to 40, the finest of this sort of cloth made. The numbers are 10, 12, 14, 10, 18j 20, and so up to 40. 

This kind of cloth in the lower numbers, has lieen lately imitated with success in the llaraniliaul 
country ; but is made up in pieces, only about half the length of the Circar cloth, and culled Salempores. 

The under-mentioned goods to be the Company’s size, if possible; but if not to be procured, tlie pri- 
vate cloth, and to have as little congee as possible, and be put up perfectly dry ; for il* damp, they will rot. 


400 pieces, bleached punjums . 

. No. 14 

. . 60 Pagodas per corge. 

400 ditto . ditto .... 

. . 22 . 

. . 70 

ditto 

400 ditto . ditto . . . . 

. . 24 . 

. . 80 

ditto 

400 ditto . ditto . . . . 

. . 30 . 

. . 120 

ditto 

1000 ditto brown Punjums . . 

. . 14 . 

. . 60 

ditto 

2000 ditto cut in half pieces . . 

14 . 

. . 25 

ditto 


300 pieces Dungaree of a good quality, rather fine, and bleached for towels. 

In the purchasing punjum cloth, of the bleached kind, none to be lower than No. 14, and of the brown, 
none finer than that number, and cut into half pieces. The private cloths answer the market, but tho 
Company’s being wider and longer, are preferred; yet they do not yield a difiference of price, proportioned 
to the increased cost in India. 

Tinnevelly, or Madura Goods. 


100 Aunniketchies, a kind of long cloth 4 Pagodas a piece 

100 ditto . . . ditto 5 ditto 

100 ditto . . . ditto 6 ditto 

200 Puttonketchies, white IJ ditto 

100 Cattaketchies 1 ditto 


These cloths being made of a hard long grained cotton, are of an even regular texture, and resemble 
Europe linen more than any of the Indian cloths; and in point of comfort in a warm climate, an<l durability, 
are preferable to the Circar long cloths, which arc made from a very short grained soft cotton, and are 
very apt to rend in washing, and when in use; yet they are cheaper by at least 30 per cent, than the nor- 
thern long cloths, and for the Europe market they would certainly answer well.. 

Mausulipatum Goods. 

100 Pieces of fine Handkerchiefs, white ground, purple check, 2 Pagodas each 


100 ditto, blue and red check .......... 2 ditto 

100 ditto, white ground, light blue and narrow retl check . 2 <litto 

100 ditto, ditto, red and dark blue check .... 2 ditto 

100 ditto, ditto, red check , . . 2 ditto 

100 ditto, dark red grounds with half white narrow stripes, 

and no white spaces in the comers 2 ditto 

100 ditto, red ground, with a yellowish unbleached red check 2 ditto 

1300 ditto coarse handkerchiefs, very dark red grounds, with 


narrow white stripes, and no white spaces in the comer H ditto 
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List of Bengal Piece Goode sutlable to the CapeMarkeU 


4000 Beerboom Gurrahs, the best and thickest, 36 by 2^, 


.'300 Mamoodies, Mow kind, if possible . 36 by S a Sj, 

1000 Emerties 23 & 24, by 2, 

500 Allahabad Sannoes . . 40 by 2|, 

500 ditto Cossaca 40 by 2|, 

500 Tandah Cossaes 40 by 2^, 

500 Chittabully Baflacs 25 by 2, 

500 Callapatty Baflaes 25 by 2, 

1000 White Baflaes 36 by 2, 

2000 Blue Bernagore Romals . . . . 10 in a piece, 
400 Muslin Handkerchiefs, 1 yard square, not to exceed 
100 ditto, finer ditto, not to exceed 


200 Nainsooks in half pieces for neckcloths, full yard wide 


at 5 Rupees each 

at 5 

ditto 

at 4 

ditto 

at 5 

ditto 

at 5 

ditto 

at 5 

ditto 

at 4 

ditto 

at 4 

ditto 

at 4 

ditto 

atS| 

ditto 

. 8 

ditto 

. 16 

ditto 

20 

ditto 


General Remarks on Bengal Cloths. 

Gurrahs ought always to form one fourth of an investment of white goods; Mamoodies another 
fourth, and of the other articles of white goods the name is of no material consequence, if long and wide, 
such as 36 and 40 cubits, by 2 and 2i. 

Beerboom Gurrahs should be of a very good kind, or the Company's rejected ones, 36 by 2^; this is an 
article for which there is always a great demand at the Cape; in ordinary times they cost about 80, but 
sometimes are as high as 105 rupees per corge. 

Mamoodies may be reckoned the next be.st article of white cloth, of middling quality, and ought to 
be the longest and widest possible. The usual size is 36, and 4^) cubits by 2 ; the gold ends must not be 
overlooked, as they are of consequence to the sale amongst the Dutch. Mamoodies cost from 90 to 100 
rupees per corge. 

Bernagore Blue Romals, 10 handkerchiefs in a piece, should be full yard square each, and co.st 
fi’om 65 to 75 rupees per corge; they must be very dark blue, and the cross stripes of white very faint, or 
tinged with blue, and no white at the corners. 


Other Articles of Bengal Produce suitable to the Cape Market. 

Chintz, ordinary, in pieces of 12 cubits by 2, on a tolerably good cloth; to cost about 35 to 40 rupees 
per corge, and only three grounds, red, black, and white, all small sprigs and flower patterns. The white 
ground may display as great a variety of colour as possible, except yellow or orange, which do not suit 
at the Cape. The red grounds to have only white sprigs, and the black only white sprigs. No striped 
pattern, however handsome, suits the Dutch taste. 

Chintz, fine. The same as the preceding, in regard to colours, length, and breadth, to cost 70 or 80 
rupees a corge; answers very well on Jondah Cossaes, in whole pieces; these come to about 10 or 12 
rupees a piece. 

Chintz Handkerchiefs, upon twilled dimity, pretty fine, and the small real shawl spot, imitated as 
near as possible, with broad borders, and a long twisted knotted fringe, of three sizes, 2, 25 ^, and 3 cubits 
square. The same patterns on common cloth also answer for the slaves. 
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MusIins, flowered, a few pieces of the Santi|)ore kind, that cost 15 to 16 rupees; but no fine muslins, 
muslin handkerchiefs, doreas, or charconuas, answer at the Cape; the little of articles of this description 
used, they get from England, of British manufacture, considerably cheaper tlian tliey can be brought from 
India. 

Shirts, of middling cloth, for the better sort of people, but not to cost above two rupees each, without 
ruffles ; and coarse ones for the soldiers, not to cost aliove one rupee each ; and skirts made of coarse blue 
cloth for the slaves, as much under a rupee as possible, but not to exceed it. 

Shawls, real India, are in great request at the Cape, and usually sell well. 

Rice is, in years of ordinary plenty, only an article of luxury among the Dutch, and seen only at their 
tables with curry; in these times, the finer and whiter the rice is, the better; the white Patna rice is then 
the article to be taken, for which tliey will give from 7 to 10 rix dollars per lOOlbs. Dutch weight; but in 
times of scarcity, when their wheat crops fail, rice becomes an article of food from necessity: then the com- 
mon cargo rice is acceptable, and bears a price from 6 to y rix dollars per lOOlbs. The most convenient 
packages are bags of 1151bs. English, which will turn out a Dutch hundred of lOTlbs. 

Sugar, from none being produced in the Colony, generally yields a good price; and in proportion to 
its whiteness, is valued at 2 to 3 schillings a pound. 

Sugar Cavdv, from Bengal, also answers in boxes of 112 and 561bs, each. 

Soap, Bengal, is now made little inferior to Europe, and has the advantage of washing equally well 
with salt as with fresh water. The best packages to put it up in, ai'e boxes of 1 cwt. and | cwt. which, 
allowing for loss of weight, turns out at the Cape a full Dutch hundred, and the small, half a Dutch hundred. 


List and Description of Teak Timber suitable for the Cape Market. 


DESCRIPTION. 

DIMENSIONS. 


broad. 

thick. 

lODR. 

2 Duggies, best kind, free from cracks, &c. 

22 

22 

40 

200 ditto 

12 

14 

20 

200 ditto 

12 

12 

22 

300 Arties . » . 

9 

11 

25 

500 ditto . 

6 

8 

22 

200 ditto 

8 

10 

12 

100 Planks for mortar beds 

24 

10 

15 

200 Shinbins . 

15 

4 

25 

200 ditto 

18 

5 

30 

100 ditto . 

,12 

4 

22 

200 ditto 

12 

3 

22 

500 Planks 

12 

2 

22 

800 ditto 

12 

H 

22 

800 ditto . 

12 

U 

22 

1,000 ditto 

12 

1 

22 

50.000 Staves, split, not sawed ..... 

25.000 Sheathing boards 

6to7 

Hto4 

6 

7to8 

1 to 4 

1 9 


The measurement is what the Dutch call Rynlandach, and is a trifle larger than the English; 
consequently the above dimensions, when the English rule is applied, should be full measure. 

The pipe staves of Teak timber, although not used for making casks, as the Teak tastes the wine, 
are sometimes used for spirits. They are principally used for the roofs of houses ; and on account of the 
established rule amongst the Dutch, of placing the beams on the roofs of their houses at certain distances, 
the boaids must be of the exact length to cover three beams, and exactly 6 feet long, at which length they 
are worth a rix dollar each, but if one inch shorter, only half the value. 

The sheathing boards must be all whole and unbroken pieces; the double boards are preferable to the 
tingle, and will yield 2 rix dollars each. 
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The teak timber of Java is preferred to that from the Coast of Malabar at the Cape of Good Hope. 
The following articles of Batavia produce used to be imported by the Dutch; but instead thereof, they 
are supplied from India and China by the Company's ships. 


20,0001b8. coffee. 

100 leagei’s arrack. 
2,000 bundles rattans. 
200 jars sweetmeats. 


200 jars pickles. 

200 battles soy. 
2,0001b8. dried ginger. 
2,0001bs. turmeric. 


8,00(Hbs. tamarinds. 
200 bags sago. 

200 bags pepper. 
5001bs. cardamoms. 


Of Teas, Nankeens, China ware, 8ec. large quantities are consumed; and the Company have an invest, 
ment landed annually from their homeward-bound China ships, of most kinds of China goods. The 
Colony is therefore in general well supplied,— Of spices but a small quantity is consumed. One hundred 
parcels, each containing a pound of cinnamon, cloves, mace, and nutmegs, is enough for a year. 

EXPORTS. 

The chief articles, the growth and produce of the Colony, exported to Europe, America, and the 
East Indies, are 


Almonds. 

Hides. 

Soap. 

Wheat. 

Aloes. 

Lion skins. 

Salt provisions. 

Wines. 

Brandy, 

Leopard skins. 

Seahorse teeth. 

Wool. 

Dried fruits. 

Ostrich feathers. 

Tobacco. 

Whale oil 

Elephants’ teeth. j 

Raisins. 

Tiger skins. 

Whalebone. 


The amount of the above is but trifling. Priae goods are occasionally to be procured ; but together 
they form but a small proportion of the value of the imports. The merchants therefore purchase Govern- 
ment bills to make their remittances, at a heavy discount, generally from 15 to 25 per cent. 

American ships frequently stop at the Cape on their outward voyage to China, to dispose of a part of 
their cargoes consisting generally of lumber, for which they receive bills on India, or Spanish dollars. 

CAPE WINES. 

There are several kinds of wine made in the Colony. The principal are Constantia, red and white; 
Maag, Madeira, Muscadell, and Malmsey. 

Constantia is the produce of two farms, called Great and Little Constantia, situate about midway between 
Table and False Bay. Great care is taken in the manufacture of it : no fruit but such as is fuU ripe, or 
stalks, are suffered to go into the press. The genuine Constantia is a very racy.and delicate dessert wine, 
and has something peculiarly agreeable in the flavour of it. The produce of the two farms used to be about 
60 pipes of the red, and 100 of the white. The Dutch Company reserved to themselves the exclusive 
sale of the Constantia; but there are now other farms, that produce wine, which, in point of goodness, 
nearly equals it: this is called Maag, or stomach wine, and is sold rather cheaper than Constantia. 

Cape Madeira is a heavy, strong, sweetish wine, seldom sent to Europe, as it is not much esteemed. 
The inferior kinds of wine are very cheap, and produced in great abundance. 

Cape brandy bears a strong resemblance to whiskey, but is much more fiery, and considered pernicious 
to the health, unless kept for some time. It should not therefore be shipped as stores, without its age being 
ascertained ; unless in cases of urgent necessity. 
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TARIFF OF IMPORT AND EXPORT DUTIES AT THE CAPE. 
Import Duties on European Manufactures. 


1. British goods in British ships Duty free 

8. Foreign goods in British slilps 5 per cent. 

3. British goods in foreign ships 7 ditto 

4. Foreign goods in foreign ships 15 ditto 

5. Prize goods on the vendue roll 5 ditto 


(i. N. B. Goods transhipped in the harbour, are to pay 

import duties, but they may be afterwards landed Duty free 

Indian Produce. 

1 . By British ships from any part of India, or the east- 


ward, on prime cost 5 per cent. 

2. By neutrals from a foreign settlement (supposing 

a permission to be granted) 15 ditto 

3. Prize goods, supposing them to be sold under peculiar 

circumstances for consumption, upon sale price 10 ditto 

4. Indian articles from England in British ships . . 7 ditto 

Exportation Duties on Colonial Produce. 

1. To a foreign Port 3 per cent. 

3. If shipped for a British port 2 ditto 

3. Provisions 5 ditto 

But sea stock (liquors excepted) for passengers, is allowed to be shipped, Duty free. 

European Articles. 

1. Re-exported, if for a foreign port 5 percent. 

If for a British settlement 4 ditto 


Indian Produce. 

1. If exported by the East India Company, or by 

their licence 5 per cent. 

Prize goods sold for exportation 5 ditto 

TARIFF OF FEES AND EXPENCES TO BE CHARGED AT THE CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

Entrance of ships 4 rix dollars 

For landing a cargo, or shipping a cargo, each . . . 10 ditto 

Entrance of a coasting vessel Gratis 

For landing her cargo, or shipping a cargo, each . . 2 ditto 

Permit to import or export merchandise 1 ditto 

Permit for sea stores, baggage, and other trifles ... 4 ditto 

Manifest 1 ditto 

Clearance of ships 4 ditto 

Clearance of coasting vessel 1 ditto 

Pass for a vessel trading on the coast 2 ditto 

H 
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PORT REGULATIONS. 

1. When your vessel is properly moored with bower anchors, or at least with one, and a very heavy 
stream anchor and good cable, and good buoys and buoy ropes, you are to take the exact place of the ship 
by bearings of two landmarks, and depth of water, and should any accident occur, by which your ship may 
drift from her situation, or lose her anchors, you must be careful in taking good bearings at the time, and 
depth of water, and notify the same in writing to the Port Office: and it is particularly recommended to 
you to keep your ship as snug as possible, to counteract the periodical winds which sometimes blow with 
great violence. 

2. You are, within twenty-four hours after giving security at the Colonial Secretary’s Office, to lodge 
the certificate of your having done so at the Port Office, and to leave there your address or place of abode 
when on shore. 

3. No boat can ship, tranship, or bring on shore any goods, wares, or merchandise, without a permit 
from the Custom House, which is to particularize the nature and number of packages, &c. Nor can any 
boats be permitted to land goods (except King's .stores) any where but at the public wharf, without per- 
mission from the Custom House; and when Iui\ded, they must be taken away within twenty-four hours, or 
they will be liable to seizure. 

4. \ on are not to allow any deserter from the Navy or Army, or any runaway slave to be harboured 
on board your ship, under tlie penalty of 500 rix dollars. 

5. You are not to harbour or receive seamen, or seafaring men, or landsmen, of any nation or colour, 
without a certificate from the Commanding 'Officer of His Majesty’s ships or vessels of war on this station, 
with regard to seuirteu and seafaring men, mid of the Captain of the Port with regard to landsmen and 
others, countersigned by the 'Fiscal: nor receive any person on board without a due certificate, under the 
penalty in the bond signed by you at the Secretary’s Office. 

6. You are not to leave any pasienger or other person behind you in the Colony, without permission 
from the Colonial Secretary’s Office ; and all persons deserting or absenting themselves from your ship, are 
to be notified at the Port and Fiscal’s Offices, that they may be apprehended as soon as possible. 

7. You are not to attempt to take away any specie out of this Colony, without special permission ; the 
penalty for so doing is, confiscation of the boat or craft that takes it away, the property confiscated, with a 
penalty of three times the amount, together with twelve months imprisonment. 

8. Your boats cannot be permitted to remain on shore after gun fire at night, except in cases when 
the public service requires your ship to be quickly watered. 

9. You must give notice at the Custom IIou.se at least two days previous to your sailing from Table 
Bay, and three days’ notice from Simon’s Bay; and in order to admit of all possible means, and to 
give sufficient time for researches to be made for de.serters and runaway slaves, you are to cause your ship’s 
ensign to be hoisted at the main-top-gallant-inast-head, forty-eight hours previous to your intended depar- 
ture, in order thereliy to notify it to the public. 

10. In failure of complying Avith any one of these several instructions so enumerated, you will for 
such offence incur a penalty of 500 rix dollars, over and above the other pains and penalties as by law 
establislied. 


List- of Prices on the Hire of Waggon and Saddle Horses at Cape Town. 
1. For the hire from Cape Town to Simon’s Town, and the next day back. 


Of a covered waggon, or chariot . . . . . . 46 rix dollars 

Of a cni ricle, or cart with tivo wheels , . . . . 30 ditto 

Of a saddle horse 10 ditto 
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2. Any renter detaining a waggon or horse in Simon's Town, is to pay, in addition to the above-men- 


tioned prices, daily 

For a covered waggon or chariot IG rix dollars 

For a curricle or cart 12 ditto 

For a saddle horse 3 ditto 


3. For hire from Cape Town to Simon's Town, or from Simon’s Town to the Cape, and not in return. 


Of a covered waggon or chariot 38 rix dollars 

Of a curricle or cart 20 ditto 

Of a saddle horse 7 ditto 


4'. For transporting goods from Cope Town to Simon's Town, or from Simon’s Town to the Cope. 

On a horse waggon 38 rix dollars 

On a bullock waggon 24 ditto 

But a waggon being hired to carry a load from Cape Town to Simon’s Town, and the next day a 
load from Simon’s Town to the Cape in return. 

On a horse waggon 46 rix dollars 

On a bullock waggon 34 ditto 

ti. For hire of waggons, intending to pass Muysenburg, without freight or passengers, and there hired 
or stopped for the purpose of carrying goods or passengers to Cape Town or Simon's Town, whither they 


w^re bound for. 

Of a covered waggon or chariot 15 rix dollars 

Of a gig or cart 10 ditto 

Of a bullock waggon 15 ditto 

6. For transporting a load of hay to tlie Hout Bay 24 ditto 

Ditto to Muysenburg 20 ditto 


Ditto, from either place, one half more. 


7 For hire from Cape Town to other districts not enumerated above. 


Of a covered waggon or chariot 18 rix dollars 

Of an open waggon 16 ditto 

Of a gig 10 ditto 

Of a bullock waggon 12 ditto 


These prices may be asked per day, during the first three days; but beyond that period, two rix dollars 
less for each day. Of a saddle horse, for three days or less, four rix dollars per day; but for more days, 
three rix dollars per day. 

8. For a freight, to or from the country districts, not at a further distance than Witteboomen, twelve 
fix dollars. 

9. It will, however, be allowed to the parties to contract for less prices, but the lessors may not de- 
mand more than the prices above stipulated. 
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FALSE BAY— SIMON'S BAY. 


PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

The Cape is an excellent place for refreshments; all sorts of provisions being in abundance, and at 
moderate prices. 

Beef is to be got; the prime parts sixpence a pound, the other in proportion. 

Mutton, threepence per pound ; but taking beef and mutton together, one third of the former, and 
two thirds of the latter, two pounds and a quarter for sixpence. 

Ducks and fowls vary according to their size, and the demand. 

Of fruits, the Colony produces many kinds in abundance, and reasonable. 

The vegetables, such as cabbages, brocoli, cauliflowers, &c. are very excellent; the seeds of them are 
an acceptable present in all parts of India, and are frequently carried from the Cape to the British settle- 
ments, as an article of trade. 

The water, which is good, is brought to the pier by pipes, where boats may lie and fill tlieir casks 
with a hose; or if it is not convenient to use your own boats, country boats may be had to water the ship, 
at a Spanish dollar a butt. Firewood is very scarce and dear. In fine weather, the town is well supplied 
with fish of several kinds. 


FALSE BAY 

Is formed by the Cape of Good Hope on the west side, and Cape Falso to the eastward; the distance 
from Cape to Cape is about 5 leagues, and its extent to the northward about the same distance. Four 
leagues to the northward of the Cape Point, near the N.W. corner of False Bay, and at the foot of the 
highest mountain on the coast, is situated 

SIMON’S, OR SEAMAN’S BAY. 

This is only a small bay, or cove; and in the winter months, from April to September, when Table Bay 
is unsafe, ships put in here, and are sheltered from all winds, except the S. E. 

The town is small; the houses are neat. Close to the landing-place is a range of warehouses, well 
stocked with marine and other stores. At a short distance from this, is a commodious and handsome 
house, where the commanding officer resides. A little higher up, on the brow of a hill overlooking the bay, 
is a large building, which the Dutch used for a hospital; but it is now converted into excellent barracks 
for the troops stationed here. There is a saluting battery, near the landing place, which is a wooden pier, 
where boats may lie at all times ; the water is brought down to the pier by pipes, and conveyed into the 
casks by hoses with ease and expedition. 

About half a mile from the town, to the eastward, is a space called the Company's garden, well stocked 
with vegetables, &c. for the use of shipping. About half way between the town and garden is a strong 
battery, which commands great part of the bay; besides which, there are a few small batteries, on a level 
with the sea, and guns planted at different places, to prevent an enemy landing on the beach. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

The generality of supplies are procured here upon the same terms as at Cape Town. Ships occasion- 
ally send their long boats over to a bay in Hottentot Holland, on the eastern side of False Bay, where 
poultry and many other refreshments are to be got rather more reasonably than at Simon’s Town. The 
bay abounds with fish, many of them excellent, particularly tlie stone brassems, or Hottentot fish. 
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MOSSEL BAY. 

The southern extremity of this Bay is Cape St. Blaze, in latitude 34° 10' South, and longitude 22° 18’ 
East. The bay is open to the S. E. winds, which throw in a heavy swell. The marks for anchorage are. 
Seal Island N. W. by W. the corn magazine, S. W. by S. and the outer point South; you are then in 7| 
fathoms water, and about three quarters of a mile from the shore. There is a Port-holder here, who Iws 
charge of the corn magazine, which is a strong building, 150 feet in length, and will hold 10,000 bushels 
of corn. The Colony at the Cope draws considerable quantities of grain from this place. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

The best mode of procuring supplies is by application to the Port-holder, unless you are acquainted 
with the language; they would then be obtained more reasonably. Beef and mutton may be purchased 
from 2d. to 3d. per lb. A sheep at about six schillings. Vegetables and fruit are scarce. Fish are caught 
in abundance; and good oysters and muscles are to be procured. Only bru.sh-wood i.s to be got near the 
bay; but at a small distance up one of tbe rivers, there i.s plenty of large timber. Water is easily to be had 
from a spring near the landing place, and can be conveyed into the boats by a hose. Wheat is about 22 
rix dollars the load, under three shillings sterling the bushel. 

PLETTEMBERG BAY. 

Seal Cape, or Cape Delgado, the S. W. point of tliis bay, is in latitude 34° G South, and longitude 
23° 48 East. It is an open roadstead, but tbe anchoring ground is good in 17 or 18 fathoms. The land- 
ing-place is on a sandy beach, near the Governor’s house, which is neat and spacious. Here is a magazine 
for timber, 200 feet long, and a strong and commodious building as a barrack for troops, where a small 
detachment of the Cape Regiment i.s always stationed. 

COINS. 

The Cape paper money passes current here; and Spanish dollars vary from 11 to 12[ sciiillings paper 
currency, each. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

For the use of the military, tea, sugar, and a few European commodities are brought; for trade here, 
coarse woollens, camhlets, cutlery, tar, iron, lead, coarse India chintz, blue Baftas, Gurrahs, Doosooties, 
and unbleached linens, in return for elephants’ teeth, aloc.s, and timber : of the latter, large cpiantities arc 
sent to the Cape, and spars may be procured of sufficient dimensions for masts to line of battle ship.s, from 
a forest, about twelve miles to the N. W. of the landing place, which abounds with timber of large dimen- 
sions, fit for ship and house building. Timber in planks might be purchased here, 12 to 14 inches wide, 
and 1-inch thick, at about 3d. per foot in paper currency. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

At a short di.stance up a small river, whose entrance is generally closed by a sandy bar, is a consider- 
able farm-liouse, where it would be advisable to apply for \s'hat is required. Beef and mutton is about .‘kl. 
per lb. Fowls 15d. to 18d. each. Fruit and vegetables are rather scarce; fish is in abundance. The 
watering is rather difficult here, as you have to roll the casks nearly 300 yards over a heavy saml, ajid tO' 
raft them through a surf, which frequently breaks high upon the beach. 
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ALGOA, OR ZWARTKOP’S BAY. 

This boy U about 10 leagues in extent from Cape Recife, or Rocky Cape, its S. W, point, to Cape 
Padron, its N. E. extreme. Cape Recife is in latitude 2 South, and longitude 26® 40 East. You 
may anchor in any part of the bay, and chuse your depth of water; the common anchorage is otfthe land- 
ing place, in 7 fathoms, about three quarters of a mile from the shore, a small river, called Baker's river, 
bearing W. half S. the outermost point of the land S. by E. On the North side of the river, a blockhouse 
has been erected, sui rounded with a palisade, for the defence of the landing place, and to keep the Caffres 
in awe. The common landing place is at the blockhouse. About 200 of the Cape regiment are generally 
stationed here, 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Very little trade is carried on here, it being kept principally as a depot for provisions; a few articles 
may be disposed of to the military, particularly eatables and drinkables, for which you are paid in paper cur- 
rency; and to the farmers in the neighbourhood, a small quantity of the commodities enumerated at Plet- 
tcmberg Bay, may be exchanged for the articles you may stand in need of. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

The readiest way of procuring supplies is by application to the commanding officer of the troops sta- 
tioned here, who will send round to the farmers. The cattle here are large and very fat, and may be pur- 
chased for 8 or 10 rix dollars each, weighing 6 cwt. Veal, at about 2 stivers a pound. Sheep, 6 to 8 schillings 
each. Poultry equally reasonable; and from the stores, a ship in distress might procure salt provisions, spirits, 
and grain. Potatoes, cabbages, and turnips are to be met with in small quantities ; and dried fruits in abun- 
dance. Of fish, Roman snappers, and many otliers equally good, may be caught near the islands and rocks in 
the bay. Firewood is to be got a few miles up the country. There is a good spring of fresh water about 100 
yards within Baker’s river ; and about tlirec quarters of a mile to the southwaril is a small run of water, 
called Baker’s Fountain, from whctice with a westerly wind any number of casks may be easily rafted off. 

About 10 leagues to the eastward of Cape Padron, and 3 from the Main of Africa, lies the rock on 
which the Doddington East Indiaman was lost in 175.5. She was outward-bound, and had made 11 degrees 
meridian distance from Cape Lagullas. Judging they were near the Coast of Madagascar, and the passage 
open, they bore away to the northward; but on the 17th of July, about a quarter before one in the morn- 
ing, they struck, saw the breakers, and in less than a quaiter of an hour the ship went to pieces. Out of 
270 people, only 23 were saved. They remained six months on this rock, to which they gave the name of 
Bird Island, and built a sloop out of the wreck. The chief officer and 16 people, being all that remained 
alive, went to Madagascar in her; wliere the Caimarvon outward-bound East Indiaman took them on boaid, 
and carried them to MadruvS 
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NATAL. 

The River Infanta, or Great Fish River, the extent of the Cape Colony to the eastward, is the 
southernmost boundary of the coast of Natal, so called because the Portuguese discovered it on Christmas 
Day, 1497. The only place frequented by the Europeans is 

PORT NATAL, 

Which is situated in latitude 29° 56 South, and longitude about 31° 30 East. The river is wide at 
its entrance, but is only fit for small vessels. The bar is very dangerous, not having more than 5 leet at 
low water, and the sea rises but 5 feet more, except in the months of September and October, when yon 
will find about 12 feet at high water. The course on the bar is to the S. W. the swell being very great; 
but as it is very narrow, two or three seas will carry you over, and then you deepen your water to 3 4 
and 5 fathoms. When you are about a mile within the river, you perceive a piece of barren ground at the 
declivity of a hill, over against which you may anchor in 4 fathoms, at a cable’s length from the shore; the 
safest way is to moor with hawsers to the rocks on shore. 

This place was much frequented by the earlier voyagers to Intlia; but at present very little trade is 
carried on, except with the Portuguese from Mosambique, who import coarse piece-goods, chiefly blue 
cloth, iron, beads, tobacco, and spirits; and receive in return, elephants’ teeth, cattle, and sometimes amber- 
gris. The natives are apparently inoffensive, but generally go armed with lances, bows and arrows; 
their houses are built of straw and mats, but in a neat manner. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Tlie bullocks here are large and good, and |>oultry in plenty, in exchange for small articles, such as 
buttons, iron hoops, &c. The river abounds with fish, and turtle is occasionally to be met with. 
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DELAGOA BAY. 


DELAGOA BAY, 

So caflcd by tlie English, is named by the Portuguese and other nations, Bay of Lorenzo Marques, 
from the name ot its discoverer, and also tlie Bay of the Holy Ghost: it is of considerable extent, being 
about 7 leagues hroud from East to AVest, and near 20 leagues deep from North to South; but the channel, 
on account of the shoals on both sides, is not more than five miles in breadth. The North Point, or Cape 
St. Mary’s, the N. b'. point of the island of the same name, is in latitude 25° 58 South, and longitude 33° 
15' East. This island is sejiarated from the main land by a narrow rocky channel. 

There are three principal rivers in this bay, viz. Manica, Delagoa, or English River, and Macha- 
vanna. The first is the northernmost, and when this bay was discovered by the Portuguese in 1545, was 
the only one navigable for large vessels; here they formed a settlement, and built a fort, some vestiges of 
which still remaiu, but abandoned it in consequence of its entrance being choked w’ith sand. The second 
is Delagoa, or English River, which has a bar with about 15 feet on it at low water: this is the only 
one at present frequented by English vessels. The Dutch settled a factory here, w hich they held till 1727, 
when a strong squadron of English pirates, who had their rendezvous on Madagascar, after plundering the 
Dutch warehouses, rased them and the fort to the ground. In 1777, an establishment was made here, on 
account of the Austrian, or Ostend East India Company, under the command of Colonel Bolts, who built 
warehouses, and erected a battciy of 12 guns on the south side of the river: the Imperialists remained but 
three years in possession, when, in consequence of a protest from the Portuguese Government, the Cabinet of 
Vienna disavowed the settlement, and a force was sent from Goa, who treated the Imperialists in a similar 
manner to that in which the Dutch were treated by the pirates in 1727; their ships, effects, and men, having 
been seized and carried off. The third, or Machav anna River, is the southernmost; it is about 8 leagues 
from Delagoa River, and is not navigable for ships ; but a boat that draws only 6 feet water, can go 30 leagues 
above the entrance, where the trade is carried on, and where the chief usually resides. 

Delagoa River is much frequented by South Sea whalers, as the bay abounds in whales, and is very 
commodious and safe. It is navigalde by vessels drawing about 12 feet water, for upwards of 40 miles, 
and for large boats near 200. Ships oomnionly lie about 2 miles up the river, where they have good depth 
of water, anti arc j)erfectly secure from all wduds. A considerable trade was formerly carried on at the rivers 
in the bay, for clei)Iiants’ teeth and gold dust. Few English ships now visit the bay for that purpose ; but 
the Portuguese carry on a small trade with the natives. There are several chiefs on the south side of the 
river ; but they are all subject to one who resides near the village where the ships anchor. The houses of 
the natives are neat, and circular, about 15 feet in diameter, having only one entrance, and surrounded 
with palisadoes about four feet high. 3'he natives are Caffres, of a bright black colour, but not numerous, 
probably 10,00() in the whole bay. They seem a good-natured and harmless people, but sharp and cun- 
ning, and ask three times more than tlicy will take for their goods. They are great beggars, particularly 
on the north side of the river : the native.s at a distance up the rivers are reckoned more traiterous and 
ferocious than those in the hay, and you must be continually on your guard when trading with them. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

I’he Portuguese send a ship here from Mosambique occasionally, and the Persees on the Malabar coast 
finvc sent small vessels at different times, their imports consisting of 


Arrangoc beads 

Cutlery 

Piece goods 

Spirits 

Buttons j 

Copper 

Pipes 

Tobacco 

Brass wire j 

Iron 

Sugar 

Wearing apparel 



IKHAMBAN-SOPALA. 


Their returns are principally made in elephants' teeth: tlie Portuguese sometimes take slaves to 
Mosambique. Ambergis is occasionally to be met with, likewise gold dust in small ciuantitios, and hippopo. 
tamus teeth: the latter article may be purchased very cheap, but the natives set a high price upon the ele- 
phants' teeth ; these are only to be procured for piece-goods, and the kind most in request amongst them 
is coarse blue cloth. 


PROVISIONS AMi> RKFRESIIMENTS 

Are to be procured in plenty, and very reasonably, after permission of the cliief is obtained. There 
is a kind of master attendant here, called the king of the water ; he informs the chief of the arrival of any 
ship in the bay, and you cannot purchase any bullocks till the chief comes down to bis house at the landing 
place, where you must make him a present of some old clothes ond liquor: he gives you in return a bul- 
lock, after which you may get what you want every day. The master attendant has a great number of 
cattle ; he comes on board your ship, remains as long as you please, atjd will accompany any officer on shore 
to trade: by keeping on good terms with him, you can get every thing that is to l)e procured here. The 
bullocks are very good ; for a piece of coarse Surat piece-goods, one weighing between three and four hun- 
dred weight may be got; fowls for an iron hoop each, or two metal buttons, vegetables, and fniit, for 
old clothes, empty bottles, &c. Turtle is sometimes to be met with. Fire-wood and water arc In plenty, 
and easily procured. The bay and rivers abound with a variety of excellent fish, which arc brought ofl’ by 
the natives in their boats, and cost a mere trifle. 

From Delagoa Bay to Cape Corientes, in latitude 24® 1' South, and longitude 35® 51' East, the 
coast is seldom visited by Europeans, and but little known. 

INIIAMBAN BAY and RIVER. 

The eastern extremity of Inhamban Bay is 6 leagues to the northward of Cape Corientes; about 
three miles to the westward of which, is the entrance of the river, in latitude 23° 47 South, and longitude 
35° 52 East; but on account of tlie numerous shoals in the bay, it is only frequented by small vessels. 
Inhamban Town is situated about eight miles from the entrance of llie river. The Portuguese have here 
a Resident, and a few troops for his protection. Vessels from Mosambique come here to trade for slaves, 
elephants’ teeth, and gold dust; but the trade is not very considerable. 

SOFALA. 

This town is situated up a river, navigable only by small vessels, having a bar at its entrance, 
which has only 12 or 14 feet on it at low water. The Fort of Sofida is on a point of land, insulated at 
high water, in latitude 20° 1.5 South, and longitude 34® 45 East; the town, which principally consists of 
liuts, lies on the north side of the river. The anchorage is about four miles from the fort, in 5 futlioms, 
having the flag-staff bearing N. 33® W. Ships ought not to enter this place without a pilot. A Portu- 
guese Resident with a party of men are stationed here ; tliere are also some merchants, who procure ele- 
phants’ teeth, slaves, gold dust, &c. for a ship which annually comes from Mosambique. 

Sofala was visited by the Portuguese soon after their discovery of the passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope. They were kindly received; and in 1.507, notwithstanding tlie oppositimi they experienced from 
the Arab merchants freqtienting the port, obtained permission to build a fort, which they have Ijcld ever 
imce, although the climate is represented as extremely unhealthy. 
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GREAT CUAMA RIVER— QUILIMANE. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The vessel which comes annually from MosambiquC) imports coarse piece-goods, and other articles 
suitable to the taste of the natives; and takes in return, gold, slaves, and elephants' teeth. It is 
stated, that from the mines in the neighbourhood of Sofala, more than 2,000,000 metigals of gold are 
yearly extracted, the value of which is estimated at oPl,666,666 sterling. The trade in slaves is also 
considerable. The Aralw frequent Sofala, and carry on an extensive trade with this part of the coast. 

At Sofala, and other places where the Portuguese have Residents, a guard is placed on board any 
vessel that may touch there, to prevent illicit trade; but by gaining the favour of the Commandant, 
trade may be transacted at most of these places. They are all subordinate to Mosambique, and all the 
coasting vessels belong to that |>ort. 

Ships touching on different parts of the East Coast of Africa, little frequented, ought to be careful 
in landing with their boats, for the natives of many places are much prejudiced against Europeans; 
and not without cause. It has been said, that both French and English vessels have visited the coast, 
and at different places, after enticing the natives on board, carried them away, and sold them as slaves. 
It is pretty well understood that a vessel from the Cape of Good Hope used to procure slaves in 
this manner; and it is said that when she was at an island called Chulawan, to the southward of Sofala, 
the son of the Prince, or Chief, goveniing the country on the banks of the river opposite the island, 
with several of his subjects, were allured on board under pretence of friendship, and carried away. 
This vessel returned to the Cape with a full cargo of slaves, and there is much reason to believe that 
tlie greater part of them was procured in this perfidious manner. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Rullocks and poultry may be procured reasonably, if purchased from the natives; but the Portu- 
guese make visiters [)ay much dearer for supplies. Fruit and vegetables are plentiful; and fish of 
various sorts arc caught in the river. 

GREAT CUAMA RIVER 

Is called by the natives Zambeze, and is in many places more than a league broad. About 20 
leagues from its joining the sea, it divides itself into two branches, the southernmost of which is called 
Luabo; this also divides itself into two branches: the other principal arm is called Quilimane. In the 
midst' of the river are several islands, some very large. The entrance of Luabo River is in about 
19^ South latitude; that of Quilimane in 18° 10' South, and longitude 37° 30 East. 

QUILIMANE. 

This town is situated oji the north side of the river, about 5 leagues from its entrance. The river 
has a bar, having only 2} fathoms on it at low water; here the Mosambique vessels discharge their 
cargoes into small boats, to proceed to Sena, tlieir principal settlement on the river, which is more than 
CO leagues distant, in latitude 17° 37 South. Large quantities of gold are annually procured at Sena, 
but it is not above 19 carats fineness; likewise elephants' teeth, wax, rhinoceros horns, hides, kc. The 
Africans from the interior, come sometimes from the distance of two or three months’ travel to Sena, 
to purchase European and Indian goods for gold. This barter yields the Portuguese very great pfofit; 
indeed this part of the Coast of Africa may be considered their Peru; gold being so common in the 
interior, that many of their household utensils are made of it 
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^losambique island, which is situated in latitude 15° 1 South, and longitude -UK' 4^) l'2ast, is tlicpi iucipal 
settlement of the Portuguese on the East Coast of Africa, and to which all the others ar<* subordinate. 'I'hc 
harbour is one of the best on the coast, and is formed by the islands of St. .Tago and St. Clenrge, which ai e to 
the southward of it.s entrance, and that of Mosainbi(|ue, about three miles to tlieN. \V. of the other.s. Mosaiu- 
bique is small, not above three miles in circumference, to the westward of which is the harbour. Slops 
generally anchor within St. George’s Island, and wait for a pilot to carry them to the proper anchorage, 

Mosambique was first vi.sited by the Portuguese, under De Gama, in 1498, and was then described 
as “ a large town, full of merchants, who traded witli the Moors of India, for spices, jjiccious stones, and 
iother commodities." The natives received De Gama in a frientlly manner, taking them to he Turks; 
but on discovering them to be Christians, laid a plan for their destruction, which was fortunutcdy discovcrod> 
and De Gama removed from the harbour; but being in want of water, he took it hy force, and 
previous to his departure for India, he cannonaded and destroyed great part of the town. In 1510 
the Portuguese obtained permission to settle a factory, the object of which was the establi.shment of a j>lacc 
for their outward and homeward bound ships to stop at, to procure refreshments. They soon alter expelled 
the inhabitants; and, excepting an attempt made by the Dtitcli in 1603 to take tlie place, which 
was unsuccessful, they have remained in undisturbed possession ever since. It was at first unhealthy, but 
has of late years improved in that respect. 

Mosambique is strongly fortified, and has several large churches, convents, and other pul)lic building.s. 
Many of the houses are well built, but the principal part of the town is compo.sed of huts: within the 
fort is a large cistern for water, which is scarce here. 

The Portuguese ships generally stop here, on their voyages to and from India ; and a considerable 
trade is carried on witli the neighbouring places on the coast, principally for slaves, of which it 
is computed that 10,000 are annually exported to the islaiui.s of Mauritius and Bourbon, the Portuguese 
settlement.s on the coast of Brazil, and to India. The English Government, anxious to abolish this 
inhuman traffic, made it an article in the treaty of commerce, concluded and signed by the Portuguese 
Government at Rio de Janeiro, February 19, 1810, luit it l.s not to the extent which could he 
wished. It stipulates thus : 

“ His Royal Highness the Prince Regent of Portugal, being fully convincetl of the injustice and 
“ impolicy of the slave trade, and of the great di.sadvantages which arise from the necessity of introducing 
“and continually renew'ing a foreign and factitious population, for the purposes of labour and industry, 
“ within his South American dominions, has rc.soIved to co-operate with bis Britannic Majesty in the cause 
“ of humanity and justice, by adopting the most efficacious means for bringing about a gradual abolition of the 
“ slave trade throughout the whole of his dominions. Aiwl actuated by this principle, his Royal Highness 
“ the Prince Regent of Portugal engages, that his subjects shall not be permitted to carry on the .slave tradje 
“ on any part of the coast of Africa, not actually belonging to lus Royal Highness’s dominions, in which 
“ that trade has been discontinued and abandoned by tlie Powers and States of Europe which formerly 
“ traded there ; reserving, however, to his own subjects, the right of purcha.sing and trading in slave.s 
“ within the African doniinions (»f the Crown of Portugal. It is, however, to be distinctly understood, that 
“ the stipulations of the present article are not to he considered as invalidating or otherwise afl’ecting the 
“ rights of the Crown of Portugal to the territories of Cahinda and Molembo, (which rights have 
“ formerly been questioned by the Government of FraJicc), nor as luniting or restraining the com- 
“ nierce of Ajuda, and other parts in Africa, situated upon the coast commonly called, in the 
“ Portuguese language, the Costo da Mina, belonging to, or claimed hy, the Crow’n of Portugal, 
hb Royal Highness the Prince Regent of Portugal being resolved not to resign nor forego ln.s 
“just and legitimate pretensions tliereto, nor the rights of hb subjects to trade with those places exactly 
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“ in the same manner as they have hitherto done.”— It is to be hoped, that at some future period our 
exertions in this cause will be more successful. 

With India a considerable trade is carried on in vessels under Portuguese colours, or English country- 
ships. The Portuguese are equally strict here as in their South American possessions. Immediately on 
the arrival of a vessel, a guard is placed on board, to prevent illicit trade; notwithstanding which, with 
proper management, whatever goods are required, may be readily obtained. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

The coins current are Spanish dollars, crusados, and testoons, 4 testoons making 1 crusado, the 
exchange of which with Spanish dollars varies from 250 to 270 crusados per 100 dollars. 

The weights are the fraail, and the bahar, 20 of the former making one of the latter, which is con- 
sidered equal to 240 avoirdupois pounds. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The principal article of trade is slaves, of which, as before stated, about 10,000 are annually 
exported, at an average of from 40 to 50 dollars each. Large quantities of gold are annually brought 
from Sena and Sofala; and ambergris, elephants' teeth, columbo root, tortoiseshell, and cowries are 
procurable here to a considerable extent. 

The trade carried on between Mosambique and the British settlements in India is considerable: in the 
Bengal accounts it is blended with that of other places; but at Fort St. George and Bombay, kept separate. 
The following are the amounts of the imports and exports from these two settlements, in the year 1805. 

IMPORTS. 


SPECIES OF GOODS. 

Sicca Hu|m*cs. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Piece goods of various kinds . . , 

Glass beads 

Chinn Ware 

Toys 

Metals 

Glass ware 

§^,467 

2,275 

3,575 

1,286 

6,531 

43,1,34 

2,67,293 

10,736 

4,032 

2,271 

296,760 

10,736 

0,307 

2,271 

3,575 

1,286 

17,123 

3,38,058”" 

Sundries, including British goods 

Total . . . Sicc.'i Rupees 

10, .502 
2,94,924 


EXPORTS. 

The imports into India during tlie same year from Mosambique, are only enumerated at Bombay, 


■and consisted of 

Elephants’ teeth Sicca Rupees 1,22,697 

Tortoise-shell 2,684 

Sundries including drugs, cowries &c. ...... 7,291 

'freasure 7,013 


Total Sicca Rupees 1,40,285 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Mo.sambique is dependent on Madagascar and other places for provisions, wliich are consequently dear. 
Bullocks ore not procurable under 15 dollars a head, and rice from 2 to 3 dollars a bag. Water is very 
scarce, there being only two good wells ; one on the island, and the other on the main : the rest are 
brackish. Wood is procured from the main, where the Portuguese have gardens, which produce vegeta- 
bles and fruits of various kinds. 


AMBER— AMBERGRIS— COLUMBO ROOT. 
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Jrticlcs procurable at Mosamhique^ tcith directions how to chuse them. 

AMBER 

Is sometimes to be met with on the East Coost of Africa; it is generally in irregular masses of a 
yellowish brown colour: it should be chosen in fine hard pieces, clean and transparent: the smell when 
rubbed, fragrant and pleasant; it should also attract straws, hairs, and other light substances. Tliat which 
is opaque and foul, should be rejected. 

The permanent duty on amber is Is. per lb. and the war duty 4d. per lb. 

AMBERGRIS 

Is a concrete substance, of on ash colour, soil and tenacious like wax, marked with blackish and yellow 
spots: it is generally in solid masses, irregular, and sometimes round, being, when broken, rough and uneven, 
and frequently containing pieces of shells, and other substances. It is found on various parts of the East 
Coast of Africa, aiid the islands in the eastern seas, sometimes in very large mosses, though generally 
small. In 1693, the Dutch gave the King of Tidore 1 1,000 rix dollars for a piece, which weighed ISJaibs. 
measuring 5 feet 8 inches long, and 2 feet 2 inches thick. 

This article, being very valuable, is often adulterated; great care is therefore requisite in purchasing it. 
The best is ash-coloured, intermingled with yellowish or blackish veins and spots; it has .scarcely any par- 
ticular taste, and very little smell, unless heated or much handled, when it is very fragrant and agreeable 
to most people: it melts without affording either bubble or scum, when ex|)osed to the flame of u candle 
in a silver spoon; it swims in water; ami if the point of a knife heated, has a small piece laid upon it, audit 
melts entirely away, without leaving any dross or impurities, it is good. The (Jhinese try whether it is genuine, 
by scraping some of it very fine upon boiling hot tea; if genuine, it will dissolve and diffuse gi nerally, 
which the adulterated will not. That which is all black, or entirely white, is good for little, ns is the 
smooth, uniform, and apparently pure, these being commonly factitious. 

This commodity is principally used by the jierfumers, and when good, will sometimes sell for 30s. 
per ounce; but is frequently not more than half that price. 

COLUMBO ROOT 

Is a. staple export of the Portuguese from Mosambique; and from the quantity jiroduced, it is reniark- 
nble that the place of its growth should have been so long doubtful In Europe. It is never cultivated, 
but grows naturally, and in great abundance in the thick forests on the coast about Mo.s;imbi<|ue, 
and inland about fifteen or twenty miles. It is in great estimation among all the Africans, even far 
removed from the Portuguese settlements, for the cure of dysentery, and as a remedy for almost all 
disorders. 

Colinnbo root is imported in circular pieces, from half an inch to 3 inches in diameter, and of various 
thicknesses, generally thin, from J to ^ of an inch thick; the bark is wrinkled and thick, of' a brownish 
colour without, and a brightish yellow within; the pith is spongy, yellowish, and sbghtly striped; when 
fresh, it has a smell rather aromatic; it is disagreeably bitter, and slightly pungent to the taste, somewhat 
resembling mustard that has been too long kept. Chuse the largest piece.s, fre.sh, and of a good colour, 
ns free from worms as possible, from which it is seldom quite free; rejecting that which is small and broken. 
The best mode of packing is in cases, filling the interstices with fine dry sand. 

The freight of Coliunbo root is calculated at 16 cwt. to the ton. The present duties, which ai c payable 
by the purchaser, are 12s. per cwt. [Permanent duty, and J^l IT.s. 4^/. war duty, making in the whole 
£7 9s. 4d. per cwt. 



COWRIES— ELEPHANTS' TEETH. 




The following are the quantities sold at the East India sales for five years, 1 80i to 1808 inclusive, with 
the amount of the sales, and the average price per cwt. 


Yearn. 

March 

1 Sale. 

September Sale. | 

t Total. 

Aver, per Cwi, 

Cwt. 

£ 

1 Cwi. 

£ 1 

1 Cwt. 1 

£ 1 

£ ». d. 

1804 

43 

137 

— 

— 1 

43 

137 

4 3 9 

1805 

94 

194 

51 

131 ! 

145 

325 

2 2 10 

1806 

18 

29 

125 

208 j 

143 

237 

1 13 1 

1807 

7 

7 

51 

64 

58 

71 

1 4 6 

1808 

— 

T* ! 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 



COWRIES. 

These small shells, which pass current at Bengal, and other parts of India, and of which considerable 
quantities used to be imported into Europe for the slave trade, are met with among the islands on the East 
Coast of Africa, and at the Maldives. They are an article of trade at Bombay, where they are bought by 
the Surat candy of 7 cwt. and sold by tale 40 to 50 puns for a rupee, each pun 80 cowries. They should 
be chosen for theEurope market, small, clean, and white, with a beautiful gloss on them, rejecting those which 
are yellow, large, and without lustre. The freight of cowries is calculated at 20 cwt, to the ton. The 
permanent duty is d?53 16«. 3d, per cent, and the war duty d£*17 18s. 9d. making in the whole 
«C71 15s. per cent, on the sale amount. There have been but few sold at the East India sales since September 
salci 1803, when LI-IS cwt. were disposed of, the sale value of which was .^3,620. 

ELEPHANTS’ TEETH, 

Or rather tusks, of which each animal has two pointing forwards, and bonding a little upwards, are 
of a yellowish, brownish, and sometimes a dark brown colour on the outside, internally white, hollow 
towards the root, and so far as was inserted in the Jaw, of a blackish brown colour; they are procured from 
both coasts of the continent of Africa, from various parts of India, Siam, &c, and should be chosen large> 
straight, and white, without flaws, not very hollow in the stump, but solid and thick. At Surat and Cutch, 
the Mosambique teeth ore preferred to any others, and are sold in the following manner: 

Teeth weighing above 16 .seer.s, or 15Ib.s. avoirdupois, by the muiindof 40 .seer.s or I inaund 


Ditto . . . from 16 to 10 seers each . . . ditto .... 60 . . 1| ditto 

Ditto . . . from 10 to 5 ditto ditto .... 80 . . 2 ditto 


And all under 5 seers each ditto .... 160 . . 4 ditto. 

In India the hollow part of the teeth is frequently sawed off to make bangles or ornaments for the 
womens arms; therefore the stumps are sometimes to be purchased very reasonably ; generally the largest 
sizes are very dear m all parts of India. 

The trade in London divide them as follows.; the prices vary according to the demand. 


1st sort .... weighing 701bs. and upwards j£*25 to 30 per cwt. 

2d ditto 56 to 701bs 22 to 25 ditto. 

3d ditto 37 to 56 18 to 22 ditto. 

4th ditto 28 to 37 15 to 18 ditto. 

Sth ditto 18 to 25 13 to 15 ditto. 

All under 18 lbs. are denominated scrivelloes, and sell for .... 10 to 12 ditto. 


The largest teeth are said to come from Africa, and are most esteemed, being of a closer texture, 
and less liable to turn yellow than those from the East Indies. In purchasing elephants' teeth, those that are 
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very crooked, hollow, and broken at the ends, or cracked and decayed in the inside, should be rejected, and 
care taken that lead, or any other substance has not been pouretl into the hollow. The freight of elephants' 
teeth in the Company's ships is rated at 16 cwt. to the ton. The pt>rmancnt duty thereon is £2 10.v. per 
cwt. and the war duty 16s. 8d. per cwt. The importation of elephants' teeth into Great Britain for 
twelve years, 1788 to 1 799 inclusive, was 18,914 cwt. equal to 1576 cwt. annually. 

The following are the quantities sold at the Ea.st India sales for five years, 1804 to 1808 inclusive, 
with the amount of the s£des, and the average price per cwt. 


Years, j 

March 

Sale. 

.SejiteinlxT Sale. | 

1 Totul . 

Aver. 

perCwi. 

Cwt. 1 


Cwt. 

£ 1 

Cwt. 

£ i 

£ 

». d. 

1804 

206 1 

5,430 

— 


206 

5,430, 26 

7 2 

1805 

24 1 

780 

161 

.3,979 

185 

4,759 

24 

14 7 

1806 

71 

2, .351 

291 

8,572 

3<)2 

10,923 

.30 

3 6 

1807 

66 

l,a34 

1 149 1 

.3,127 

205 

4,461! 

21 

14 .3 

1808 ' 

— 

— ' 

1 169 

3,722 

169 

3,722 

22 

0 6 


ELEPHANTS' HAIR. 

The hairs which grow on the tail of the elephant, are stiff and remarkably smooth, of a glossy black 
colour, 14 or 1.5 inches longy and of the size of small iron wire; they are not hollow, but of a homy nature* 
throughout their whole substance; they are very tough, and will in general bear to be tied or doubled 
without breaking, for which reason they would be useful for making beards to fish hooks, though some 
of them are, on the contrary, very brittle; the greater part are rather ilat than round, and make neat 
ornaments for ladies' rings, broaches, &c. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS TEETH. 

Africa is the only part of the world which produces the hippopotamus. The teeth are long, crooked, 
and sharp, like the tusks of a boar, and are sometimes met with 12 or 14 inches long, weighing 8 or lOlhs: they 
are of a harder and whiter substance than those of the elephant, and do not turn yellow so soon. Dentists 
prefer them on account of these qualities, for artificial teeth. They should he chosen large, straight, free from 
cracks or flaws; those under two pounds each are of little value. The In'de of this animal is thicker than that 
of the rhinoceros, and makes excellent whips, which after a little use become very pliable. 

TORTOISE-SHELL 

Is the shell of the testaceous animal, called a toi-toise, .of which there are two kinds, the land and sea 
tortoise; the sea tortoise is again of several kinds, but it is only the hawk’s bill which produces this 
beautiful shell, so much admired in all parts of the world. Its flesh is in no estimation ; the plates of the 
shell, which are far stronger, thicker, and cleaner than in any other kind, constituting the sole value of tlio 
animal. 

The shell of the tortoise is somewhat of a heart-shaped form, or pointed at the extremity, and con- 
sists of thirteen divisions or plates, surrounded by twenty-five marginal pieces; of the former, there are 
four plates on each side, and five on the back ; these last are l)ent in the centre; of the side platc.s, the two 
middle ones are the most valuable, being larger and thicker than the others; those on the back, with the 
marginal ones, are denominated hoof in the trade, and are of comparatively little value. 

Tortoise-shell should be chosen in large thick plates, free from cracks, carbuncles, or barnacles, which 
are frequently attached to them; the more clear, transparent, and variegated, the more esteenie<l; the 
crooked, broken, and small plates should be rejected. There is a peculiar kind, said to be met with at the 
Maidive Island.s, which is superior to all others, being very dark coloured, smooth, and beautifully varies 
gated, and having frequently many natural figures in it. 
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The freight on tortoise-shell is calculated at the rate of 20 cwt, to a ton, and the duty payable by 
the purchaser is as follows : 


War Duty. Permanent Duly. 

Unmanufactured ^ 0 10 0 per lb. . . . £ Q % 6 per lb. 

Manufactured 17 1 8 per cent. . . 61 5 0 per cent. 


The following are the quantities sold at the £ast India sales for five years, 1804 to 1808 inclusive, 
w ith the amount of the sales, and tlie average price per lb. 


Yci^rs 

MarrI 

Sale. 

September Sale. 

. Total 

Aver, per lb. 


Pounds 

f 

Pounds. 

£ 

Pounds. 

£ 

£ . 1 . it. 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 1 

1808 I 

■5(lib 

400 

377 

57 

391 

337 

326 

40 

10,673 

9,264 

1,171 

13,671 

11, .524 
9,477 
1,173 
11,386 

~'50(r 
11,073 
9,264 
1,548 
13,728 ! 

391 

11,861 

9,477 

1,499 

11,426 

0 15 8 

1 1 5 

1 0 6 

0 19 4 

0 18 0 


At the Cape of Good Hope, a small land tortoise is met with, which is very common, the shells of 
some of them are very beautilul, not exceeding 3 inches in diameter: and when made into snuff boxes, arc 
much esteemed. 


QUEllIMBA 

Is the name given to a chain of islands extending as far as Cape Delgado along the coast. Tliat called 
Querimba, which gives its name to the whole, is in latitude about 12° 20 South, and longitude 59' 
East, beit\g about 4 or 5 miles long, and the most considerable of the group. It may be known by palm- 
trees on its north point, and a white sandy beach, with a large house which serves as a fort. These islands 
were formerly inhabited by Arabs ; but the Portuguese, in their early voyages into these seas, not only 
plundered Uiem, under the pretence of their being Mahometans, but murdered them all, w ithout sparing 
either age or sex. They remained iininhahited a long time, till at length some Portuguese from Mosambique 
and Goa settled upon them, and brougiit slaves to till the ground, and defend them. On Queiimba there are 
about 30 well-built houses, not contiguous to each other, but scattered like so many farmhouses. The 
church stands in the centre of them, and mass is said by a Priest appointed from Goa. 

The Arabs occasionally cull liere to dispose of piece-goods and a few other articles, for which they receive 
in return cowries, tortoiseshell, corn, and provisions. 

MACALOE. 

This bay or harbour is situated about 18 leagues to the northward of Querimba, and is formed between 
the main land and the Island Macaloe. Should a ship wish to stop here, it will be necessary to make the 
signal for a pilot. On the north side of the point on the main, is the town, directly opposite the Island 
Macaloe, where the Sultan resides, and where vessels that trade to this place, anchor in 7 or 8 fathoms, 
good holding ground, mud and sand. 

MONGALLOU RIVER. 

This place is to the N. W. of Cape Delgado, in latitude 10° T South, and is not easily distinguished. 
The entrance ofthe river is about a cable’s length wide between the sands at its entrance. It is difficult of 
access, but has from 9 to 11 fathoms in the fair channel up to the anchorage above the town, which is a 
little witliin the north point of the river. A considerable trade is carried on here by the Arabs in slaves, 
elephants’ teeth, &c. Provisions arc to be procured in abundance, likewise fire-wood, but good water 
with difficulty. 
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LINDY RIVER 

Is about 6 leagues from the former, is large, and easy of access, having many villages around, the 
pdncipal of which is Lindy, on the northern side. It is said to be an excellent harbour, where provisions, 
wood, and water, may be easily procured. 

QUILOA. 

This town is situated on an island, in latitude 8° 41' South, and longitude 39° 47' East The island 
is about 6 miles long from North to South. The harbour is between the island and the main, and is ca- 
pable of receiving ships of any size, where they lie secure in all weathers. The town is represented as 
large and well built; the houses of . stone, two or three stories high, having terraced roofs. The streets 
are very narrow: on one side of the town is the fort, where the Governor resides; it is strong, and sur- 
rounded by a ditch. Quiloa was first visited by the Portuguese in 1500, who were kindly received by the 
reigning Prince; but in consequence of the character givon of them by the Arab merchants frequenting 
the port, the intercourse with them was broken off, and they were refused to trade in his dominions; they 
therefore proceeded to India, attacking all the Arab ships they met with in their way, in revenge for 
tlie affront they had received from those of Quiloa. In 1505 the Portuguese, under D’Ahneyda, attacked 
and took the town, built a strong fort, and left a garrison of 500 men, who were afterword* driven 
out by the Arabs; since which period it has remained in their hands. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The trade of this port, which is extensive, is carried on by the Muscat Arabs ; they import piec©- 
goods of various kinds, sugar, arrack, spices, &c. and receive in neturn, slaves and elephants’ teeth. The 
place is seldom visited by Europeans, as the mhobitants are in general considered hostile to them. 

ZANZIBAR 

Is the largest island on this part of the coast, and on sailing along, it has a most beautiful appearance; 
its north end is in latitude 6° 26' South, and longitude 39° 46' East. It wa.s first visited by the Portu- 
guese in 1503, when they took a number of vessels belonging to the place, whereupon in retaliation the 
King made an attempt upon the Portuguese ships ; but being defeated, peace was concluded, Uie King 
agreeing to pay tribute. In 1509, the inhabitants having neglected to pay the tribute, the town waa 
attacked, plundered, and destroyed by the Portuguese. The Jhiglish first visited it in 1591. 

There are two harbours, the outer and inner, both fit for receiving large ships. His Majesty’s ships 
Leopard and Orestes were here in 1799 for refreshments; the following are the observations then made. 

" Got a pilot on board, and ran close into the inner harbour at low water, througli a very narrow 
“ channel, scarce three quarters of a mile wide, and anchored about a mile from the town. The fort 
“ saluted with three guns, as did a ship under Moorish colours, bound to Muscat. The town is composed 
of some few good houses; the rest are huts of straw mat, whicli are very neat. The latitude of the 
town is 6° 6 South, and longitude 39° 33' East. The inhabitants made every profession of serving us ; 
“ but they were so slow and indolent, that we had but little assistance from them by boats. We completed 
“ the water withia a few tons with the ship’s boats; by watching the tides, you get plenty of water at 
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“ Fresh Water River, which is about four miles to the eastward of the anchorage; you roll your casks 
some distance from the bead), and bale out of tlie stream; but at high water it is rather brackish; it is 
therefore advisable to fill with the falling tide, and take them off with the flood. There are several 
wells in and about the town, but they will not allow the water to be taken from some of them from 
“ religious motives. They will supply you with plenty of wood. 

“ Here you can obtain many kinds of refreshments; but as the Governor made a monopoly of the sale 
** of all kinds of articles, we paid exorbitantly dear for them: the inhabitants sell their things much cheaper. 
“We got very fine bullocks, goats, poultry, rice, cocoa nut oil. Sec. The fruits are very delicious, and 
“ they have all kinds. There is good fishing here, and turtle is occasionally taken. The small trading 
“ vessels from Muscat, and the Red Sea, after discharging their cargoes, which are chiefly dates, always 
“ dismantle, and move into an inner harbour at the back of the town, and wait the return of the monsoon. 
“ This island is tributary to tlie Imaum of Muscat, and the Governor is appointed by him. They have a 
“ great trade with the French from tlie Mauritius, in slaves and coffee, and many of them talk that lanr 
“ guoge in consequence. The inhabitants profess the Mahometan religion. In their modes of traffic they 
“ are very singular ; a guinea is of no value, but an anchor button, or a button of any kind, is a gem in the 
“ eyes of the lower class of people; an instance occurred on board the Leojiard, where they refused a gui- 
nea which was offered in change for some fowls, and a marine’s button put an end to the bargain. They 
“ always go armed, and ajipear vci y timid, except when a considerable number arc together.” 

MOMBAS. 

This port is formed by an arm of the sea, into which fall several small rivers, and this narrow arm, 
or inlet, extends round Mombus island, which i.s situated inside of the two points that form the entrance. 
The town and fort arc on the island, a little within the harbour, in latitude about 4° 4 South, and longitude 
40® 2 East. The town is large, and many of the bouses handsome and well built; the streets are straight 
and narrow; the fort is strong, and well furnished with cannon. The Portuguese, under Vasco de Gama, 
arrived here April 7, 1497. In 1607, Almeida, on his way to India, sent his vessels to sound the harbour; they 
were fired upon from the sliore, in revenge for which, he burnt the shipping, landed his troops, plundered the 
town, and reduced the greater pai t of it to ashes. It was afterwards rebuilt, but plundered a second time 
by D’Acunha in 1529, and the fort which was strong, they took possession of, and retained till about 
1631, when the King of the country having a quarrel with them, retook it by storm, and put all the 
Christians in the country to death. Since that period, few European vessels visit this part of the coast, 
more particularly Momba.s, where the Government has in general endeavoured to allure and seize the Eu- 
ropean ships that touched here for provisions. In the event of a ship being in want of water or other arti- 
cles, she ought to proceed to Zanzibar, which is preferable to any other port on the coast, and there is less 
chance of treachery, it being under the government of Muscat, and more civilized. There is a great trade 
carried on here, and the place is much frequented by Arab vessels from the neighbouring places. 

MELINDA. 

This town is in latitude about 3® South, and longitude 41® 2 East; it is large, and had formerly a 
number of Portuguese churches, and other large buildings, which are now in ruins. The town is repre- 
sented as being large, the houses built of stone, many of them handsome, which, with the numerous 
mosques, look well fiom the sea. The place of anchorage is at a considerable distance from the town; the 
coast here is very sliallow, notwithstanding which, it is a place of considerable traffic. Vessels from the 
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Red Sea, Persia, and the northern parts of India frequent the place, the trade with the interior being very 
brisk. Vasco de Gama visited this place, April 13, 1498, where he was kindly received, and furnishetl 
with pilots to proceed to India. In a few years afterwaids, in consequence of some offence taken by the 
Portuguese, they plundered and destroyed the town; it was, however, rebuilt, and made tributary to tliem, 
and they remained here till expelled by the Arabs, about the year 1698. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Cattle, and many other articles of provision are here plentiful, and reasonable ; but a* the trade i^ 
carried on in native vessels, Europeans seldom visit. 

PATTE. 

This town is situated at the west end of an island of the same name, in latitude 2® 2 South, and Ion* 
gitude 41® 84 East; it is surrounded with shoals, and in the event of a ship stopping here, it w ill be neces- 
sary to wait for a pilot to take her to the anchorage, which is six miles to the southward of the town. The 
place was visited by the Portuguese about 1503; here they settled a factory, which enabled them to carry 
on a consideiaWe trade in India goods, taking in return, cowries, elephants' teeth, &c. About 1698, the 
Arabs expelled them from hence, and prohibited commerce wdth all other nations; it is tlierefore seldom 
visited by Europeans. 


JUBA. 

This towm is situated on an eminence near the side of Rogues River, in latitude 0® 18 South, 
and longitude 43® 2 East. It is composed of a few huts. The river has a bar, and the surf beats 
high upon it; boats may pass over it at high water in tlie fair season, but the perfidy of the natives should 
exclude European ships touching at this place. His Majesty’s ships Leopard and Orestes before men- 
tioned, anchored here in 1798, expecting to procure a supply of water: two of their boats upset in the 
surf, and altliough the natives at first appeared in a supplicating manner, they soon collected in num- 
bers, and assaulting the boats’ crews, killed several men, and it was with great difficulty the remainder 
were saved. 


BRAVA. 

This town is situated cIo.se to the sea in latitude 1° 12' North, and longitude 44° 10 East. Near 
it are several small islands which break off the sea, and there is on one of them a pagoda or tower, resem- 
bling a light-house. Inside these islands the small vessels lie slieltered, and ships anchor outside in 7 or 6 
fathoms. In 1503 this place became tributary to the Portuguese, in consequence of their having captured 
a number of the principal inhabitants in some vessels at sea, and who agreed to pay annually 500 metigals 
of gold. In 1508 the inhabitants having failed in the payment of the tribute, the Portuguese attacked, 
and took the place by storm, committed the greatest cruelties upon the inhabitants, and plundered and 
burnt the city, which was tlien described as large, and a place of great trade ; at present, it appears w’ell 
built, btit being in possession of the Arabs, it is seldom visited l»y Inwopcans. Cattle and goats are plentiful 
h^fe, and in the heighbourhood. 
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MAGADOXA 

Is the principal town on this part of the coast of Africa; it is in latitude 2° o JNortn, ana longitude 
46® 30 East; it is easily known by three remarkable mosques in the middle of it, resembling towers. 
There is a reef of coral rocks fronting the town, having a sandy beach inside of it. Vasco de Gama, on 
his return from India, saw this town, Feb. 2, 1499, but did not land. It is described “ appearing very 
“ large and handsome, surrounded with walls, and in the middle a great palace, that stood very high.” 
Magadoxa is the only place on this coast that resisted the arms of the Portuguese with effect, as it does not 
appear they were ever able to make an impression upon it. Of all the conquests which do so much credit ta 
their valour, and so little to their policy, Mosambiqiie is the principal and almost only possession which 
has survived the wreck of their empire on the East Coast of Africa, and from which they have been expelled 
by the natives, without the aid of any European power. 

The inhabitants arc hostile to Europeans. In 1700, the Albemarle East Indiaman anchored off the 
town, and sent her boat on shore, which was seined by the inhabitants, and they fired on the long boat 
whilst endeavouring to open a communication for the recovery of it. 

Between Magadoxa and the north-easternmost extremity of Africa, Cape Guardafui, which is in lati- 
tude 11® 50' North, and longitude 51® 32 East, there are no ports visited by Europeans. On the coast 
between Cape Guardafui and the Straits of Babelmandel, are Barbara aud Zeila. 

BARBORA. 

This town is situated on an island at the bottom of a bay, in latitude about 10® 45' North, and lon- 
gitude 40® 15 East. It is a place of considerable trade, and has been always a kind of rival in commerce to 
Zeila, and a great fair is annually held here from October till April, the caravans from the interior coming 
in during that period. The first isalways the largest; it h said to bring down 15,000bahars of gum arabic, each 
320 lbs. also all the myrrh that is consumed, about 2,000 bahars; the first produces about 15 dollars, and 
the latter 22 dollars per baliar. Olibanum is chiefly produced on the coast between Barbora and Cape 
Guardafui; it is exported from a small port near Cape Felix, in Arab vessels, and is usually sold at about 12 
d(^ars the bahar. A small proportion of these articles finds its way to Bombay, and from thence to Eu- 
rope; the larger proportion goes up the Red Sea to Egypt, and some is consumed in Arabia and Persia. 
From the fair at Bai’bora, Arabia draws considerable quantities of ghee, a great number of slaves, horses, 
mules, and asses, the returns for which are made in India piece-goods, generally sold at a great profit. 
Thera are many Banians from Mocha, Aden, and various parts of India, who cany on a trade with their 
respective ports. Many chiefs in the interior send down caravans of their own to purchase, with gold, 
elephants' teeth, &c. the produce and manufactures of India. 

Barbora was taken by the Portuguese fleet in 1517, and plundered and burnt: they expected to find 
a considerable spoil in it, but were disappointed, the inhabitants having had sufficient time to convey them- 
.selves and their most valuable effects to the continent. 

ZEILA, OR ZEYLA. 

This town is situated at the bottom of a large bay, in latitude 10® 15' North, and longitude about 
44® 0 East. It was formerly of considerable importance; and previous to the arrival of the Portuguese 
in these seas, it was the place through which the greatest part of the merchandise that was carried into 
the interior of Abyssinia, commonly passed. 
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In 1516 the Portuguese fleet, having failed in an attempt made upon Judda, in the Red Siea, came to 
this port, which they found unprovided with the proj)er means of defence; it was therefore easily taken, 
plundered, and burnt, but was soon rebuilt, though not so well as before, when in 1527, tlie Portuguese 
again took and utterly destroyed it. Zella, notwithstanding, carries on a considerable trade with various 
parts of the East Coast of Africa, Mocha, and other ports; their imports consisting of 


Coarse piece goods. 

1 Cardamums. 

Iron, in bars. 

Spices. 

Cutlery. 

Dates. 

Ironmongery. 

Sugar & sugar candy 

Cornelian beads. 

1 Glass ware. 

Lead. 

Tin. 

various other Asiatic and European commodities. The returns are principally made in 

Elephants’ teeth. 

Gum Arabic. 

Olibanum. i 

Rhinoceros’ horns. 

Gold dust. 

1 Myrrh. 

1 Ostrich feathers | 

1 Slaves. 


and a few other articles, the produce of Abyssinia, and the neighbouring countries. 

Zeila is seldom visited by Europeans. In 1800 one of His Majesty’s ships anchored near the town. 
Having an Arab linguist from Mocha on board, a treaty was entered into with the chief to supply the troops 
going on the Red Sea Expedition (then in transports at Mocha), with sheep, which are liere very clu?ap. 
Should a merchant ship touch here for refreshments, it will be requisite to guard against treachery, as the 
disposition of the natives of this place, and along the coast from hence to Cape Guardnfui, is but little 
known. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Islands off the East Coast of Africa. 


dfadagasear ,• its Exicnt-^Sl, August tue's Bay—-‘Arttclcs of IVade—^Mode of sailing Provisions-^Moroundaw 

Bembatook Bay — New Massalegc — Passandava — Port Dauphin-^Manottro — Tamatave — Foul Point 

St. Mary's Island^ Antongil Bay—RavanscrOy a Spice; Directions howto chme— Comoro Islands; their 
Number — Comoro-^^MohiUa — Mayot(a~~~Johanna — Imports and Exports — Anchorage Feesy Presentsy ^r. 
Provisions and RefresIments^Socotra— Provisions and Refreshmenta-^AloeSy their Kinds, and Directions 
how to chuse them. 


MADAGASCAR. 

This island, which is one of the largest in the world, extends from Cape St. Mary, its .southern eX"- 
tremity, in latitude 25° 40 South, and longitude 4^°I6 East, in a N. N.E. direction to Cape Amber, 
its northern extremity, which is in latitude 12° 2' South; it is about 100 leagues from the coast of 
Africa, and the sea between, which is denominated the Mosambique Channel, is much frequented by 
ships proceeding to India, more particularly those bound to Bombay. 

The western side of the i.shind contains many bays and harbours but little known ; the only one 
resorted to by the outward-bound East India Ships, is 

ST. AUGUSTINE’S BAY. 

At the entrance of this bay, about two miles from the southern shore, is Sandy island, which is 
in latitude 23° 39 South, and longitude 44° 0 East. After passing it, and standing to the eastward, 
you see a high land close to the sea, on the South side of the bay, and another high land in the in- 
terior; the entrance of Dartmouth River is then open to you. 

This part of the island is subjeet to the King of Baba, who resides in a town built with mud, about 
12 miles from St. Augustine’s Bay. On a ship anchoring, some of the King’s people come off, whom they 
call pursers, and who in general adopt English names and titles, such as Prince of Wales, Duke of Kent, &c. 
Some small presents are necessary for permission to procure provisions, &c. and should the King come 
off, it will be requisite to salute him on his arrival and departure. 

This is an excellent place for refreshments, more particularly provisions. The bullocks being large 
and fat, weigh from 6 to 700 lbs. each; they have all a hump on the shoulders similar to the Indian cattle* 
They are procured by barter for English commodities. The following is an account of the expence incurred 
by a ship’s stay here, by a gentleman who visited the bay some years since. 
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ARTICLES OF TRADE. 


Gunpovrder. 

Small looking-glasses. 
Brasg nails. 

Brass pots. 


Muskets. 
Common .scissors. 
Razors. 

Tin tea-kettles. 


Pewter tankards. 

Iron pots of 2 or 3 gallons. 
Powder horns. 

Flints. 


Glass beads of five colours, vh. green, yellow, white, transparent, and orange. Arrangoes about 3 
inches long, bored, and artificial coral beads. Silver is in great request among them ; they make it into 
bracelets for the women, and it is in general preferred to gold. 

On our first arrival they asked 8 Spanish dollars for a bullock, or 8 measures of gunpowder, each 9 
pounds, or one musket ; but latterly they w'ere purchased for 2 measures each, and one measure for a cow, 
and sometimes a powder-horn for one ; these horns should be black and white, and the musket-stocks 
very brown ; a fat sheep may be had for a measure of powder, and two goats for the same. 


Summary of Goods exchanged^ with an Estimate of their Value, 


Gunpowder 0 barrels ..... 01^34 2 6 

4 Cartridges 0 18 0 

26 Muskets 27 6 0 

2 Pistols 100 

350 Flints 0 8 6 

15 Gallons brandy ...... 426 

12 Powder horns 0 18 0 

100 Musket balls 0 5 0 

2 Cutlasses 0 10 0 

Small looking Glasses 100 

3 Pair scissars 0 3 0 


J'TO 13 6 


RECEIVKD IN RETURN. 

47 Bullocks. 

27 dozen fowls. 

7 Goats. 

8 Guinea hens. 

1 Cask Lime Juice. 

25 Pumpkins. 

Plantain Trees. 

Grass for stock. 

Grain for poultry. 

Yams and sweet potatoes. 
Limes and oranges. 


Of the 47 head of cattle, the ship’s crew and passengers, near 300 men, had 

Fre.sh provisions for 9 days, which is about 5000lb9. 

15 Tierces beef salted, which served about 1 1 days . . 4500 
26 Live cattle carried to sea ditto 13 , . . . 6000 

Total 33 days’ provisions 15,6001b9. 

which is about a penny per pound for the meat, besides hides, suet, &c, 

A part of the above enumerated articles was given as presents to the King of Baba, the Princes of his 
family, and his principal attendants. 

MODE OF SALTING PROVISIONS. 

The bullocks were killed in the aflernoon, and cut up at two in the morning, salted, and put in casks, 
and about noon taken out, placed on four thick deals supported on casks, then four deals laid over the 
meat, and large stones and other heavy articles placed thereon, to press out the pickle, &c. for three or 
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four hours; then salted, packed in clean casks, and headed up. Boiled pickle, with a little saltpetre in it, 
waSf when cold, poured into the casks at the bung-hole, till quite full. 

No good water is to be had here, unless you send your boats 4 or 5 miles up the river : and instead of 
filling your casks at low water (as is the case in most other rivers), you must begin to fill here at about a 
quarter flood. The reason assigned for it is, that the river has a communication with the sea at other 
places, as well as with the channel of St. Augustine's Bay ; and by experience it may be found that the sea 
water brought into the river by the flood-tide, is not discharged till a quarter flood of the next tide in 
St. Augustine’s Bay, and for 3 miles at least up the river, tlie water is always brackish. 

The river and bay abound with variou.s sorts of fish, and alligators are occasionally seen in the river ; 
therefore the boats' crews should he prevented from going into the water to bathe. 

MOROUNDAVA. 

In latitude 20° 16 South, is a place where some trade is carried on, and where a ship may get refresh- 
ments. Water is procured Irom the rivers adjacent to the roads. This place is seldom visited by Euro- 
pean sliijis, being exposed to all winds from N. W. to S. W. The town is situated on the southern side of 
the bay, and consist.s of a number of huts near the sea side. The wooding and watering here are attended 
with difficulty, as the rivers arc very shallow at their entrance. 

BKMBATOOK BAY 

Is large and safe; the entrance is in latitude 15'’ 43 South, and longitude 46° 28' East, and is about 
3 miles wide. On the east side of the entrance is the village Majuinga. Bembatook town is on the south side 
of a point of the same name, about 3 leagues within the entrance of the bay on the east side : here ships 
may lay land-locked and sheltered from all winds, close under the point near the town. Captain Inverarity, 
who visited this bay during a trading voyage, in 1802, says — “Should the English Government ever intend 
“ to have a settlement on this island of consequence, I should certainly recommend Bembatook as one of 
“ the most commodious, healthy, and ca.sy of access, it being near the capital of the country, the King of 
“ which is cordial to strangers, and supplied with as fine beef as any in the world, at the moderate price 
“ of from one to two dollars each bullock. The merchant would also find this a most excellent situation 
“ for trade, the country sujiplying many commoditie.s, as well as a sale for East India goods. The French 
“ purchase in this part of the island, with dollars brought for that purpose, their slaves and cattle, which are 
“ drove across to Fort Dauphin by the natives of the Fort Dauphin district, the French putting implicit 
“ faith in those men, who seldom betray their trust. At Bembatook, beef may be salted, as well as at 
“ Fort Dauphin, whore the French salt provisions for their European ships, as well as their colonial con- 
“ sumption. There is no pork to be had here, except the wild hog, which is in great plenty. Rice may 
“ be had in any quantity, at two gamels a dollar, the gamel w'eighing 38 lbs. avoirdupois. It is necessary 
“ to speak in time to the natives, as the grain is generally purchased here in paddy, and beat out as they 
“ consume it." 

This place is frequented by the Arabs from Muscat and the neighbouring places, who eany on a small 
trnde here, and Arabic is spoken by many of the natives. 

NEW MASSALEGE 

Is situated on the right side of a river, in latitude 15*° 30 South; there is a bar at the entrance which 
precludes large vessels from going up. The town is large, and there is a mud fort, with many cannon 
mounted. The King, who resides here, appears the most powerful on the island ; his palace is built in the 
.European style, and has two stories^ with a reserve of arms, and many articles of furniture from Europe, 
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ikuch as tables, chairs, looking glasses, &c. In the baj, facbg the river, there b good anchorage; there is 
also a small isbnd, which is very commodious for refitting and repairing ships, and on which they once 
permitted the French to form an establishment. There are sevend Arab families settled here, who con- 
struct small vessels, and trade to Persb and Arabia, touching at the Comoro Islands for refreshments. 
These Arabs are the only inhabitants who know how to navigate the open sea, and they serve as pilots to 
the ships ^preaching to, or departing from the coast. When the King pays a vbit to a ship, he generally 
brings a present of two bullocks, some poultry, and vegetables, and expects in return the usual acknow- 
ledgments of muskets, coarse linen, flints, &c. 

PASSANDAVA 

Is a large bay, of a sqnare form, extending 6 leagues to the southward. The town is at the bottom 
of the ba;^, in latitude 13'^ 45' South, and longitude 48° 33 East 

Bullocks and other refreshments, wood and water, may be procured in great plenty, and on reasonable 
terms. The inhabitants are shy of strangers, until acquainted with their business; but they seem to be an 
inoffensive, and fair dealing people. The inhabitants of Johanna affirm, that their villages are plundered 
and destroyed, and many of their people cruelly maimed or massacred by the natives of Madagascar, who 
come over in boats to plunder and prey upon them. 

From Passandava Bay to Cape Amber, the northern extremity of the island, there does not appear 
any place of resort for shipping. The ports on the eastern side of the island are seldom vbited by English 
ships, except occasionally in war time, when our cruisers are in search of French vessels from the Mauri- 
tius, or stand in need of refreshments. 

The principal places on the east side, are Fort Dauphin, Manouro, Tamatave, Foul Point, St. Mary’s 
Island, and Antongil Bay. 


FORT DAUPHIN 

Is in latitude 26^ 5' Soutii, and longitude 445° 35' East. The fort commands the road, being 150 feet 
above the level of the sea; it is a long square, encompassed with walls -of lime and gravel well cemented, and 
might easily be made secure against the islanders, but the situation is unhealthy. This part of Madagascar 
is very populous; almost all the villages are situated on eminences, and surrounded with two rows of strong 
palisadoes, somewhat in the manner of fences, composed of hurdles and turf ; within is a parapet of solid 
earth, about 4^feet in height. Large pointed bamboo.s placed ut some distance from each other, form a kind 
of loop holes, which* contribute towards the defence of these village.s, some of which are besides surrounded 
with a deep ditch. This country being under the command of several chiefs, great caution in your con- 
duct must be observed. 


PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Bullocks, poultry, and other provisions are abundant, and at reasonable prices ; water is got at the 
landing-place, by digging in the sand ; it is very indifferent, and vrill only serve for cooking and the stock, 
but at a short distance inland, there are several springs of very excellent water. 

MANOURO. 

This village is situated at the mouth of a river, in latitude about 30° South; iteoa«.stsof a small 
number of huts, in the neighbourhood of which the French occupy a small piece of ground, enclosed, by 

L 
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palisadoes) wherein are two huts, one of which serves as a lodging, and the other is employed as a magaaine 
for rice, and other commotUties. 

Vessels lie sheltered here within a reef, extending from the village to the northward. 

In this part of the island numerous herds of cattle, and much poultry are reared. More rice is grown 
tlian they consume, and frequently large quantities of this important article are sent to the Mauritius and 
Bourbon. 

The natives manufacture beautiful mats, and from the fibres of a plant, make a fine stuff of various 
coloured stripes, about 8 yards long: some of them are not much inferior in beauty of colour to silk, but are 
not so soft and pliant, for they readily cut in wearing; they likewise manufacture several articles from tlie 
cotton produced on the island. 


TAMATAVE 

Is in latitude about 18'’ 12 South. The French had a small settlement here, to procure cattle, &c. 
for the Islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, which was taken in 1811. 

FOUL POINT. 

The anchorage here is formed by a large reef, which begins on the shore, about a mile to the south- 
ward of the village, and extends about three miles N. N. E. 

Opposite the anchorage, in latitude 17® 41' South, and longitude 49® 36 East, is situated a village 
of considerable magnitude, named Mahaveti by the inhabitants; here the French possess a pieee of 
ground, surrounded by palisadoes, where they have a principal house, intended as a habitation for the resi- 
dent of the company established in the Isle of France, for the purpose of purchasing the necessary supply of 
cattle and rice for the use of that colony. The King’s house is situated at the western extremity of the 
village, and is composed of one principal story, which is ascended by means of a ladder; the roof is covered 
with leaves, and has altogether a very mean appearance. It is surrounded by several huts appropriated 
<0 the accommodation of his attendants and women. 

According to the relation of a French officer, the ships of that nation trade with the inhabitants in the 
following manner. 

A male or female, from 30 to 40 ... 2 muskets, 2 cartouch boxes, 10 flints and 

10 balls; or 1,500 balls ; or 1,700 flints. 

A bullock .,1 musket, or 12 to 15 lbs. of powder. 

A heifer 2 cartouch boxes, or 10 lbs. ditto 

2 heifers 1 musket. 

i fat capon 1 knife, or 7 balls, or a pair of scissat's. 

I fowl 8 needles, or 4 balls, or 6 flints. 

and fruits, vegetables, and other small articles, for buttons, flints, needles, &c. 

Plenty of bullocks, large and fat, are to be procured here, with other refreshments. To the southwanl 
of the village is a small river, where vessels obtain fre.sh water; but a boat cannot proceed into it at lo\v 
water in consequence of a bar. 


ST. MARY’S ISLAND, 

Called by the natives Nossi Ibrahim, is about forty miles N.N.E. from Foul Point, and extends fi-om 
17° 5 South, to 16® 33 in a direction about N.E. by N. On the West side, about 2 leagues from the 
South point, there is a bay, with an island, called Quail's island, at the entrance ; on it the French settled 
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a factory in 1740, and left 1^) men |here, who were three months afterwards cut off by the natives; they, 
however, repossessed it in 1743, but abandoned it in 1761, on account of the unhealthiness of the place. 

About the year 1690, the English pirates who infested the Indian Seas, established a fortified station 
here, and brought in their prizes; the princi|Mil of whom were Kidd and Avery. Kidd was taken uml 
hung in chains at Tilbury, in 1701. In 1702, two men of war were sent out to suppress them; but it 
was many years before their depredotions were effectually put a stop to. 

ANTOxVGIL BAY, 

Called ManghaV)ecs by the natives, takes its name from Antonio Gil, a Portugtiese captain, by whom 
it was discovered. Tlie entrance into it is about 10 leagues to the northward of St. Mary's islainl; it is 
about 14 leagues long from North to South, and 8 broad at its entrance betw'ecn Cape Bollones and Point 
Baldrick. At the bottom of the bay are several small islands, the principal of which, called Marottc, Is 
about a mile in extent, and the .same space from the shore; it is situated in latitude 15'^ 25 South. T'lie 
common anchorage is to the northward of this island, at the distance of a musket shot, opposite to two 
small sandy coves, in 1 1 or 12 fathoms. Wood and water are procured here with great convenience, and 
the tents may be erected safer than on the main, where you must trade for provisions. The river 
bears N. N. W. from Marottc, and in navigable by boats. The anchorage of the river is called Port Choi- 
seul, and from hence they derived part of their supplies for the Mauritius. 

Exclusive of the places described, there are many other bays and harbours on the East Coast of Ma- 
dagascar, where small vessels may anchor and procure refreshments, although not so convenient for large 
ships as those already specified. 

Madagascar produces few articles of commerce. The French have occasionally brought from thence 
a kind of spice, called by the natives, Ilavansero, some of which has l>eeu taken by our cruizei's, and put 
up to sale at the F'ast India sales. It is thus described: 

RAVANSERA 

Is the produce of a large bushy tree, grow ing on various parts of Madagascar, having a pyramidical 
head, like the clove tree, and a reddish odorous bark; the wood is bard, heavy, and white, with some red^ 
dish fibres, and has no smell. The fruit is the size of a largo cheriy, shaped like a pear, with a roundish 
body; it consists of a nut, divided into six parts, in the same manner as a walnut into four, covered with 
a hard coriaceous shell, and that with a green .shell or bark-very clo.sely adhering to it; both these are aro- 
matic, but the nut has an acrid biting taste, which is almost caustic. The natives gather it l)eforc it is 
ripe, and us6 it as a spice, for seasoning their meat; it has a fine aromatic smell when fresh, and the 
caustic taste may be abated by keeping it some months, after which it may be thrown into boiling water 
for four or five minutes, and then dried in the sun. It is in this state in which we see it. 

( OMORO ISLANDS 

Are four in number— Comoro (which gives its name to the group), Mohillu, Mayotta, and Johanna. 

COMORO 

Is the largest of these islands, being about 12 leagues long, and 5 or 6 broad. The anchorage is to 
the AV. of the island, where the principal town is situated, in latitude about 11° 20 South. The town 
is large, and full of cocoa-nut trees, with a fine smooth sandy beach before it; it is the only place where a' • 
boat can land; shoal water runs off about a quarter of a mile, and at low water you cannot go off with a 
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boat. Whenever you see this town, send boats a-head; for, as the shorn is bold in all other places, you would 
have no expectation of foul ground off such a fine sandy beach. This island is seldom visited by Euro- 
peans, Johanna having the preference of all the others. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Very excellent bullocks are to be procured here at about six dollars each, likewise sheep and goats at 
moderate prices. Oranges, lemons, and plantains are to be had for knives. No water can be procured. 
A present is necessary to the King or Chief, who resides at the town. 

MOHILLA, 

The smallest of the islands, is about 12 leagues S. E. by S. from Comoro, and at one time was consi- 
dered the best for supplying refreshments. There are several small towns; one to the southward, which is 
reckoned the best anchorage, is behind some small islands; another to the northward : this last we have the 
most general account of, having been v isited by one of the Company’s ships in 1756. The town is situated 
on a bluff hillock close to the sea, where provisions and refreshments were procured; the bearings at anchor 
were, the town S. S. W., the N. W. point of the island W. S.W. and the eastern land E. by S. The wa- 
tering-place is about 200 yards from the beach, up an easy ascent; but the water is in a kind of ravine, 
about 12 feet deep, and being too steep to roll casks up, they arc filled with the engine, where they are rolled 
with great ease from the beach, which is u soft sand. The run of water, which is clear and constant from 
the mountains, is lost about ten yards below where the casks are to be filled, among the rocks and sand, 
and may be observed to ooze out of the beach at low water; there is a reef of rocks, which runs from the 
town across the little bay, where the watering-place is, which prevents boats working the last quarter ebb, 
and the first quarter flood. 

The town, where the King resides, is about 4 leagues S. E. by S. from the above place; but the coast 
is very dangerous, and ships cannot approach within two miles of the town, where there is a large surf, 
which would make it difficult and dangerous watering there. 

Bullocks are to be procured here; they are small, and not in abundance. Rice, paddy, plantain trees, 
and fruit of various kinds are to be got, and the sea abounds with fish. 

The body of Mohilla is in latitude about 12® 20' South, and longitude 43° 50 . 

MAYOTTA 

Is the southernmost of these islands, and being surrounded with reefs, is less frequented, and less- 
known than the others; at its N. W. end there is a saddle island, like that of the N. W. point of Johanna, 
from which circumstance this island has occasionally been mistaken for Johanna, The town and anchorage 
is about five miles S. E. by E. from that island, and is remarkable by a bluff head, with rocks overhanging 
the sea, which may be mi.staken for a ship at anchor close in shore. Here water and refreshments can 
be procured, but it is attended with danger. On the South part of Mayotta, is a sharp conical mountain, 
called Valentine’s Peak, which is in latitude 12° 54' South, and longitude 45° 14 East. 

JOHANNA. 

This island, which is now much frequented by European ships for refreshments, on their outward- 
bound voyage, is of a triangular form, and the bay and anchorage is between its two North points, in lati- 
tude 12° 7 South, and longitude 44° 30 East. The best anchorage is about three miles to the westward 
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of the toTvn, abreast of a range of cocoa-nut trees, called Brown's garden, near the sea, having a large black 
rock to the eastward, lietween them and the town, with the rivulet where water is procured, at their western 
extremity; the bearing, when at anchor, is tlie rivulet S. by W. and the mosque East, rather more than a 
quarter of a mile from the shore. 

The town of Johanna is near three quarters of a mile long, close to the sea side, and contains 
about two hundred houses, each of which is enclosed with a wall, or paling made with a sort of 
reed; the alleys or streets are intricate; the better kind of houses are built of stone, with u court 
yard, having a portico to shield them from the sun, and one lolly room, where they receive their guests, 
which is ornamented with small pieces of looking gloss, China ware, See, and such furniture as they pro- 
cure occasionally from ships stopping here. The King resides about nine miles in the interior, seldom vi- 
siting the sea-side, unless on the arrival of a ship in the roads, which he generally visits, and it is customary, 
on his arrival and departure, to salute him with five guns, and some presents are necessary for himself and 
his attendants, when permission is obtained for procuring provisions and refreshments. The island is said 
to contain about 10,000 inhabitants; those on the coast are Mahometans. They cany on a considerable 
trade in their trankeys with Arabia: these are vessels from 70 to 100 tons each, and carry cocoa-nuts, 
cowries, and occasionally a few slaves. From this trade, the natives of Johanna have learned the use of money 
in purchasing piece-goods, and other Indian commodities from the Arabs, which Ibrmerly they were igno- 
sant of. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


The under-mentioned European articles are always in demand, and fetch a handsome price. 


Small oval looking glasses. 
Ditto, paper mounted. 

Beads, white, blue, and yellow. 
Iron in rods and square bars. 
Nails of various sizes. 


Large coarse razors. 

Clasp knives. 

Lascar knives, with sheaths. 
Cloth, red and blue. 

Shirts, and other apparel 


Muskets. 

Pistols. 

Cutla.sses. 

Gunpowder. 

Flints. 


But the people of Johanna have no other mode of payment than the refreshments received in barter, 
a mode of liquidation which will be found favourable to any of the Company’s ships wlio may call here, 
since the attachment of the inhabitants to the British, is a great incitement to their dealing honestly. They 
have but few dollars among them, and these they carefully reserve for the purchase of Surat goods, which 
arc occasionally imported in vessels from Surat, the returns for which are usually made in cowries, red 
beetle nut, dammer, wax, cocoa-nuts, and corn. 


ANCHORAGE FEES, PRESENTS, &c. 


The presents and demands under the head of Port Charges are, to the King a barrel of gunpowder, a 
few yards of scarlet cloth, and two or three muskets; and to his attendants, who mostly assume English 
titles, are as follow: 


The Prince of Wales ... 15 dollars. 

The Governor, Duke Burkit 2 ditto 
The King’s Purser .... 20 ditto 


Governor Abdallah .... 5 dollars. 
Keeping watering-place in order 5 ditto 
Watching casks, at night . . 1 ditto 


Independent of the above, the Prince of Wales asks for, and expects a barrel of gunpowder. They 
have likewise fallen upon a method of soliciting those who visit the island, particularly all passengers, to 
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contribute a dollar or two towards improving the navigation which they carry on witli the Continent of 
Africa; and by way of persuasive example, produce lists of persons who have subscribed for that purpose, 
so that they sometimes collect 30 or 40 dollars from a ship; and when the commanders leave the place, 
they generally procure from them a certificate of good usage. 

rilOVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 


The bullocks hei o are very excellent, but not large, seldom weighing more than 4 cwt. Goats and 
poultry may also be procured; and excellent yams, and sweet potatoes in abundance; the prices arc. 


Rullocks 10 dollars each 

Rice, per bag of 140 lbs. ... 2' ditto 

Calavances 2 ditto 


Fowls 1| dollar per dozen. 

Ducks 1 ditto 

Goat, or 2 kids .... 1 dollar each. 


Of fruits, they have pinc-ap[)les of a most delicious flavour, measuring 10 to 12 inches in circumfe- 
rence; oranges, limes, plantains, guavas, &c.; these are brought off by the natives in their canoes, and 
sold to the sliip’s crew for knives, old clothes, bottles, &c. 

The water i.s very good, and is generally procured from the rivulet, at tlie extremity of Brown's gar- 
den ; it is got very expeditiously by laying down a small anchor midway between the shore and the ship, 
for the boats to haul off when loaded: by this means 100 butts might be procured in forty-eight hours. 
Firewood is scarce. 

This place is admirably well suited for procuring refreshments, and recovering the health of scorbutic 
|)eople, provided they are debarred an immoderate use of fruit, and are not permitted to sleep on shore. 


SOCOTRA. 

This island is about 40 lengiu^s to the eastward of Cape Guardolui; it extends nearly E. S. E. and 
W. N. W. is 27 leagues long, and 7 broad, and in general composed of high and mountainous land. 
There are two anchoring places, generally u.sed according to the prevailing monsoon; that on the S. W. 
side of the Island, is called Delisa ; it is seldom visited. Provisions nmy be procured, but the water is un- 
palatable. The Buy of Tnmarida, on the N. E. side of the island, where the King resides, is the 
eligible place for refreshments; It is in latitude 12° 39 North, and longitude 53° 33 East. The anchorage is 
in 10 to 12 fathoms, the body of tlie town bearing. South, about a mile off shore. The houses are built of 
stone and lime, and the town, having several mosques, makes a handsome appearance from the ships. 

This island was discovered by the Portuguese in 1503: in 1508 they first landed here, when being 
offended with the reply to their demand, of the island becoming tributary to the King of Portugal, they 
attacked the fort, which was but an indifierent one, and after mucli resistance from the natives, they took 
it, puttiJig the garrison to the sword. 

This islnml was occasionally visited by our earlier voyagers for aloes. The price in 1610 was 35 to 
38 dollars per (juintal of 101 lbs. Dragon's blood is .sometimes to be met with in small quantities. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Bullocks, goats, fish, and dates, are to be procured here at reasonable prices, and the inhabitants are 
in general civil to strangers. The water is very good, and is got from a small sandy valley, about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the town. Firewood is scarce, and procured with difficulty. 
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Aloes are a bitter, giinimy, resinous juice, prepared Irotii a plant of the same name, which grows in 
several parts of the world, of wliich there are four sorts, viz. Socotrine, Hepatic, Horse, and Cape. 

ALOES SOCOTRINE 

This drug is brought from Socotra, wrapped in skins; it is of a bright surface, in some degree 
transparent, of a yellowish red colour, with a pui-pic cast, when in tlie lump, and of a golden colour when 
reduced to powder : it is hard and friable in winter, somewhat pliable in summer, and softens between the 
fingers. Its bitter taste is accompanied with an aromatic flavour, but not sufficient to prevent its being 
disagreeable: the smell is not very unpleasant, and is something like myrrh. To try its purity, boil four 
ounces in a quart of water, and it will dissolve into a dark coloured licpior: if adulterated, the impurities will 
remain undissolved. If in the package of this drug there should be any mixture of rubbish, it will be 
more advantageous to cleanse it in India, the duty being paid by w’eight, and purity much advancing the 
price. The packages should not weigh more than 150 to 200 Ihs. The purchaser should expect a 
considerable loss on the skins; and the packages should be greased, to prevent the aloes from sticking. 

ALOES HEPATIC. 

This sort is produced in other parts as well as the East. Tiie best is usually imported from Barba- 
does, in gourd shells, an inferior kind in pots, and a still worse in casks. This kiiul is generally darker 
coloured, and less clear than the former, yet it is more compact and dry, though sometimes quite 
soft and clammy, particularly the cask sort: its taste is intensely bitter and nauseous, without the aromatic 
flavour of the Socotrino, and its smell is much stronger, and more disagreeable. If any of this sort be 
brought from India, care should be taken that it be not liquid, a circumstance that lessens its value 
very considerably. 

All aloes brought from India, should be manifested as Hepatic, in consequence of the difference of duty, 
which is as follows : 


Permanent. War Dulj/. 

Socotrine Aloes, per cwt J?880. .^*2160 

All other sorts, ditto .... 9160. 180 


The following is an account of the quantities of aloes importeil and sold at the East India sales for 


five years. 



1 Marrii .Sale. 

1 September Sale. | 

1 Total. 

Aver. jierCwt- 

Yi-ais, 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt 


Cwr. 

i* i 

£ a. tL 

1804 



— 

10 

104 i 

10 

104 

10 8 0 

1805 

87 : 

726 

19 

138 ! 

106 

864 

8 3 0 

1806 

38 1 

132 



— 

38 

132 

3 9 6 

1807 

476 

1655 

83 

407 

559 

2062 

3 12 0 

1808 

50 1 

75 

12 

25 

62 

100 

1 12 5 


The freight of aloes is calculated at 16 cwt. to the ton. 
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ALOES, HORSE, 

Or Caballine, is easily distinguished from both the preceding, by its strong rank smell \ in other re- 
spects it nearly agrees with the Hepatic, and is not unfrequently sold in its place; it is sometimes prepared 
so pure and bright, as to render it difficult for the eye to distinguish it from the Socotrine; but it b quickly 
discovered by the rankness of the smell : should thb abo be dbsipated by art, the aromatic flavour of the 
finer aloes b a sufficient criterion. 


CAPE ALOES. 

This kind is, when powdered, yellow, like the other aloes; but the thin pieces, when broken off from 
the mass, and even the edges of the larger pieces, are transparent, appearing as if made of yellowish brown 
glass; consequently it has nothing of the dark, cloudy, opaque appearance of the other aloes. Thb kind 
should be chosen pure, bright, and free from any impurities ; when broken, of a yellowish brown colour, 
and the less rank the smell, the better. 

This article affords a considerable revenue, large quantities being brought into England, principally 
for home consumption. In 1796 the duties collected thereon amounted to ^*2,968 3s. 7d. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The Red Sea, or Gulf of Arabia. 


Straits of Bobelnuindelr^Pl(tces on the Abyssinian Side of the Gnlf-^Daholae-^Massuah ; Description-^CoinSy 
Weights^ and Measure8~-~Imports-^Exports-— Import and Export Duties--— Provisions and Refreshments— 
Port Momington — Badour—Suakin ; Description — Provisions andRefreshmerUa—Cossier; Description 
—Imports and Exports — Suez; Description — Coinsy Weights^ and Measures — Imports — Exports— Pro- 
visions and Refreshments— T\>r ; Description— Provisions and Refreshments— Yamho; Description— Judda ; 
Description— Coins— Weights— Imports — Piece-Goods— Other Articles of Import— Exports— Duties and 
Presents— Port Charges^ Instructions relative to the Trade of Judda — Relative Value of Coins— Pro- 

visions and Refreshments — Loheia; Description— Coins, Weights, and Measures — Duties — Provisions and 

Refreshmenta—Hodeida; Description— Beetlefackie ; Description — Cotrw, and Measures Coffee 

Trade — Mocha ; Description — Coins, Waghts, and Measures — Trade between the Red Sea and British 

India — Trade with other Places — Duties, Port Charges, and Presents — Provisions and Refreshments 

Articles procurable at Mocha— Acacia — Acorus-Asphaltum — Balm of Gilead — Civet Coffee— Dates— 

Hermodactyls—Junctus Odoratus — Myrrh— Natron— Rhinoceros Horns— Rhinoceros Hides— Sagapenum 
—Salep— Senna-Shark's Fins—Tragacanth. 


THE Straits of Babelmandel, the entrance into this Sea, is formed to the northward by the Cape of 
the same name in Arabia, in latitude 12^ 40 North, and the Coast of Abyssinia to the southward, having 
at the entrance tlie Island of Perim, which is about five miles long. There is a passage on both sides of 
the Island; the one to the northward between it and Cape Babelmandel, is called the Little Strait; the 
other to the southward of the Island, is called the Large Strait; the former is most fiequented by ships 
entering, or departing from the Red Sea. 

The Coast of Abyssinia, or southern side of this Sea, is but little known to Europeans. The principal 
places between the entrance and Suez, are Dahalac, Massuah, Suakin, and Cossier. 

DAHALAC. 

This island is about 7 leagues in extent; the South end is in latitude 15° 32 North, and longitude 
40^ 15 East. It was formerly a place of considerable trade. In 1526 the Portuguese took, plundered, 
and destroyed the town. Dalialac el Kibeer was formerly the principal port, whichit is nearly enclosed 
by a chain of islands that lie off at the distance of about two miles; at present there is scarce water 
enough for a dow to approach the shore; till near the islands, it is seldom more than three or four feet. 
The port still exhibits many vestiges of its former consequence. The town is about half a mile from the 
sea, with a sloping beach of sand between; on the northern side are the ruins of two mosques built of 
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stone, with cupolas at top, but of rude workmanship; to the southward of the town are a number of large 
tanks for water. Vessels from Massuah and Other places occasional!)^ come here to trade. 

MASSUAH. 

This Bay is in latitude 15° 34- North, and longitude 39® 37 East, on the North side of the high land 
of Gedam, having a town, called Arkeeko, in the southern part of it, where vessels may anchor in 10 or 12 
lathoms, and be sheltered from most winds. Massuah is situated on a small island close to the Abyssinian 
shore. The fortifications arc trifling; the houses are surrounded by fences of reeds; the rooms are 
detached, and built of the same; within they are lined with mats. The inhabitants are veiy civil, but are 
importunate beggars, and occasionally thieves. The chief resides chiefly at Arkeeko, where he has a good 
house, although the place is not so pleasant. Massuah is the principal seaport of Abyssinia; and were the 
trade to be turned into any other channel, it would sink into insignificance. The Portuguese, in 1526, 
reduced this place. There arc about 30 tanks for water, which are filled in the rainy season, but they are 
not .sufficient for the supply of the place, and much water is daily brought by boats from Arkeeko. The 
landing-place is at a pier close to the town, to which boats can come with case. Though this place may 
be considered as situated in a very plentiful country, yet all the necessaries of life are dear. 


COINS, WEIGHTS, anii MEASURES. 


Venetians do not pass current. Dollars, and gla.ss beads, called cantarro, of all kinds and colours, 
perfect and broken, pass for small money, and are called in their language, boorjookes. 


3 of which, or grains 
10 Kibcers 
‘1- Duvmiis 
23 Dahabs 



1 Kibeer. 

1 Duvani. 

1 Hart', or Dahab. 

1 Dollar, or Patack. 


The value of the doUai' is therefore 2,760 bourjookes, or beads; the fraction of the patack is the half 
and (/iiarter. 

'fbo Massuah vakia is to the Mocha, as 6 to 6. 

Tbc Cuba is a wooden measure, containing 62 cubic inches of rain water. The dram is called caffla, 
10 of which make a vakia. 


IMPORTS. 

The trade carried on with Mocha and Judda is considerable; the value of goods imported into Mas- 
suah, is estimated at 400,000 dollars per annum, exclusive of cotton wool, which is purchased by the 
Abyssinians, and of which three ships’ cargoes may be disposed of in a year. No merchant here has capital 
sufficient to enable him to purchase a cargo, nor even a large proportion of it; but experience has given 
rise to a confidence in the honour of the dealers, which justifies the captain of a ship in trusting his pro- 
perty into their hands. The Banians here are comfortable, some of them men of good property; Hadje 
Hassan, or Currum Chund, would receive a cargo, and consider themselves responsible for the whole; 
they would dispose of it in smaller quantitic.s, to people whom they know worthy of credit, who Avould de- 
part with it into the interior, and in about three months return with the value in gold and other goods. 
The principal articles of import are as Mow: 
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Benjamin. 

Cardamums. 

Musk. 

1 Sandal wood. 

Cotton wool. 

Cinnamon. 

Pejiper. 

Tobacco. 

Copper. 

Gunpowder. 

Piece-goods. 

Ti.i. 

Camphire. 

Ginger. 

Rice. 

Tutenague.- 

Cloves. 

Iron, in bars. 

Redwood. I 

Turmeric. 

China ware. 

Lead. 

Steel. 1 

Vermilion. 


And many other articles of European manufacture, as glass ware, cutlery, arms, &c. 


EXPORTS. 

The only articles which Abyssinia produces, are as follow : but of these the quantity is sufficient to 
pay for the imports, and the former would increase as the trade should extend into those countries where 
they are produced in the greatest abundance. The prices in 1804- were as follow : 


Rhinoceros horns . . . dollars a frazil. A good female slave .... 60 dollars. 

Gold 11| ditto vakia. A male, according to age . . 40 to 80 dollars . 

Civet ....... 3f ditto ditto. Rice, per bag of 105 lbs. . . . 5 dollars. 

Elephants' teeth' .... 22 ditto frazil. Ghee, per rottolo 2 ditto. 

Honey } ditto cube. Wax, per frazil 4 ditto. 


A considerable caravan arrives at Massuah in February, which brings down slaves, mules, cattle, &c. 
The balance of trade is in favour of Abyssinia, to the extent of several thousand dollars. Two hundred 
vakias of gold are brought by each caravan, but at two months' notice, 2,000 could be procured, to pay for 
such goods as are suitable to the market. 

IMPORT AXD EXPORT DUTIES. 

The Nayib receives 10 per cent, ad valorem on all imports and exports, and one dollar for each indi- 
vidual who enters the country to trade ; but this is not settled at all times. The following is a list of arti- 
cles, upon which he demands a duty; and the sum demanded is generally moderate, though graduated by no 
regular principle of trade. 


Tobacco, per bale of 15 mds. ... 4 dollars. Fine Piece Goods, per corge ... 8 dollars 

Rice, per bag of 166 lbs \ ditto Blue cossaes . . ditto .... 5 ditto. 

Pepper, per 9 frazils 1 j ditto Baftacs . . . ditto . . . . gi ditto. 

Cotton, per 12 mds. of 28 lbs. ... 3 ditto Chintz, of all sorts ditto .... 1{ ditto. 

Tin, per frazil 1 ditto Tutenague . . per frazil ... i ditto. 

Copper, per 20 frazils 3 ditto No duty on iron and gunpowder. 


PROVISIONS Awn REFRESHMENTS. 

The under-mentioned are the prices paid to the Nayib, who nionopob'zcs the supplies. 


12 fowls 1 dollar. Cows, each 5 dollars. 

2 goats 1 ditto. Water, 23 skins .... 1 ditto. 

2 sheep 1 ditto. 1 man's load of wood . . . 360 beads. 


M2 
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PORT MORNINGTON 

Is in latitude 18° 1C North, and longitude 38° 32 East: the N. E. side of the harbour con- 
slsts of islands; the N. W. side is protected by a peninsula. The only entrance for large vessels is 
at the northern extremity of the harbour, though dows enter at the southern. The passage is rather nar- 
row, but the whole navy of England might lie within, as in a bason, protected from every wind, in 5 to 7 
futlionis, with a bottom free from every danger. On the west end of the large island, in the middle of the 
bay, is the village 


BADOUR. 

Here the Dola resides. It is a miserable little place, one small mosque being the only stone building; 
the rest are grass huts. There is no trade, except an export of ghee, and some tortoise-shell. The dows 
come this way from Suakin and Massuah, for fear of the Wahabces. Cattle are in great plenty; sheep 
and jioultry are also in ahiuidance; the prices demanded are, however, higlu Bullocks 5 to 7 dollars each. 
1' owls, 8 for a dollar. Sheej) more reasonable, a good fat one being j)rocured for a dollar. Money is but 
little known here, white Surat cloths being more valuable, as two pieces, each of a dollar, would purchase 
a bullock. Water is to be had, which, though not very good, is equal to that of Mocha. 

SUAKIN. 

This town is situated on a small island, in latitude 19° 5' North, and longitude 37° 33 East; thfr 
port is deemed one of the best in llie Red Sea. It was formerly very important, and extremely opulent. 
A Portuguese writer, who visited it about 1540, thus describes it: 

“ Suakin is at present one of the richest cities in the Ea.st, standing near the coast of Abyssinia; it 
“ equals, if not exceeds the most eminent places, in the goodness and security of its harl)our, facility in 
“ lading and unlading ships, traffic with remote countries, strength and advantageous situation of the 
“ town, &c. The harbour is sheltered by nature from all winds, and the waters are so smooth and still, 
“ that the tides are scarcely perceptible. It is capable of containing 200 large ships, besides a prodigious 
“ number of gallics; the road is from 5 to 10 fathoms deep, the ships come up close to the shore, quite 
“ round the city, and, may he laden, by laying a plank from them to the warehouses of the merchants.” 

With respect to commerce, it traded at that time to the Peninsula of India, the Arabian and Persian 
Gulfs, and other countries. Since the above period, thia place has fallen under the dominion of the 
Turks, and has lost its commerce and consequence, and is now only kept from total ruin, by the caravans 
which still come annually from the interior of Africa, in their way to Mecca. The town is nearly in ruins; 
two mosques give it a handsome appearance at a distance, and the buildings being whitewashed, and on an 
elevation, look much better than they really are. It covers the whole of a small island, as it did in former 
times ; but instead of a number of ships, there are only a few miserable dows anchored alongside the houses. 
A trade is, however, carried on with Ilodeida, Mocha, and Judda, for slaves, horses, and elephants’ teeth. 


PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS 

Are to be procured here In abundance. Water is good and tolerably clear; it is to be got from wells 
and tanks in skins, 25 for a dollar. Fish are in plenty, and cheap. Sheep from to 2 dollars each. 
Fowls are scarce, about four for a dollar. Bullocks 6 to 7 dollars each, and vegetables plenty and cheap. 
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COSSIER. 

This town is in latitude 26® 8' North, and longitude Si® 15 East. It is an open roadstead, with very- 
bad holding ground ; there is always a heavy swell setting in here; and from the smallness of the anchorage, 
the shipping are obliged to lie very close to the shore. It has been a place of great note, and is still con- 
siderable for the exportation of grain to Arabia, w’hich is brought by caravans from the Nile. The 
Fort of Cossier stands upon a rising ground, and is a square building, of about 4-00 yards in circumference. 
It was formerly strong enough to have withstood a regular attack, the walls beijig of stone, and raised to 
a considerable height; but at present it is in a defenceless state; the breaches which time has made in it, 
being repaired with mud, and not more than three dismantled cannon left to protect it. The town now is 
in a most miserable condition ; of all the numerous houses which once reared their heads here, nothing hut 
the walls are standing; of mosques, only the remains of two can be discerned; but it* the town displays so 
unfavourable an appearance, it falls infinitely short of the dreary aspect of the; country around it, I'hough 
the garrison is under the command of a Turkish officer, appointed by the Bey of Cairo, the government of 
the town is entirely in the hands of the Arabs. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

V’arious kinds of Asiatic commodities are imported and sent into the interior, by the caravans wdiich 
bring down the grain to the coast. Except grain, the exports are but trifling, and the whole commerce of 
the port is carried on by the .^Vi'abs, 

SUEZ. 

Tlris town, which is situated at the head of the Red Sea, in in latitude 30® P North, and longitude 
32® 2B East, and is about one mile and a half in circuit. Here are three channels, running near the East end 
of the town, that form a curve uniting into one branch, which runs westward to the bock of the town, re- 
ceiving at spring tides, dows and other small vessels. It is nearly two n)llcs and a half from the town to 
the bar. Suez ls not fortified; the liou.scs are built closely together, and there are oidy two pas- 
sages into the city, of which that nearest the sea is open, the other shut by a gate. It was formerly a place 
of considerable splendour: each Bey of Egypt had a house, wherein his factor resided. The buildings are 
many of them large, but at present little more than a heap of ruins, chiefly owing to the wanton injuries 
of the French, who thus revenged themselves on the Beys for retiring into Uj)per Egypt, and not permit- 
ting themselves to be subdued. 

In December and January, the pilgrims assemble here to proceed to Judda. Immediately on a ship 
making her appearance, a boat is sent on board to enquire the purpose of her coining, and the officer 
usually brings a small present from the Governor, consisting of a sheep, &c. As the messenger is generally 
a man of some rank, it is usual to salute him with three guns. The most acceptable presents are, double- 
barrelled silver mounted guns and pistols, China bowls, rejjeating watches, shawls, kincobs, muslins, &c. 
Any of these things given the Governor, and some trifle of the same kind to the officer of the customs, 
\yill ensure you great respect, and prevent your goods and baggage being tumbled and searched. 

COINS. 

The principal current coins are burbers, mediiies, sequins, and Spanish dollai s. The burber is a 
copper coin, 12 of which make a medine. The sequin Is of two sorts, one called Fundunclee, and pa.sses 
current for 146 medines ; the other zermabob, which passes for HO medines. The asper, though not 
coined in Egypt, p^ses current here, 3 aspers making I medine. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Four grains make 1 kellat, 16 of which make a dram, of which all the weights are compounded. 

1 1 dram is 1 metigal, by which gold and silver are weighed. 

Ii4 ditto 1 rottolo, equal to 1 lb. 4 ounces avoirdupois. 

400 ditto 1 oke, by which sugar and other heavy goods are weighed. 

'Ihc quintal varies from 110 to 150 rottolos, according to the species of goods to be weighed. 

IMPORTS. 

There are six or eight large ships belonging to tins port, which trade to Judda, and make sometimes 
two voyages in a year, some of them upwards of 1,000 tons burthen. The principal article of import is 
coffee, of which 6,000 tons are said to be brought annually uito Egypt; the other articles of India produce 
are similar to those enumerated at Judda. 

EXPORTS. 

Immense quantities of grain are sent from Suez and Cossier to Arabia; upon a moderate calculation, 
not less than !<?0,0(X) tons per annum : the balance is paid in bullion. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

The necess.aries of life are very scarce, and consequently dear. All kinds of animal food and fish are 
difficult to be procured. Bread, butter, and milk, in small quantities. To the westward of the town, 
there is a well of brackish water; but tlic water to supply the .shipping, and towm of Suez, is brought on 
camels from .springs at a considerable distance to the ea.stward of tlie road, and is very indifferent. 

TOR. 

Phis harbour is situated in latitude 28® 19 North, and longitude 33° 28 East; it is formed to the 
southward by a roof of coral rocks, and to tlie nortinvard by a low point of land, on which is placed a 
l)eacon ; it i.s a plain .stone building, secured by piles, about 30 feet high, with a mast placed in the middle, 
and may be seen very plainly at three leagues distance. TJie town is situated at the N. E. part of the har- 
bour, and is Inhabited by Greeks and Bedouin Arabs; near the towm there are the remains of a well-con- 
structed fortification. When the strong northerly winds are blowing, the cargoes which are brought from 
Judda, and intended for Suez, are landed at this place, and carried on camels to their place of destination. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Here is the best water of any place in the Red Sea, and you bale it out of three wells, that are not 
more than 200 yards from the beach. You can get no refreshments of any kind here; but there is a mo- 
nastery on Mount Sinai, about 20 miles from Tor, from whence you may now and then get some fruit 
and vegetables, brought down by a Greek priest. 

YAMBO 

Is a considerable town in latitude 24*^ 10' North, and longitude 38° 21' East. It is the seaport of 
Medina, from which it is distant about 100 miles; here the pilgrims from Egypt land, it bemg the port' 
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from which the oommunication is more immediately carried oti wdth Egypt. It is the general resort of all 
the Arab vessels that ply on this sea, and has a safe and convenient harbour for their protection in liad wea- 
ther. Its situation behind a chain of shoals and breakers, secluded it from the knowledge of European 
navigators till 1777, when a country vessel bound to Suez was inveigled into the harbour, seized, and sub- 
jected to heavy exactions previous to her liberation ; the perfidious conduct of the natives, therefore, upon 
this occasion ought to be a warning to all ships to avoid so dangerous a set of men. The town is at the 
bottom of the bay or harbour, and is in a ruinous condition; there are the remains of a fort here, and a 
few old guns, but the firing of them would endanger the safety of the fortifications. 

JUDDA. 

This town is situated in latitude 21^ 29' North, and longitude 30^ l.V East; It is a port of considerable 
trade, arising from the numerous pilgrims who come from the various Mahometan countries to visit 
Mecca, which is about 21 miles inland. The entrance to the roail is full of shoals ; it would therefore be 
imprudent to attempt going in without a pilot; if signals are made with two guns, the nalivt* pilots will 
meet a ship well outside, and carry her to the anchorage, which is in 12 fathoms, three miles distant from 
the shore, the town bearing about E. by S. 

Uhe town of Judda is superior to that of Mocha. The houses are built of large blocks of Aladrepore; 
.and the streets are very narrow, which is an advantage, as they arc consecpiently shaded the greater part of 
the day. The landing-place is in front of the Vizier’s palace; which Is ))leasantly situated close to 
the sea; the custom-house likewise faces the sea, and is a handsome lofty building. The ground rising from 
the sea, gives the town a good appearance. 

Ihe English formerly carried on a considerable trade here; but ot'latc years it has much declined, in 
cousefjuence ot the numerous extortions under the head of pre.sents, S:c. and the insolence and ill-trcatrncnt 
to which all Christians are subject in Mahometan countries. 

riiough the trade ot Judda is still considerable, yet it is only a mart between Egyj)t and IniHa. Tlie 
ships fiom Suez do not proceed farther than thi.s port, and those from India are seldom permitted to pro- 
ceed to Suez ; they have also a trade across the Gulf to Co.ssier and Massimh. 

COINS. 

Accounts are kept in cruse and duanees, 40 of the latter making one of the former. 

No money is coined here. Foreign coins of all denominations pass current. From the great influx of 
pilgrims, large quantities of small coins are in circulation, but they arc never curried out of the country by 
Europeans. 


List of Silcer 

and Gold Coins at Judduy and what they commonly pass current for. 


Ddllars. 

oz. 

dwt. 


1 


Judda weight . . 100 

. 87 

4 

250 cruse. 

Zelottas, per tale . KX) Dollars 100 to 105 enise. 

German crowns . 1 00 

. 91 

6 

255 ditto. 

Venetians 100^—221 Sicca Rupees 

. 41 ditto 

Uazeens (Barbary) 1 00 

. 87 

4 

240 ditto. 

Stamboles 

. 4; ditto 

Lump silver, if good 100 

. 87 

4 

250 ditto. 

Zennabobs 

. 3'u ditto 

Pistareens of Philip V. 100 

. 87 

4 

225 ditto. 

Gingelces 

, 3 ditto 

Lyon dollars . . 100 

. 87 

0 

195 to 200. 

Turalis 

, 3 ditto 

Pope’s coins, per 100 . 



12.5 ditto. 

Guhbcrs, 100 of which are 21 i>er ccjit less 

Muscovy coins . . . 



150 ditto. 

than that of V'enetians, or Stamboles , 

. 41 ditto 

Bar silver ... 100 

. 87 

4 

250 ditto. 

1 Ring gold, sold per vakia 

, 40 ditto 


The exchange at Judda fluctuates, hut the general average maybe taken at 250 Judda cruse j)er bun- 
dled Spanish head dollars. The pillar and head dollar are esteemed here of the same value, although tlie 
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pillar is about 2 per cent, better than the head. French crowns are 13 per cent, less, though of equal 
standard, by which you may gain an advantage in purchasing French crowns, or pillar dollars ; but if 
possible, avoid taking any gold coins to India upon your own account. 


WEIGHTS. 

Are vakeas, rattles, maunds, frazils, bahars, and are thus divided. 

15 Vakeas T ^ Rattle. 

2 llaUles ( ^ake) ^ Maund. 

10 Maunds f "Si Frazil. 

10 Frazils 3 V 1 Rahar. 

But as all goods are weighed by the steelyards, after the Turkish manner, the European as well as 
the Turkey merchants, are obliged to rest contented with such weights as the weigher thinks proper to 
give them. No merchants are allowed to weigh goods, when bought or sold, at their houses; besides this, 
tliere is an unreasonable custom of certain allowances on all weighable goods; the particulars of such allow- 
ances, besides the tares, being as follow : 


Agala woo<I .... 

. . . 10 per cent. 

I.ump Lac 

. . 20 per cent. 

Beetle nut .... 

. ... 10 

ditto 

Metals of all kinds . . 

... 5 

ditto 

Cloves 

. ... 10 

ditto 

Nutmegs 

. . . 10 

ditto 

Camphire 

. . . . 5 

ditto 

Pepper 

. . . 10 

ditto 

Cardamums .... 

. ... 10 

ditto 

Sugar 

... 20 

ditto 

Calambac 

. ... 10 

ditto 

Sandal wood 

. . . 10 

ditto 

Cinnamon .... 

, ... 10 

ditto 

Stick Lac 

. . . 20 

ditto 

Ginger 

. ... 10 

ditto 

j Thread 

. . . 10 

ditto 

Long pepper .... 

.... 20 

ditto 

Turmeric 

. . . 10 

ditto 



IMPORTS. 




The principal article of import from India is piece goods, of which the following are the proper 
lengths and breadths, and should be as near these dimensions as possible. 



r Dacca . . . 

24 covids by 

2 

Builaes. ■ 

.lugdea . . . 

Chaundpore . 

24 

24 


2 

2 


Jamawars . . 

8 


2 

Comconims Patna .... 

36 


2 

Cowpeaches 

26 


H 


Patna . , 

26 




Cogniary . . 

40 


2; 

Cossaes. ■ 

Maulda . . 

40 



Asinarry . . . 

38 


2 


Ihmgallynatties . 

34 


n 


Bahar 

34 




[ Charconnas , . 

40 


2 


Silk (lowered 

40 


2 

Doreas. 

White ditto 

40 


2 


Plain . . . 

40 


2 


Coincallas 

40 


2 

Dimities . 


24 


2 

Enieities Patna 

27 


ii 

lilatchees Maulda 

18 


n 

Gunnasmoots 

44 


u 

liumnuims 

24 


3 

Keish . 




3 

Muugadooties 

8 


2 


Mulmuls. 


S. ■*cs. 


Patna . 
Mahmooduttie; 
Annundees 
Santipore 
Savagepore 
Mutch ucols 
Savadohatts 
Gold . . 

Sarries 
Limboa . 
Bulgarry . 
Mumpore 


Soot Romals 
Scerbands Sonargams 
Seersuckers white . 
Terrindams .... 

' Dacca 
Annundee 
TM.j«b3. . s^ntoose . 

Bowally . 
Vizagapatam long cloth 
( Jamawars 
Soosees. 4 White 


(Poeta 


36 

covids by 2 

40 

. . 2 

38 

. . 2 

40 

. . 

40 

. . 2| 

32 

. . 1^ 

40 

. . 2i 

32 

. • H 

32 

• • H 

24 

. . 2 

24 

. . 2 

24 

. . 2 

15 

in a piece 

40 covids by li 

24 

. . 2 

40 

. . 2i 

38 

. . 1^ 

36 

. . H 

40 

. . 21 

36 

. . H 

72 covids long 

22 

. . 1{ 

42 

■ . 

42 

. . li 
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The following commodities are liketvlse imported from India : 


Benjamin. 

Camphire. 

Beetle nut. 

Ginger. 

Cassia. 

Iron. 

Cotton wool. 

Lump Lac. 

Cotton thread. 

Lead. 

Cardamoms. 

Musk. 

China ware. 

Nutmegs, 

Cinnamon. 

Opium. 

Cloves. 

Pepper. 


Planks. 

Silk, raw. 

Quicksilver. 

Shawls. 

Rice, 

Saltpetre. 

Sandal wood. 

Tin. 

Stick lac. 

Tutenogiip. 

Sapan wood. 

Turmeric. 

Sugar. 

Tobacco. 

Sugar candy. 

Thread. 

Steel. 

; Vermilion. 


The demand for British manufactures) and other European articles, is very trifling. 


EXPORTS. 

Very few articles are procured at Judda; coffee is the principal. The balance of trade with India 
is carried back in Spanish, Venetian, and German coins, and occasionally a few pearls. 

DUTIES AND PRESENTS. 

Piece-goods pay 8 per cent, customs in specie, and all other goods arc valued by the custom-house 
officers, and whatever value they put on them, they will never abate. As all piece-goods pay in specie, it 
is proper to pack even hundreds in every bale; or thus, 100 pieces, 125, 150, 175, 200, &c. for whatever 
odd pieces the officers find in a bale, they value at an unreasonable rate; neither is this to be remedied but 
by the Basliaw, to whom you can seldom obtain admission for that purpose. 

Considerable presents are necessary here, both in piece-goods and money; the following is a list of 
presents given to the Bashaw and his officers, with the different assortment of goods, and the species they 
are to consist of. 


Cfusc. 


Bashaw 

. 42 

pieces, value 

500 

Xeriff . , . . . 

42 

ditto 

500 

Visier 

21 

ditto 

250 

Kial Bashaw . . . 

21 

ditto 

250 

Eusaphager Visier 

12 

ditto 

130 

Devan Effendy . , 

13 

ditto 

140 

Aboosuid Caflas . . 

13 

ditto 

14/> 

Xasnagar Aga . , 

12 

ditto 

130 

Visier of Mecca . . 

15 

ditto 

160 

Bash Cattel . . . 

43 

ditto 

140 

Zeiny Effendy . . 

13 

ditto 

140 

Shebander Mecca 

8 

ditto 

80 


Cruse 


Selecta Aga .... 

. 5 

pieces, value 

r 50 

Jockadar 

. 5 

ditto 

40 

Eusoph kia Judda . . 

. 5 

ditto 

60 

Surbashey, or (Jutuul . 

. 3 

ditto 

25 

Obodashey Azuban . . 

. 3 

ditto 

25 

Obodashey Janizary 

. 3 

ditto 

25 

Bashaw’s custom porters 

. 3 

ditto 

25 

XcrifT s ditto . , . 

. 3 

ditto 

25 

Four Peons at the gate 

. 12 

ditto 

70 

Pilot 

. 6 

ditto 

30 

Shroff 

. 8 

ditto 

85 

Total . . Pieces 281 

Value 3,000 


The above presents are to be made out of such goods as are in your cargo, of fine, middling, and 
coarse. The Bashaw's and XerifTs presents are 24 pieces each, as by the foregoing list; and these to consist 
of two pieces of every assortment of the finest and middling goods; and should a few pieces be wanting, you 

N 
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are to make up the deficiency out of the ordinary assortments. The Bashaw Kla, and the Xeriff Visier, 
are to have 21 pieces each, as by the list, and that, one piece of each assortment, as the Bashaw and Xeriff 
have; the rest of the officers’ presents are to be made out of the middling and ordinary assortments; 
and care must be taken that the quantity of pieces given to each person, may be sorted, so that the valua- 
tion by the list may not be exceeded. The presents in money, are to the petty officers after visiting the 
Bashaw, and amount in the whole to 280 Judda cruse. 

Port Charges^ and Boat and Cooky Hire. 


Pilotage in and out 100 cnise. Boat hire for shipping off baggage . 30 cruse. 

Anchorage, to the Xerifl .... 500 ditto Cooley hire, and buxies .... 12 ditto 

Ditto, to the Bashaw 500 ditto Mirbhar’s present 25 ditto 

Ditto, to the Kia 50 ditto Ditto deputy’s present 16 ditto 

Order for the ship's sailing ... 35 ditto Arab writer’s wages 250 ditto 

Boat hire, on baggage 30 ditto House rent 1,000 ditto 

Cooley hire 10 ditto Present to linguist 600 ditto 

Custom-house searchers for cutting the bales to clear the customs, 8 bales for a cruse. 

To the Bashaw’s guard on board, 1 cruse per day till cleared, and 20 cruse as buxies. 


The Rates of Boat Hire are as follow. 

Robins of Popper, each .... 14- duanees. Chests of Benjamin, each . . . U duanees. 

Bales of Caj'damums 14 ditto Bags of rice, sugar, &c 7 ditto- 

Chests of China ware 14 ditto Lead and Tutenague, in slabs . . 7 ditto 

Chests of lac, &c 14 ditto Boat hire, and writer's fees , . 25 ditto 

The Rales of Cooley Hire are as follow. 

Bales of Pepper 9 per cruse. Bags of rice, sugar, &c. ... 20 per cruse. 

Ditto Cardumums 0 ditto Stowing bales in godown ... 10 ditto 

Cliests of C.'hina ware 2 ditto Chests of Benjamin 9 ditto 


Instructions respecting the Trade from India to Judda, hy H. Elmore. 

As soon as you anchor in the harbour of Judda, the Enubar and officers of the Bashaw will come off, 
and demand a manifest of your cargo, that is, the number of packages ; they do not enquire about the con- 
tents— only say, so many chests of China ware; so many bales of Bengal goods, &c. The only man I can 
recommend to you at Judda is Shaik Ally, as an Arab writer, (which it is neccessaiy you should have) ; he 
will also serve ns your broker. 

When the Enubar's boat leaves you, he will leave two custom-house officers on board, who will re- 
main till the cargo w all delivered, and the ship searched, to whom, during their stay, there is a customary 
daily allowance for provisions. In addition to these officers, there will be a boat moored a-stem of you 
every night while any cargo remains on board: and do not suffer your own boat to leave the ship, except 
when it caimot be avoided, as the officers of Government are both troublesome and insolent, stopping, and 
searching your people, &c. but as soon as the ship is cleared and searched, this ceremony is dispensed with, 
and no longer pursued, and you have a free communication with the shore. 

Should it so happen that you arrive at Judda before the Hodjee, get permission to go on shore as soon 
fts possible, and in this case the Government will wish to hasten you; so that there will be no difficulty in 
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procuring the indulgence. But do not leave the ship, until you liave agreed to be allowed to chusc your 
otvn broker and shroff: and have it in writing under their signature, or else they will impose some crea- 
ture of their own u|>on you, who pay them for it. I have already said, that Shaik Ally will probably be 
your broker, and assist you in chusing a shroff, if you cannot get Hwljee Hogg Saveli, ivho is the most 
honest man in the English service, at Judda: stipulate with them also, that all your cargo |Kiy the duties, 
charges, &c. in kind, which will amount to 8 or 9 per cent, and that it be opened and examined at your 
own house only, and by no means in the public custom-house. 

A good house, with convenient warehouses and godowns, will cost you from 30() to 100 cruse for th«' 
season. 

When you go on shore, your first visit is to the Bashaw, and then to the Xeriff, after wliich, and 
you have returned to your own house, begin to land your cargo as fust as possible, and arrange it itt your 
godowns for inspection (taking care it comes immediately from yojir boats to your house, and not to go 
near the custom-house,) sorting each description of goods by themselves, freight and private trade promis- 
cuously; and when all is assorted, send information to the Government, that your cargo is ready for exa- 
mination. 

When the Bashaw and Visier come, point out to them the different parcels of baftas, &c. and tell 
them they contain such a number of pieces, of such and such goods, but be very exact ns to t he quantil \ , 
and number in each bale: for if they find the number agree with your account, they will not open more 
than a bale or two of each kind; but if the number differs from your report, they will open every bale of 
your cargo: this will be exceeding troublesome,, and cause you to be suspected in uU your futun; 
dealings. 

When this job of examination and settling the customs is over (which you will find the most trouble- 
some of any you will meet with at Judda,) yon are to make up the Government presents of piece-goods, 
two or three pieces of each kind in your cargo, probably to the amount of 4,fX)Ocruse; of this, Shuik Ally 
will inform you particularly. These presents must not he charged to the owners alone, but in proportion 
to all the freighters ; and your brokerage, which will be about 1,500 or 2,000 crusc (including your Arab 
writer), must be charged in like proportions. 

Y our presents being delivered, find out (among the shroffs) what is the price of old and new German 
crowns, Venetians, stamboles, zirmabobs, and other coins; but do not buy any zirmabobs, missirec, 
or gingerlys, as they do not turn to advantage; the best guide for your direction, is to have the product 
of these coins from the Bombay and Madras mints, and make your purchase of them according to your 
calculation. 

When you are tlms prepared, the merchants will come to you, and even press upon you, if the Hodjee 
is near. You need not talk of x'eady money, as none pay until after the Hodjee; so that you must make 
your bargains to be paid after the Hodjee, and their returns from Mecca, together witli the specie in which 
you will he paid, and the rate of exchange of each kind of coin ; all these articles must be hooked by your 
writer, as his book Is your voucher in case any dispute arises, (and indeed this is the only real use of having 
an Arab writer). 

The first offer is invariably the best; and if you can agree with one person for your whole cargo, you 
will reap a double advantage, for you will get a larger price, and less trouble. The time from your arrival, 
until the time of the Hodjee, will be very short; and after its arrival, your goods will not sell, at least not 
to such a good account. 

You are to be guided by the character of the merchants to whom you give credit. In this I will not 
pretend to guide you, as the honest man of one year may turn out otherwise the year following; and by 
presents and bribery to Government, may purchase his protection ; or may probably be able so far to in- 
fluence Government to prohibit any others, but himself and his creatures, from purchasing your goods. Ass 
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guide, I can tell you what they say of each other: “ If he has been at Mecca once, take care of himj if 
“ he has been there twice, do not trust him; but if he has been there three times, have no kind of dealing 
“ with him, for he will cheat you” 

There b one thing I cannot omit in thb place. In the event of your selling the whole of your cargo 
to one person, or only one particular species of goods, you ought to observe (as they buy them at an ave- 
rage price) that the proprietors of fine goods of that specie, should have a proportionate advance upon their 
goods; and consequently the proprietors of coarse goods should have such an advance taken from the 
amount sale of their goods, being of a worse quality; and only sold (probably) by the demand of the other 
(fine) goods. 

As soon as the merchants return from Mecca, which will be about a month, begin to collect your 
money, and send it off to your ship immediately as you receive it; and never, if you can possibly help it, 
keep any in your house; and at the same time call upon all the merchants and pilgrims, and fix upon a day 
for sailing. The merchants will by this means prepare their treasure, freight, and themselves, as passengers; 
from whom, and the pilgrim passengers, the Captain’s principal emolument arises, as he has so much a 
head for each, as well as so much more for his water and provisions; both of which, by custom, are 
allowed to him by the owners of the ship. 

A further emolument of the Captain arises from insuring the freight treasure which he takes on board,- 
and which the native merchants never object to, although he may be a passenger on board, and will take 
the Captain's guarantee, though not worth a sous, for lacs of dollars, if he has so much on board. 

The freight of treasure from Judda to Surat, Bombay, or Madras, is generally 3 per cent.; the pre- 
mium of insurance, as the Captain can agree, from one to two and a half per cent. The freight of gruff 
goods is arbitrary, as it must be agreed upon by both parties. 

Should the season be so far advanced, as to make it doubtful whether your ship will be able to go to 
Surat, deliver her freight, and leave it before the lull moon in March (or not.) It would be better to de- 
cline taking any Surat freight, unless the merdiants will allow you to send the treasure by some other con- 
veyance from Bombay, immediately upon your arrival there; if they agree to this, tlie additional expence 
must be paid by their constituent at Surat, and not by you. If you can prevail upon them to do this, it 
will considerably increase your freight, as they have large consignments from thence in Guzzerat, Cossim- 
buzar, and Bengal piece-goods, &c. and consequently have large remittances to make. 

Probably, if the prices of goods are low at Judda, and you do not sell at the first offer, your Arab 
writer will endeavour to persuade you to send them to Mecca, in hopes of their being entrusted to his care, 
and himself with the sale at the Hodjee, and have the commissions ; they will furnish you with very spe- 
cious and favourable accounts of the markets, as well as bringing numbers of people to recommend them, 
as being well acquainted with the markets, and of the highest integrity. But do not on any account fall 
into this snare ; for as certmn as you send goods to Mecca on your own account, to be sold at the Hodjee, 
you will be a considerable loser (if not lose the whole) by the speculation. 

The customs upon your China ware and goods will be settled by the Government, and (though it 
may be extravagantly exorbitant, complaint is useless, as you can have no redress) from the account you 
give them, and which should be done by the supercargo or purser, in the public custom-house ; as it is a 
necessary form, it ought to be complied with. 

Your musk and again wood they will weigh in the custom-house, and probably want to open it there 
to satisfy themselves; but you must not allow it to be done. If they want to see the contents of your 
packages, let them come to your house ; for if you open any thing in the custom-house, you may rest as- 
sured of losing 25 per cent, and you cannot possibly help it, they are such expert thieves. 

When they deliver you the amount of customs upon your gruff goods, it will be 10 per cent, above 
what the customs should be. 
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Upon both piece-goods and gruff cargo they charge you, under the head of Calum and Xeralphie, 
10 per cent, upon the amount of your customs, which they call fees, for the different writers and people 
attached to the custom-house. By a small fee you may prevail upon them to take your China ware at five 
per cent, without unpacking or counting, which will reduce the whole of your customs to about 11 or 12 
per cent. ; and if the time before the Hodjee is short, the Government will readily agree to this ; but will 
take ten cups from every chest of China ware, exclusive of the customs. What this is done for, I could not 
find out, only that it was an old established custom. As you generally sell your China ware by the corge, 
which is 20 in all parts of India, you are to recollect that the corge is 22 at Judda. 

When you sell your sugar-candy, or any thing else by weight, send for the custom-house steelyards 
(as it will prevent disputes), and have the goods weighed and delivered at your own house. They make arbi- 
trary deductions from 5 to 20 per cent, for tare of the packages, therefore agree previously about the tare. 
Sugar-candy is about 10 per cent.; upon this account a small present to the custom-house weighman (con- 
veyed privately) may be advantageously disposed of, as he generally fixes the tore; and as well as his prc- 
sent, give him a few cruse and a bottle of arrack occasionally. If the Bashaw purchases your cargo, or any 
part of it, the weighman dare not shew you the smallest favour in the delivery ; on the contrary, you may 
expect the reverse : but even in this your present wiU not be misapplied, as he will for arrack and a few 
cruse, do all he dare to serve you. 

Insist upon your shroff having the weighing of your musk: it will save you a great deal. Musk sells 
by the rattle (of 400 drams). 

You pay 1,000 to 1,200 cruse anchorage, with about 350 cruse when you get on the coast, which will 
be all the charges, beside the pilotage, you have to pay at Judda. 

It may be now necessary to caution you against disputes, which will unavoidably arise (either about 
your prices, payments, money, or goods), that they should be settled amicably, if possible, by your shroff, 
or by merchants of respectability ; but if you are under the necessity of referring the dispute to the Go- 
vernment, apply to whoever has tlie most weight at Judda, either the Bashaw or the Xeriffs, but not 
without a present. If your application is to the Bashaw, go yourself personally; and if to the Xerilf, go 
to his house in Judda: if he is absent, write to him to Mecca, through your Arab writer. But all this is 
only upon the most urgent necessity, for all communication with the Government ought to cease imme- 
diateb' after paying your present, and paying your customs. 

Having finished your business at Judda, which will probably be in the end of July, and able to sail 
by the 1st of August, you will perhaps get to Mocha by the 10th, of which you should inform the 
broker before you leave Mocha to go up the Red Sea, and desire him to procure you all the freight he can, 
and have it ready by this time. The freight from Mocha to Bombay is 2| per cent, for treasure, and to 
Surat, to be delivered free of all charges to the consignees, 3 per cent, for gold, and for silver; by this 
mode you will be able to do all your business, and leave Mocha, perhaps with a full freight, by the 2()tli of 
August, (particularly if it should be a year when there is no Company’s ship there; then there will be little 
doubt of your getting full of freight), by which means you will get to Bombay in the early part of Sep- 
tember, and have fine weather, and a whole season before you to go to Surat, if necessary. 

The customs upon piece-goods being taken in kind at Judda, the Government allow the purser 
and linguist the customs arising to it, of two bales, viz. one bale each, and give them leave to pick 
the two richest bales in the cargo for themselves. The Captain being generally his own purser, this 
is also one of his perquisites, as well as his freight treasure: he draws the following primage, viz. on 
every 1,250 cruse, he has one German crown; the signing every bill of lading, one German crown; every 
passenger on going on board, one German crown ; and on every bale, chest, bundle, or package whatso- 
ever of freight, 25 duanees each. 
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A comi^avath'c Vtm' a/ the relative Value of Coins taken at Judda, with Bombay^. 


100 Mexico dollars will mint 

. 239 

2 74 

100 old obassees will mint 

226 

3 80 

100 French crowns .... 

. 239 

0 59 

100 new abasses 

256 

3 0 

100 English crowns .... 

. 239 

2 74 

100 estimates 

239 

2 74 

100 Pillar dollars 

. 241 

3 38 

100 old Seville estimates . . 

242 

3 70 

100 German crowns .... 

. 226 

3 92 

100 Peru, or cobb dollars . . 

224 

2 28 

100 Ducca toons 

. 244 

1 39 

100 lion dollars 

193 

1 4 


Should you wisli to coin your silver, the above statement will be found pretty correct, exclusive of 
mintage, which amounts to about 4 per cent,; but if your ship is going to Madras and Bengal, it is better 
to sell your silver to the shrofll’, than to coin it. One hundred ounces of standard silver w'lll bring 258} or 
259 Arcot rupees ; and there being only 1 per cent, difference between Arcot and Madras rupees, makes 
it 7 per cent, better thus to sell to the shroffs, than coining it into Madras nipees. 

From the above statement, it would be best, in making your sales, to fix both the price and value of 
your silver and gold coin (in cruse) with the merchant. In this be very exact, and observe that gold fluc- 
tuates more thou .silver all over India : it would be necessary, therefore, before you leave Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, or Surat, to have the price current of all kinds of coins, from the Shroffs, in the current rupee of 
the place; by this means you will know to a certainty what your coins will produce, and the best market 
lor the sale of them : add to this, large sums are paid at Judda in gold, and a small error in calculation 
may amount to a eonsiderahle sum. And be guarded, upon the receipt of gold, not to suffer them to 
charge you 2 per cent, for what they call overweight ; or if obliged to allow it, make your estimate of 
their relative value accordingly. 

The (irand Signor's customs on goods imported by the Finglish through his dominions, are 5 per 
cent. ; however the Bashaw of Judda, under pretence that Judda is not named in the phirmaund for our 
trade, has ahvays impo.sed a great deal more : he takes 4 per cent, for himself ; 4 per cent, for the Xeriffs, 
and the other impo.sitIons may be reckoned at 4 per cent more; making the whole aggregate amount equal 
to at least 12 per cent. 

The trade with Judda is on the decline: at one period the English paid upwards of .F50,000 sterling 
duties per annum ; yet the abuses and extortions multiplied daily: this, with the progress lecently made 
by the W ahabites, a new religious sect in Arabia, has occasioned the almost entire abandonment of the 
trade by Europeans. The progress of these reformers has been audacious and successful. Mecca and 
Medina, so long considered by Mahometans the two principal cities in Arabia, have been taken by them; 
Mecca, on the 27th of April, 1809, when the splendid tombs and public buildings were levelled with the 
ground; Medina, and the tomb of the Trophet, shared the same fate in 1804. They at'terwards attacked 
Judda with a considerable force, but were repulsed; they however reduced the town to such distress, that 
the Xeriff and principal inhabitants had recourse to negotiation, and purchased a peace for 130/)00 dollars, 
when the Wahabites retired into the interior. 

y junbo, Loheia, and Hodeida have been taken and plundered at different times by them. 

niOVISIONS .XND REFRESHMENTS. 

Sheep and a few bullocks are to be procured, but at high prices. The bazar is well supplied with 
fruit and vegetables, 

Europeans are only permitted to go into the bazar to purchase the few articles they require, and are 
.subject to much insolence from the natives. 
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LOHEIA 

Is a considerable town, situated in latitude 15^ 44' North, and longitude 49® 44' East. It is at the 
bottom of a deep bay, protected from the sea by the large island Camaran, and a group of smaller to the 
N. W. Loheia is without walls, though not entirely defenceless: several towers, guarded by soldiers, stand 
at equal distances round it, some of which will admit cannon. Many of the houses are built of stone, but 
the greater number are mud huts thatched with grass. The liaibour is at present so shallow, that even the 
smallest vessels are obliged to anchor at a great distance from the town ; and at low water laden boats can- 
not even approach it. Notwithstanding this disadvantage, a considerable trade in codec is carried on here : 
this coffee is not reckoned so good as that which comes from Beetlefackie, and is shipped at IMocha and 
Hodeida ; but it is to be purchased more reasonably, and the carriage to Judda costs less. On this account 
several merchants from Cairo reside here, and there are about forty Banians employed in diOerent trades. 
The French recently made application at Loheia for permission to settle a factory on the island of 
Camaran. Its situation is good for watching all vessels going up or down the Red Sen, but would be 
of little use in a commercial point of view. This island was visited by the Portuguese in 1513, when they 
captured many vessels, and wintered here. 


COINS. 

The only money is a small piece of base and adulterated silver, about the size of a sixpence, called 
commassce, and by this all the different denominations of foreign coins are ascertained. There are likewise 
half commassecs, whicli are the smallest coin current. 

1 Venetian sequin passes for . 90 Commassces i 1 Barbary sequin passes for . 80 Commassees 

1 Fundunclee 80 ditto | 1 Dollar, or patack .... 40 ditto 

"When the Indian merchants or vessels are here, the fundunclee is raised 3 commassees more; but 
all specie is scarce, notwithstanding the quantity brought hither in dollars, which is the coin in which all 
purchases are made. When it is necessary to change dollars, the shroff, or broker, only allows 39 instead 
of 40 commassees, so that there is a lo.ss on the exchange of 2i per cent. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The weights are the dram, ounce, rottolo, and quintal. Their proportions are as follow; 

10 drams Y ^ ounce 

16 ounces vmakeK ^ rottolo 
100 rottolos J 1 quintal 

The rottolos are of two sorts, one of 140 drams, which is used in selling fine goods ; the other of 160, 
which is used in weighing sugar, lead, and other heavy articles. There is also another weight, called the 
faranzula, equal to 90 rottolos. 

The long measure is the peek of 27 inches. 

IMPORT AND EXPORT DUTIES. 

All Indian goods Imported directly from India, pay 5 per cent. ; but all goods whatever brought from 
J udda by merchants, whether Turks or natives, pay 7 per cent. Presents are necessary here, as well as 
in all other places in the Red Sea. 
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IIODEIDA— BEETLEFACKIE. 


HODEIDA 

Is in latitude 10' North, and is the seaport of Beetlefackie. The harbour is somewhat bettet 
than that of I^olieia, yet large vessels cannot enter it. The town is large, and the mansion of the Dola, 
or Governor, the mosques, the custom-house, and the houses of the principal merchants are built of 
stone; the rest consist of huts built in an ordinary manner. Near the sea stands a small castle, which is 
not capable of much defence. 


COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES 

Are the same as at Beetlefackie. The Spanish dollar is the principal ciurency, which is equal to 
40 cavears, an imaginary coin. 


BEETI.EFACKIE 

Is about 30 miles distance from Ilodeida, in latitude 15° 10 North. The town stands on a plain, and 
the Jiouses, many of which are of stone, are built separate. There is a kind of castle, sufficiently strong to 
resist the roving Arabs. It is in a favourable .situation for trade, being only half a day’s journey from the 
hills on which the coffee grows, and but a few days’ journey from Mocha, Loheia, and Ilodeida : it is 
therefore the principal mart for it, and this trade brings merchants from Egypt, Persia, Abyssinia, and 
India. Here are also a number of Banians from Guzzerat, who are allowed the free exercise of their reli- 
gion. This place is seldom visited by Europeans, as they transact their business with the Banians at Mocha. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, am> MEASURES. 

Accounts arc kept in Spani.sh dollars and cavears; 40 cavears are equal to one Spanish dollar; cavear.s 
are an imaginary coin, both here, and at Mocha. All foreign coins pass current, and as coffee is always 
paid for in ready money, large quantities of various kinds of foreign coins are to be met with. The custom- 
house weights are vakias, rattles, maunds, and frazils, thus divided: 


15 Vakias I f 1 Rattle lbs. oz. dw’ts. gr. 

2 Rattles I k J ^ Maund weighs ... 2 0 10 23 

10 Maunds > e j ^ Frazil 20 6 4 0 

40 Frazils J [ 1 Bahar 814to81Clbs. 


They reckon 14| vakias to a rattle, and 2 raltle.s to a maund in coffee, and to all other goods, 15 
vakias to a rattle; but of all sorts of merchandise wdiatever (excepting jaggery, dates, candles, and iron, 
of which 16 vakias make a rattle), 10 maunds arc a frazil, and 40 frazils a bahar. The rattle is only 
used in the bazar. The weights are seldom exact, though annually rectified by the Imaum’s shroff*. 

COFFEE TRADE. 

Cofl'ee is the only article produced here : that which is intended for India, Muscat, or Europe, is 
first brought by land to Mocha; but what is designed for Judda, is shipped at Hodeida. There are two 
kinds of duty payable on coffee, one at Beetlefackie, called the inland duty, which is paid on all that is 
consumed in the kingdom as well as what is exported ; and another duty on exportation, of which the 
quantity is immense: it is said tliat, one year with another, there are not less than 60,000 bahars 
exported. The price here varies from 85 to 110 Spanish dollars per bahar. The inland and foreign duty, 
camel-hire to Mocha, and charges on shipping, amount to about 20 Spanish dollars, making the price at 
Mocha from 105 to 130 Spanish dollars per bahar. 
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MOCHA, 

The principal port in the Red Sea frequented by Europeans, is in latitude 13° 20 Xortli, and longi- 
tude 43° 20' East, about 40 miles to the northward of Cape Bobelmandcl. 

Mocha makes a striking appearance from the road, or in sailing by it, and is situated la tween two 
low points of land, which project from the shore, so as to form a bay, which shelters sucli ships as their 
draught of water will permit anchoring within a mile of the shore. Large shij)s lie mucli further out, where 
they are exposed as in an open road. This city is so situated, that each of those projecting points of land 
seem at an equal distance from each end of it: the distance between these two points is about .5 miles. 

Mocha is built so near the sea, that when the wind blows strong from the w'est, it washes against the 
walls. It lies due North and South, and is near a mile and a half long, hut of uneciual breadth; at the 
North end it is more than half a mile broad, and becomes gradually narrower to the South end, where it 
is not quite half a mile. It is strongly walled round with hewn stone, and the walls are kept in good 
repair: there are loopholes for arrows and musketry at about 6 feet distance from each other. 

At the extremity of the two points of land which form the bay, is a circular castle, strongly built of 
atone: on the semicircle, towards the sea, are six 21 pounders, and on that fronting the land, arc six 
12 pounders. There is another such castle nearly in the middle of the sea walls, near w'hich is the only 
gate by which goods or passengers can enter from the sea. Here is a station for the custom-house officers, 
where all goods that are imported or exported, are examined and registered. From this gate there runs 
out a pier 150 yards due West, which is built of stone, and strongly supported at the end and sides by 
plank and piles, and is very serviceable for loading and unloading goods. 

At about a quarter of a mile from tlie North end of the town, on the sea walls, is a battery of 12 gun.s 
pointing due West; and at the South end a round castle with twelve embrasures, and six guns mounted: 
the embrasures are placed at equal distances, to any of which the guns can be shiiled occasionally. At 
equal distance round the city are built round tower-s on the walls, which add much to the beauty of the 
w hole. There are two land gates, one at the North, and the other at the South end of the town. 

The houses fronting the sea, are all very lofty, built with stone, and whitewashed w ithout as well as 
within. There are four large mosques, and six smaller, the minarets of w'hich greatly improve the view 
of the town from the sea, especially the great mosque, w hich being elegantly built, and very lofty, serves 
as a landmark for ships coming into the road. The best anchorage is in 6 or 7 fathoms water, the grand 
mosque bearing E. S. E. and the South fort S. by E. distant about two miles from the shore. 

Mocha was first visited by an English fleet, under Sir Henry Middleton, in 1010, having letters and 
presents from the King to the Bashaw and Aga, and was received with all possible marks of distinction 
and friendship. The civilities of the Turks were intended to ensnare the Admiral, and to allure him and 
his officers on shore, as well as to entice their ships into the harbour; hut, disappointed in the latter part of 
their scheme, they fell upon the Admiral, killed eight of his attemlants, wounded himself aiwl Iburteen 
men, and after stripping them, threw them chained into a dungeon. They next made an attempt upon 
one of the ships, hut were repulsed with great loss. Finding that open force could not reduce the slops into 
their power, they threatened the Admiral with death and the torture, if he did not order them to surrender: 
but Sir Henry, preferring the most excruciating tortures and death, to an ignominious life, and the loss of 
honour, bravely defied them, and triumphed over their malice and cmelty. After six months’ imprison- 
ment, he found means with most of his attendants to make his escape, and arrive at the ships, which had 
lain in an harbour on the Abyssinian shore. He now had an opportunity of shewing his resentment, w hicii 
be did accordingly in a message to the Aga— “ that if he did not instantly release the I'emaiiiing prisoners, 
and render ample satisfaction for the damages he had received, he w’ould sick all the ships in the road, and 
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“ batter the town about his ears.’' This menace had its effect; his men and pinnace were set at liberty, and 
18,000 rials of eight paid him for damages, after which he proceeded with the fleet to India. 

In 1618, the English obtained a phirmaund from the Governor, by which they were allowed freedom 
of trade, and protection to their persons and property. A factory was afterwards established, since which 
period a commercial intercourse has been carried on between Mocha and the British Settlements in India. 


COINS. 

Accounts are kept in Spanish dollars and cavears, 80 cavears being a Spanish dollar; 80 cavears are 
also reckoned a Moclui dollar, which is an imaginary coin. 

The current coins of the country are only caiats, and commassees, which rise and fall considerably, 
according to the quantity of silver there is in them: the usual divisions are, 

7 Carats ) mol-A / ^ Commassee 

60 Commassees j \ 1 Spanish dollar 

One hundred Spanish dollars arc equal to 121 J Mocha dollars. 

Most goods are sold for Mocha dollars, except China ware, China silks, olibanum, and some few 
other goods, and even these are sometimes sold for them. 

Of the foreign silver coins, which are in cii cuJation here, the pillar dollar is most esteemed : next to that, 
the Mexico, for which all bargains are made payable. German crowns pass in tale for common things, and 
up the country for a weighty Spanish dollar. French crowns are 2 per cent, more than Mexico dollars. 

Gold coins of all sorts are worth more or less, according to the demand there is for them. There 
is but 2 per cent. (liflTerence in the following kinds, when taken in weight, more than when taken in tale; 
but they are generally sold by the weight. 


Venetians Mexico dollars 2 15 cavears to 2 20 eacli. 

Gubbers 10 15 


Xeranhims w.. 
Stamboles 


1 48 .. 

...... — 2 3 . 


...1 50 
...2 6 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. TROY WEIGHT. 

tl>. oz. oz. dwts. gr. doc, 

15 Vakias "j f 1 Rattle................ 12 1 Carat ris troy wt. .....0 0 3 5 

40 Vakias I , J * Maund.... .... 3 0 16 Carats 1 Caffala ......0 2 0 91 

10 Maunds j ^ j 1 Frazil ........ ,30 0 liCaffala 1 Miscall ......0 3 1 36 

15 Frazils J [ 1 Bahar ....450 0 10 Caffalas f j 1 Vakia 1 0 9 12 

There is a small maund of only 30 vakias; by this H Vakia 1 Beak ........1 10 13 68 

vermilion is always sold. Vakias 100 Spanish dollars. 

1 Mocha bahar is.............. Bombay maunds 16f which are Troy 71b. 4o2. ISdwts. 

1 ditto Surat maunds 13 15 seers 123 dec. 1^0 German crowns are 93 ounces, 791 Troy. 

GRAIN MEASURE. LIQUID MEASURE. 

4 small measures ^.........1 Kellah. 16 Vakias r 1 Nusseah 

40 Kellas <....................1 Tomand, about 1701bs. 8 Nusseahs ) 1 Cuda,about2galI. 

long measures are the guz of 25 English inches, the hand covid of 18 inches, and the long iron 
covid of 27 inches. 

The custom-house weights are only stones sewed up in gunnies. The weights are seldom exact, and 
tlie smaller they arc, the greater the difference, though they annually rectify them by the weights of the 

Imaum’s shrofl’, whose business it is to examine them; under which cover he has an opportunity to add 

something to the money weights, for which he is well paid by the Banians, who are the principal exporters 
of silver. 
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The trade carried on between the British settlements in India, and the different ports in the Red 
Sea, is vei^" considerable, and throws a large quantity of specie into India. The following is an account 
of the trade carried on with Madras and Bombay for five years, 1802 to 1806 inclusive. The statement 
of the exports and imports at Bengal from the lied Sea is blended with that to and from the Persian Gulf. 

IMPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND FORT ST. GEORGE. EXPORTS TO BOMBAY AND FORT ST. GEORGE. 



Merchandi.se. 

Treasure. Total. 

I Years. 

Merchandise. Treasure. ' 

Total. 


Sicca fiuf ees. 

Sicca Rupees . Sieem Kujrees. 

Sicca Rupee*. Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

20,82,531 

16,17,650 

20,75,126 

17,68,005 

16,73,2.37 

20,82, .531 

16,17,6.50 

31,884 21,07,010 

334 17,68,339 

1,215 15,74,4s52 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

2,70,391 22, .55, ,57.5 

2,42,637 15,14,287 

3,.58,51.5 37,43,3.59 

2,50,8.54 24,31,644 

3,01,453 21,90,552 

25,25,966 

17,56,924 

41,01,874 

26,82,498 

24,92,t)05 

'I'otal. 

91,16,549 1 

33,433 91,49,982 

'I'tital. 

14,2.3;8.50 12 1, .35, 4 17" 

i 13.5,59,267 


Articles of Import in 1805. 


Articles of Export in 1805. 

Grain*« 


Sicca Rupees 6,34,480 

1 Myrrh 

Sicca Rupees 23,287 

Piece-goods^ 

7,89,837 


41,425 


Sugar 26,380 Almonds 1,09.5 

Iron 40,370 Alkali 3,940 

Shawls 20,525 Aloes 3,464* 

Coloured silk 4^1-,458 Arsenic 2,140 

Sandal 3,461 Acalcara 4,028 

Cotton 6,653 Bead.s 2,477 

Drugs 43,843 Cloves 7,208 

Tobacco 11,628 Coffee 10,787 

Ginger 7,756 Grain 4, .500 

Vermilion 5,524 Gum Arabic 8,970 

Pepper 36,.391 Iliera Cas,sy 3,658 

Lead 17,286 Kismisses 6,303 

China ware»»*'»»»'*»v»'»-»v*»»-v»-w*w»^'»»'»^^»^'»^'»» 3,2o6 ATetuls 4‘, 170 

Cassia and 4,069 Moura 4,901 

Sundries 67,522 Nuckla 2,5.59 

Imports re-exported 4,566 Needles 1,200 

Treasure — 334 Oils — 1,903 

Shark’s 4,625 

I Senna leaf 7,323 

Provisions 1,163 

Tortoise-shell -vw^»vvv..^vv*wvv,.«.^^ 6,169 

Horses 8,427 

Sundries 76,187 

Trea5ure»^.-wv»v»-*»^-».^-...»»vv^v»-»^ 24, ,3 1,644 

Imports from Madras and Bombay 17,68,339 Exports to Madras and Bombay 26,82,498 


0 2 
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Value of merchandise imported into the Arabian Gulf from Madras and Bombay,^Sicca Rupees 91,16,549 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 14 23 850 

Imports exceed the exports , -l t . l u l , , l x, t l lu l u ^ 76,92,699 

'I'n'asure exported from the Arabian Gulf to Madras and 121,35,417 

'I'reasure imported into ditto from ditto — 33 433 

^ 121,01,984 

Balance against the Arabian Gulf in five years Sicca Rupees 197,94,683 

Being in favour of Bombay and Surat — .^.^v.^v...v^^v^Sicca Rupees 182,19,212 
Madras and its dependencies 15,75,471 

During the same period, the trade canied on between Bengal and the Gulfs of Arabia and Persia, 
was in favour ot Bengal, Sicca Rupees 108,^,394; of that amount one half may be considered to arise 
from the trade with the Gulf of Arabia, whiSi will make this trade in favour of British India in five years. 
Sicca Rupees 252,21,380, which at 2s. Cd, sterling per Rupee, is .£’630,539,10 per annum. 

Notwithstanding the balance of the trade between British India and the Red Sea is against the latter, 
as the greater part of the imports are paid in gold and silver, yet this drain is amply compensated by the 
immense sums of ready money paid for coffee, which, admitting that 60,000 bahars is the annual average 
exportation, at 100 Spanish dollars per bahar, amounts to six millions of Spanish dollars, beside the sums 
paid for customs, and the other expences attendant on the shipping and transfer of it. 

The trade carried on with Judda, Matsua, Suez, and other ports in the Red Sea, is very extensive. 
The principal article of export is coffee, of which the greater part is sent to Judda, in vessels either belong- 
ing to Mocha or Judda, where, after reserving a sufficient quantity for the consumption of the country, the 
remainder is sent to Suez, in ships which come annually from thence laden with corn, a few other articles, 
the produce of Egypt, and some European commodities; and return again from Judda with coffee, dnigs, 
and other commodities, the produce of Abyssinia, Muscat, Persia, and India. The ships of Suez have an 
exclusive right to the trade, as no ships from Mocha, Muscat, or India are allowed to enter any port in the 
Red Sea beyond Judda. Coffee is prohibited to be carried from Mocha to Judda, except in ships belong- 
ing to one or other of the above ports. 

'I’he Americans have of late yeais sent a number of ships to Mocha for coffee, which has advanced 
ihe price upwards of 40 dollars per bale. 

The greater part of the foreign trade is transacted by the Banians. It is much safer to sell to 
them, than eitlier the Turks or Arabs, since, if a Banian becomes a bankrupt, the other Banians will 
contribute according to their ability, and pay his debts, to prevent his being imprisoned, or tortured? 
which neither Turks nor Arabs will do for their countrymen. 

When goods are discharging from the ship, the merchant to whom they belong, must give the custom- 
house officer a copy df the marks, numbers, and contents of each package. If the duty is to be paid by 
weight, they are carried to the custom-house ; if piece-goods, they are carried to the rnerchanf's house, 
where they must lay in a yard unopened, until they are inspected by the Governor, collector, and 
other officers of the customs. Two or three bales are then opened, and the pieces counted ; if they cor- 
respond with the account delivered, they only open a few, and the merchant is permitted to put the goods 
into his warehouse, and to sell them when he pleases; but if any bales exceed, either in number or 
quality, the merchant (besides receiving a severe reprimand) pays double duty for the excess, and all 
the remaining bales are opened, which is attended with much trouble and inconveiiience. 

All kinds of foreign goods are sold at IMocha on credit, and the payment is made either in three in- 
stalments, or the whole is paid for on a certain day, according to the time for which the goods were sold. 

Coffee is always paid for in ready money, either in Spanish dollars, German crowns, or Venetian 
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sequins. All goods, the produce of the country, are likewise sold either by tale or weight, at so much the 
Spanbh dollar, with this difference only, that there is a credit given, or if ready money is i>aid, a discount 
allowed at the rate of 9 per cent. 

All foreign goods imported, China, silk, &c. are sold at so much by weight or tale, for a Spanish 
dollar, and a credit given, as on other goods sold. 

The East India Company used formerly to send a ship annually to Mocha for coffee; but now their 
coffee is brought to Bombay in country ships, from whence the Indiamen convey it to Europe. It is said, 
that the exportation of Coffee from Mocha, one year with another, is 60,000 bahars a year. 

DUTIES AND PORT CHARGES. 

The English pay a duty of 3 per cent, on all goods, on the amount sales; the natives pay the same; 
but those of India, and the Arabs from Judda and Muscat, and all other foreigners pay 5 per cent. 

The purchaser pays brokerage, cooley, and boat hire. Sic. and charges for all goods bought here the 
same as on landing. 

*1 he following are the particulars of port charges to be paid to the Government of Mocha, in three- 
mast vessels on their arrival. 


Anchorage .... Mocha Dollars 121 40 

Bashkaleb 60 60 

Emir of the Mizan 36 36 

Mirbhar 30 

Writers of Government 60 

(’ady 12 12 

Mufti 10 

Mirbhar’s writers, &c 10 

Porters at Custom-house 5 


Sheik of the boat people Mocha Dollars 1 17 


Ditto weighers H 

I )itto seapoy s 117 

Muccadum of the boat people .... 4 

Master of the Vakella 2 8 

Muccadum of the hamauls 6 6 

Governor's porter 8 40 

Ditto writer 8 40 

Ditto shroff 1 44 


The above amount to 384 Mocha Dollars, one half of which is paid by two-mast vessels. 


Disbursements, Port Charges, ^c. paid on Account of a Brig before she went up to Judda, and on her Return 

froftn thence. 

The Governor’s music, as customary-^»>*» Mocha Dollars 11 46 

The country boats from the Government.^»v^^wv.^^w..v......^ 3 0 

The Governor’s servants»-«^w.%v»v*vw«.v.^»».^vv%v^..^^^ 3 52 

The customary presents on the Brig' s arrival, half what is 

paid on 3-mast vessels, as per foregoing account 192 0 

Ditto on the vessel’s departure, as customary, as per follow- 
ing account 78 78 

Bringing up the long-boat which had fallen to leeward 2 34 

A Government boat for bringing goods on shore 2 0 

Hamallage on ditto, as customary 14 0 

Charges at waiting on the Governor 9 0 

An Arab writer for writing two letters to Judda 1 17 

Two shawls claimed by the Banians, as customary 48 48 

Forming a total of Mocha Dollars 366 35 
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Particulars of Port Charges^ 4'C. on 2 and 3 Mast Vessels at their Departure from Mocha. 

To the wi-iters at the cu3tom-hou»e.«^*,.»^^«v»Spanish Dollars 32 
The 17 

The Mirbhar’s writers 7 

The Caftan or 9 

Caj)tain Elmore says, if you do not make any sale at Mocha, you do not pay any port charges; but 
if you sell any thing, even one bag of rice, you become liable to pay the whole, as if you had sold the en- 
tire cargo; but if your sales are likely to be but trifling, settle with your broker, and be very clear and po- 
sitive with him not to pay any port charges, nor presents to the XeiiflT; or else you must put what cargo 
you sell on board some ship in the roads, who is landing goods, and have them sent on shore as his cargo. 

It bound to Judda, you should procure a pilot here, agreeing with him for the run; which will be 
from 5t) to 1(X) Mocha dollars for the trip there and back, besides a suit of clothes at Judda. 

Pist of sundry Presents made to the Governor of Alocha and his Officers for Permission to go on Shore, 
with the additional Duties for Anchorage paid to him and his Attendants. 

For permission to come on shore Mocha Dollars 11 46 

Expence of wateringv^.w^w^.^v^v»»%>,..v,»-.^»^v*v^.^vvv^.^v^^ 29 0 

Permission to 82 49 


ANCHORAGE. 


To the Governor^.»v^«.^-wv» Mocha Dollars 121 40 


The sccondv%v.w*^*. 

Tlie writer 
Armee Mazon 
Alirbhar 
Codjee 
Aluffatees 

Custom-liouse porter , 
■Weigherman 


60 60 
, 200 38 
36 36 
30 0 


12 

10 


Coolies muccadum »- 
Writer at Pier head 
Pier-head Muffatees 
IMuflatees servant 
Fishing boat muccadum 
Governor’s servant 
Ditto muccadum boats 
Custom-house porter ^ 
Governor’s porter 


Mocha Dollars 


Forming a total of Mocha Dollars 768 25 


6 6 
10 0 
5 0 

5 0 

2 34 
2 34 
4 69 
2 34 
2 34 


In delivery of rice, out of every tomand of rice, you give, as is customary, half a measure to tlie Go- 
vernor; and for every 12 tomands, to the diflferent coolies, 1 measure; besides this exorbitant demand, the 
Governor takes from tlie merchant who buys the rice, 5 measures out of every tomand for himself, and 2 
measures for tlie coolies. 


PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Provisions are plentiful and good in this town; a fat sheep can be purchased for a Spanish dollar, a 
milch goat and kid fur the same; twelve good fowls for a dollar, and beef at three halfpence per pound. 

Fish of many kinds are cheap and excellent in their quality; here are sea-crabs, very large, from 3 to 
41bs. each, wliich may be bought for a lialfpenny each. New cheese and fresh butter are daily brought to 
market from a town called Musa, about 20 miles inland. 
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In the summer they have plenty of grapes, peaches, apricots, quinces, mangoes, pine-apples, plan- 
tains, and melons, all of which, though brought from 20 to 50 miles inland, are very reasonable. 

Good water is scarce; what is drunk in the town, is brought from tlie village of Musa, a short dis- 
tance oil’, in leather bags or bottles, on the backs of asses, and is at all times very indilierent ; the water 
from the wells in the town is brackish, and disagrees with most visiters to this place. 

List of Articles procurable at Mochoy with Directions how to chuse them. 

ACACIA 

Is the inspissated juice of a plant of the thorn kind, growing in Arabia, and other parts: two sorts are 
known, Acacia Vera, and Acacia Germanica. The former is a gummy substance, usually of a firm con- 
sistence, but not very dry. Wc meet with it in round masses, enclosed in thin bhuUlers, from 4 to 8 ounces 
in weight: outwardly it is of a deep brown colour, inclining to black, and of a lighter brown within, in- 
clining to red, or yellow. Acacia Germanica is a juice expressed from the unri[)e iVuit of the sloe bush, 
and differs from the preceding, in being harder, heavier, darker in colour, shaiper in taste, and particu- 
larly in this, that its astringency may be procured by rectified spirit, as well as l)y water; w hereas the other 
is not at all dissoluble by spirit. The following particulars should be attended to in ehusing Acacia Vera: 
it has little or no manifest smell; applied to the tongue, it quickly sollcns, discovering a rough, and not 
very ungrateful taste, followed by a sensation of sweetness. If quite pure, it dissolves totally in water; if 
otherwise, the impurities remain undissolved. This is an article seldom imported by East India ships. 

ACOUUS, OR CALAMUS AROMATIC ITS, 

Is a reed, or knotty root, about the size of a little finger, and several inches long, reddish externally, 
internally of a white colour, full of* joints, somewhat flatted on the side, and of a loose spongy texture; 
its smell is strong, the taste warm, bitterish, and aromatic. They should be chosen tough, and cleared 
from the fibres, and free from w^orms, to w hich it is very subject. 

ASPIIALTUM 

Is a solid shining bitumen, of a dusky colour outside, and within of a deep lilack, found in many 
parts of Egypt, A thin piece appears of a reddish colour, when placed between the eye and the light. 
It has no smell when it is cold, but acquires a slight one by friction; when exposed to iieat, it liquifies, 
swells up, and burns with a thick smoke, the smell of which is strong, acrid, and disagreeable. It is 
occasionally adulterated with pitch ; but the fraud may be discovered by means of spirits of wine, which 
entirely dissolve the pitch, and only take a pale colour with Asphaltum. 

BALM OF GILEAD, 

Or Balsam of Mecca, is a resinous juice that distils from an evergreen tree, or shrub, growing between 
Mecca and Medina; it is much used by the Asiatic ladies as a cosmetic. The tree is scarce; the best sort 
is said to exude natm*ally from it, but the inferior kinds are extracted from the branches by boiling.. 
It is at first turbid and white, of a strong pungent smell, and of a hitter and acrid taste; upon being kept 
some time, it becomes thin, limpid, of a greenish hue, then of a golden yellow, and at length of the co- 
lour of honey. 

This article, being scarce and valuable, is very liable to adulteration. The following methods are re- 
commended to discover imposition, 
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Cause a drop or two of the liquid balsam to fall Into a glass of clear water; if the drop go to the bottom 
without rising again to the surface, or if it continue in a drop like oil, it is a proof that the balsam is adul- 
terated, If, on tlie contrary, it spreads upon the surface of the water, like a very thin cobweb, scarcely 
visible to the eye, and being congealed, may be taken up with a pin or small straw, the balsam is pure and 
natural Or if the pure balsam be dropped on woollen, it will wash out; but if adulterated, it will not. 
The genuine, dropped into milk, coagulates it, which the spurious will not. When a drop of the pure bal- 
sam is let fall on red hot iron, it gathers itself into a globule; but oil or spurious balsam runs, and 
sheds itself ail round. The genuine balsam also feels viscid and adhesive to the fingers, which the adul- 
terated does not. If sophisticated with wax, it is discovered by the turbid colour, never to be clarified; if 
with honey, the sweet taste betrays it; if with resins, by dropping it on live coals, it yields a blacker 
flame, and of a grosser substance than the genuine. When the balsam is too thick to be taken out of the 
bottle, it need only be placed near the fire, the smallest degree of heat liquifying it. The bottles must 
not be quite full, lest they should break, as the lialsam is apt to rarify. 

Balsainum is the Latin name of the tree, whence the balsam issues ; Opa Balsamum is the juice or bal- 
sam; Curpo Balsamum is the fruit, and Xylo Balsamum is the wood ; these are all useful. 

CAUrO BALSAMUM 

Should be chosen fresh, plump, ponderous, of a hot biting taste, and smelling in some moderate de- 
gree like the balsam. Hypericum is sometimes mixetl with it, which may he discovered by its excess in 
size, its vacuity, want of virtue, and peppery taste. The berries are about the size of a small pea, sharp 
at the end, brown, with a small stalk. Iltyect such as are broken, decayed, and worm-eaten. 

XYLO BALSAMUM, 

The wood of the tree producing the Balm of Gilead, should be chosen in small knotty rods, the rind red, 
the wood white, resinous, and having a scent somewhat like the balsam. 

Freight is charged on Balm of Gilead at the rate of Ificvvt, to the ton. The permanent duty on 
natural balsams is Is. fid. per lb. and on artificial balsams 3s. per lb. the temporary, or war duty on the 
former fid. and on the latter Is. per lb. 


CIVET. 

This substance is soft, unctuous and odoriferous, nearly the consistence of butter, and is produced by 
an animal called the Civet Cat. They are confined in cages, and when irritated, throw out the civet, which 
! carefully scraped off. It is brought from the Brazils, Guinea, and the interior of Africa. Lord Valentia 
In ought home from Abyssinia a horn full of it, which isof a dark brown colour, unctuous, somewhat resem- 
lllng Labdaimm, of a very powerful smell, far from fragrant or agreeable. Its principal use is as a per- 
fame, and when genuine, is woi tli from 30s. to 40s. |M.‘r ounce. The best is said to come from tlie Brazils, 
of a lively whitish colour, which becomes dark by keeping. If paper is rubbed with civet, and it will bear 
writing on afterwards, it is considered genuine. 


COFFEE. 

There is but one species of the coffee tree, supposed to be a native of Arabia; it seldom rises more 
than Ifi or 18 feet in height; the main stem grow's upright, and is covered with a light brown bark; the 
branches are horizontal, the leaves when fully grown, are 4 or 5 inches long, and 2 broad in the middle. 
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The flowers are produced in bunches at the roots of the leaves; the fruit, wliich is the only useful part, re- 
sembles a cherry; it grows in clusters, and when it comes to be of a deep red, it is gatlicrcd. The fruit is 
of an oval form, smaller than a horse bean, and of a tough, close, and very hard texture. It is prominent 
on one side, and flatted on the other, having a large deep furrow running along the flatted side. It is mo- 
derately heavy, hard to break, of a greyish yellow colour, and a somewhat bitterish taste. 

The liquor, which we call coffee, is said to have been drunk in .^Ethiopia time immemorial. It was 
introduced into Arabia about the middle of the sixteenth century. Not long after it reached Mecca nnd 
Medina, then Grand Cairo, from thence it continued its progress to Damascus and Aleppo, and in 1554- 
became known at Constantinople. The first mention of coffee in the west of Europe is by Rauwolf, a 
German traveller, who returned from Syria in 1573. In 1591 it was particularly described by Prosper 
Alpinus. Its use as a beverage is noticed by Biddulpb in 1603, who says — “ The Turks have for theii* 
“ common drink coffee, which is a black drink made from a kind of pulse called Coava. William Finch, 
who visited the East Indies in 1607, says — “ The people in the Island of Socotra have for their best eu- 
“ tertainment a China dish of Co4o, a black bitterish drink, made from a berry, like a bay licrry, brought 
from Mecca, sipped off hot.” It is not certain at what time coffee passed to the western parts of Europe; 
but Pietro de la Valle, a Venetian traveller, in a letter from Constantinople in 1615, states his intention of 
bringing with him some coffee, which he believed was a thing unknown in his country. 

A French author, who wrote on coffee, says the French knew nothing of it till 1615. It was not 
known at Paris before 1669. Its use was introduced into England some years sooner, in 16,'>2, when 
Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Turkey merchant, brought home with him a Greek servant, who understood 
tile roasting and making of coffee. He opened a coffee-house in George Yard, l^ombard Street, for pub- 
licly vending it as a drink, after the manner practised in Turkey. The first mention of coffee in our 
Statute Books is in 1660, when a duty of fourpence was laid upon every gallon of coffee made and sold, 
to be paid by the maker. In 1663 all coffee-houses were licensed at the general quarter sessions of each 
county. In 1675, King Charles II. issued a proclamation to shut them up as seminaries of sedition, but 
in a few days it was set aside. In 1688, it was supposed that there were more coffee-houses in London 
than ill Grand Cairo, and they were likewise to be found in every town of note in the kingdom. 

Alwut 1090, Van Hoorn, Governor of Batavia, procured some coffee plants from Mocha, which he 
caused to be planted at Java, In 1714, the Dutch presented the French King with a fine tree, which is 
said to have been the parent of all that have been since cultivated in the French West India Islands. In 
1718, the Dutch began to plant coflee in Surinam, and in the same year it is stated to have been intro> 
duced into the Island of Bourbon from Mocha. In 1722, it w as introduced into Cayenne by the French, 
and in 1 727 to Martinique ; from thence it most probably spread to the neighbouring islands, for in 1 783 
an act passed in Jamaica, to encourage it in that island; since which period it has wonderfully increased 
ill both the East and West Indies, more particularly in the latter; and what was about tw'o hundred 
years since not known as an article of food, except to a few tribes in the interior of Africa, has now made 
its way through half the civilized w orld. 

Of the coffee produced in the Eastern parts of the world, that of Mocha is esteemed the best; 
secondly, that of the Island of Bourbon ; and thirdly, that of Java. 

It is impossible to ascertain, with accuracy, the quantity of coffee that is raised in the East Indies, 
From the information of the Custom Master at Mocha, it appears that, one year with another, pre-* 
vious to the troubles occasioned by the Wahabites, there were annually exported from Arabia 60,000 
bahars, each about 8201bs. making in the whole 49,200,000 lbs. In the year 1777 there were exported 
from the port of Hodeida alone, upwards of 35,000 bahars, which are stated to be more than was ex- 
ported from all other parts of Arabia in that year. 
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Tlie cultivation of coffee on the Island of Bourbon has considerably increased within these few years : 
it was stated in IB 10 that there would be gathered upwards of 95,000 bales, each of lOOlbs. 

The Dutch used to import large quantities frcrni Java. By an account of the sales of the Dutch 
East India Company it appears that, on an average of seven years, 1785 to 1791, tliere were annually sold 
6,118, IBOlbs. of Java coffee, and during the same period, of coffee imported from Ceylon, 76,1431bs. 

Coffee was never an object of cultivation worth attention in any part of our extensive territories 
In the East Indies till within a very few years : now some considerable plantations have been formed at 
Chittagong, but the produce is considered inferior to either the Java or Bourbon. It b likewise cultiva- 
ted on the west coast of Sumatra, but to a trifling extent, and of a very inferior sort. 

Mocha coffee is the most valuable kind, and is what is commonly called in Europe, Turkey Coffee; it is 
packed in large bales, each containing a number of smaller bales, or frazils, and should be chosen of a greenish 
olive hue, fresh and new, free from any musty smell, the berries of a middling size, clean, plump, and as 
free from sticks and other impurities as possible, and particular care should be taken, that it is not false 
packed; it is very apt to imbibe moisture, or the flavour of any thing placed near it; it should therefore 
not be stowed in a ship’s hold, if it can possibly be avoided. Coffee imported in packages of less than 
112Jbs. net is liable to sbizure, and no smaller packages can be entered for exportation. 

The following are the quantities of coflee imported from the East Indies, and sold at the Company’s 
sales in the year 1802 to 1810 inclusive, with the sale amount thereof. That sold on account of the 
Company was all Mocha coffee ; but a portion of that imported in the private trade, may have been tlw 
produce of Java, Bourbon, or Ceylon. 
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1 PUIVATE TRADE. 

Years, | 

Maich 

Sale. 

September Sale | 

Total. 1 

1 March Sale. | 

1 Sei)tcmber Sale ( 

'I'oial. 

Cwt. j 

i* 1 

1 Cwt. 

1 

1 Cwt. 1 

£ 

Cwt. 1 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 1 

CwY. 1 

£ 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 
1807 

1319 1 

880 

2828 

2721 

7049 

7712 

21371 

18731 

4672 

3666 

2690 

30295 

28610 

17987 

5981 

4546 

.5.518 

2721 

37344 

36322 

393.58 

18731 

236 

822 

18 

794 

1517 

5748 

100 

4332 

1770 

783 

808 

64 

11433 
3323 j 
6020 
398 

2(X)6 

1005 

826 

858 

12950 

9091 

6126 

4730 

1808 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 



— 


1809 

1810 1 

1 






— 

1 J 

213 

1220 

213 

12^0 


18 cwt. of coffee is allowed to a ton; the permanent duty is J?1 8 a'. and the temporary, or war duty, 
9s. ‘id. i)er cwt. and the duty of excise £2 12^. making in the whole 13s. 4</. j>er cuvt. 

DATES 

Are sent in large quantities from Arabia to the British settlements in India. This fruit is somewhat 
in the shape of an acorn ; they are composed of a thin, light, and glossy membrane, somewhat pellucid and 
yellowish, which contains a fine, soft, and pulpy fruit, that is firm, sweet, and rather vinous to the taste: 
within this is enclosed a solid, tough, hard kernel, of a pale grey colour on the outside, marbled witiiin 
like a nutmeg. They are generally left on the tree until quite ripe (at which time they are soft, and of a 
high red colour,) and then are pressed into pails, or baskets, until they unite together like a paste; they 
are then more esteemed, and become a rich sweetmeat. Those which are dry and hard, are of little value. 
In Persia a very excellent kind pf brandy is made from dates ; in many places the stones are ground to 
make oil, and with the paste which is left, they feed the cattle and sheep. This is practised chiefly on the 
Coast of Arabia, in the Persian Gulf, and at Muscat, wliere they find it a very nourishing diet. Dates are 
seldom imported from India. The permanent duty is £2 11 s. and the temporary or war duty 17s. per cwt. 
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HERMODACTYL 

Is the root of a species of Colchicum, grown in Turkey and Arabia, of the shape of a heart, flat on 
one side, with a furrow on the other; of a whitish brown colour externally, internally white; compact and 
solid, yet easy to cut or powder; it is about the size of a chesnut, and has a viscous, sweetish, farinaceous 
taste, but no remarkable smell. They should be chosen as fresh as possible, well dried, and free from the 
worm, to which they are very subject This article is seldom imported from the East Indiea. The per- 
manent duty on Hermodactyl is 6d. per lb. and the war duty 2d. per llx 

JUNCTUS ODORATUS, 

Sweet rush, or camefs hay, is the produce of Arabia and Turkey, whence it is exported in bundles 
about a foot long, composed of smooth stalks, that bear some resemblance to barley straws in shape and 
colour. The leaves are like those of wheat, and it is full of a fungous pith: towards the tops of the stalks 
are sometimes found short woolly spikes of imperfect flowers, set in double rows. The sweet rush, when 
in perfection, has an agreeable smeU, with a warm, somewhat bitter, but not unpleasant taste. 

MYRRH 

Is a vegetable product of the gum resin kind, distilling by incision, and sometimes spontaneously from 
the tree that produces it. Myrrh is generally in grains, from the size of a pea to that of u horse bean, or 
larger; their figure is as irregular as their size, round, oblong, or contorted. These grains are of a resin- 
ous greasy substance, not hard to break; their colour is a reddish brown, with a mixture of yellow; their 
smell is strongly aromatic, and their taste is acrid, warm, bitter, though somewhat spicy. When 
broken, myrrh is often marked with small white semi-lunar specks. It is to l)e chosen in clear pieces, 
light, friable, unctuous, and of the bitterest taste, of a reddbh brown colour: that which is foul and black 
must be rejected. When pure, myrrh will dissolve in boUing water ; but as the liquor cools, a portion of 
resinous matter subsides. Tliere are sometimes found among myrrh, hard shining pieces, of a pale yellow 
colour, resembling Gum Arabic, but without taste or smell; sometimes masses of Bdellium are mixed with 
it, which are darker coloured, more opaque, softer than myrrh internally, and which differs from it in 
taste and smell. Sometimes an unctuous gummy resin, of a moderately strong, but somewhat ungrateful 
smell, with a durable bitterish taste, obviously different from Bdellium and myrrh, is found with this drug; 
and sometimes we meet with hard, compact dark coloured tears, less unctuous than myrrh, of an offen- 
sive smell, and a most ungrateful bitterness, so as, when kept some time in the mouth, to provoke retching. 
That which is dark coloured, and full of impurities, should be rejected. 

The following are the quantities of myrrh imported and sold at the East India sales, in the yeara 
IBOd- to 1808 inclusive, with the sale amount, and average price per cwt. 


Years. 

March Sale. 

SeptembKT Sale. 

Tota'. 

\»cr. perCwi. 

Cwi. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

<.:wr. 

£ 

£ rf. 

1804 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1805 








1806 


— 

18 

380 

18 

380 

21 2 3 

1807 I 

56 

1,058 


— 

56 

1,0.58 

1 18 17 2 

1808 1 

38 

747 

15 

267 

53 

1,014 

I 19 2 7 


16 cwt. of myrrh is allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is £5 12s. per cwt. and the temporary 
of war duty £l 17s. id. making in the whole £7 9«. id. per cwt. 

P 2 
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NATRON—nillNOCEROS’ HORNS akd HIDES— SAGAPENUM—SALEP. 


NATRON, 

Or native mineral Alkali, is sometimes found in Egypt, from whence it has been brought to India, 
and from thence to England. Volney describes the lakes where it is produced: their bed is a natural ca- 
vity, 3 or 4 leagues long, and about a quarter of a league broad ; the bottom is solid and stony ; it is dry 
during nine months of the year, but in winter, a water of a violet red colour oozes out of the earth, which 
fills the lake to 5 or G feet in depth ; the return of the heat of summer evaporates this, and leaves a bed of 
salt behind it, of two feet in thickness, which is dug out with bars of iron. The mineral Alkali differs 
from the vegetable; it is less caustic, and so far from attracting humidity, that it eflloresces in the air. The 
Erench are stated to have imported into Marseilles from Egypt 5,000 tons of this article in a year. 

RHINOCEROS’ HORNS 

Arc much esteemed among the Mahometans, not for any real utility, but on account of their being 
considered a powerful antidote against poison. They are in general about 12 to 15 inches long, and 
from 3 to G inches in diameter, though sometimes 10 inches in diameter, and near 24 inches long; this size 
is seldom seen. A good sized horn, sound, and not broken at the point, is worth from three to four pounds 
sterling. At the base they are commonly of a brown or olive colour, tliough they are occasionally met 
with grey, and sometimes nearly white: they are placed in the middle of the forehead, and are nearly 
straight, having a very small curve, inclining upwards with a sharp point. The horns of the Rhinoceros 
have not that interior spungy substance which is contained in the horns of other animals, but are entirely 
.solid : they arc made into drinking cups and snuff boxes, which are very beautiful, and preferred to 
tortoise-shell. 


RHINOCEROS HIDES 

Arc in great demand for making targets or shields; when prepared, they are proof against the stroke 
of a scimitar; they are of a variegated colour, and when polished, are very similar to tortoise-shell. At 
Surat they make the most elegant targets of these hides, and stud them with silver-headed nails. These 
will fetch from 30 to 40 rupees each, and are much sought after, particularly in Arabia. 

SAGAPENUM 

Is the concrete gummy resinous juice of a plant not well known. It is met with in drops, and in 
masses composed of those drops ; but the loose drops are much finer than the masses. In both forms it is 
a compact substance, considerably heavy, of a reddish colour outwardly, but paler within, and clear like 
horn. It grows soft on handling, so as frequently to stick to the fingers. The larger, darker coloured, 
broken masses of Bdellium are sometimes substituted, but they may be easily distinguished by the weakness 
of their smell. Saga])enum lias a strong smell, somewhat of the leek kind, and a moderately hot, biting 
taste. Of Sagapenum 18 cwt. is allowed to a ton. The pennanent duty is £2 16s. and the war duty 
1 8s. 8d. per cwt. making in the whole <if?3 10s. 9d. per cwt. 

SALEP 

I.s prepared from the dried roots of a plant of the Orchis kind; it was formerly imported from the 
East Indies, and held in great estimation, beingyconsidered highly nourishing. It is generally in yellowish 
white oval pieces, hard, clear, and pellucid, without smell, in taste somewhat resembling Tragacantb. 
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When properly prepared, it is a wholesome nourishment, superior to rice, and it has the sin/];ular property 
of concealing the taste of salt water ; hence, to prevent the calamity of famine at sea, it has been proposed 
that the powder of it should constitute a part of every ship's provisions. If kept dry, it never spoils. 

The freight of this article is calculated at 10 cwt. to the ton. The permanent duty is X’ l- 4s. per cwt. 
«nd temporary or war duty, X*! 8s. making in the whole £6 12s. per cwt. 


SENNA 

Is the leaf of an annual wood pod bearing plant, and is imported dry from Alexandria and the Red Sea. 
It is ot an oblong figure, pointed at the ends, particularly the one opposite to whert^ it grows to (he stalk; 
in the middle it is about a quarter of an inch broad, and seldom more than an inch long; it is of a lively 
yellowish green colour, of a firm texture, somewhat thick and Hat; its smell is faint, but not disagrc'cable, 
and its taste somewhat bitter, nauseous, and acrid. There are two or three inferior sorts, distinguishable 
by their being either narrower, longer, and sharp pointed, or larger, broader, and round pointed, witli 
small prominent veins, of a fresh green colour, without any yellow cast. 

In chusing Senna, the shape of the leaf should assure us that it is of the Alexandrian kind; it should 
be bright, fresh, of a good smell, soR to the touch, and clear from stalks and spots. That which i.s 
imported trom India is in general foul, full of sticks and dirt, in the proportion of 3 lbs. of sticks and dirt 
to lib. of leaf; if well garbled, it might answer, but the heat of the hold i.s very apt to injure it. 

The following is an account of the quantities sold at the East India sales in the years 1801 to 1808 
inclusive, with the sale amount, and the average price per cwt. 



Marcli 

Sale. 

Sei)teinbcr S.ile. 

Total. 

/Vver 

Iter 

Cwt. 


Cwt, 1 

f 

Cwt . 

£ 

Cw.. 

L‘ 

i- 


>1. 

1803 

_ 1 

— 

12,889 

793 

12,889 

793 

0 

1 


1804 

21,473 

1,044 

1,492 

63 

22,965 

1,105 

0 

0 

lU 

1805 

5,0.59j 

321 

38,941 

1,749 

44,0(K) 

2,070 

0 

0 

Hi 

1800 

1.5,610; 

389 

7,165 

392 

22,775 

781 

0 

0 


1807 

31,944! 

924 

33,403 

1,501 

65,347 

2,425 

0 

0 


1808 

10,487! 

328 I 

187 

4 

10,674 

332 

0 

0 

7} 


The freight of Senna is calculated at 8 cwt. to the ton; one ninth part is allowed for tare. The 
permanent duty is 9d. per lb. and the temporary or war duty, 3d. making in tlie whole Is. per pound. 

SHARKS’ FINS 

Are an article of trade from the Arabian and Persian Gulfs to India, and from thence to China; tliey 
are esteemed very strengthening by the Chinese. In chusing them, care should be taken that they have 
been properly cured; the larger they are, when free from decay, tlie more tliey are esteemed. In India 
they are generally sold by tale: each fin should be upwards of nine inches long; all under that size, reckon 
two for one; the price varies from tliree to five rupees per hundred. In China they are sold by the peculy 
which contains about 500 pieces. The East Indiamen prefer carrying them on freight from India to Cfiina; 
they are packed in bales weighing about 7 cwt. and from Bombay to China the freight is about 20 to 24 
rupees per bale. They are likewise prepared on the Malabar and Coromandel Coasts, and many of the 
islands in the Indian Ocean. 
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TBAGACANTH GUM. 


TRAGACANTH GUM, or, as U is usually called, gum dragon, is a gum exuding from a prickly 
plant of the same name. This commodity, chiefly produced in Turkey and Arabia, is of different 
colours and qualities, from a pale white to a dark and opaque. It is usually in long, slender, worm- 
like pieces, and sometimes it is in roundish drops, which are rare. It is moderately heavy, of a firm con- 
sistence, rather tough than hard. It is with difficulty pulverized, unless it be dried, and the pestle and 
mortar kept warm. Its natural colour is a pale white, and the cleanest specimens are something transpa- 
rent. It has little or no smell, and a taste rather disagreeable. It melts in the mouth to a very soft mu- 
cilage, without sticking to the teeth, as Gum Arabic does. The most striking difference between this and 
the other gums is, that it gives a thicker consistence to a much larger quantity of water, and is with diffi- 
culty dissoluble, or rather dissolves but imperfectly. When put into water, it slowly Imbibes a great quan- 
tity, swells in a large volume, and forms a soft, but not fluid mucilage; by agitation, and an addition of 
water, a solution may be obtained, but the gummy mucilage settles to the bottom on standing. Gum 
Tragacanth should be chosen in long twisted pieces, semi-transparent, white, very clear, and free from all 
other colours; the brown, and particularly the black, are to be wholly rejected. An inferior kind has been 
lately brought home from tlie British settlements, for an account of which, see Gum Kuteera. 

Of Gum Tragacanth 16 cwt. is allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is 10s. per cwt. and the 
temporary or war duty .£^1 3s. 4d. making in tlie whole £i i3s. id. per cwt. 



CHAPTER IX 


Coast of Arabia to the Persian Gulf. 


Jden; Descnption^Vrade'^Articlcs suitable to the Market^-^Provisions and Refreshment s^Macula Ba^-^ 
Shahar~—Kia8een-^Dofar"-^Morebat—‘Ma2eira Islatid — Rosalgate — Zoar — Kuriat-^Muscat ; Description 
— Coins, and Weights — Trade between British India and the Gulfs of Persia and Arabia — Balance in 
Favour of British India--“Trade with other Places — Duties — Provisio 7 ts and Ref reshments-^Burka, 


ADEN. 

About 100 miles to the eastward of tlic straits of Babebuandel, is Cape Aden, in latitude about 
12'=' 45 North. This Cape is high and craggy, and forms a peninsula, with a deep bay to the westward, 
called Back Bay, and another to the eastward, in wliich tlie town of Aden is situated, in latitude 12° 60' 
North, and longitude 45° 10 East, where ships lie sheltered from westerly winds. The anchorage is in 
7 fathoms, with Cape Aden bearing South*, the mosque touching the N. W. point of Fortified Island 
(a black islet with a tower on its extremity) about | of a mile distant from the island. 

The town of Aden has at present a miserable appearance from the sea, being nearly a heap of ruins* 
out of which two minarets and a mosque rear their heads. The rocky peninsula on wliich the town is 
situated, was formerly strongly fortified, the summits of the rocks being covered with the ruins of lines 
and forts. Fortified Island was also covered with works resembling the hill forts of India; and when in 
good condition, must have been impregnable, and a small expence would make it so again. The residence 
of the Sultan is but an indifferent building, and the greater part of the houses are composed of basket 
work and matting. There is a pier running out from the middle of the town, where boats can 
conveniently land, but it does not extend to low water mark. 

Aden was formerly the most opulent tow n in Arabia. The Portuguese, under Albuquerque, made 
an attempt upon it in 1513, but were repulsed. In 1510 a Portugue.se force stopped here on its way into 
the Red Sea, when the Govenior of the town offered to surrender it to them; but they deferred taking 
possession till their return from the Red Sea. In the mean time the Governor, having received reinforce- 
ments, refused to deliver it to the Portuguese, who thereupon returned to India. In 1532 it became tri- 
butary to them; it was then described “ very strong, standing by the sea side, surrounded by mountains, 
“^on the top of w hich are little castles or forts, encompassed w ith ravelins on every side, excej)tiiig a 
“ little opening for a road into the country, and to the shore, with gates, towers, and gootl walls. To the 
“ northward there is a large port, wdthgood anchorage secure from all winds.’' — In 1538 it was taken by 
the Turks> who retained possession for some time, but were driven out of the country by the Iiiiaum (»f 
Sana's forces; who, desirous of attracting vessels to his dominions, fixed upon IMocho, to wliicJi he annexed 
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80 many privileges and encouragements, that Aden, notwithstanding the superiority of its harbour, and 
the difficulty of getting through the straits from Mocha, except during the particular monsoon, was in a 
great measure abandoned, and the commerce transferred to the new establishment. One of the causes 
that contributed most to tlw removal of the commerce to Mocha was, that the market for coffee being in 
the territory of the Imaum of Sana, he wished to have it shipped from a port within the boundary of his 
Own states, and for that purpose laid upon the article so heavy a duty when it was taken to Aden, that the 
merchants, to avoid this charge, adopted the practice of shipping it from Mocha, 

In 1802, Sir Tlome Popham was sent on a mission from llengal to Arabia. He visited Aden, and 
prefers it to Mocha, both in a commercial and political point of view: as a commercial port, it has manifest 
advantages over Mocha, it being accessible at all times of the year Its intercourse with the Coast of 
Africa cun be kept up at all seasons, and consequently there would be a continued ti’ade, if any protec- 
tioi\ was given to it by the English, to whom the Sultan is much attached, and has offered to hold 
his country under them. There are some merchants already settled at Aden, who, though they have 
but little trade, enjoy a mild Government, and on tliat account they do not remove to Mocha. 
The exports and imports are nearly the same as at Mocha; and Gum Arabic, and other drugs, which 
arc brought from the opposite coast, owing to its contiguity, may be procured at a cheaper rate. The 
natives who Inhnhit the const from Cape Guardafui to the straits, exclude the Arabs from tlieir ports, and 
bring their jiroduce cither to Aden or Mocha in their own dows; a great part of the myrrh and 
Gum .Arabic is brought to the former place, where tlie Banians of Mocha have each a partner established 
to conduct their business. Were a regular trade curried on at Aden, the consumption of goods would 
probably increase consitlcrabl) , as the Africans liave no limit to their purchases, excepting the amount of 
their gold, elephant's teeth, gums, and the produce of their own country. 

The articles suitable to the market are as follow; and the quantity that may he disposed of, about 
the value of three lacs of rupees, principally the produce of the East Indies and China. 


Benjamin. 

Cotton, 

Iron. 

Steel. 

Cainphiro. 

('otton thread. 

Lead. 

Sugar. 

(.'ardanuuns. 

Cutlery. 

Piece goods. 

Tobacco. 

Cas.sia. 

Ginger. 

Pepper. 

Turmeric. 

China ware. 

(ilass ware. 

Rico. 

Tin. 

Clovc.s. 

Hardware. 

Sandal wood. 

Tutenague. 

Cinnamon. 

Ironmongery 

Silks. 

Vermilion. 


The exports would consist of coffee, elephants' teeth, gold, and gums of various kinds. 


rUOVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

The beef procured here is hut indifferent; the Sultan reserves to himself the disposal of bullocks^ 
Tl»c best water is to be procured from Back Bay, the only expence of which is 3 dollars demanded by the 
Dola: that from Aden is brackish, and brought in skins to the landing place. Grapes and pomegranates 
are to be had in plenty, hut no vegetables. Firewood is to be got, if required. 

MACULA BAY 

Is about 55 leagues E. N. E. from Cape Aden, in latitude about 14®' 6 North, and longitude 47° 33' 
East, The bay is about 2 leagues 4eep« and 50 broad. At the bottom of it is a small town ; but refresh- 
tnents are not to be expected, water, and every article of provision, except fish, being scarce, and the 
inhabitants are not to be trusted. Between this place and Shahar Point are several small villages close 
to the sea side. 
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SHAHAR 

Is about 40 miles to the Eastward of Macula, in latitude 14° 20 North, and longitude .'>5 East. 
This town appears of considerable size, and is situated close to the sea dde. The Inhabltnnts are more 
civilized, and give a kind reception to strangers ; and here provisions and refreshments may be procured. 
The place is known by two hills, one to the northward, and the oUter to the southward. Ships anchor in 
9 fathoms, the first hill bearing N. E. by N. the other about West. 


KISSEEN. 

This bay is formed by Cape Kiaseen, in latitude 1,5^ 19 North, and longitude .51° 50' I^st, .and Cape 
Fartash : the former is known by two peaks that make like an ass’s ears. In this bay are tliree towns or 
villages, the principal of which is Kisseen, in latitude 15° 25 North. To the westward, about a mile, on 
the shore b a well, the only place where water can be procured. 

DOFAR. 

This town is called Hammc Dadgeree by the natives ; it is about 50 leagues from Cape Fartash, and 
in latitude 17° North, and longitude 54° 33 East; the anchorage is about two miles from the shore. This 
place was formerly of some importance. It was destroyed in 1526 by the Portuguese, upon what occasion 
it does not appear. The town is small; no provisions or refreshments can be procured; the natives who 
are armed with matchlocks and spears, are shy, but do not appear unfriendly to strangers. 

MOREBAT. 

Cape Morebat, which forms the southern extreme of the bay. Is in latitude 17° North, and longitude 
55° 4' East. The town is about two miles from the point, and consists of a number of huts, with several 
mosques; the best anchorage is abreast of the town, about a mile distance. If tlie inhabitants should be 
shy in coming on board, wave a white flag, when they will come off; they are well behaved, but it would be 
improper to risk going far from the beach, or sleeping on shore in the night. This bay is preferable to 
any on the coast, and ships that lose their passage, generally wait here the change of the monsoon* 
Water is to be procured by sinking casks near the mosques; the water is brackish, but docs not injure 
the health of the men. Fish are plentiful; some sheep, goats, and bullocks are to be had : the latter b a 
scarce article, but fodder more so. This place is not recommended, except in cases of necessity. A few 
lean bullocks, goats, or a few fowls, are all that may reasonably be expected. The inhabitants here are 
generally at war with those of the interior, with whom they have no communication. 

MAZEIRA ISLAND. 

The N. E. part of this island is in latitude 20° 35 North, and longitude about 59° 40 East. On its 
eastern side is a small village, but it is .seldom visited by Europeans, the ciurents running strong, and the 
coast being but imperfectly known. There is a passage between the island and the main for large vessels. 

ROSALGATE. 

This c^pe is the N. E. point of Arabia; the land is high and uneven over it, but facing the sea It h 
low and level. Its situation was not correctly determined till 1799, when by observations taken in the 
Leopard, it af^ears the latitude is 22° 20' North, and longitude 60° 10 East. 

Q 
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The town is situated on the banks of a small river or creek, about 5 leagues from the Cape, in lati- 
tude about 22° 34 East; it is inhabited by fishermen, who bring off' fish and dates to ships passing; the 
town is small, has several trees near it, and 4 or 5 tombs or white buildings on the left of it. 

ZOAR 

Is In latitude 22° 45 North, about five leagues from Rosalgate; it is a considerable town, and a place 
of some trade, but being so near Muscat, to which it is tributary, it is not visited by European vessels.. 
It was taken and plundered by the Portuguese under Albuquerque in 1508. 

KURIAT. 

To the southward of Cape Kuriat, is a town of the same name; it was formerly of some note. It 
was visited by the Portuguese in 1508, under Albuquerque, who being ill received by the inhabitants at 
that period, under the dominion of Ormus, he stormed the town, then plundered, and afterwards burnt it. 

The Government of Muscat is said to extend taCape Rosalgate, including the above places; but it is 
not safe for Europeans to land at the villages near the Cape, because the inhabitants are inhospitable to 
strangers, and there is reason to believe that the wandering Arabs keep some of these villages or towns in 
subjection. The only supplies that are likely to be met with hereabouts, are fish, dates, and sometimes 
watei', which are brought off’ by the country boats to ships passing near the coast. 

MUSCAT 

Is situated in latitude 23° 38' North, and longitude about 59° 15 East. The harbour, or cove, is 
formed by high land to the southward and westward, and on the East side by an island, called Muscat 
Island, which is joined by a reef of rocks to the peninsula, on which the town of Muscat is situated, the 
entrance into the cove being from the northward, and is protected by a fort on each side ; and there is ano- 
ther fort close to the town, that commands the inside of the cove, where the depths of water are 4 and 5 
fathoms, between tlie two western forts, and where a large fleet may moor in safety. 

‘ The town of Muscat is walled round, and none but Arabs and Banians are permitted to live within 
the gates ; the others reside without in mat houses. It is strongly fortified, and no vessels are allowed to 
go in after dusk, or come out after sunset. It is the duty of the Serang of the Imaum or Prince of Muscat, 
to assist any vessel tliat comes to tlie port; and they are allowed a certain sum for this, which they arc 
never backward in demanding, whether they attend or not. When a vessel comes near, by making the 
usual signal for a pilot, they will come off, otherwise they will take no notice of any one; it is best to 
make them attend till the vessel is secured, as they have excellent boats for carrying out warp anchors. 

Muscat is the key of Arabia and Persia; all the ports from Rosalgate to the Gulf are tributary toit;' 
it is a place of very great trade, being possessed of a considerable number of large ships, which trade to 
the British settlements in India, to Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula, the Red Sea, and East Coast of Africa. 
Great indulgences are allowed by the English to the flag of Muscat ; being recognised as neutral, their' ves- 
sels visit the enemy’s settlements, where they purchase prize-goods, at half tlieir value: and they have of 
late been the carriers of British India. Muscat may be considered the magazine for goods, and is resorted 
to by vessels from every port in Persia, the ports of Arabia witliin the Gulf, and from the coast as far as 
the Indus. It has been the usual custom for all English merchant ships in their voyage from India to Bus- 
sorah, to stop at Muscat, and in like manner on their return, and they, generally sell and purchase godds here. 

There is another town, about three miles to the westward, called Muttra^ defended by a small fort, 
which is nearly as large as Muscat, with several villagea.in the valley between* At Muttra tibiae \s a.good. 
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place to haul vessels on shore; and though they have one at Muscat, yet they always send theii* largest 
there to be cleaned. There is a good road along the shore from Muscat to Muttra. 

Independent of the commerce by sea to the British settlements in India and other' places, the inhabi- 
tants of Muscat carry on a very large trade with the numerous tribes of Arabs in the interior, from whom 
they receive caravans frequently, which bring various articles hereafter enumerated. 

The Government of the Imaum is the strictest and civilest of any either in Persia or Arabia, and a 
■tranger may walk the streets any hour in the night without molestation: goods arc piled up in the 
streets, and lie night and day exposed, without any watch or guard, and there never hajvpens an in- 
stance that such goods are robbed or pilfered of the least part, the police being so excellent. 

Muscat was a place of considerable trade previous to the arrival of the Portuguese in these seas, and 
was then tributary to Ormus. Albuquerque summoned, and obliged it to submit in the year 1 .507 ; but a 
body of 2,000 Arabs getting into the town, immediately raised an insurrection, in spite of all the care the 
Governor could take to keep them quiet, upon which a bloody and obstinate action ensued, ending in a 
complete victory gained by the Portuguese. After the destruction of Ormus, this place became the prin- 
cipal mari of this part of the world, and thereby produced very great advantages to the Crown of Portugal, 
exclusive of the prodigious private fortunes made by individuals, while they remained in possession. During 
that time, the city was very much improved ; for, besides regular fortifications, they erected a sUitely 
church, a noble college, and many other public stnictures, as well as very fine stone houses, in which the 
principal merchants resided, and those who, by the management of public affairs, had acquired fortunes to 
live at their ease. In process of time, however, they began to treat the natives so ill, and to lay their 
commerce under so many difficulties, that at length, despairing of redress any other way, they had recourse 
to arms; and though the Portuguese behaved very gallantly, yet in the end they were reduced to such 
extremities, as to be glad to embark with their best effects on board their ships in the port, and retire to 
their other settlements. This was about the year 1618; but the war did not end here: they made frequent 
attempts to recover a place of such importance, sometimes by force, sometimes by negotiation, but with- 
out effect. They for many years disturbed the trade of the place; but these hostilities were disadvanta- 
geous in the end; for, by degrees, the Arabs became expert seamen, excellent in the use of fire arms, and 
raised a considerable maritime force, which afterwards was the dread of all the European powers in India. 

In 1659, the English Resident at Surat projected a plan for obtaining possession of Muscat, and it 
so far succeeded, that a negotiation was commenced with the Governor ; but it was not brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion. In 1694', the strength of the Arabs of Muscat in shipping and forces was so increased 
as to occasion an alarm that they would obtain the command of the Persian Gulf, they having taken 
several places; and apprehensions were entertained that they would attack Gombroon, the Resident of which 
gave it as his opinion, ** that they will prove as great a plague in India, as the Algerines were in Europe.*' 
The Government at home proposed, when peace was concluded in Europe, to equip armed ships to clear 
the Indian Seas, and “ to root out that nest of pirates, the Muscat Arabs." In 1707 the Arabs adopted 
a more regular system of naval warfare, having obtained permission from the King of Pegu to build ships 
at the ports in his country; and they spread their fleets over the Indian Seas, some of their ships carrying 
from 30 to 50 guns, and made descents on several towns on the Malabar ('oast. They continued for a 
length of time to annoy the trade; but of late years they have confined themselves principally to commerce. 
With the Persians they are almost continually at war; but .such is the policy of the Imaum, or Prince of 
Muscat, that he suffers the Persians to resort to Muscat with their vessels to purchase goods, for reatly 
money, without any molestation, either at Muscat or its dependent territories, or in their voyages to or 
from Muscat to any part of Persia; but this permission holds good only with regard to such vessels. AH 
vessels which they meet trading to other ports, and all ships of war, they endeavour to make prizes ofi 
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COINS AND WEIGHTS. 

Accounts are kept here in gass and mamoodies; 80 gass make 1 mamoody. The coins current are 
30 Budgerooks % /• 1 Mamoody. 

Maraoodies f make'1 1 Bombay Rupee. 

7| Ditto J V 1 Spanbh Dollar. 

All Persian, Turkish, and Indian coins are met with here, but are generally sold by weight. 

The weights are the cucha and maund; 84 cuchas making a maund, which is equal to 81b. 12 oaf. 
uvoii'dupois. 

COMMERCE. 

The trade carried on between the British settlements in India, and the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, 
is very considerable. The following is a statement of its extent, as carried on by individuals, exclusive of the 
East India Company's trade in woollens with the Gulf of Persia, for five years, viz. 

IMPORTS FROM THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS. EXPORTS TO THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS. 

Merchandise. 

Years. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 15,29,730“ 

1803 15,43,999 

1804 20,15,272 

1805 17,02,357 

1806 18,77,906 
T^l 86 , 69,2b~4 

This trade is of great importance, and very advantageous to British India, pouring in a very large 
supply of treasure, as will appear from the following statement: 

Value of merchandise imported into the Gulfs of Persia and Arabia, from 

the British Settlements, in five years Sicca Rupees 289,45,253 

Ditto, exported from ditto to ditto 86,69,264 

Imports of merchandise exceed the exports by Sicca Rupees 202,75,989 

Treasure exported to India during the same period Sicca Rupees 240,21,172 

Ditto, imported from ditto , 37,624 

239,86,548 

Balance in favour of the British settlements in five years Sicca Rupees 442,62,537 
Being in the following proportions to the different settlements: 



JVlerchaiHl!‘»e. | 

Treasure. 

Total. 


8icca Rupee*. | 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Kopecs. 

Bengal ^ 

71,01,049 1 

37,52,345 

108,53,494 

Fort St. George and Dependencies 

29,05,073 

5,71,537 

34,76,610 

Bombay and Surat 

102,69,867 

196,62,660 

299,32,533 

Total . . . Sicca Rupees 

202,75,989 

239,86,548 

442,62,537 


Treasur*. Total. 

Sicca Rupees. Sicca Rupees. 

42,16,993 57,46,723 

35,81,035 51,25,034 

53,02,818 73,18,090 

60,84,272 67,86,629 

58,39,054 77,16,960 

240,24,173 326, 93y4 36 



MerchanJise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 


Siccu Rupees- 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rutteea. 

1802 

55,32,988 

— 

55,32,988 

1803 

41,96,537 

2,000 

41,98,537 

1804 

53,61,813 

i 34,075 

63,95,888 

1805 

61,43,978 

334 

61,44,312 

1806 

77,09,937 

1,215 

i 77,11,152 

Total. 

289,45,253 

1 37,624“ 

[¥89,82,877 


The articles of which the imports and exports consbted, are enumerated under the heads of the re- 
spective settlements. The greater part of this commerce, as well as that to other places to the eastward 
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is carried on by the Arabs, under the flag of the Imaum of Muscat. The trade with the subjects of l^Iuscat 
on the coast, and the independent Arabs in the interior, consist of 


Almonds, 

Gums, various. 

Rhinoceros’ horns. 

Wax. 

Cattle. 

Hides. 

Ditto hides. 

Pearl shells. 

Drugs, of sorts. 

Honey. 

Skins. 

Horses. 

Elephants’ teeth. 

Ostrich feathers. 

Sheep. 

Raisins. 

taking in return various East Indian commodities, principally the under-mentioned: 

Ginger. 

Opium. 

Pepper. 

Spices. 

Grain. 

1 Piece goods. 

Sugar. 

Turmeric. 


and a small quantity of European cutlery, glass ware, looking glasses, broad cloth, &c. 


DUTIES, 

Mahometans pay per cent, on imports and exports; all other nations pay 5 per cent. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Notwitlistanding the unpromising appearance of the country near Muscat, provisions, fruits, and ve- 
getables are to be had in plenty, and reasonably cheap. Bullocks are extremely good, at 10 to 12 dollars 
a head; a good sheep 2 or 3 dollars; fowls, large and reasonable. From April to September the market 
is extremely well supplied with grapes, melons, mangoes, oranges, limes, pomegranates, and other fruits; 
likewise greens, pumpkins, onions, and abundance of other vegetables. They are always well supplied 
with delicious fresh fish, which is the principal supjwt of the natives; they kill meat daily on shore for 
sale, but that which comes on board the vessels, must come from Muttra, in a clandestine manner, as the 
compradore (or steward) is dependent on the Company’s broker, who is a Hindoo, and very desirous of 
saving the lives of the bullocks, but they have not that authority on shore; they manage so as to bring the 
cattle on board in the night time. The best mode of watering, is with the ships’ casks, otherwise they will 
bring off the water in oily boats in bulk, which will smell disagreeably in a few days, although very good 
if it is taken clear from the reservoir, which is near the sea, the water being conducted to it from a consi- 
derable distance inland. The Muscat mangoes are preferable to any in India. 

BURKA. 

This place is in latitude 23° 50' North, and is strongly fortified. Here the Imaum of Muscat resides; 
between it and the entrance of the Persian Gulf, are several small villages seldom visited by any European 
vessels. 
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Gulf of Persia. 


i?a3 d Kkima^Dcstrudion of Pirate Vessdsf <Src . — Pahreen Islands — Pearl Fishery^Catif-^Grane Bussorahy 

Description — Coins — Weights and Measures— Trade to and from British India — Imports and Exports from 

Bombay and Madrasr— Surat Piece Goods suitable to the Bussorah Market — Bengal Piece Goods Instruct 

lions relative to the Trade at Bussorah — Duiics and Port Charges — Provisions and Refreshments Bandareck-- 

Korgo — Karak—Bushire ; Description — Coin*, Weights^ and Measures— Imports and Exports— Provisions 

and Refreshments — Busheab — Kismis — Ormus ; Description — Gombroon; Description Coins— Weights 

and Measures — Imports and Exports — Articles procurable in the Gulf of Persia — Almonds Amnumiacun 

Gum — Aredfic Gum — Arsenic — Asaafeetida — Auripegmentum — Bdellium Gum — Bezoar Stones— Brimstone 

—Caramania Wool — Carpets — Coloquintida — Cummin Seed — Earth Red — Elcmi Gum Galbanum Gum- 

Galls — Gogul—Hypocisiis— Jujubes — Kismisses — Labdanum Gum — Lapis Lazuli— Lapis Tulta— Mastic 
—Olibanum Gum—Opoponax Gum— Pearl Shells — Rose Maloes—Rose Water— Ruinas— Sal Ammoniac 
—Sarcocolla Gun^Schiraz Wine — Scammony — Worm Seed. 


THE entrance into the Gulf of Persia is between Cape Mussendom in Arabia, on the southern side* 
in latitude 26^ 12 North, and longitude 66° 40' East, and Cape Jasques in Persia, in latitude 25° 40' North, 
luid longitude 57° 55' East, on the northern side. 

On the Arabian side of the Gulf the coast extending upwards of 400 miles from Cape Mussendom to 
the Bahreen Islands, is denominated the Pirate Coast, and was but little known to Europeans till the year 
1809, when the mischief done by the pirates was so considerable, and the cruelties they committed so great, 
that an expedition was fitted out at Bombay to act against them. The fleet stopped at Muscat, in expec- 
tation of the Imaum rendering some assistance ; but he was much averse to the armament, on the pre- 
sumption that the force would not be sufficient for the purpose. He stated that none but small vesself 
could approach the town of lias el Khima, and that not less than ten thousand men could assail it by land; 
because the pirates would be assisted by the Bedouin Arabs to the number of twenty thousand. 

RAS EL KHIMA, 

The capital of the Pirate Coast, is in latitude about 25° 49' North, and longitude 65° 30' East. The 
town stands on a sandy peninsula, defended in the Isthmus by a well-flanked battery with square towers, 
the sea-line defended by batteries of one gun each at regular intervals between the point and the wall, 
comprising a space of about mile. Many date-trees are within the walls, and huts, built of their 
leaves and bamboo supports, form a suburb to the town of flat-roofed houses. There are several castles, 
one of which b the residence of their chief, and another a protection for naval stores, &c. 
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The town was taken hy assault on the 13th of November, 1809 ; the enemy driven into the interior; 
all their guns spiked ; about seventy vessels, principally dows, burnt ; their magazines blown up, and 
eveiy injury done to the works. This was effected with the loss of only one officer killed, and four men 
wounded. Considerable plunder was taken in the town : one soldier is said to have had 1400 gold mohui's. 

BAHREEN ISLANDS. 

The principal of these islands is situated about 30 leagues W. N. W. from Bushire, and wdthin 5 
leagues of the coast of Arabia: they are in possession of the Persians. On the island is a strong fort 
garrisoned with about 300 men; but their supplies, even water, are brought from the neighbouring places. 
At these islands is the greatest and most valuable pearl fishery in the world, the annual produce being 
seldom less than 60,000 Bussorah tomands, and often more; some years it amounts to 100,0(K) tomands. 

The pearl banks commence in about 25P Nortli latitude, and extend to 26° 40 North, having in that 
space several towns very little known. 

The fishery generally commences in June, and lasts about two months. It is carried on by the Per-, 
sians, and the divers are Persians. 

The duty on wliat is taken, is one third to the Sovereign, which the collector receives every day, either 
pearls, or their equivalent in money, as the divers, or tliosc who contract wItJi them, can agree. It some- 
times happens that a diver, or contractor, makes his fortune in a season. TJie boats are all numbered, and 
no oysters are allowed to be opened in a boat, but must be brought on shore by a certain hour, when they 
are opened in the presence of an officer. The pearls which are found, are then carried to the collector, 
who receives the duty, and the day's business is concluded. 

The oyster banks have from 15 to 30 feet water on them, and some more. It frequently happens 
that a man will bring up 300 to 400 oysters in a day, and not find as many pearls as are worth five shil- 
lings; as there are more which have not any, than those that have, and of these many have only small 
pearls, which are denominated seed pearl. 

The oyster shells are always the property of the divers, whether they fish for themselves, or contract 
with others. Some of these shells are from 8 to 10 inches in diameter, nearly of a round form, and thick 
in proportion. The oysters are seldom eaten, as they are generally rank. The sorts and sizes vary so 
much, that the smallest are not two inches in diameter; these are eaten by the people on the spot. The 
largest shells have not always the greatest quantity, nor do they contain the largest pearls, as neither 
the size nor colour indicates their contents, it being mere chance. The round pearls are always found in 
the fleshy part of the oyster, and many of those which have an irregular shape: some adhere to the inner 
part of the shell, which are deformed, and flat on that side which is attached to it. 

The shells are bought on the spot, and sent to diflerent parts of Persia, from whence they arc sent 
up the Red Sea, and from thence to Grand Cairo and Constantinople. Many are carried to India, and 
ftom thence to China, where they are manufactured into a great variety of neat and useful articles. 

The pearls produced here are not so much esteemed in Europe as those of Ceylon, having a 
yellowish hue ; but the natives of India prefer them. They say they always retain their original colour : 
whereas the white willio a few years become darker, from the heat of the weather, and that of the person 
wearing them. 

CATIF, OR EL KATIF. 

The town is situated in latitude about 6o' North, at the western extremity of a bay of the same 
hame. It is^ld to be a gpod harbour, and a place of some trade, but is seldom visited by Europeans.. 
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GRANE. 

This town and harbour is situated on the Coast of Arabia in latitude 29^ 13 North, about 18 leagues 
from the entrance of Bussorah River. The town is on the south side of a small river, and here the Com- 
pany’s cruisers generally Avalt tlie arrival of the overland dispatches from Europe. 

BUSSORAH. 

This town is situated in a plain, about three miles from the great river of Arabia, from which a creek 
nins into tbe city, navigable at high water for vessels of 50 or 60 Ions, and is in latitude 30° 30 North, 
and longitude 47° 33 East. It is about 100 miles from the Persian Gulf, into which that river emptie.s 
itself, and about 90 miles from Korna, the extreme point of Mesopotamia, where the rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates unite The river is about half a mile broad from Bussorah creek to the Persian shore. 

The city is walled, and surrounded with a deep and broad ditch; it has four gates and a sally port. 
The Avails are of mud, from 20 to 25 feet thick, with parapet walls, breast high, which have small em- 
brasures for musketry or arrows. The walls not only encircle the city on the side of the land, but like- 
wise on those of the creek, the entrance of which is at a considerable distance, Avhere the walls terminate 
on both sides, each extremity being defended by a fortification and a gate, which are three miles distance 
from the toAvn. In the intermediate space are many thousands of date trees, mixed Avith rice grounds. 
The Avails are about 12 miles in circuit ; and although not half the enclosed space is built upon, yet it is a 
large city, and was formerly very populous. The tAvo principal gates are large, and are situated on the 
land side; one is called the Bagdad, and the other the Zobcir Gate; neither of them is defended by a 
ditch, which is Avanting for a considerable distance on each side. The foundation of the Avails, which it 
built of burnt brick, reaches so high, as to be above the water when the ditch is full. The Avater is let 
into the ditch at the flood tide from the creek, and is retained by flood gates. 

There are eight bastions, on each of Avhich are mounted 8 brass guns, 1 2 pounders, besides which, 
upwards of 50 bras.s cannon, 6 and 9 pounders, on ship carriages, are mounted round the Avails. The 
fortifications on each side the creek’s mouth, are exclusive of the eight bastions; besides Avhich, there is a 
battery of 12 brass guns at the BashaAv’s quarters, which is about 100 yards below the creek’s mouth. 

The mosques and houses are all built of burnt brick ; many houses belonging to the merchants 
are large and convenient, being only one story high above the ground floor, Avhich consists of a hall 
facing the gate; on each side of which, are magazines and warehouses for the reception of merchandise. 

The meydau, or great square, is very large, and is not only used for exercising horses, but as the 
great corn market, where wheat, and all kinds of grain and pulse are sold, wholesale. On one side of 
the meydan, is the Seraglio, or Govenior’s palace, which is very large, but not a handsome building. 

Bussorah, previous to the plague, which commenced in April, 1773, was computed to contain 300,000 
inhabitants, and in September folloAving Avhenit ceased, they only amounted to about 50,000; the remainder, 
except about 20,000, Avho fled from the city, having fallen victims to its fury. 

Bussorah Avas first visited by the English in 1640, who soon after established a factory, AA’hich has been 
kept up ever since, notAvithstanding the numerous convulsions to which the country has been subject. 
The factory is a good and convenient building, situated on the banks of the creek, full three miles fkom 
its mouth, Avhere vessels of 80 tons may unload their cargoes at the gate of the factory. At the side of the 
creek i*,a good garden; and about 5 miles distance from the Bagdad gate, the Company’s agent has a country 
house, called Margil, which has a good prospect up and down the river, from the banks of which it is 
distant about a quarter of a mile. 
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From Its convenient situation, Bussorah is a place of groat trade, as merchants can here purchnso 
the produce of most parts of India, Persia, and Arabia at the first hand, they being importctl directly 
from the place of their growth and manufacture. There are a number of Armenian and other inerclmnts 
r^ident here, who carry on a considerable commerce with all the ports of India, by caravans to Aleppo 
and Bagdad, and from thence to Constantinople. 

COINS. 

Accounts are kept in fioose, danims, mamoodies, and tomands, thus divided : 

10 Fioose ^ r 1 Danim. 

10 Danims >make< 1 Mamoody. 

100 Mamoodies 3 (.1 Tomand, value about 15 rupees. 

Few of the coins current in Persia, are coined in the country. The consequence of this want of 
standard coins, and the introduction in their stead of foreign gold and silver, is a constant fluctuation 
in their value, so much so, that it is impossible to ascertain the value of gold coins for any length of time* 
and the Governors of the different districts frequently alter their standard value without assigning any 
reason. Excepting the Turkish piastre, and the tomand, all other coins are taken at a disadvantage. 

The following is the value in mamoodies of some of the foreign coins in cii'culation here;— 


Gold mohur*,^.*^ 


to 72 mamoodies 

Spanish dollar»w.^«^«^ 

71 to 

8 mamoodies 

Sequin 

21 

to 21 j ditto. 

Lion dollars 

71 to 

8 ditto. 

Fundunclee 

21 

to 22 ditto. 

Turkish piastre*—...^ 


6 ditto. 

Zirmabob 


to 21 ditto. 

Bombay rupee 

3| to 

31 ditto. 

Stambolc 


to 21 ditto. 

Persian rupee 

3 to 

3| ditto. 

Gingerlee 


to 15 ditto. 

Abassee 

vw.^ 2 to 

21 ditto. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The weights are vakias and maunds ; the latter are of two sorts, ateree, and sophy, 

24 Vakias 1 Maond ateree, equal to avoir. 281bs. 8o*. 

76 Ditto fmake-j 1 »ophy ditto 90 4 

117 Ditto J V 1 Cutra ditto 138 14 

The maund sophy is equal to 1 Bengal factory maund, 8 seers, 5 J chittacks ; and the maund ateree 
to 15 seers 4| chittacks. 

There are sundry allowances made on goods on delivery, beyond the above weights, viz. 

26 vakias per maund for ginger, pepper, and coflee. 

25 •M«**«-Mditto««v»— for cardamums, sugar-candy, and benjamin. 

24 %ditto%«— wibr sugar, and all kinds of metals. 

The maund for cotton is equal to 2 Surat maunds, and for indigo 3 Surat maunds 35 seers. 

Gold and silver are weighed by the cheki of 100 miscals, each miscal Ij^ dram, or 72 grains troy. 
A miscal of the finest gold is worth about 22 mamoodies ; a cheki of silver, or 150 dram.s, Is worth 
about 180 mamoodies. 

The oka of Bagdad is 2\ vakias ateree, and weighs 266 miscals, or about 400 drams. 

The preceding is the mode of reduction of weights used by the Arabians; but the Europeans at 
Bussorah reckon the maund sophy to consist of 3 maunds ateree, and 25 vakias ateree equal to 1 maund 
ateree. The rattle is 14| vakias ateree. 

The guz, or cubit, is about 37 English inches, 93 bemg equal to 100 English yards. 

R 
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TRADE TO AND FROM BRITISH INDIA. 

Persia is happily situated for trade, almost surrounded by Arabia, Turkey, the Tartars, and countries 
whoso commerce is imperfectly known to the North and North East, and also by India. It has however, 
a largo tract of the sea coast, and communicates at the same time with Aleppo and Constantinople 
through Bussorah and Bagdad, and witli Russia by means of the Caspian Sea. If to these circumstances 
be oddeil, its former state of prosperity, affluence, and splendour, with the fertility of soil, and its nume- 
rous natural productions, it is reasonable to form great expectations from such a combination of advantages. 
Persia, however, adds another melancholy instance to those found in the annals of history, that every 
blessing which nature can bestow, is of no avail unless accompanied by that peace and tranquillity which alone 
result front a steady, well-regulated Government. If, in addition to political convulsions, we consider the 
havoc made by maladies, which in some places, and on some occasions, on the confines of Turkey, are 
stated to have destroyed one third of the inhabitants, the emigrations which have ensued, the few in num- 
ber now left who enjoy ease and affluence, whence trade derives its best support, the comparison between 
the past and present state of Persia in every respect will be found truly deplorable. 

The ti'adc carried on between British India and Persia is however very considerable, and is open to 
every one, the article of woollens excepted, which the Company reserve to themselves, notwithstanding it 
is attended with an annual heavy loss. It appears from papers laid before the House of Commons, that 

The average amount of sales at Bussorah for 10 years was — %-^.P5047 

I’he annual loss — 130 

Besides which, the expence of the factory, including presents, was-^w-^^^ASTG 

Annual loss arising from the sale of woollens, and the establishment *^.P5406 
The demand for British manufactures is comparatively small ; the most valuable part is supplied 
from Europe by caravans across the desert. The expence of carriage, including the insurance from risk, 
and the duties paid the wandering tribes, &c. is very moderate. It is impossible that a cargo of European 
goods to any extent could be found capable of being disposed of in all or any ports in the Gulf. It will 
appear by the list of imports in 1805, that the only European articles mentioned are lead, cutlery, quicksilver, 
iron, beads, cochineal, and steel; and the amount was under a lac of rupees. A considerable part of the goods 
imported into Bussorah from India is, no doubt, for Turkey and other parts, as well as Persia; but as most 
of those articles are also imported into Bushire (the Indian manufactures, however, in small quantities, but 
the others in a much larger proportion), some of these necessary for the supply of Persia, are of con- 
siderable value, and naturally entitled to a preference over woollens or other European articles ; whilst, 
on the other hand, the greater part of the products and manufactures of Persia is not suitable to the Indian 
markets. They consist of horses, pearls, silks, brocades, carpets, manufactures of steel, sword blades, 
spear heads, gun barrels, glass, rose-water, otto of roses, cotton cloths, shawls, skins, raw silks, some 
indigo, tobacco, rhubarb, drugs of different sorts, dried fruits, iron, copper, Caramania wool, wines, 
And some trifling articles; to whicli must be added Persian and Turkish coins, Venetian sequins, German 
crowns, and gold and silver in bars. India is therefore a constant drain upon Persia for its gold and silver, 
os scarce one third of the imports can be returned to India in the produce of Persia. 

The following is a statement of the trade carried on between Madras and Bombay and the Gulf of 
Persia in five years, 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise the articles of which the imports and exports 
consisted in 1805, The trade between Bengal and the Gulf of Persia is blended with that of the 
Arabian Gulfi 
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IMPORTS FROM MADRAS AND BOMBAY. 


Yeani. 

Merchandise. I 

T reasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 1 

Sicca Ru|ie«M. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

22,37,15.3 

15,10,253 

18,92,412 

21,90,686 

26,98,380 

2,000 

2.192 

22,37,1.53 

15,12,263 

18,94,063 

21,90,686 

26,98,^180 

Tot^ 

105,28,884 

4,191 

_1(W;^,075 


EXPORTS TO MADRAS AND BOMBAY, 



Mcrchiiirfite 

Treasure. | 

Total. 

Xeaxa-J 

Sicca Rupeei. 

Sicca Rupee*. 

Sicca Riipeei.. 

1802 

7,37,448 1 

12,22,919 

19,00,317 

1803 

9,40,129 

16,39,647 

25,79,776 

1804 

11,52,678 

11,27,107 

22,79,785 

1805 

10,81,003 

18,54,216 

29,3.5,219 

1806 

11,35,385 

22,92, .521 

34,27,906 

Total. 

50,4.67643 

81,36,410 

1 131,8.3,0.5.3 


Articles of Import in 1805. 
Piece-goods Rupees 

Sugar 
Grain, 

China ware. 

Cotton y^arn and thread 
Indigo 
Lead 

Sapan wood , 

Agala wood . 

Drugs***, 

Spices***, 

Pepper , 

Cotton . 

Coffee*. 

Cutlery * 

Lac **** 

Paper * 

Quicksilver** 

Raw silk * 

Shawls . 

Seeds ■ 

Tutenague * 

Turmeric 
Tobacco 
Tin . 

Iron*** 

Beads * 


Cochineal*, 


Gingelly oil , 
Steel**,*******, 


Sundries ********** 
Imports re-exported * 


11,68,155 

3,82,827 

1,25,4.72 

31,443 

49,224 

15,100 

13,212 

24,699 

20,415 

72,301 

40,774 

51,085 

0,570 

2,625 

9,200 

6,402 

2,419 

3,950 

6,228 

3,868 

3,460 

6,400 

1,056 

6,223 

31,363 

49,807 

7,230 

5,663 

4,363 

5,456 

30,497 

200 


Imports from Madras and Bombay 21,90,686 


Dates 
Lametta 
Hing 
Copper * 

Coral 
Galls 
Myrrh 
Benjamin 
OHbanum. 
Almonds 
Pepper 
Rose-water 
Shark's tins**** 


Articles of Export in 1805. 

**** Sicca Rupees 



Elephants teeth********* 

— ***********. — ** 



Drugs XX,-,-, 




Sundries x,x ,, ,> >, tx-n- 


Trea8ure****************v*. 

m 1 ■ L . ■ 1 . 1 1 1 j 


,84,540 

1,24,869 

71,798 

27,707 

18,027 

17,162 

12,791 

10,692 

11,582 

14,927 

11,290 

8,844 

47,136 

14,421 

4,18,400 

1,810 

9,684 

1,590 


18,54,210 


Exports to Madras and Bombay 29,35,219 ' 


R2 
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Amount of merchandise imported from the British settlements of Bombay and Madras in the 


years 1802 to 1806 

Ditto exported to ditto, during the same period 

Imports exceed the exports — 

Treasure exported to Madras and Bombay ., — 

Ditto imported from dittOv*vv*»v^w«v^v^^...»»v»»»v.^vv«^v^ 

Balance in favour of the British settlements of Bombay and Madras 


Sicca Rupees 105,28^844 
60,46,643 

64,82,281 

81,36,410 
- 4,191 

— 81,32,21^ 

^ Sicca Rupees 136,14,460 


Being in favour of Bombay and Surat 

Madras and its dependencies < 


^Sicca Rupees 117,13,321 
19,01,139 


During the same period, the trade of Bengal with the Gulfs of Arabia and Persia was in favour of 
Bengal, Sicca Rupees 108,53,394; of that amount, one half may be considered to arise from the trade with 
Persia, which will make this trade in favour of British India in 6 years, Sicca Rupees 190,41,157, which* 
at 2s. (kl. sterling per Rupee, is equal to <j£’476,028 10s. per annum. 

Surat Piece Goods suitable to the Bmsorah Marhety by J. Stevens, 
from Surat the following piece-goods are imported, in the proportions hereinafter stated, viz* 

Red Shelias or Salloes 20 corge 

Red Sahn 20 ditto. 

Red Baftaes 15 ditto. 

Humsey Siah Surmaie 30 ditto 

Duty Siah Surmaie Pono der Guzzee 25 ditto. 

Bafta Siah Guzzee Surmaie 20 ditto. 

Duty Mau wee, or light blue Der Guzzee 15 ditto. 

Batltae Siah Surmaie — ^ 10 ditto. 

Sheilas or Salloes, Siah Surmaie, the cloth to be thick and close woven, half 

of the first, and half of the second 60 ditto. 

Sahn Siah Siu-maie, the cloth to be close 30 ditto. 

Duty Brodera 60 ditto. 

Duty Broachee>^ — 40 ditto. 

By ram Nousaree Surmaie, the cloth to be thick and close woven 190 ditto. 

Byram Broachee Surmaie ditto ditto — 96 ditto. 

Byram Randaree Surmaie ditto ditto 06 ditto. 

Cotton yarn, Siah Surmaie, each bale to weigh 5 Surat maunds 3 bales. 

Mulrauls Siah, called Setra Guzzee, dyed at Surat, a very deep blue ^«««««« 10 corge 

The above red and blue goods are the consumption of Bussorab, and places adjacent, so that a consider- 

able quantity is likely to go off well. It b necessary to observe, that the sooner these goods are provided 
at Surat, the cheaper they will turn out ; and by being early at market, you will have the advantage of 
ohusing or procuring the goods of a finer quality than when the monsoon b far advanced, or at the latter 
Cttd;.of iL 



BUSSORAH. 


Of fine Surat piece g(K>ds, the following will answer 

Soosey Hundee Seefed anil Cheendar 20 corge. Chitaura Elvan Cankneedar 1 corge 

Germasoot Guzzee Elvan MutarifiU..«»« 10 ditto. Ditto yellow and white striped 1 ditto. 

Ditto Kermesi Solbisi 3 ditto. Ditto red and white striped 1 ditto. 

Germasoot Mulherhaune 5 ditto. Ditto j>enge reng Kulam Areed 1 ditto. 

Germasoot Mahomet Shai Seefed 2 ditto. Ditto Ainshuat 1 ditto. 

Chitaura Maliomet Shai Seefed 1 ditto. Bafla Bootidar good, with llowers 10 ditto. 

Of the above goods, if well provided, a considerable quantity may be disposed of; likewise of the finer 
sorts of Guzzerat goods, such as are usually brought to this port. 

Bengal Goods suitable to the Bussorak Market. 

Mulmuls Annendee, of the first and second sorts, \ of the first sort, \ of the second sort. 
Mulmuls Setr\ Guzzee, of the first sort, which at Bussorah go under the name of Mulnmls Slicr- 
betty and Mahomet Hyatee; observe, that two-thirds should be of the Mulmuls Annendee, in the manner 
above specified, and the other third part of Setra Guzzee, as above mentioned. And observe also, that the 
assortment of goods made up for Bussorah, are generally, or ought to be in tlie following manner, ri~. 
two-third parts, or thereabouts, of your whole parcel of goods ought to be of Mulmuls, and Mulmuls Setra 
Guzzee, in the manner and proportion as are above specified ; and the remaining third part of the adven- 
ture ought to be made up of the goods hereunder mentioned. All which goods, together, or one with ano- 
ther, generally go at a certain rate, more or less, according to the demand and (juantity at market. But 
take notice, that all goods be of the usual lengths and breadths ; for if they are deficient, it will prejudice 
the sale. 

Mulmuls Santipore, of divers sorts; but the finest sort is most in demand. 

Mulmuls Savagepore, as they call them here, the old or true sort. Of each sort an equal quantity. 
Mulmuls Savagepore Solosoy. Cus-su Boomm, 1 or 2 bales to every 2.5 or 30 bales. 

Mulmuls China Sonergam. Cassa Izmere, sorted in like manner as the foregoing. 

Mulmuls Sarookpeach. Dooria Hizaput, ditto. 

Mulmuls Powookpeach. Dooria Alley Cauney, ditto. 

Cassa Solosoy. Munga Dooria of the Tanzib sort, 1 or 2 bales. 

Cassa Ketmery ; 1 bale of this is enough to every Munga Dooria of the Mulmul kind, not in demand. 

20 or 30 bales of Mulmuls. Munga Dooria of the BaOa kind, 5 or C bales. 

Terrandems, sorted in like manner, as above. Bafla Dacca, 2 or 3 bales. 

The above specified goods are the proper sorts to sell to the merchants, who come to purchase them 
from the different parts of Turkey, viz. Constontinople, Smyrna, Aleppo, Diabekir, Bagdad, he. 

Instrwtions relative to the Trade at Bussorah^ by J. H. Elmore. 

Immediately upon your arrival at Bussorah, use dispatch in going up to town, and procure boats for 
your cargo; for which you will apply to the Chief, who generally sends down boats, called dunnocks; but 
I would advise you to have trankeys, as they are less liable to be stopped in the river, which frequently 
happens when dunnocks are sent. 

You are next to look out for, and hire a good house, with large godowns, which ought to be ns nigh 
the creek as possible, for the convenience of landing and receiving your goods. 

In chusing your broker, much caution and circumspection are necessary, as your whole transactions 
depend upon his being steady to your interest. If possible, employ a person who trades a little Ibr him- 
self, and is independent of any one else; the same caution is to be used in chusing your shroff (or banker.) 
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These persons you u ill find very slow in transacting your affairs, thougfi they vrill appear to be very 
assiduous. Your serA ants should be solely dependent upon yourself, and you ought not to employ any recom- 
mended by persons whom you suspect to be desirous of prying into, or being acquainted witli your business 
and concerns. This caution is to be observed, otherwise your transactions w’iJl be communicated to the 
whole toAvn, Avhich doubtless Avill be much to your prejudice. 

After you are settled in your house, the merchants will come and pay you a visit; the Turks and 
Armenians will be very inquisitive about your affairs. They are particularly tenacious of any slight; be 
therefore very complaisant in your behaviour, and treat tliem (particularly the Turks) with much courtesy. 

When landing your cargo, the freight goods (if you have any) should be put in different boats 
than your own, otherwise it will occasion much confusion and trouble, as all the freight is carried to the 
custom-house; but your own private trade, immediately upon landing, is carried to your own house; for 
which reason, the officers on board should have a list of tlie freight goods, and orders not to mix them in 
the boats with the trade, but load them separately. 

The purser (if you have one) ought to attend at the landing-place wdth a list of the freight, and the 
marks and numbers of each package; as it frequently liappens that the merchants do not know their bale.s. 

After all your goods are landed, you inform the Shabundar you are ready for his visit: he will come 
w'ith his officers, attendants, writers, and some of the principal merchants of the place They will take an 
account of your goods, open a bale or two of each quality, and are satisfied with your account of the num- 
ber of bales, and quantity of pieces in each. This good opinion should not he abused, as it renders the 
inspection extremely easy to you. And for the gruff goods, he takes the account entirely from yourself. 

After tliis visit, he pays you another, to be informed of the prices for which you have sold your goods; 
and it any remain unsold, they are valued, and the customs and duties calculated upon the whole. 

The Shabundar receives no duty upon grain ; this is paid to the Murbarall : other goods either pay to 
the Shabundar, or custom-house. 

Upon exporting any goods, you must, have a permit from the Shahund.ir, mentioning the quantity 
and quality of them. 

The hamaul.s, or custom-house porters, will not allow your own hamauls to bring your goods 
from the water-side to your house (as these people farm their place from Government, and pay a large 
stim annually for it), for which you pay them 1 manioody for every hale, and 5 mamoodies for every lOO 
maunds (sophy.) House hamauls have only one half that sum for their labour, and 5 mamoodies per 100 
maunds (sophy) for the returning cargo. 

Boat hire is 2 mamoodies per bale, and 10 mamoodies per 100 maunds (sophy). The best method is 
to hire trankeys for so much per trip ; the expence is something more, but the safety of your goods, and 
the dispatch they make, fully compensate for it. 

Presents here are very necessary, particularly to the Islam (or Bashaw); they are generally made up 
in goods to the value of 1,200 or 1,500 cruse; but he afterwards receives the amount in money, and the 
goods are returned : this makes it ea.sy to the merchant, as he might otherwise dispute the value of the goods. 

Y ou should make a proportionate present to the Shabundar and his people, the Mirbhar' s people, your 
broker, shroff', linguist, and the BashaAv's servants. 

After your presents are all made, you visit the Islam, who makes you some trifling present, as a coat, 
(or goAvn) such as is Avoru in the country. 

A house Avill cost about 30 toman ds for the season. 

A licence to trade 5 tomands per annum. 

Dui-wan, or door porter 36 mamoodies per month. 

Waterman, or Beasty 30 ma moodies per month. 

Watchman 20 mamoodies per month. 
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Owners of ships from all ports in India, allow the commanders house rent, palanquin (or carriage) 
hire, oil, candles, grain, fuel, sircars (or compradores) pay, except at the port to which the ship belongs, 
when no house rent or palanquin hire is allowed, but every thing else. And tins custom is general in 
India, except there is a special agreement to the contrary. If they bring back freight, the owners allow 
the Commander 5 per cent, as a commission for collecting it. 

DUTIES AND PORT CHARGES. 

All goods imported in English ships pay a duty and consulage to the East India Company, which 
amount to 6 per cent. This duty is over and above what is paid to the Bashaw of Bagdad; and os most of 
the goods from India are brought in English ships, it amounts in the year to a considerable sum. 

The Bashaw of Bagdad receives two customs on all goods which are sent from Bussorah, viz. 3 per 
cent, from Europeans, and 8 per cent, from all Turks, Persians, and other Asiatics; one duty is paid at 
Bussorah, the other at Bagdad. These goods are rated at tlie current prices which they may be worth 
on their arrival at each place, with the exception of such goods as are conveyed directly by the cara> 
van from Bussorah to Aleppo, which must pay two duties at Bussorah, one on their arrival, and ano- 
ther, called the Bagdad duty, before their departure. No caravan can depart for Aleppo without leave 
fii*st obtained from the Bashaw of Bagdad; so that he receives 6 per cent, from Europeans, and 16 per 
cent, from all others, and half this duty only on goods consumed at Bussorah. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Provisions are very good here, and at reasonable prices, particularly beef, mutton, and butter, as 
well as camefs flesh, which the Arabs prefer to beef, especially when young. 

The fruits procurable here, are apples, grapes, peaches, nectarines, pomegranates, dates, &c. 

BANDAREEK. 

This port is in latitude 29° 42* North, and previous to the troubles in Persia, the Company had a 
factory here; it has been long since withdrawn. It was formerly a place of some note; the houses are 
built of mats ; the inhabitants are chiefly Arabs; and though they may appear civil to Europeans, are 
not to be trusted. 


KORGO 

Is asmaB low island, about 4 leagues long, and a quarter of a mile broad, situated near the N.E. 
end of Karak ; there is a channel between them about a mile wide, and quite safe. On both ends of 
Korgo there is water, but not so good as that on Karak ; the best anchorage is at the N. E. part of 
the island, where there are a few date trees, and thereabouts a watering place, where near 40 of our 
people were cut to pieces in 1768, when we assisted the Persians in the siege of Karak. 

KARAK. 

This island is in latitude 29° 14' North, about 12 leagues from Bushire town. It is about 7 miles 
long, and 4 broad. At the N. E. end is a bay, where there is good anchorage, and near it a strong castle 
built on the extreme point, which commands the whole anchorage of tlie bay. This island was uninha- 
bited till about 1760, when a Dutch gentleman from Bussorah having surveyed it, and finding the bay per- 
fectly secure, and that there was a good situation to build a town, with a castle for its defence, and 
that of the ships at anchor in the bay, reported his observations to the Government of Batavia, 
who approving of tho design, sent him back with several ships laden with every necessary for 
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building the castle and town, and a large quantity of European and Indian goods. They completed their 
%vork, and had a brisk sale for tlieir goods, of %vluch they had a regular supply for six or seven years ; but 
were dispossessed by a Persian Prince who lived at Bandareek, a few leagues to the northward of Karak. 
He then made the island his chief place of residence, built a number of vessels, and commenced pirate, 
taking and plundering ships and vessels of every nation, till he became as great a terror to those who navi* 
gated the Persian Gulf as the famous Angria had heretofore been in India. In 17C8 the Persians, with 
the assistance of tlic English, made an attempt to capture the island, but it was ineffectual. The 
Persians, however, contrived to get possession of it in the following year without any loss (the Prince 
liaving abandoned the island), becoming masters of an immense quantity of merchandise, ammunition, 
many galliots, and some treasure. It still continues in their possession, but has very little trade. 

The best pilots for Bussorah are procured here. To carry a shij) there and back, they generally re- 
ceive 150 to IGO rupees, with an addition of 50 more for the trankey that attends, and provisions for five 
or six people. It is customary to give a bag or two of rice to the Sheik, and one to tlie pilot’s family. 
During the time the ship is stationary at Bussorah, the pilot receives 10 rupees per month. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

The M'ater of Karak is much better than at Bushire. Firewood is very scarce ; what they have, Is 
broijght from the northern coast. Fish are plentiful, which with dates is the principal food of the inhabit* 
ants ; for they have no grain hut what comes from Bushire, and very few vegetables. Bullock.s, sheep, 
and poultry are to he [»rocuicd, but at an exorbitant price when a supply is wanted. Vegetables are scarce. 

BUSHIRE 

Is the principal seaport the Persians have in the Gulf, and is situated about S. S. E. from the bar at 
Bussorah, 70 leagues distance, and about 8 leagues S. E. from the island of Karak. The town is in latitude 
29° North, and longitude 50° 47 East, and stands on the North point of a low peninsula, of which Bushire 
Point, about 4 leagues to the southward, forms the other extreme. It stands so very low, that the 
houses are discovered on coming from the sea, much sooner than the land on which the town is built. The 
situation on one side is near the entrance, and on tlie south bank of the river of that name, having a sandy 
beach between the houses and the river, in some places about 20, in others from 30 to 40 yards in breadth 
at high water. The tide rises in the river 5 or 6 feet perpendicular, but not more than two or three in the 
roads. Another side of the town is on the banks of the sea, with a sandy beach. The town is surrounded 
with stone walls, except the part wliich is within the river’s mouth ; but they are not kept in go(kl repair. 
There arc two gates on the land side, one on each side, facing each of which is a very large brass cannonj 
the diameter of the bore of which is 11| inches : they were brought from Ormus in 1622, and though they 
hear the date of 1502, appear as if new. The town is about 3 miles in circuit, and of a rectangular form J 
the longest sides are those on each sea bank. There is neither castle nor battery in or near- the town bc- 
longing to it ; but there are many war galliots, and a number of small merchantmen belonging to those 
who trade to and from Muscat, Gombroon, and other places in the Gulf, as well in Arabia as Persia and 
Bussorah. The number of inhabitants is stated to be 20,000. 

The entrance of the river is about 3 miles broad ; yet near the town it is not navigable (even for boats 
at low water) a hundred yards across. Vessels that draw more than 9 feet, cannot come into the 
river at high water ; those ot less draught may go above tlie town. . The road where ships lie, is directly 
fronting the river, tliere being 2 or 3 fathoms three miles from the shore. There are many channels 
in the entrance of the road, between which there are not above 8 or 10 feet, so that ships of any 
great burthen anchor at least 2 leagues from Uie shore in about 4 fathoms, with a soft muddy bottom. 
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Hie ro«d is quite open; and when strange ships a^ve, they should make signals for a pilot to- come from 
the town, as all ships bound to Bussorah call here, and take a pilot, while those that come from Bussorab, 
put their pilots on shore at Bushire. 

The castle of Bushire is about 12 miles S. E. of the town ; the Portuguese had fomerly a factory 
here, having first built a castle, and then a town, which they walled round very strongly, with only one 
small gate on the land side, barely sufficient for a loaded mule to pass. The castle is of great extent, 
situated on an eminence, and although at present much decayed, makes a noble appearance from the sea; 
it was taken by the Persians from the Portuguese in 1622, who, being hard pressed, left behind their 
cannon and mortars, which were all brass; but being masters of the sea, carried off their moveables. 

At one period the Company had abandoned Ormus, Gombroon, and Bushire ; but at the request of 
t^e Persian Government, an establishment was again formed at the latter place, which has continued ever 
since. No trade can be carried on with Persia from the sea, without a regular establishment of |)ersons con- 
stantly residing at this port and Bussorah, to cultivate the protection of this fluctuating Government, by 
making presents, and at times to a considerable amount, whenever a revolution may take place in the 
country. 

The Company being deprived of the means of an establishment on the borders of the Red Sea, from 
the want of protection, they retain the settlements of Bussorah and Bushire, notwithstanding the great loss 
they have sustained for many years, and which may probably continue for many more, as they are well 
situated for obtaining information, as well as for improving every favourable circumstance which may arise. 
COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Many of the European, and most of the Asiatic coins pass at the same rates as at Bussorah ; but the 
price fluctuates according to the quantity of the specie in the market. 

Accounts are kept in floose, mamoodies, and tomands, 100 mamoodies making 1 tomand. 

Pearls are sold by the abas, a weight equal to about S J diamond grains, or 2,875 dec. gold grains. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The East India Company have a resident here, with a view of extending the sale of woollens and 
metals, of which they are obliged by their charter to take so large a quantity; all other articles are free 
for individuals to trade in. The annual average amount of woollens sold at this residency for 10 years from 
1780 to 1790, was .£*2608, on which the loss was about 5 per cent. This with the cxpences of the factory, 
which was during the same period near <P1400 a year, and advances made to the Bombay cruisers when 
stationed here, made an annual loss of upwards of .P1800 per annum. The articles sold were broad cloths, 
long ells and shalloons ; in no year did the sale exceed .P7,000, and in one year, 1788, only P93. 

From Bombay, Bengal, Muscat, and other places are imported piece goods similar to those enume- 
rated at Bussorah, likewise the following articles: 


Bamboos. 

Cassia buds. 

Musk. 1 

Shawls. 

Cotton. 

Coffee. 

Nutmegs. 

Silk goods. 

Cotton yam. 

China camphire. 

Pepper. 

Turmeric. 

Cardamums* 

Ginger. 

Bed lead. 

Tutenague. 

Cloves. 

Indigo. 

Sugar. 

Tobacco., 

Cinnamon. 

Iron. 

Sugar candy. j 

Tin. 

China ware. 

Lead. 

Steel. 1 

Woollens, 


A. considerable part of these importations is supposed to be for Turkey and Arabia, as well, as this 
part of Persia; of Indian manufactures the quantities imported into Bushire are small compared with those 
of Bussorab, but of the European commodities a much larger prQportipn* • . 

S 
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V^rj few of tJte products of Persia being suitable to the Indian market, the returns are principalljr 
lade in Persianr and Turkish coins, Venetian sequins, German crowns, and gold and silver in bars, 
Lbout one fifth of the imports are estimated to be returned in Persian commodities, consisting of drugs, 
f various kinds, carpets, rose-water, otto of roses, Schiraz wine, &c. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS 

Are all brought from the interior by caravans, and the town is well supplied with fruits, vegetables, 
nd meat, which are both good and cheap. A full grown sheep from 1 j to 2 rupees each. Oxen, which 
i^cigh IVonj 4 to 5 cwt. each from 6 to 8 rupees. The fruits are good, such as apples, pears, peaches, 
lectarines, apricots, plums, and grapes. Bread, butter, milk, and vegetables are excellent, and rea- 
onable. The water in the town is very bad, being brackish, and brings on disorders: but they have 
ome good u atcr whicli is brought from the interior. There are fisli of various kinds in great plenty. 

BUSHEAR. 

Next to Kisiiiis, this is the largest island in the Gulf, and is in latitude 26® 50 North ; it is about 12 
iiileslong, and 4 or Abroad. At its east end is good anchorage : here the chief of tlie island resides, who 
5 a kind of pirate, and not to be trusted. A few years since a vessel belonging to Bombay was wrecked 
m a reef which runs out about 3 miles from the west end of the island, the cargo of which was seized by 
dm, and not long after, one of the Company’s packets ran upon the island in the night, and was lost. 

KISMIS. 

This island, which is the largest in the Gulf, is situated near the continent. On its east end, oppo- 
ite a sinall island, called Larek, is a considerable town well inhabited. This island produces large quan- 
itics of wheat and other grain, and was formerly the granary of Ormus. In 1642 the Dutch made an 
ittempt to take the island ; but, losing a great many men, were obliged to desist, and make their peace 
\ Ith the Persians by considerable presents. The town is in latitude about 27° North. 

On the north side of the island was a nest of pirates, who were destroyed by the English in 1809. 

ORMUS. 

Tins little island, whicli is not more than 6 miles long, and about 4 broad, stands within 7 miles of 
he continent, in latitude 27° 12 North, nearly opposite to Gombroon. It was first visited by the Portu- 
guese under AIbu(iuerque in 1508, and was then a place of great importance. The King of the island, 
laviiig heard of the conduct of the Portuguese in tlie neighbouring towns, which they had attacked, plun- 
lered, and burnt without provocation, made every exertion to defend the island, so that, when the Por- 
-uguese entered the harbour, there were 30,000 men on the island, and in the harbour 400 vessels, sixty of 
’hem of considerable bulk, and having 2500 men on board. Albuquerque made an attack upon the town, 
in which he tailed, but succeeded in destroying all the shipping : he then returned to India, doing all the 
naischief in his power. In 1514 he returned with aj large force, and succeeded in obtaining possession of 
the island, on wl»ich he erected a strong fort ; and Raving a sufficient garrison, proceeded to Goa. The 
[Portuguese encouraged the commerce of the island, which wonderfully flourished; they built elegant 
bouses, and increased the fortifications ; and during the period it remained in their possession, about 120 
rears, it so advanced in wealth and splendour, that it was considered the richest spot in the M’orld. The 
Portuguese having committed many outrages on the English shipping and property, the latter agreed to 
oin the Persians in an attack upon Ormus. The attack was chiefly conducted by tlie English, and the city 
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and castle were taken on the22d of April* 1622: the surrender was made to the English, and the Portu- 
guese commander and principal officers were sent prisoners to Surat. On this occasion tlie English received 
8 proportion of the plunder of Ormus, which was very considerable, and a grant of the moiety of customs 
at Gombroon. Tlie Portuguese made an attempt for its recovery, wliich was unsuccessful. After it once 
fell into the liands of the Persians, the place was quickly ruined, aud the trade traustl iTed to Gombroon. 
A garrison was kept in the citadel for some time; but by degrees that has fallen to ruin, and the island 
is nearly deserted : scarce the smallest remains are now lell to prove that this was once a place of such great 
consequence, and the principal magazine of the Indian commerce. 

The only natural productions of the island arc sul{)liur, salt, and red earth, for which articles vesseU 
come occasionally. The black shining sand of Ormus is much esteemed in India. 

GOMBROON. 

This town, which was formerly of such great importance, is at pre,sent reduced to a fishing town, and 
is situated on the main, nearly opposite the island of Ormus, in latitude about 27° 10 North, and longi- 
tude 55° 45 East. The English obtained permission to settle a factory here in 1613. About 1620 the 
Dutch followed their example, and upon the capture of Ormus in 1622 by the English and Persians, num- 
bers of merchants resorted liere, and the commerce greatly increased. It was at that time strongly forti- 
fied ; the houses were large and handsome, but the place was considered very unhealthy. The English re- 
mained here till 1759, when the factory,then defenceless and totally neglected, was attacked by tlicErcnch, 
under Count D’Estaing, who had been made prisoner at Madra.s, and who was at the time on his parole. 
The force consisted of about 400 men, with four ships, having all the requisites for a siege. They began 
to batter the factory, in which were sixteen Europeans and a few seapoys as a guard to tlie house, on the 
morning of the 15th of October, and in the ailernoon they summoned it to surrender, w hich it did, aud. 
the terms were calculated to clear the Count D’Estaing from the guilt of breaking his parole, which was 
given in the usual way, not to serve, directly or indirectly, against the English during the war, or until he 
should be regularly exchanged. The factory was afterwards re-established, hut has long since been with* 
drawn, in consequence of the heavy expence, and the unhealthiness of the climate. 

COINS. 

Accounts are kept in sheihees, an imaginary coin, and for which all bargains are made; the re- 
turns for goods, allowing 7 or 8 per cent for the exchange, are^enerally made in abassees. All todns pass 
current here, Spanish dollars, rupees, Venetians, French crowns, &c. 

10 Coz or Pke 
2 Shahees 

V 2 Mamoodies 

2 Abassees 
28 Shahees 
16 Shahees 
200 Shahees 

Abassees and sequins are the common coins; of the latter there are several kinds, of wlutli the Ve- 
netians are the best in India by 2 per cent. When a parcel of Venetian ducats are mixed with others, the 
whole go by the name of sequins; but when separate, one sort is called Venetian, and all tl)C rest indil'- 
ferently by the name of gubbers. 

S 2 • 




ALMONi:)S— AMMONUCUM GUM. 

WEIGHTS AWD MEASURES. 

The larger weights are of different sorts, and vary according to the nature of the commodities sold. 

The maund tabrees is 6tlbs. in the factory, but only 6tlbs. in the bazar; by this weight, sugar, copper, 
tutenaguc, and all kinds of drugs are sold. 

The maund cOpra is 71 lbs. at the custom-house, but in the bazar from 71 to 71 lbs. by this weight, rice, 
almonds, raisins, and other eatables are sold. 

The maund shaw is likewise in use, being 2 maands tabrees, and equal to 131 lbs. avoirdupois. 

TIve weight for gold and silver, is the miscal; 2^ miscals are equal to a Surat tola, and 200 il 
1 maund tabrees. By this weight, all valuable commodities are weighed. 

The long measure is the guz, 93 of which are considered equal to 100 English yards. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The trade formerly carried on was very considerable ; at present it is trifling, scarce one vessel in a 
season calling here. 3 he articles imported and exported, are similar to those enumerated at Rushlre,. but 
in very small quantities. 

Articles procurable in the Gulf of Persia, with JDirectim* how to chuse them. 

ALMONDS 

Are carried in large quantities from Persia to India; great care is necessary in the choice of these 
kernels, as they are apt to become rancid in keeping, and to be preyed on by an insect which eats out the 
internal part, leaving the almond to all appearance perfect. They should be chosen large, of a bright 
cinnamon colour without, breaking of a clean pure white within. A species of bitter almonds passes 
eurrent at Surat, and are called baddams, about 60 of which are equal to a pice. 

AMMONIACUM GUM 

Is a concrete gummy resinous juice, brought from Persia, and various ports of the East, either in fin* 
tears, or drops, or in masses composed of them of a milky whiteness ; the external part of the mass com* 
monly inclines to yellow or brown, and the white tears change to the same colour, on being exposed for 
some time to the air. This gum has a strong smell, somewhat resembling galbanum, but not so ungrateful ; 
a disagreeable sweetness of taste, followed by a sensation of bitterness; it softens in the mouth, and on being 
chewed, becomes of a white colour. Gum Ammoniacum in masses should be chosen full of drops or tears^ 
without filth or seetls, dry, brittle, growing soft by the fire, and easily reduced to a white powder, of s 
sharp taste and smell. The drops should be round, white internally and externally, of a bitter taste, and 
free from seeds or other foreign substances, and when thrown on live coals, burning away, in flame. Reject 
that which is soft, dark coloured, and foul. 

The following is a statement of the quantities imported and sold at the East India Company’s sales, 
in the yegr ISOi to 1808 inclusive; with the sale amount and average price per cwt. 


Years. ] 

1 March Sale. 

1 Sejc.ember Sale. 

1 Total. 1 

Avt»r.perCwt, 

1 Cwr. 1 

£ 

1 t’wt. 

£ 

1 Cwt. 

£ 

£ ». d. 

3 11 1 
1 12 2 
1 8 2 
1 15 0 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1 1 l| 

295 

81 
177 
81 1 
59 

288 
241 
114 1 
105 

HI 

333 

81 

69 

288 

636 

114 

106 


16 ewti^of gum ammoniacum is allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is per cwt. and the 

temporary or war duty £l 8s. making in the wliole £& 8#. per cwt. 
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ARABIC GUM 

Is the inspissated juice of the Acacia, and grows in various parts of the world. It is in small clear 
masses, of an insipid viscous taste, semi-transjiarent, of a. clear whitish, or very pale yellow colour; the 
clearer and more pellucid, the better the gum. When pure, it will dissolve totally in water ; otherwise it 
will leave a foul sediment. It is strongly recommended to have this gum well garbletl, or cleaned, in India, 
as its value is much enhanced thereby, and particular care must be taken, that it is not mixed with a kintl 
of gum resembling the best specimens of Gum Arabic, generally in larger pieces, that will not melt, but swell 
in water: considerable quantities have been imported of that kind, which is of no use whatever. 

The following is a statement of the quantity imported and sold at the East India sales in the year# 
1804 to 1808 inclusive, with the sale amount, and average price per cwt. 


1 

[ March Sale. | 

1 Sci|)teinbpr Sale. | 

1 Total 

JAver. per Cwt. 

1 **r». 

Cwt. 

1 £ j 

Cwt 

£ 

Cv*i. 

j: 

X 


//. 

1804 

1011 

4.323 1 

756 

3813 

1767 

HI 36 

4 

12 

1 

1805 

1867 

9769 

2064 

6606 

3931 

1657.5 

4 

1 

1 

1806 

1463 

4282 ! 

71 

146 

1534 

4428 

2 

17 

8 

1807 

4984 

12357 1 

1581 

3017 

656.5 

15374 

2 

0 

10 

1808 

1326 

2844 1 

56 

146 

^382 

1 2990 

2 

3 

.3 


20 cwt. of Gum Arabic is allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is 7s. 6d. per cwt. and the tempo- 
rary or war duty, 2s. 6d. making in the whole 10s. per cwt. 

ARSENIC 

Is of two sorts, the common white, which is in India commonly called hartall, and the yellow, called 
auripegmentiun, or orpiment, and by the Arabs, Zarnich. Arsenic, properly so called, is a moderately 
heavy, compact, hard, brittle concrete, of a chrystalline or vitreous appearance, gradually changing from 
exposure to the air, to a milky hue, like tliat of porcelain, and at length to the o])aque whiteness of while 
enamel ; the large masses preserve their transparency longer than the small, and in dry, longer tiian in a 
moist air. In the fire it neither bums, nor perfectly melts, but totally exhales in thick fumes of a strong 
fetid smell resembling garlic. Great caution is necessary in all operations upon arsenic, to avoid its fumes. 

It is seldom imported into England from India. In 1805, 200 cwt. was sold at the East India sales, 
and the sale amount was j 6’102. The permanent duty is 9 b. per cwt. and tlie war duty Ss. making in the 
whole 12s. per cwt. 

ASSAFOETIDA 

Is tfie concrete jufce of the root of a plant growing in Persia, which, according to Kaempfer, is pe- 
rennial, tapering, ponderous, increasing to the size of a man’s arm or leg, covered with a blackish bark ; 
the internal substance is white, fleshy, and abounds with a thick milky juice, yielding an excessively strong 
fetid smell. Though assafoetida has been in use near 1,000 years, having been introduced by the Arabians, 
yet there was no satisfactory account of the plant which yielded it, till Kcempfer, who visited Persia, and 
was on the spot where this drug is collected, published his account in 1712. Assafoetida has a nauseous, 
somewhat bitter, biting taste; the stronger these are, the better, as age diminishes both. It is originally in 
small drops; but when packed, it forms irregular maws, composed of little shining lumps or grains, which 
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have the different shades of wlilte, brown, red, or violet. It should be chosen clean, fresh, strong scented, 
of a pale reddish colour, variegated with a number of fine white tears; when broken, it should somewhat 
resemble marble in appearance, and after being exposed to the air, should turn of a violet red colour. Its 
peculiar scent and taste wiU distinguish the genuine from the adulterated; that which is soft, black, and 
foul should be rejected. The packages should be carefully examined, or there will be considerable waste; 
they should also be tight, or the smell arising from this drug, wdll injure any other that is stow'ed near it. 

The following is an account of the quantities imported and sold at the Company’s sales for five years, 
1804 to 1808 inclusive, with the sale amount, and average price per cwt. 



M»rch Sulc. 

Scpienibor Sale. 

Total. 

\ver. per Cwt. 


Cwt 1 .f 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

i- 

£ s. i/. 

1804 

141 

530 

— 

— 

141 

530 

3 15 2 

180.5 

114 

810 

43 

57 

157 

873 

5 112 

1800 1 

82 

308 

— 

— 

82 

309 

3 12 8 

1807 

11 

42 

1 29 

103 

40 

145 

3 12 0 

1808 

48 

100 

24 

180 

72 

280 

3 17 9 


20 cwt. of assafoetida is allowed to the ton. The permanent duty is £2 16«. per cwt. and the war 
iluty 18.^. 8(1. making in the whole £3 14s. 8t/. per cwt. 

AURIPEGMENTUM, 

Or orpiment, so called from its being used as a gold pigment, is called Zarnich by the Arabians; it is 
commonly supposed to be the same as the factitious yellow arsenic, and to be possessed of a poisonous quality, 
but it is neither the one nor the other. It is a native fossil, found in Turkey, and the Eastern countries; 
some is also met with in Bohemia, but inferior in goodness to the other. The best sort is of a lively 
gold colour, here and there intermixed with pieces of a vermilion red, of a shatteiy, foliaceous texture 
somewhat flexible, soft to the touch like talc, and sparkling when l)roke. The inferior kinds are of a dead 
yellow, inclining more to greenish, and want the bright appearance of the foregoing. It burns in the 
fire, but not very easily, of a dark, blueish, white flame, a sulphureous smell, and at the same time 
tnelts and becomes rod. Its principal use is as a colouring drug amongst painters, bookbinders, &c. Great 
care is noce.ssary in securing it, or it will from its w^eight break the packages, and much of it be lost. 
It has been imported in powder, which has been of a beautiful yellow colour. 

20 cwt. of auripegmentum is allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is 18d. per cwt. and the tem- 
porary or war duty Cd. making in the whole 28. per cwt, 

BDELLIUM GUM 

Is produced in Persia and the East Indies, and is externally of a reddi.sh brown, somewhat Kke 
myrrh; internally it is clear, and not unlike glue; it is In loose drops, not concreted into cakes. Some 
of these drops are as large as hazel nuts, many less than a pea, and some few of considerable size; they 
are seldom regularly round, often crooked, and of an irregular sliape. This gum is moderately heavy and 
hard; taken into the mouth, it grows soft and tough, in the manner of mastic; its smell is not disagree- 
able; its taste inclines to bitter, but not so much as that of myrrh; it readily takes fii-c, and burns very 
briskly with a white bright flame, though it crackles all the time, and frequently throws small fragments 
ot matter to the suri’uce of the flame. It should be chosen somewhat transparent, the more so the 
better, of a bitter taste, and of a dusky reddi.sh brown colour, moderately heavy and hard, becoming 
soft and tough in the mouth. It entirely dissolves in veijuice or vinegar. 

10 cwt. of Gum Bdellium is allowed to the ton. The permanent duty is £2 IOj. per cwt. and Uie 
temporary or war duty ISa-. 8(i making in tlie whole -^3 14s. Sd. per cwt. 
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, BEZOAR. 

• This medicinal stone, to whicli extraordinary qualities were formerly attributed, has latterly been 
much more lightly esteemetl. It grows in the stomach of an animal of the goat kind, inhabiting the 
mountains in various j)arts of Persia and India. Besides this, tliere ore German and other bezoars, which 
are less valuable. The genuine Oriental bezoar is commonly of an ovnl form, and between the size of a 
hazel nut and a walnut; if larger, it is more valuable; if smaller, of little value. This .stone is externally 
smooth and glossy, and composed of several shining coats, like an onion, enclosing either a powdery sub- 
stance, or a nucleus, round whicli they are formed. The colour most valued, is a shining olive, or dark 
green; but there are some whitish, some grey, and some of a dull yellow. Purchasers should be careful 
in chusing this drug. The real bezoar has little smell, and no taste. It should be as large as possible; the 
very small pieces should be entirely rejected, as they are most commonly increased with factitious substances 
resembling them. When a rod hot needle, on entering the bezoar, occasions it to fry and shrivel, it is 
not genuine; if it only throws ofl'a small scale or crust without entering, it is good. If on rubbing it over 
paper, previously smeared with chalk or quick linie, it leaves a yellow taint on the former, or a green one 
on the latter, it is a good stone. If the bezoar, after soaking five or six hours in lukewarm water, remains 
unchanged in weight, colour, or consistence, it is genuine. Nor should it appear affected by rectified 
spirit any more than by water. The powder, after agitation with water or spirit, subsides uniformly 
and totally, leaving no greenish matter dissolved in the liquors, as those powders do in which the bezoar- 
tincture has been imitated by certain vegetable matters. 

The permanent duty on Bezoar stones is Is. Cd. per oz. and the temporary or war duty, 6d. peroz. 

BRIMSTONE, or SULPHUR, 

Is a well-known substance, hard, brittle, and inflammable, of an opaque yellow colour; it is found, 
more or less pure, generally in the neighbourhood of volcanoes; it is an aiticle of trade from Persia to tlie 
British settlements, but not to any extent. It has been carried to China; but being contraband, would 
not feteh any price, and was thrown into the river. 

CARAMANIA WOOL. 

This article was formerly one of the principal imports into England from Persia, and the East India 
Company were particularly anxious to obtain it, it being in great demand in some of the British manufac- 
tures. It is described “ as soft as silk, curiously curled, of a mixed colour, black and wliite, inclining 
to grey. 

COLOQUINTIDA, 

Or bitter apple, is a fruit about the size of an orange, tliat grows on a climbing plant of the gourd 
kind, in Persia, Arabia, and Egypt; it is light, and of a fungous texture, with a number of roundish 
seeds in the cavities, which are unctuous, and sweetish to the taste; the other part is acrid, nauseous, 
and extremely bitter. Chuse the largest white apples, that are lightj round, and not cracked or broken, as 
the seeds are the most material part of the fruit. 

It has occasionally been imported from India; but the prices it. has fetched, have been very low. 

In September sale, 1803,*-.123 cwt. sold for .P13. 

In March sale, 1807,v^«*»*.395 cwt. sold for i?30. 

8 cwt. of Coloquintida is allowed to the ton. The permanent duty is £5 12s. per cwt. and the 
temporary or war duty, dPl 17s. 4d. making in the whole .P7 9s. 4d. per cwt. 
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CARPETS 

Were formerly an article of trade; but from the improved state of our own manufactures, and the 
heavy duty on Persian carpets, they are now seldom imported. The permanent duty is £l 10s. 6rf. per 
square yard, and the temporary or war duty 10s 3d. making in the whole £2 Is. per square yard. 

CUMMIN SEEDS. 

The plant which produces these seeds, somewhat resembles fennel, and grows in various parts of India, 
Persia, and Egypt; it is an article of trade with Surat. The seed is a kind of carraway, of a bitterish, warm 
taste, of an aromatic, but disagreeable flavour. They are to be chosen fresh, and of a greenish colour. 
There are several sorts of cummin seeds to be met with, but they are seldom imported from India. 

EARTH, RED, 

Or Indian red, is the name of a species of earth, which is procured from some of the Islands in the 
Persian Gulf, and carried from thence to Surat, Bengal, and other parts of India, where it is used 
in painting houses, &c. It is much esteemed among painters, being an useful colour, but it is difficult to be 
procured genuine in England. The best kind is of a fine purple colour, extremely heavy, and of a very 
great hardness, of a firm, compact, solid texture, and always full of bright glittering particles, of a rough 
and dusty surface, colouring the hands very much ; it adheres firmly to the tongue, melts with difficulty 
in the mouth, and is of a rough, austere, and very astringent taste; thrown into water, it makes a very 
considerable ebullition, but moulders or breaks with diffic\dty in it. In the fire it burns to a greater hard- 
ness, with very little change of colour. 

ELEMI GUM 

Is a concrete resinous juice exuding from a tree of the olive kind, growing in the East and West 
Indies. The East India elemi is generally brought in cakes of 2 or 3 lbs. each, of an oblong, roundish 
form, wrapped up in flag leagues ; it is semi-transparent, and of a pale yellow colour, a little inclining to 
green. Chuse that which is softish, of a pale whitish yellow colour, and of a strong, not unpleasant smell, 
somewhat like that of fennel, and of a bitterish taste. Reject that which Is hard, dark coloured, or dirty. 

16 cwt. of gum elemi is allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is £2 2s. per cwt. and the tempo- 
rary or war duty 14s. making in the whole £2 16s. per cwt. 

GALBANUM GUM 

Is the produce of an evergreen plant, found in Persia, and in some parts of Africa. When this plant 
is in the third or fourth year of its growth, it naturally exudes drops of galbanum at the joints ; the na- 
tives to increase the produce, wound the main stem at this time, at a small distance above the root ; the 
juice then flows plentifully, and is collected for use. Galbanum is a gummy, resinoUs, rather unctuous sub- 
stance; sometimes in the natural drops or tears, but inore frequently in masses composed of a number of 
these blended together. The drops when perfect, approach near to a roundish, or oblong figure; but they 
commonly lose their form in the masses; these are pale coloured, semi-transparent, soft, and tenacious. 
In the best specimens, they appear composed of clear whitish tears, often intermixed with stalks, and seeds 
of the plant. When fresh, the masses and tears are white, and with age, change to yellow or brown. 
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When the tears can be procured, they are to be preferred to the masses or ci.kes; tliesp tears 
should be fattish, moderately viscous, and glossy on the surface; such as ore too fat, of a dark brown co- 
lour, and mixed with sticks, and other foreign substances, are to be rejected. The best cakes are tliose of 
a light yellow colour, of a strong, piercing, and to most persons a disagreeable smell, of a bitterish 
warm taste, not very humid, nor yet quite dry, being of a nature between a gum and a resin, flaming in 
the fire, and with difficulty dissolved in oil. The less chips, dirt, stalks, or other impurities, the bettor. 
A mixture of two parts of rectified spirits of wine, and one of water, will best shew it.s quality, by dis- 
solving all the pure galbanum, and leaving the impuritie.s. When it.s foulness renders it of little value, it 
is best purified by enclosing it in a bladder, and keeping it in boiling water till it melts, or becomes soil 
enough to be .strained by pressure through a hempen cloth. If this process be skilfully managed, the gul- 
banuni loses but little of the essential oil, some of which is generally carried off in evaporation. 

The following is an account of the quantities imported and sold at the Kast India sales in the years 
ISO^ to 1808 inclusive, with the sale amount, and average price per cwt. 


Years 

I March .Sale. 

1 Se|>tcuit>cr Sale. 

j Total. 

Aver |>er<.;wt. 

Cwt. 

jL‘ 

Cwt. 

1 

I Cwt. 

1 

X' * ii 

1804 

— 


15 

241 

1 

24l~' 

Hi 1 4 

180.5 



42 

.399 

60 

598 

9 1 2 

1800 1 

24 j 

199 j 

57 

238 

1 57 

1 238 

4 3 t> 

1807 



— 

1 — 

— 

— 


1808 1 





— 


■ 


10 cwt. of Gum Galbanum is allowed to the ton- The jHirmanent duty is .£*4 4s. per cwt. and the 
temporary or war duty 8s. per cwt. making in the whole X’5 I2s. per cwt. 

GALLS 

Are hard roundish excrescences, found on a species of oak trees, in various parts of the East, pro- 
duced from the puncture of an insect, and affording a lodgment for its young, till they are capable of eating 
a passage through; those galls which have no liolc, are generally found to have the dead insect in them. 
The best galls are from Aleppo, are generally of a blueish colour, or of a greyish or blackish, verging to 
blueness, unequal and warty on the surface, hard to break, and of a close compact texture. Those which 
are small, white, and broken, should be rejected. The quantity of galls annually used in Great Britain, 
amount to about 2,000 cwt. 

The following are the quantities imported and sold at the East India Company’s sales in tlie years 
1804 to 1808 inclusive, with the sale amount, and average price per cwt. 


Years. 

M.-irch Sale 

Seiiteinber Sale 

Total. 

Aver.pc.r Cwt. 

Cwt 

£ 

Cwt, 

£ 

Cwt. 

X- 

£ 

4t. 

rf. 

1804 

330 

2006 

54 

362 

384 

2368 

6 

~3“ 

4 

1805 

71 

559 

594 

3666 

66.5 

422.5 

6 

7 

0 

1806 

137 

805 

186 

1167 

323 

1972 

6 

2 

1 

1807 i 

1036 

6611 

134 

665 

1170 

7276 

6 

4 

4 

1808 i 

655 

3673 

321 

1721 

976 

5394 

5 

10 

a 


20 cwt. of galls are allowed to the ton. The permanent duty is Ts, per cwt and the temporary or 
war duty 2s. dd. per cwt. 

GOGUL 

Isa species of bitumen, and much used at Bombay, Bengal, and other parts of India, for painting the 
bottoms of ships, it being superior to any thing else for that purpose, and wood covert’ With it, resists' the 
worm a long time. 

T 
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OPOPONAX GUM 

,, Is p concrete gummy resinous juice, obtained from the root of a flower bearing plant, which grows in 
Turjcey, Arabia, and Persia. It is of a tolerably firm texture, usually in small grains, but sometimes ia 
large masses, formed by a number of these connected with a matter of the same kind. The masses are 
generally loaded witli foreign substances, and are much inferior to the pure loose drops. The finest Opo- 
gpnax is in grain.s, from the size of a pin’s head, to that of a large pea. The internal colour of these 
grains is a pale yellow, frequently mixed with white, and externally they incline to a red or orange colour^ 
They are moderately jieavy, of a somewhat fat or unctuous appearance, smooth on the surface, of an 
acrid, bitter taste, and a strong disagreeable smell. Opoponax should l>e chosen in clear pieces, with the 
before-mentioned qualities. Such tears as are black, and too hard, should be rejected. The masses or 
cakes are usually of the black colour, and full of slicks and straws. 

This is one of the most valuable gums ; it is principally brought from Turkey, and when perfectly 
good, the price is from cP.30 to ^^40 per cwt. 

16 cwt. of Gum Opoponax is allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is 2s. 3d. per lb. and the tem- 
porary or war duty 9d. making in the whole 3s. lb. 

PEARL SHELLS, 

Commonly called mother of pearl shells, are the shells of the pearl oyster from the Fishery in .the" 
Persian Gulf; some Of them are from 8 to 10 inches in diameter, nearly of a round form, and thick in pro- 
portion. These shells are sent to Bombay, and from thence to China, where they are manufactured into, 
beads, fish, counters, spoons, &c. The larger the size, the more they arc esteemed. They arc occasionally 
brought to Europe, both from India and China, and when stowed loose as dunnage, are generally, admitted 
to pass free of freight. For the Europe market, these shells should be chosen of the largest size, of a 
beautiful pearlish lustre, thick and even, free from yellow and other spots. Reject such as are small, have 
barnacles, or lumps, on them, and that are cracked or bnikeii. 

The following are the quantities of rough mother of pearl imported and sold at the East India sales 
in the years 1804 to 1808 inclusive, with the sale uinouni, and average price per cwt. 


Years. 

March .Sale. | 

j .Sciitcmber Sale | 

1 T.,ul. j 

Aver, per Cwt. 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. ] 

£ 1 

£ s. fl. 

1804 

67 

304 

4(i4 

.5055 

.531 I 

.53,59 1 

10 1 10 

1805 

47 

3.34 

1369 

11H23 

1416 

12157 

8 11 8 

1806 

— 

— 

482 

40,54 

482 

4054 

8 8 2 

1807 1 

1535 

6313 

278 

1384 1 

1813 

7697 

4 4 11 

1808 

— 


677 

4691 

677 

4691 

6 18 6 


20 cwt. of mother of pearl shells is allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is .£*2 16s. per cwt. and 
the temporary or war duty 18s. 8d. making in the whole .P3 14s. 8d. per cwt. 

ROSE MALOES 

Is pearly, the Consistence of tar, and is an article of trade from India to China. It is in jars, and 
particular care should be taken in examining every jar, for there are generally considerable quantities of dirt 
in it. It should be quite clear, not of a yellow, or rosy colour. 



ROSE WATER— RUINAS— SAL AMMONIAC--SARCOCOLLA GUM, &c. 
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ROSE WATER 

Is a considerable article of trade from Persia to Surat and Bombay, and is packed in chests, encli 
chest 24 bottles, but there is a great difference in the size of the bottles, which the purchaser, must pay atten> 
tion to. The best is of a fine amber colour, strongly partaking of the flavour of the roses, and will keep 
several years without losing its fragrance. 


RUINAS. 

This root grows in Persia, is somewhat like liquorice both in size and colour, yields a beautiful 
red colour, and is said to give that fine colour that the Indian calicoes have. The roots, when pulled out 
of the earth, are very long; they are then cut in pieces about a foot long, packed in bags, and sent to 
various parts of India. When fresh, it is full of juice. 

SAL AMMONIAC 

Is brought from Egypt and the East Indies, sometimes in conical loaves, commonly in round cakes, 
convex on one side, and concave on the other. It should be chosen of a very sharp penetrating taste, 
white, clear, transparent, dry, with the internal part perfectly pure, and of an almost transparent white- 
ness ; the outside is for the most part foul, and of a hue inclining to yellow, grey, or black : it simuhl be 
in every respect as clear as it can be procured. When broken, it should appear as if full of needle points. 

The following is a statement of the quantities imjK)rted and sold at the East India sales, in the years 
1804 to 1808 inclusive, with the sale amount, and average price per cwt. 



Match 

1 Sale. 

1 Sejttcmbe: Sale | 

1 Total. 

\vfr Iter (^wi. 


Cwt. 

1 f 

Cwt 


Cwt. 1 

£ 

£ ». rl. 

1804 

281 

1665 

64 

423 

305 

2088 

6 16 11 

1805 

153 

1033 

288 

1494 

441 

2527 

6 14 7 

1806 

58 

325 

— 

— 

58 

325 

5 12 1 

1807 , 

616 

3288 

— 

— 

616 

3288 

5 6 9 

1808 

91 1 

609 

298 

2092 

- 389 

2701 1 

6 18 10 


16 cwt. of Sal Ammoniac is allowed to a ton. The permanent duty on it is jCI Ss. per cwt. and the 
temporary or war duty 9s. 4d. making in the whole cPl 17«. M. per cwt. 

SAllCOCOLLA GUM 

Is a gummy resinous juice, produced in Persia and Arabia; it is in small crumbly, spongy, light yel- 
low grains, with a few inclining to red mixed with them. Their taste is somewhat bitter and acrid, fol- 
lowed by a nauseous kind of sweetness ; the tears are about the size of a pea; and the whitest, as being the 
freshest, are preferred. This gum softens in the mouth, bubbles and catches flame from a candle, and dis- 
solves almost wholly in water, when pure and genuine. This article is seldom imported from India. The 
permanent duty is £2 1G«. per cwt. and the temporary or war duty 18a. 8c/. per cwt. 

SCHIRAZ WINE 

Is much esteemed by the Persians, and when old, is rich, full, and generous, and may be compared 
with the best production of any country or climate; when new, it has a di.sagreeable roughness, which age 
wears off. There are two sorts, white and red, but the former is most esteemed. It is said that 4,000 
tons of this wine are annually made in IVsia. It is occasionally sent from India to Europe as ])resents. 
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SCAMMONY— WORM SEED. 


SCAMMONY 

la the concrete, gummy, resinous juice of a species of convolvolus, growing in Turkey, Syria, and 
Persia. The scammony is extracted by. laying bare the upper part of the root, wounding it pretty deeply, 
and placing a shell, or some other receptacle, to receive the milky juice, which hardens into masses. Scam- 
mony is of two kinds, Aleppo and Smyrna. 

Aleppo Scammony, which is preferable to the other, is in irregular, light, friable masses, of a cavern- 
ous, or spongy texture, and of different shades of colour, from a grey, or yellowish white, almost to a 
black. Its surface is naturally smooth and even between the holes ; when fresh broken, it is somewhat 
bright and glossy, but when powdered, it is of a browner colour; its taste is acrid, nauseous, and somewhat 
bitter, accompanied with a faint disagreeable smell. Smyrna Scammony is in compact ponderous pieces, 
of a black colour, harder, of a stronger smell and taste than the other kind, and full of impurities. 

The former sort is sometimes to be procured in Persia and in India. It should be chosen so as easily 
to crumble between the fingers, being glossy when fresh broken, of a grey colour, which becomes of a 
whitish yellow, when touched with a wet finger; and when dissolved in proof spirit, it should leave no 
dregs. With water it should form, a greenish milky fluid. Reject that which is black, solid, or impure. 

16 cwt. of Scammony is allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is 4«. per lb. and the temporary or 
war duty Is. making in the whole 5s. per lb. 

WORM SEED 

Is a small, light, oval seed, composed of a number of thin membraneous coats. It is of a greenish 
yellow colour, with a cast of brown. These seeds easily crumble, by rubbing between the fingers, into a 
fine chafly kind of substance. Their smell is of the wormwood kind, moderately strong, and not very 
agreeable; their taste is bitter, and somewhat acrid. Worm seed should be chosen fresh, inclining to 
a greenish colour, with a sharp, bitter, disagreeable taste, and having as small a mixture of stalks and 
leaves as possibl e. The Turkey or Aleppo sort is most esteemed in England. They are seldom brought 
from India to Europe, but are an article of trade from Persia and Arabia to Bombay and Surat. 






CHAPTER XI 


Coasts of Persia, Scindy, and Guzzerat. 


Coast of Perna'>^a3que8-^Pome6"->^hewabad-^GtUtcrBay~^Gmdet--~-Somnuani/ — Coast of Scindy-— Crotchey ; 
Descriptionr^Tmports and Exports— Duties^Provmons and Refreshments— River Scindy ^ or Indus— 
Laribunder—Tatta—Aurungabunder—Coinst Weights, and Measures— Imports and Exports— Duties, 
Prttents, Trade between the British Settlements and the Coasts of Scindy and Cutch—Gulf of Cutch 
—Muddi; Description— Coins, We^ts, and Measures — Imports and Exports — Provisions and Refresh^ 
metUs— Bate— Jigat—Goomtee— Coast of Guzzerat— Diuf Description— Nowabunder — Radjapore — Jo ffre 
batSearbett Island— Goapnaut Point— Gogo; Description— Provisions and Refreshments, 


THE Coast of Persia extends from the Gulf to Cape Monze, having the following towns^^^Jasques, 
Posmee, Chewabad, Gutter Ba/, Guadel, Sommeanjr, and many smaller. 

JASQUES. 

This town is situated at the bottom of a bay, formed by Cape Jasques to the westward, and a low 
point to the eastward, where vessels may lie secure from all but southerly winds ; near the town is a 
•mall river, on which there is a bar, over which vessels drawing less than 10 feet water may go, and lie 
land-locked along side the shore. Jasques, at the early period of the Company’s trade to India, was the 
resort of their ships trading to Persia. In 1618 they obtained permission to build a fort, and had liberty 
«r export and import trade of all kinds of goods, without payment of duties or customs. 

POSMEE. 

This town is situated at the bottom of a small bay, formed by Cape Posmee, in latitude about 25® Kf 
North, and longitude 59® 5 East. It is small, and chiefly inhabited by fishermen, who are very civil to 
strangers. Caravans from the interior come down here to barter their commodities, consisting chiefly of 
dates, dried hides, and cotton, for salt fish, &c. which they carry up the country. Small coasting vessels 
likewise call in here, and dispose of their goods, consisting of ghee, rice, &c. Their manner of trade is, 
when they arrive at a town, where there is a probability of selling any thing, to go on shore, build a hut, 
and retail their goods, taking in return, hides, cotton, &c. and then proceed to the next town. Water is 
to be procured' here by digging in the sand; but it is very indifferent. A few goats are to be got, but 
they are very lean, and dear. Fbh are in abundance. 



CIlinV.M) AD— GUTTER BA Y— G U ADEL. 
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CHEWABAD, 

Or Churbar Bay, is one of the best on the coast, andis in latitude about 15 North; the en- 
trance is between the head-land, called Colab, on the west side, and Churbar low point to the eastward, 
having over it a white tomb and some trees. The town is inside the low point, where ships may anchor 
in 4 or 5 fathoms. Here is a small mud fort, Imt no cannon; and the town is composed of straggling 
mat houses. There are about 1(K) Banians settled in the place, who have a small bazar; and many weavers, 
who manufacture course check piece-goods, and some carpets. A trade is carried on here in horses, the 
breed ot which is very good, and camels, for which they receive in return, rice, ghee, and other articles of 
food. The Portuguese once had a .small settlement in this bay, the remains of the town being still visible. 

Goats and sheep are to be had at a moderate price; but neither bullocks nor fowls can be got; there 
are some small gardens, which produce vegetables of various kinds. The water is better here than at any 
other place on the coast, and easily procured, being very near the shore. 

GUTTER BAY. 

Noa Point, the eastern extreme of this bay, is in latitude 25° 3 North, and longitude about 61° 5 
East. At the bottom of the bay is situated the town, which is small, and chiefly inhabited by fishermen; 
In crossing the hay fj om Noa Point, a small hill is seen on the opposite shore, near which is an island, at 
the mouth of a small bay, called by the natives, Bucker Bunder, where they go to fish. This is said to be 
one of the places where the pirate vessels from Guzzerat lie in the fair weather season, on purpose to plun- 
der the dingies, and other small vessels which trade on this coast. These pirate gallivats come from 
Bate, Nowabunder, Jaffrebat, and other ports on the Guzzerat Coast. They rove along the coasts 
of Scindy and I'ersia, ami about the entrance of the Persian Gulf, boarding and plundering every small 
vessel they can master. Recently they have been successful in getting possession of several brigs trading 
from Bombay to the Persian Gulf, and have treated their commanders and crews with great crueHy. 

GUADEL. 

Cape Guadel, in latitude about 25° 4' North, and longitude 63° 12' East, is a peninsula of moderate 
height, joined to the main by a neck of land, about half a mile over. A wall fortified with towers for- 
merly extended across the isthmus, from one bay to the other, to protect the town from assaults by land; 
the ruins of which, also some weUs, and a town built with stone, are to be seen: but the few inhabitants 
now live in a town composed of mat houses, situated close under the north side of the Cape. The principal 
part of them are weavers; they manufacture such cloths as serve their own markets, which are dark checks, 
and very narrow, and some plain carpets of different colours, but not rough. They say there are several large 
towns in the country, and one situated between Posmee and Guadel; but the principal town of which they 
s{>eak most, is Lahore, from whence they are supplied with curious matchlocks, of inlaid work, and sci- 
mitars, which arc for the most part watered after the manner of the Damascus blades. From Cape 
Jasipies to this place, the people call themselves Brodies, and from hence to Crotchey, they take the name 
of Blochees. There is some difference in their language, and perhaps in their religion, though none is to 
be observed in their dress or manners. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

A few goats, sheep, and fowls may be purchased, but are dear. The best water is to be got by digging 
in the sand ; tliat which is procured from the wells iq the town, being rather brackish. 



sommeany-<;rotchey. 
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SOMMEANY 

Is a small town, situated Inside the entrance of a river, in latitude about 30 Nortfi, and longitude 
67 ° 25 East. It has a mud fort which is in ruins. The huts composing tlie town are con-ti ac ted of poles 
and mats; the town is scarcely discernible from the road; the best mark for finding it, is a remarkable gap 
in the high land at the buck of it, which in clear weather cannot escape notice. When it bears N. N. E. [ E. 
the river’s mouth is N. E. by E. distant about 2 miles, in d fathoms water. 

Every article of refreshment is very scarce; even the water, which is indilTcrent, cannot be pro- 
cured in suflicicnt quantity, nor without considerable trouble: it is got by digging boles 5 or 6 feet deep, 
and as much in diameter, near the towMi, which formerly appears to have bi en a swamp: if the water oozes 
through the sand, which does not always liappen, it serves them that day, and perhaps the ne.\t, hut soon 
becomes quite brackish, owing to the nitrous quality of the earth. 

The Coast of Scindy extends from Cape Monze to the (.rulf of Ciiteli, a distance of ahimt 80 leagues; 
it receives its name from the River Scindy or Indus, which disembogues itself into the sea, by many 
branches extending along the roast. The principal place of trade hetw'e»>n Cape Moiize ami the Indus, is 

CROTCHEV, 

Which is known by several small islands to the northward, and by a w bite fond), or pagoda, IniiU on a 
promontory, which bounds tlie west side of the harbour, and atadistunceappearslike an island; theentiimei' into 
the bay is between the promontory and the largest island. To anchor in tlie road outsidr, the tomb should 
be brought to hear N. W. by N. to avoid some foul ground. The town ofCroteliey is about (» mih s from 
the anchorage, near a mile from the si<lc of a small creek, which can admit only small bout-, ami is In 
latitude about 21?® 46 North. The fort is about a mile round, constructed of mnil; the ?itre( ts are very 
narrow and dirty, abounding with filth of all kinds, which makes the |)lnee very uidiealthy; the houses are 
of the simplest structure, and merely calculated to shelter their tenants IVom the sun; the walls are of mud 
and straw, mixed into a paste, and the roofs which are Hat, arc covered with tin* same mnterlid.s. Of tim- 
ber, the countiy is entirely destitute ; what is required for building houses and boats, is brought from Ma- 
labar and Bombay. This town formerly belonged to the Bloaches; but the rrince of Seiiuly, finding it 
more convenient than any part of his sea coast, for the caravans from the inland countries, made an ex- 
change with some other place for it. It seems the car.avans cannot come from the interior to 'ratta as for- 
merly, on account of the branches of the Indu.s being so wide and deep, as to render it impossible for ca- 
mels to pass; but having no such difficulty in the road to Crotchey, the trade is much increased, and con- 
tinues to flourish. The population of Crotchey is estimated at 10,000 souls ; the men are chiefly merehunts 
and mechanics, who carry on a considerable trade to Muscat, Surat, Bombay, and the Malah.ar Coast; 
there is also a very large inland traffic by camels to Candahar and Cabul. 

IMrOllTS AND EXTORTS. 

From Surat, Bombay, Muscat, and the Coast of Malabar, are imported the follow Ing article.s : 


Beetle nut. 

Cassia Lignea. 

Nutmegs. 

Sandal wood. 

Cardamums. 

Copper. 

Pepper. 

Saffron. 

Cochineal. 

Iron, in bars. i 

Piece goods. 

Tin. 

Cloves. 

Ironmongery. 

Rice. 

TuUnaguc. 

Cloths. 

Lead. 

Sapan wood. 

Timber. 

China ware. 

Looking glasses. 

Sugar. 

Vei miiion. 


And by the caravans from Cabul and Candahar are brought, almond.s, cummin seeds, dates, ghee, 
grain, hides, oil, piece-goods. 

The exports consist of the above-enumerated articles, and cotton, which are generally sent to Bombay. 

U 



RIVEIl INDUS, OR SCINDY— LARIDUNDER—TATTA. 




DUTIES. 

The revenue arising from the customs is stated to amount to 1,25,000 nipees per annum. This is to 
be understood to relate only to the period since the trade of Laribunder has been obstructed; how the duties 
are levied, is not generally known. 

rilOVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Black cattle, sheep, and go ats are to be had, but not reasonable. The necessaries of life are, how- 
ever, plentiful and cheap, and the country abounds with wild geese, ducks, teal, partridges, snipes, hares, 
and deer. Poultry is plentiful. I.ittle or no regard is paid to vegetables here; excepting a few spots ia 
the neighbourhood of the town, which produce a small quantity of carrots, radishes, and a few other 
roots, tliere is nothing of the kind for 40 miles round. The W'ater is very indifferent, and in consequence, 
of the distance from the harbour, the expence of shipping it is considerable. 

RIVER INDUS, OR SCINDY. 

The different branches of this celebrated river occupy a space of near 50 leagues of sea coast, but, 
being seldom visited by Europeans, is but indifferently known. About 170 miles from the sea, by the course 
of the river, the Indus divides itself into two branches, of which the northernmost is the largest. This is 
commonly called Laribunder. After a course of about 50 miles, it brandies off into two more, the smallest 
of which is called Darraway, and the largest, taking the name of Ritcliel River, runs in a more southerly 
course to a small village of that name on the sea coast. The other principal branch, which, as before stated, 
separates about 170 miles from the sea, is smaller than the other, and at some distance from the sea, di- 
vides mto several branches, the principal of which ore Aurungabunder and Warrell. 

LARIBUNDER. 

This is commonly called Scindy River, being the principal branch of the Indus, having 15 feet water 
on the bar, and (i or 7 fathoms inside; it is situated in latitude about 24° 30 North, having a pagoda on 
the western side of its entrance. The town of Laribunder is about 5 leagues from the sea, and vessels of 
200 tons used to proceed up to it; but of late years the navigation is much obstructed by shoals. The 
town contains about 100 houses, chiefly built of bamboos and mats, with a small mud fort, having 4 or 5 
guns mounted to protect it from robbers. About 50 miles farther up the river stands 

TATTA, 

The capital of the province. The town was formerly very large, about 3 miles long and 1| broad, 
having at its western extremity a large castle, containing the residence of the Nabob, and barracks for a 
large army; it stands about 2 miles from the river side, from whence it has canals cut, to convey vessels 
and mercliandisc to it. The river hereabouts is a mile broad, having 5 and 6 fathoms water in the channel, 
iind is navigable by small vessels an immense distance up the country. The Portuguese, under Baretto in 
1555, having received some provocation from the King of Scindy, attacked the place, put upwards of 8,000 
persons to the sword, then burnt the tow'U, and with it great riches: notwithstanding this, the plunder 
was immense, all of which was afterwards lost in a storm. In 1635 the English formed a factory Iierc, 
with a view to the disposal of woollens and other goods ; but it waS withdrawn in about 20 years, not 
answering the purpose intended. A considerable trade is carried on with the Gulfs of Persia and Arabia^ 
Bojnbay and Surat, by botli of the principal branches of the river. 



AURUNGABUNDER. 
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ATJRUNGABUXEER, called also Darah, is in latitnde about 23® 60' North, and has a wide entrance, 
abreast ot which ships anchor, but shoal water is found on the banks near its mouth. It is navigable for 
boats of burthen, and a considerable trade is carried on with Tatta, from whence it is distant about 60 miles, 
by the course ot the Indus. Vessels from Surat, Bombay, and other parts of India frequent this place. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Accounts are kept in rupees, carivals, and pice, 12 pice making 1 carival, 60 carivuls 1 rupee. Cow- 
ries are current in Scindy— 48 cowries 1 pice. 

The exchange between Tatta and Aurungabundcr is percent. 

The weights and measures are as follow : 


24 Moons 
6 Iluttees 
12 Massas 

4 Pice 
IG Annas 
40 Seers 


^ make 

moss WEIGHTS 

^ make 


1 Ruttee. 
1 Massa. 
1 Tolah. 


1 Pucca seer. 
1 Maund. 


which is equal to 741bs. 5oz. 7dwts, avoirdupois. 


1 Garcc a (2 Inches 

16 Garers } | 1 Gua. 

1 Guz is 34 inches in cloth at Tatta. 


4 Pnttoes 
4 Twiers 
CO Cossas 


'I r 1 Twier. 

make -J 1 Co»sa. 

' Carvnl of wheat. 


which is 22 pucca maunds, or 21 Bombay parahs. 


Diamonds and pearls are sold by hubbas and ruttees— 8 hubbas equal to 1 ruttee, about 2grs. troy 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


From Bombay and other parts of tlie British dominions arc imported the following commodities. 


Copper. 

Coarse cutlery. 

Nutmegs. 

Sugar. 

Cochineal. 

Glass ware. 

Piece goods. 

Steel. 

Cardanuims. 

Ironmongery, 

[ Pepper. 

Tutenague. 

Cassia. 

Iron. 

Raw silk. 

Treasure. 


and a few other articles, principally the produce and manufacture of India and China. 

The principal article of export is cotton, which with drugs, grain, showls, ghee, oil, sharks’ fins, 
and cattle for the Company’s marine, form the returning cargoes to British India. 


DUTIES, PRESENTS, &c. 

The import duties are 2 per cent. The following is a list of charges on a vessel sent from Bombay 
with a cargo consisting of the articles above enumerated, the value of which amounted to about G0,0(X) rupees. 

Boat-hire from the Bunder to Tatta with cargo, each boat Rupees 15 
Anchorage on coming over the bar 25 

Presents to the Shabundar's deputy in money and goods 42 

Ditto -,...„>«»„^weighennan ditto 28 

Ditto .v«^...«.«^*^custom-house writers and servants 4,5 

Sundry petty officers under government, in money and goods 17 

The above, with various presents of glass ware, muslins, cloth, telescopes, &c. to the vm ious pc'opic 
in office, amounted to upwards of 2,400 Bombay rupees. 
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COMMI'JICK WITH THE BllITISH SETTLEMENTS. 


The following hi a statement of the commerce carried on between the British settlements in India, and 
the C oast of Scindy aiul (’utc h, for 5 years, 1802 to 1806 inclusive, together with the articles of which 
the imports and exjiorts consisted in 1805, and their amount. 


IMPORTS FROM THE RiaTlSlI SETTLEMENTS. EXPORTS TO THE BRITISH SETTLEMENT.^. 


Yc;irs. 

McrrhaiiJiso. 

j Treasurt!. I 

Total. 

Years. 

Mcrchaiulise. 

Treasure. 

j Total. 


.Sicc.i Ruiicos. 

j Sirca Rupres. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees, 

Sicca Rupees, 

Sicca Ruih-os. 

1802 

!~T2,60J>57~ 

2^s,oo:j~ 

■~i47H8To6(r~ 

1802" 

~T.3,76,75?i8~ 

24,733 

1 14, 01, .301“ 

1803 

7,84,418 

58,084 

8,42,502 

1803 

1.3,90,436 

16,686 

14,16,122 

1804 

1 2,8.3, <i61 

3,75,0,38 

16,.58,699 

1804 

29,68,1.55 

27,975 

29,96,130 

1805 

14,37,568 

2,50,371 

16,87,0.39 

1805 

26,46,101 



26,46,191 

1806 

16,74,405 

i 1,03,405 

18,67,900 

1806 

27,63,645 

6,834 

i 27,70,479 

T'otal. 

64,11,090 ' 

1 11,04,001' 

7.5,46,()()0~ 

Total. 1 

1 111,53,095 

70,228 i 

i 1 1 2,30,223 


Ankles of Import in 1805. 
rieoo-gof>il,s,..».»^»»,«^..^^^Sicca Rupees 1,17,017 

lVpper^.^..»»*..^».v... — 1,10,72.1 

Raw 1,20,305 

Sugar and Jaggery 5,45,009 

Beetle nut — — 38,218 

Ch)ppeiV'»v»»%» %» v»-v»v%».%-v^»>,-v 80, ( )37 

Oochineul 18,231 

(.'ocoa nuts 48,355 

Coir 30,092 

1.5,098 

Drugs 47,431 

Crain 54,143 

Iron 24,302 

SLal 23,518 

S pan wood 11, .554 

'rulcuague 10,6.36 

' I' Ml 1 9,305 

Vices 15,914 

'.-iiiulries 81,640 

Treasure 2,.50,371 

Imports from India, Sicca Rupccjs 16,87,930 


Articles of Exjiort in 1805. 


Ghee — 

Grain ................. 

% Sicca Rupees 

15, 85, .520 
4,40,709 
2 67 644 

Oil 

Piece-goods 


45,477 
54 798 

Kismisses 


59,853 

90 701 

Indigo 


/yx 

12,476 
8,609 
11 3.56 

Sharks' fins 

Shawls 

— 

Sundries 


32,655 

97,303 


Exports to India, Sicca Rupees 26,46,101 


Merchandise imported into Scindy and Cutcli, from the British Settlements, 

in India, in five year.s Sicca Rupees 64,41,009 

Ditto, exported from ditto to ditto Ill 53 905 

Exports of merchandise exceed the imports by Sicca Rupees 47,12,806 

Treasure imjiortcd into Scindy and Cutch Sicca Rupees 11,04,901 

Ditto, cxjiortcd from ditto 76,228 

10,28,673 


Balance in favour of Scindy and Rupees 57,41,569 



MUDDL 


m 

The Gulf of Cutcli extends a considerable distance to the eastward, at the liead of which is n low 
barren track, annually overflowed by tlie sea during the monsoon, and is said at certain seasons to eoiuinu- 
ideate with the river Ran in tlie Gulf of Cambay, thereby making what is commonly called the penin- 
sula of Guzzerat an island. The Gulf is formed by the coast of Cutch to tlie northward, and that of 
Guzzerat to the southw^ard ; it contains numerous shoals, and being but little freciucnted by Europeans, is 
but imperfectly known. The principal place of trade is . 

MUDDI, 

Or Musker IVfaundvee: this is the great port of* Cutch, and is situated in latitude 22’ 50 North, and 
longitude 69° 25 East. Tlie capital, called Rliooj, is about 25 ndles to the N. W. Muddi is large, and 
strongly fortified; the houses are indifferent, being principally of mats and bamboos. Eight miles to the 
northward Is a pagoda, called Assara, from a town of that name in its vicinity. Off this paguda, and a small 
way to the westward of it, there are rocks near the shore above water, which seem to be the termination of 
the broken and bad ground in that direction. All to the eastward, and as far to the southward as 22 ’ 40' 
North, is foul ground, andiiregular soundings; and the natives in their accounts agree with all the charts ex- 
tant, in describing tlie Gulf (juite across to the otlier coast, to be replete v\ ith shoals both of sand and rocks. 
A vessel bound to Muddi from any quarter not in the Gulf, should be careful to make the Cutch coast, 
to the westward of Assara pagoda, and if a leading wind, keep along-shore about East, in 8 fathoms; 
and if obliged to work, her tacks must be short, always taking care to go about as soon as she shoals on 
the off-shore tack. Between INluddi and the opposite coast a passage boat goes daily, 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

The only coin belonging to the place, is of silver, called a cowrie. The exchange varies from 285 to 
295 cowries per 100 Bombay, or Surat rupees. All Indian coins pass current here. Their value fluctu- 
ates according to the quantity in the market. 

The weights arc seers and maunds, the latter of two sorts, Cutch and Pucca. 

2 Pice .. ^ 1 Anna 

16 Annas I make-] 1 Cutch Seer 

40 Seers j 1 1 Cutch Maund, avoidupois 37 i lbs. 

The Pucca maund is 2 Cutch maunds, and 20 Cutch maunds are equal to 1 Surat candy. 

The measures are the grab and the guz, 16 grabs making 1 guz, about 3t English inches. Broad 
cloth, velvets, silks, &c. are sohl by this measure, though the shopkeepers in the bazar often sell by hand, 
from the finger’s end to the elbow, &c. This is rijected by the merchants. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

A considerable commerce is carried on between this place and the Rritish settlements of Bombay. The 
principal article of produce is cotton, which is inferior to most of wliat is grown in the neighbourhood of 
Surat and the Gulf of Cambay. Many of the principal Bombay merchants have agents residing here to 
transact their business. Some trade is likewise carried on with the Persian Gulf. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

No animal food is to be procured, but by stealth; and rice, &c. only in small quantities, whicli must 
be paid for as soon as received. There is tolerable water to be got, brought down by women to the land- 
ing-place, at the rate of 2| silver cowries per leager. 

The coast of Guzzerat, from the head of the Gulf of Cutch to the islands near Jigat Point, is but 
little known. 
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BATE—JIGAT— GOOMTEE. 


BATE. 

This island, and that of Artura, are situated about 10 miles N. E. from Jigat Point, and with tlie 
main form the harbour of Bate, which is well sheltered from all winds. The entrance to it is in latitude 
22° 31 North, where tliere is, directly to the northward of Artura, about a mile distant, the bar, having 
on It near high water, 3l and 3[ fathoms, rocky bottom, and outside of it, at half a mile distant, 14 and 16 
lathoms. The island Is about live miles long from N. E. to S. W. something in the shape of an S, with 
the lower part of it cut off ; the fort is situated on the west side of the island, and is a place of considerable 
strength. There is no ditch; the gate is in the north face; the tide flows to within 30 yards of the walls, 
which are about 40 feet high, and appear well built of stone and chunam. A ship drawing 17 feet water, 
can get within half a mile of it; but the passage is narrow and dangerous. The latitude of the castle is 
22° 28 North, and longitude G9° 20 East. The Kajah of Bate, being the most powerful in the petty 
states who fitted out vessels for piratical purposes, and this island being the general rendezvous, an expe- 
dition was sent from Bombay in 1803 against it; they burnt about 30 of the pirate vessels, and made an 
attack on the fort, by landing a party of men and some guns, and by firing on it from the ships; but 
were repulsed with some loss. They have several forts on the main, particularly Aramra and Pissotra ; 
the former about three miles to the westward, and the latter about five miles to the S. E. of Bate. 

Bate produces cocoa nuts, beetle nut, and grain, but in small quantities, and some trade is carried 
on in dates, sugar, and rice, in dows, having the Kajah of Bate's pass. 

JIGAT. 

Jigat Point is in latitude 22° 15 North, and longitude 69° East. On it is a pagoda; the place where 
it stands, was formerly called Jigat More, but now by the Hindoos, Dorecur. At a distance the pagoda has 
very much the appearance of a ship under sail; it is a circular building, witli curious wrought pillars on 
the outside, which support a dome covering an upper gallery, immediately under Avhich there is a lower 
one, of nearly the same dimensions; and on the inland side joining to it, a pyramid rises on a base above the 
dome, on the top of which they hoist a white flag. The whole is enclosed by a wall and bastions, with loop- 
liolcs, to appearance without cannon. In the vicinity of it are a number of small buildings, probably 
tombs. The wall of the pagoda extends to the sca-bcacli, and can be approached very near by a vessel, but 
there is no anchoring with safety, it being all rocky ground. Great numbers of pilgrims from the interior 
visit Jigat pagoda, and are supplied with necessaries from Goomtee and Bate. About a gun-shot within 
the pagoda is 

GOOMTEE. 

The town is strongly fortified, and is the place where the principal persons reside, who used to fit out 
vessels for piratical purposes. The Governor is a Hindoo, independent of the Rajali of Nagore. A ship 
< can approach within gun-shot of this fort without danger. Near Goomtee is a small fort, called Cutch 
Ghur, belonging to the Rajah of Bhooj, and garrisoned by his troops, for the purpose of elaimuig any pro- 
perty that may be captured by the pirates belonging to the Cutch merchants. 

The Coast of Guzzerat from Jigat Point to Diu Head is but little known to Europeans, being sel- 
dom frequented, on account of the pirates, who are very numerous here. The principal towns are Poor- 
bunder, in latitude about 21° 40 North, and longitude 69° 45' East. Novibunder, in latitude about 21° 2.'V' 
North, and longitude 70° 7 East. Mongarole, in latitude 21° 5 North, and longitude 70° 23 East, and 
Pattan, in latitude 20° 50 North, and longitude 70° 40 East. 



DIU belongs to the Portuguese. This islond is about 2 miles from Diu Ileatl, tlio soutliorn point of 
the coast of Guzzerat, which is in latitude 2(P 4-2 North, and longitude 71“ 7 East. Tlic cluumel be- 
tween is only navigable by fishing boats at half tide, the western entrance having but 4- or .5 feet at low 
water on the bar. This entrance is defended by a square fort. Diu Island is about 0' miles long from 
East to West, and 11 broad from North to South: on the east end of it the castle and town are situated. 
It is one of tlie best built and most strongly fortified cities in India, the castle having upwards of 100 
pieces of cannon mounted, many of which are brass : from the castle runs a wall which surrounds the 
whole town, having half-moon towers at equal distances. Tlierc arc only two gates, one of the sen, the 
other of the land, and both are shut at sunset. The house.s witliin the walls are built of free-stone, some 
of which are four or five stories high, inhabited by Banians. There ore also several cliurelie.'j and convents. 
'I'he streets are extremely narrow, but kept very clean. The landing place is at a tligbt of stone steps op- 
posite the custom-house, at the entrance of which are many shops and warehouses for goods. On the east 
side of the castle there is water sufficient for a 74 gun ship within 500 yards of live walls, if she avoids a 
rock above water, which is joined to a line of rocks from the shore. 

This place wa.s first vi.sited by the Portuguese under Albmpicrque in 1509. It was then described as 
“ begirt with walls and towers, being a strong, beautiful, well-governed city, its appearance renewing in the 
‘‘ memory of the Portuguese, that of their own country.” On their arrival they attacked the .sliipping in the 
harbour, consisting of 200 sail, of which .some were .sunk, others taken, and the rest (led. Of all the ships 
that w’ere taken lull of immense riches, only four, and two gallies were preserved ; the rest were plundered 
and burnt. Albuquerque having settled an advantageous peace, returned to the southwai'd. In 15.‘34 they 
obtained pormi.s.sion to build a fort, which in forty-nine days was made so strong as to resi,sl the attempts 
of the Prince, who repented of his concession. In 1537 the King of Cambay, wanting to destroy the Por- 
tuguese, made an attack upon them, hut lost his life in the attempt, and Diu was surrendered to them. The 
gold and silver found, did not exceed 200,000 pardos, but the quantity of ammunilion was incredible ; 
and amongst the brass and iron guns wore several of prodigious size, one of which was sent to Por- 
tugal as a rarity, and kept at the Castle of St. Julicn, and called the groat gun of Diu. In 1538 an at- 
tempt was mode to regain possession, but without success; and in 15 15 another, which met a like fate. 
The Portuguese remained in quiet possession till about 1070, when the town was surj>rised by the Muscat 
Arabs, who for three days plundered the rich city and churches, and loaded tlicir ves.sels with the property, 
which was immense. They mounted some cannon on a church, and fired on the fort, but to little pur- 
pose; for the Portuguese in tlie castle were forbid by the priests from firing at the church, le.st an unlucky 
shot should sacrilegiously deface some holy image. The Arabs having ceased their [jlundcr, became secure 
and negligent, upon which the Portuguese sallied forth from the castle, killed about a thousand, and com- 
pelled the rest to abandon the place, and retire to their .ships. Diu has never recovered this loss, having 
been dw indling ever since. There arc not above 200 Portuguese here ; the remainder of the inhabitants 
are Banians, Pcrsee% Moors, &c. and may be about 40,000, few of them men of large property ; the 
trade wdiich was formerly carried on here, having been, from the conduct of the Portuguese, removed to 
Surat and the neighbouring places: but if the island w'cre in the possession of any other European power, 
it would soon regain its former importance, as from its situation and security, it may be considered the best 
^tat{on for trade on the western side of the peninsula of India. 

The market is well supplied with vegetables, wliicli come from the main. Fish and fowls are very 
plentiful ; the latter are dearer here than at Dumauii, but cheaper than at any of the English ports. Beef 
they are obliged to procure in a clandestine manner, and kill it within the castle, on account of the prin- 
cipal merchants being Hindoos, whose friendship is of the utmost importance to the place, as the revenuea 
of the custom-house are the only sujjport of the garrison. Most of the water on the island is brackish; 
that w idth is for use, is kept in large reservoirs, and will last the garrison and shipping from season to 
season. It is all rain water, conveyed to the wharf in a channel, and delivered by a cock to the boats. 



NOWABUNDKIl—nADJAPORE.— JAFFHEBAT^SEARBETT ISLAND, &c. 
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NOWABUNDER. 

About 5 miles East of Diu is a nest of Pirates. These thieves are nearly on the same terms with the 
Portuguese as the Malwan pirates are with the English, passing all boats under their colours ; but 
thos(5 of other nations are seldom spared if the pirates get the u[)per hand. They have a small creek pro- 
tected by a little fort, mto which their vessels are hauled, many of which are always kept ready for sea. 

RADJAPORE. 

Tills place is in latitude about 20° 45 North, and longitude 71° 30' East. There is a small fort upon 
a point greatly elevated ; and they generally fire upon any vessel that comes within the reach of their shot. 
Round this point is a small creek, where their gallivats lie. They are arrant thieves from this place, and 
pay no respect to any colours, taking all by whom they can gain any advantage ; but their cowardly dis- 
position is against their ju'ofession ; for the flash of a musket, or a red jacket or two will intimidate them. 

JAFFREBAT. 

Next to Diu, this is the principal place for trade in Guzzerat. It is in latitude 20® 52 Noilh, and 
longitude 71® «38 Last, and about G miles to the westward of Scarbett Island. It has the best river on tliis 
coast, owing to its easy entrance, having no bar It is shallow, but vessels will receive no damage by lying 
in the soft mud at low water, as they are well sheltered from all winds. This town belongs to the Siddee 
of Radjapore, who is at war with the Sanganians and Arabs, and has several vessels at seaiathe fair weather 
seovson. It is defended by a wall all round, but it has not any guns mounted. The Governor is said to be- 
have civilly to the English, who occasionally visit this place. 

SEARBETT ISLAND. 

The centre of this island is iti latitude 20“ 55 North, and longitude 71® iO' East. Its form is that 
©fan UTCgular triangle. It affords shelter to vessels against both monsoons. Tlie village is on the north 
side of the island, consisting of thirty or forty houses, built of stone, and thatched with straw, llie inha- 
bitants are about 200 in number, including women and children. Tlie greaUa* part oftlic island is laid out 
in fields of Badjeree grain, the rearing of which is the chief employment of the people. They have several 
wells of excellent water, which seem to have been the work of the Portuguese, as they are regularly built 
of cut stone. The ruins of some old w alls of good masonry are still to he seen. 

This island is the receptacle of all the pirates on the coast, and here they are supplied with grain and 
w’ater, being always ready to put to sea whenever they find it seasonable. These pirates always give a part 
of every thing they take as a tribute ; and the colours of all the vessels taken are placed over the tomb of a 
INIahoinetan saint, called Sallee Pier, who was interred on tlie east neck of the island. He has also some rela- 
tion on the island, who is allowed a few of the flags; and there are two men aj)pointcd to w'atch them. 

The island is subject to the Siddee of Radjapore, and pays him a small acknowledgment annually. The 
inhabitants are cbiefly of the Gentoo persuasion ; hut they pay that respect to the Mahometan Pier 
merely out of compliment to the Siddee. The Island has very few animals upon it. 

GQAPNAUT POINT 

Is in latitude 21° 12 North, and is so called by the Gentoos, in consequence of a fiimous place of 
worship that is built here, dedicated to their god, Goapnaut. This building is said to be of mud, but it 
has the appearance of a fortification, with a very high flagstaff to it, and the priests w ho attend here, 
keep a flag constantly flying. It has a few’ thick bushy trees about it, forming a neat regular grove. 
This point may be seen 5 or 6 leagues in clear weather, and has a dangerous shoal projecting neai- four 
miles from it to the eastward. 
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GOGO is 7 miles to the N. W. of the small island of Peram, ami is in latitude 21° 41 North, and 
tude 72° 23 East. It is a place of some trade, and has fortifications sufficiently strong to resist any 
attack from the neighhoui inor pirates. The houses are mostly built of stone, and there being many old 
erections, a person wantijjg to build, jmrclmses three or four of them, on purpose to have the stones for his 
house. Most of them are two stories high, hut very close and badly planneil for a hot elittuite; they are 
generally tiled, and form a very pleasant prospect from the road where tlie small vessels {mclu)r, wlilch 
is in about 3 fiithoms, directly uhreast of the town, the pagoda on Peram bearing S. S. M. 

Gogo is chiedy inhabited by Lascars, whose number is computed to be about 2,(XK), fit for sea, 
when all present, which seldom or never is the case. These people, when on board Knglisli vessels, are the 
most active and best seamen in India; they are likewise possessed of a spirit of bravery, scarce to be 
equalie<l in any of the other native tribes ; and w ill, w'hen practised, exercise a groat gun as skilfully 
as an European. Wlien they are at home, they parade about in their best apparel and swords, and 
will scorn to do any work, until they have spent all the money of the last voyage; w hen that is gone, tliev 
cheerfully return to sea, leaving part of their impress, or advance, behind them, for the use of their rela- 
tions, as it is customary to pay them four or six months wages in advance : they are tlien I»ound for the 
voyage or season. The serang, or boatswain, is generally the bondsman to the commander for all his 
people. It is remarked that they seldom quarrel among themselves; they are exceeiHngly (juiet on board, 
and obedient to their commanding officers; they never drink liquors, but will at times intoxicate tliem- 
selves with opium, wlvich tliey smoke with tobacco. They are strict Mahometans. Small vessels fron» 
60 to 250 tons burthen are built here, and sliips may have any damage repaired with case and expedition, 
and receive a supply of necessary stores. 

The Portuguese plundered and burnt this towm in 1531, and again in 1516, w hen it was just 
emerging from the former ruins. 

The greater part of the cotton grown in this neighbourhood, and Bownaghur, is shipped from hence 
to Bombay ; and the vessels bring in return, various articles of European, East Indian, and C’liina produce. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

The market is but poorly sup^died; vegetables are scarce, though there are a numl>er of Banians who 
subsist on nothing else. I'ish is not to be had at any rate, except a few mud worms, called by the natives, 
newtee. Mutton is sehlom killed, because no one can afford to purchase it, but on their great feast davs. 
Beef is never killed lor the same reasons, and to i>i)Iige tlie Bramin and Hindoo merchants w ho reside here. 
They are badly off for fresh water, all about the towu being brackish, as that, and a great way inland, is 
ovcrtloweil every high spring; they are therefore obliged to bring the water for drinking, ibe distance of 
four or five miles, in skins, upon bullocks. Firewood is likewise very scarce, being all brought frojn other 
parts inland, and from the different creeks in the Gulf. Fowls are good, and tolerably cheap; these, with 
eggs, butter, and milk, are all an European can get to subsist upon, 
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CHAPTER XH. 


Coast of India from Cambay to Bombay. 


Camhay; Dt8mption‘-^Coin^Weighl8 and Meaaiires-^Trade between British India and the Northern Parts of 
Guzserat-^Duties, Port Charges^ ^c.-^umbaseer^Baroach^Sural ; Descriptiorir-Coins— Weights and 
Measures — Trade of Surat and adjacent Villages with British India — Exports to the Gulfs of Persia 
and Arabia—-Trade with the Portuguese^ Dutch, and French — Custm-house Begulations^Provisions and 
RefreshmentS’^Dumaun; Description’^Basaein; Description. 


CAMBAY, 

The place which gives its name to the Gulf, is the seaport to Amedabad, the capital of the province, 
and is in latitude 24' North ; it is of considerable size, and was formerly a place of great trade; most 
of the European nations had factories here ; that belonging to the Dutch was established in 1620. The 
tides are very strong and rapid here; at lugh water spring tides there are 5 or 6 fathoms water, and ship* 
could anchor near the city; but at low water it is quite dry, except some channels, in which there remain 
3 or 4 feet, so that vessels in the river must lie quite aground, though they do not suffer much in 
that situation, from the bottom being soft. The town is stated to have been twice as large as Surat, but 
not so populous ; the streets are large, and have all gates at the end, which are shut in the night time ; in 
that j)art next the sea, are to be seen the remains of some fine houses, built by the Portuguese when they 
resided here. The inhabitants are numerous, composed of all nations, who carry on a trade with many 
parts of India, but nothing in comparison with what it did previous to the water decreasing in tlie upper 
part of the Gulf. Large quantities of piece-goods manufactured at Amedabad, and cotton are annu^y 
shipped from hence to Bombay. Cambay is the only place where cornelian stones are produced. 


COINS. 

Gold mohurs, rupees, and pice are the current coins; for small change a species of almond, called 
baddam, is used, in the same manner as cowries at Bengal. These almonds are imported from Persia, and 
the general rate is about 00 for a pice. 

All foreign coins are taken according to weight, and Uieir prices vary according to the demand. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The maund is 40 seers, and the seer 30 pice; the maund is equal to 37ilbs. avoirdupois, and varies 
according to the different kinds of goods bought or sold, viz. 


Metals of all kinds seers to a maund. 

Elephants’ ditto 

Spices of all kinds ditto 

Coffee ditto 


Myrrh . 
Sugar , 
Cardamums < 
Indigo 


,^44 seers to a maund. 
.^41 ditto 
...42 ditto 
«44 ditto 


The long measures are tlie cubit, about 18 English inches, the guz of 28, and in the bazar 281 inches 


CAMBAY 




COMMERCE WITH THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS. 

The following is a statement of the commerce carried on between Madras and Bombay, and the 
northern parts of Guzzerat, in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive, together with a list of the articles which 
composed the imports and exports in 1805. 


IMPORTS FROM MADRAS AND BOMBAY. EXPORTS TO MADRAS AND BOMBAY. 



MorchandUe. 

Trea.surc. 

TotaJ. 

Years. 

Morchandisa 

Treasure. 

Total 


Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

jSicca Rupees. 

Sicca Kujrccs. 

Sicca Rupees, 

1802 

43,80,623 

16,91,7.54 

60,78,377 

1802 

70,49,517 

3,03,618 

73,53,135 

1803 

34,18,367 

2,45, .527 

36,63,894 

180.9 

56,23,634 

1,550 

66,25,184 

1804 

56,80,144 

1 1,38,341 

68,18,485 

1804 

67, 78, .923 



67,7h,.923 

1805 

58,43,308 

17,29,511 

75,72,819 

1805 

79,22,128 



79,22,128 

1806 

60,40,723 

34,5.9,105 

84,9.9,828 

1806 

84,02,809 

23,501 

84,26,310 

'I’otal. 

243,69,165 

82,58,238 

326,27,403 


■QgCTrfdgllia 

3,28,669 

361, 05, 080 


Beetle nuts 
Woollens » 
Coppet, 


Articles of Import in 1805. 
.^v«««%^^«..«.vv..Sicca Rupees 


Articles of Export in 1805. 


Cochineal 
Cocoa nuts 

Fruit 

Grain^^......v%»..v^. 


Iron 

Piece goods 
Embroidery 
Pepper 
Raw silk....v»«. 
Sugar and Jaggery 
Copra..^^,^^ — 
Elephants’ teeth 
Gunnies 



Bangle ivory 
Sundries 

Imports re-exportedv. 
Treasure^wvv..^..^.^, 


1,09,161 

1,7.9,675 

1,83,310 

1,78,241 

2,91,059 

1,25,438 

28,846 

1,14,719 

1,85,468 

8,58,817 

72,707 

2,80,602 

7,17,709 

11,40,041 

60,305 

1,68,238 

84,593 

54,256 

57,164 

97,893 

45,295 

2,54,285 

47,245 

60,633 

54,015 

60,285 

3,39,074 

214 

17,29,511 


Cotton 
Cornelians 
Ghee 
Grain 
Moura 
Od.s 

Piece goods 
Putchock V.... 
Seeds 
Sandal oil 
Tobacco 
Jingely seeds.. 


Piece Goods 


Hemp. 

Soap v..v^.., 
Shawl8v^w..vv 
Opium seeds 
Lac 
Drugs 
Horses.«v. 
Dhabbics v... 
Hides 
Sundries. 


Baroach 
Cambay 
Jumbaseer * 
Bownaghurv 
Amedabad 


.v^^^vSicca Rupees 46,82,494 

... 62,231 

1,24,845 
9,69,541 
4,'),567 
1,35,628 
2,72,026 
61,4.(>7 
81,999 
62,812 
31,856 
G0,()23 
3,70,413 
1,14,173 
93,676 
38,372 
4,61,003 
17,383 
36,964 
62,812 
16,761 
12,082 
20,719 
14,950 
12,618 
14,84.9 
4.9,650 


Imports in 1805......Sicca Rupees 75,72,819 


Exports in 1805«*.»%Sioca Rupees 79,22,128 
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JUMBASEER—BAROACn. 


Alercliandise imported into the northern parts of Guzzerat from the Britisli settlements of 

Madras and Bombay in the years to Sicca Rupees 243,60,16.5 

Ditto exported to ditto, during the same 357,76,41 1 

Exports exceed the imports 1 14, 07, 216 

Treasure imported from Madras and Bombay into Guzzerat 82,58,2.38 

Ditto exported to 3,28,669 

70,29,569 

Balance against the British settlements of Bombay and Madras Sicca Rupees 19.3,36,815 

Being against Bombay and Surat Rupees 194,17,877 

In favour of Eort St. George and its dependencies 81,062 


DUTIES, PORT CHARGES, S:c. 


'Die following customs arc paid by the English on goods sold here. 


Conipany’s duty 2 per cent. 

Consulage 2 ditto. 

C’ommissiou to the chief *w.vvi,>v^«»v** 21 ditto. 


Brokerage 2 per cent 

Dustoor, cooly hire, &c. 1 ditto, 

making in tlic whole, about 10 per cent. 


JUMBASEER. 

This road lies in latitude 21® 40' North, and may be known by a pagoda on the North side of thff 
river called Dieu. The marks for anchoring are the pagoda N. E. by E. Jnmbascer point E. by N. in 7 
fathoms water. The tide rises from 33 to 36 feet perjumdicular. 3'he town is situated up the river, from 
whence a great trade is carried on in cotton, piece-goods, grain, and oil, with Bombay and other places. 

BAROACH 

Is about 8 leagues up the River Nerbudda on its north side: half-way between the town and the sea, the 
river divides itself into two branches, and forms a long and narrow island, on each side of which they run 
into the Gulf of Cambay, in the direction of E. S. E. and W. S. W. The fortress of Baroach is large and 
square, .standing upon a hill, the only eminence for many miles round, and might be made very strong. 
Soon after the Company established a factory at Surat, their servants discovered that piece-goods and 
cotton yarn could be procured cheaper at Baroach than at Surat, in consc(iuence of which an application 
was made to the Alogul, and permission granted for establishing a factory. In the year 1017 the Dutch 
followed our example; it was at that period a place of considerable importance, but in 1660, in the w ars 
between Aurungzebe and his brothers, it sided with the latter. After a stout resistance he took the place, 
put part ot the citizens to the sword, and rased most of the walls, which he afterwards rebuilt. Baroach 
at this period produced more nianufactures, and of the linest fabrics, than the same extent of country in 
any other part of the world, not excepting Bengal. 

Gold and silver rupee.s, with tlieii' subdivisions, are Uie common coin.s, ajul the weights are similar 
to those of Surat. 

The trade is chiefly centered in Surat; the produce of the neighbouring countiy, consisting ofeottgn, 
cotton yam, piece-goods, &c. being generally sent thither. 
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SURAT is situated on the Soutli side of the River Taptee, or Tappee, about 20 miles from the sea. 
Vaux’s Tomb, on Swalley roiiit, the North side of the entrance of the river, is in Ion|fitu(le 21° A North, 
and latitude 72 ^ 51 Kast. I'he anchoring ground for large ships in Surat roads, is in 7 or 8 fathoms, 
Vaux’s tomb bearing N. | E. and the entrant* eof False River E. S. E. The tides run liere at the rate of five 
miles an hour, but near tlie bar they do not run with such rapidity. 

The navigation up the river to Surat is very dilbcult, in conse(|nence of the sands fre(iuently shilling, 
by which new channels are formed, and the old ones shut up. Near two-llu'rds ot* the distance from the 
bar to Surat, is a continued cliaiu of banks, having but narrow channels between them. 

On the right hand side of the river, about lour miles within the bar, is a creek, which leads to a small 
village called IJomus, where there is a guard-hou.se, situated on a rising grf)un(l, witli a serjejint's guard, 
who send to the chief at Surat an account of the arrival and departure from the roads of all ships oi’ every 
nation, of which a register is made. From Domus to Surat is about fifteen miles by water, by land about 
ten. The city stands close on the hanks of the river, and extends a considerahle distance along shore; the 
castle is a large quadrangular building, with a circular and capacious bastion at each angle, mounted with 
three tier.s of guns, pointing dillerent ways; the lowest are 3(i pounders, the second 2 t, and tlie uppei' 
18 and 12 pounders; tliere are near 200 cannon mounted in the castle, besides 24 - at the sulnting battery: 
the lower guns are not above 0 feet above the level of the river at high water, when it washes tlie eastlo 
walls. The houses for the Commandant and olHcers are not only convenient, but many of them elegant; 
the non-commissioned oflicers and privates arc also well lodgeil. On one of the bastions is lioisted the 
Uritisli flag, and on iis oppo.site, the Mogul’s, 'rhere is a wall and ditch inclosing the citv, ami another 
surrounding the suburbs; the distance round the outer wall, is near twelve miles; the intermediate space 
Ix'tw'eeu tlie tw*o walls is a mile wide, and as populous in proportion to its extent, as the city. In the 
outer wall are thirteen gates, including three on the banks of the riv(‘r; in the inner are four gates, two 
of which lead to tlie castle, the keys of which are carried to the chief every night at sunse t, when they 
are locked: they are opened at ilnyhreak in the morning. 

To the southward of the castle is a large open plain, called the Castle Cireen, where are large tents 
fixed, surrounded by palings of bamboos ; where goods are kept rerniy for shipping off. 

Surat has few fine buildings; some of the houses of the principal merehuiits are large and will built, 
but the generality are of bamboos and mud. There ore some handsome mosques, likewise the eustom- 
house, and mint, and some fine tanks or reservoirs for water. The streets arc narrow, ii regnlar, and un- 
paved, extremely dirty and offensive, particularly in the wet sea.son. Surat is very populous; the inhahit- 
ants are estimated at 4-00, 000, amongst whom are a great niiiiiher of rich merchants, Persees, Moors and 
Armenians, who carry on a large trade with Persia, Araliia, and various parts of India. 

'fhe burial places of the Europeans in the sulmrbs, are generally visited by strangers, some of tlie 
tombs being large and handsome buildings, formed of the best materials, and highly ornamented, more 
particularly those belonging to the Dutch. 

The Portuguese took and destroyed Surat in 1512. Celebrated as it was then for its trade, it became 
more considerable by its ruin, and was soon the general staple for European and Eastern merchandise. 
In 11312 the English established a factory here; in 181.5 a treaty was concluded with the ^fogul by 
Sir Thomas Roe, on very favourable tenns. In 1617 the Dutch commenced trading at Surat. About 
1600 the river Taptee being incommoded w ith sand banks at Ranier, the then mart town on this river 
the English removed two miles further dow n on the opposite side, near a ca.stle wJiich had been built many 
years befoi-e, to secure the trade from the Malabar pirates; others following the example, within a fewr 
years the jilace became a large tow n, but without w'all.s, and so continued till the Mahrattas in 1661 came 
and plundered all but the European factories, which were on their guard. After this disaster, at the request 
of the inhabitants, the Mogul enclosed with walls a space of ground about four miles in cLrcurafcrence, to 
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build tlie city in ; but the number of people increasing with the trade, several large suburbs were added. 
Surat flourished till 1080, w hen it suffered materially by a war with the English, which was continued for 
three years, and during ^vhich jjeriod many of their valuable ships were captured. In 1695 the trade was 
molested by the English pirates, which subjectetl the Company’s factory to much trouble and inconvenience. 
In 1705 the villages around were plundered by the neighbouring Mahrattas, and Surat besieged; but the 
enemy being unprovided with artillery, made no impression on the city. 

On the removal of the seat of Government to Bombay, the factory was continued; but for many years, 
in consequence of the relaxed authority of the Mogul, the government of the castle, which was in the 
hands of the Siddee, or Mogul’s Admiral, was converted into a licentious exercise of power, to the oppres- 
sion of the Nabob, and the inhabitants of the city. From the general dissatisfaction caused by this mis- 
conduct, added to the humiliating and disgi-aceful instances of it, to which the Company’s factory had been 
subjected, originated the design of the Bombay Government to subvert a power that threatened the anni- 
hilation of its commercial interests, in the general ruin of the city. This design was happily effected in 
1759 by the capture of the castle, which, having been accomplished with the assent of the Nabob and the 
inhabitants of the city, sumnuds were granted from Delhi, investing the Company with the authority and 
revenue of the conquered Siddee, agreeably to which the Mogul flag is hoisted in the castle, and at the mast 
head of the Company’s chief cruiser on the Surat station. Since that period, the Company have remained 
in undisturbed possession. 

The revenues of Surat have been very inadequate to the expences; from the year 1759, the period 
when it came into our possession, to 1795-6, it appears that 

n*. A. p. 

The revenues amounted to 44,04,997 2 14 

The charges, ditto 106,07,808 1 97 

Leaving a deficiency in thirty-six years, of»...^.,^v>^vv»»*»^>vvUupees 00,98,251 o 40 


In the year 1795-0 the revenues amounted only to Rupees 93,571 0 09, and the disbursements to 

Rupees 275,171 3 89, leaving a deficiency of Rupees 181,000 3 20, which at 2s. Gd. sterling per 

rupee, is £22700 2s. How far this loss is reimbursed by the Company’s commerce w ith this city, it is 
diflicult to ascertain, without an actual statement of the sales and purchases made on their account. 
Within these few years, a considerable reduction has token place in the establishment at Surat, and the 
charges considerably diminished. 

Sliip-building used to be carried on to a considerable extent at Surat, but at present it is much de- 
w'cased, most vessels required for the foreign trade, being built at Bombay or Dumaun. 

COINS. 

Accounts arc kept in rupees, quarters, and reas, 400 reas making one rupee. 

The coins current are the gold mohur, rupees, their halves and quarters, and tin pice, 72 pice to I rupee. 
For small change they have baddams, a species of almond; these rise and fall according to the quantity 
in the market, and vary from 48 to 60 for a pice. 

The gold mohur weighs 179 grains, and passes current for 15 silver nipees. 

The silver rupee coined under the Mogul Government, weighed 178,314 grains, and contained 1,24 of 
alloy; but in conseciuence of the Surat coinage being so much depreciated, as to contain from 10 to 15 per 
cent, of alloy, in 1800, the Bombay Government ordered the Surat rupee to be struck in that mint, to 
weigh 179 grains, and to contain 7,87 per cent, of alloy. 
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Bullion of all kinds is sold in proportion to its fineness, reckoning Mexico dollars the standard : 
thu varies according to the rates of exchange. 

100 ounces Mexico dollars lloz. 2d wts. fineness will produce from 243 to 240 rupees. 

100 ditto Duccatoons ^..^1 1 6 i«..^^vw...w.ditto«*»*«^..v^ 245 to 250 ditto. 

100 ditto Old Seville «v.«v»l 1 5 244 to 249 ditto. 

100 (fitto Pillar dollars »^1 1 4 -.^vwv«w.««..v«%ditto««v^^ 242 to 249 ditto. 

100 ditto ** French crowns *%1 1 1 x^v%%vvv»v%vw>>%ditto^>%>.>%->v»«^«.% 235 to 245 ditto. 

100 ditto Lion dollars 8 19 190 to 200 ditto. 

Gold Venetians full weight of vals 9;l....^w.^^.,..^*.,ditto..«^v^.«»^vv*> 346 to 356 ditto 

Gubbers^v...^^^ditto — ^v,v...^...^^v^^^ditto 342 to 350 ditto 

Coins of gold are seldom circulated as coin at Surat, but generally considered as bullion. 

WEIGHTS AMD MEASURES. 

The great weights are pice, seers, maunds, and candies, but English weights are in common use. 

Cwt. qrs. lb. oz. dwt, dec. 

20 great or 30 small Pice i r 1 Seer, equal to avoir. 0 0 0 14 15 76 

40 Seers J-makeT ^ Maund 0 1 9 7 6 50 

20 Maunds 3 i. 1 Candy 6 2 21 4 2 0 

The maund is considered equal to one half of the Calcutta factory maund. There is also a Pucka 
maund, which is equal to the factory maund. Although the above is the common received standard of 
gross weight at Surat, yet most of tlie commodities in the market are sold by a different number of seers to 
the maund, varying from 40 to 46 seers ; nor is the candy uniformly confined to 20 maunds. For example : 
Pepper and sandal wood are sold by the Bombay candy of 21 maunds ; and cotton, the great staple com- 
modity of this country, by the Surat candy of 21 maunds. In the list of imports at Bombay is specified 
by what number of seers, &c. to a maund each article is sold. 

PEARL WEIGHTS. 

dwt. grs. dec. 

20 Vassas r I Ruttee is troy 0 8 951 

3 Ruttccs I I 1 Val 0 5 853 

24 Ruttees > make J I Tank*..^., — 1 15 024 
30^ Vais I i ^ Surat Rupee 7 11 0 

32 Vais J ^ 1 Tola 7 19 317 

oz. dwt. dec. oz. drs. dec. 

1 small Surat Pice is Troy 9 2 56 or avoirdupois 0 7 992 

1 great ditto-^ 13 15 805 ditto 0 11 988 

1 Surat Tola 7 19 317 ditto 0 6 850 

I miscal is 1 tank, 2 ruttee I vassa, and 38 tolas 25 vals is 100 miscals. 

47 tolas, 29 vals, 1 ruttee, or 50 Surat nipees, is Troy 18 oz. 13 dwts. 23 grs. 61 dec, 

I seer of coral, or amber, is 18 great pice, 31| tolas, or 27 small pice, and weiglis troy 12oz. 293dec. 
or avoirdupois 13 oz. 487 dec. 

The Venetian sequin is 91 vals, and the Spanish dollar 73 vals. 

The measures are the large covid of 36 inches, and the small covid of 24 inches. Broad cloth, 
satins, velvets, &c. are generally sold by the English yard of 36 inches. The parah corn measure contains 
20 pallies, and weighs about 7^b8. avoirdupois. 
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The following is a statement of the trade carried on between Surat and the adjacent villages, and 
llojnbuy and Madras, in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive, together with a list of the articles which com- 
posed the imports and exports in 1805, and their value. 


IMFOUTS FROM FORT ST GF.OROE AND BOMBAY. 


Years. 

Merchaiidiso. | 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Ru|)ce.s. 

Sicca Riiiu'cs. 

Sicca Rupees . 

1802 

17, 76, .399 

5,74,971 

23,51,370 

180.3 

1.3,87,168 

3,69,2.39 

17,.56,407 

1804 

21,92,481 

11,74,0.59 

.33,66,544) 

1805 

20,46,2(>5 

14,fK),421 

34,46,686 

1806 

29,75,805 

1,91,9.3.5 

31,67,740 

Total. 

10.3,78,1 18 

37,10,625 

1 140,88,743 


Articles of" Import in 1805. 

Raw silk Sicca lliipecs 6,16,664 

riccc-goods 2,75,261 

Sugar 3,20,401 

Beetle nuts 65,944 

Cochineak..« 69,908 

Elephants’ 35,654 

Iron 36,965 

Pepper 25,694 

Quicksilver,..,.. 85,722 

Wine 26, .308 

Copper .35,535 

Horses 26,575 

Tin 10,918 

Beads 16,497 

Woollens, 12,835 
Li(juors 20,3y8 

Old brass 40,370 

Spices 12,005 

China ware,,,,,,,,,,,..^,,,,^,,,,..^,,,,,,..,..^, 15, .527 

Cocoa nuts 21,161 

Coir 12,732 

Cardamoms 13,313 

Dates 10,985 

Grain 26,629 

Glass ware,,,,„,,,,,.„.^,,,,„^,„..^..,,.«^.„ 13,952 

Gunnies,v.,,,,,,„,,,,,,,v,,,„„,,..^w...^«..^ 13,1 37 

Tortoise shell 18,066 

Sundries — 1,51,859 

Imports re-exported 160 

Treasure,,,, — 1 4,00,421 

Total of Iinports,,„v,Sicca Rupees 34,46,686 


EXPORTS TO FORT ST. GEORGE AND BOMBAY, 



Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 


Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

1.3, .30, 614 

1,10,216 

14,40,830 

1803 

9,.58,126 

15,996 

9,74,122 

1804 

1.3,24,801 

20,567 

1.3, 51. .368 

1805 

23,25,^35.5 

1,05,768 

24,31,123 

1806 

22.71,151 

1,8.3,021 

34,54,172 

Total. 

82,10,047 

4,41,568 

86,51,615 


Articles of Export in 1805. 

Cotton Sicca Rupees 10,83,98.3 

Piece-goods, Surat.,,,..,..^,,.,,,,,*....,,.^.^.,^ 7,75,791 

Ditto, villages 1,96,532 

Ileinp 22,971 

Red and white lead 12,421 

Shawls ,,v,„,wvv„,,..„,,.,„ 10,062 

Silk works 1 1 ,969 

Tin 10,996 

Vermilion 4,053 

Country paper 11, .502 

Castor seeds 12,427 

Indigo — 4,482 

Horses 13,600 

3 V ool lens 443 

Sundries 1,47,03.3 

Treasure 1,05,768 


Total of Exports*»...%..^Sicca Rupees 24,31 , 1 23 
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Merchandise imported from Madras and Bombay in the years 1802 to lSO(>««^^.SicCvi Rujicos 103,78, 118 
Ditto exported to ditto 8'<^, 10,037 

Imports exceed tlie exports 21,08,071 

Treasure imported into Surat from Madras and Bombay durijig the above pcriod.v-v37,10,r)2.> 

Ditto exported from ditto, to 4,11,508 

32,G0,O.V7 

Balance agaimt Madras and Bombay Ku])ocs 1 l,0(),08(i 


The commerce carried on at Surat is stated to have declined since the establishment of the Company’s 
power in it. A considerable part has no doubt been transferred to Bombay; but whatever decay 
Surat may liave suffered in commerce, may be attributed to the subversion of tlie Mogul empire, the 
annihilation of that spirit of commerce which sprang from the innumerable wants of so rich and exj>ensi\c 
a people, and the decrease of the lucrative trade to the Gulfs of Persia and Arabia, owing to the anarch) 
in which Persia is involved, and into which the Turkish dominions have long been sinking. The trade, 
to the Gulfs is however considerable. The following is a statement of the exports from Surat in the yearx 
1794 to 1798 inclusive. 

Value Goods exported to the Gulfs of Persia and Arabia for four ycurSf 1 794 to 1798 tticlusite. 


Year'S. 

Aral)ian Gulf. I 

Peraisii Gulf. | 

Total. 

Kupvet. 

qr. rcM. 

Ru|>c«s. 

qr. rvsLs, 1 

Hupces. qr- «’>'*'• 

1794- 5 

1795- 0 
1790-7 
1797-8 

1 .3,34,734 
2,82,970 
5,22,527 

1 3,45,657 

0 80 

2 70 

0 U 

0 86 

“27)9,601 

I 3,14,386 
3,52,119 
2,4s5,38l 

' 1 'I'O 

3 80 

1 0 

2 80 

[ d,U,3Sr) 2 20 
5,97,.357 2 50 
8,74,646 1 4,5 

1 5,91,308 2 66 


The trade carried on by the Portuguese, Dutch, and French, during the periotl they had factories at 
Surat, was considerable. The imports principally consisted of staple commodities, by each of tliese nations, 
from I'iurope ; sugar, spices, and Japan copper from China, and the Dutch settlements; sugar, raw' silk, 
and some piece-goods from Bengal; and elephants’ teeth by the Portuguese from the East Const of Africti. 
Their exports w ere cotton, indigo, and piece-goods, the latter for the European, African, and Malay markets. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE REGULATIONS. 

J R^ulatioJi for the Collection of the Customs at the Port of Surat, passed by the Honourable the Governor of 
Bombay, under date June 18, 1800. 

Previous to the acfjuisition of the castle, and the charge of the Alogufs fleet by the East India Com- 
pany in 1759, they collected duties at a place called the Laity, from those trading at the port of Sural 
under their protection, in consideration for which privilege, they appear to have paid a fixed pesheush to 
the Nabob’s or native Government. The duties thus levied consisted in one general rate of 4 per cent, 
together with one per cent, additional duty, originally imposed in part indemnification for certain war 
charges incurred before the acquisition of the castle and fleet during the chiefship of Mr. Somber, and 
one per cent, convoy duty, making in all 6 per cent, on imports and exports, but never charged on both. 
The valuations in this department were to l>e made at 10 per cent, under the market price, except on cot- 
ton, which was fixed annually by special order from Bombay. 

Y 
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Anterior to the l^nglish East India Company having any share in the local administration of the Surat 
Govcnmient, the rates ot‘ customs collected by the native Govenunent were as under; 

IMuhomedans per cent. 

Armenians and ditto. 

Hindoos ditto. 

On the 7tli of February, 1717, Teigh Iley Khan’s Ekotra was first levied, wl»en Mahomedans (with 
a few exceptions of persons who did not pay this last mentioned import) 

Paid «,vv»^^^..v^^v^..v..%.%v.^w.Customs 2^ per cent, and 1 per cent. T. B. K. is per cent. 

Armenians and ditto. 

Hindoos and 1 per cent. 'f. B. K. is 6 ditto. 

Agreeably to the aliove rates, the customs continued to l>c collected till the 22d of November, 1750, 
when a second Ekotra was laid on towards raising the two lacs of inipccs agreed to be paid the Company on 
account of the charges ol* the war in Mr. Somber’s time. 

Mahomedans then paid, (a few persons excepted), who never paid either of the Ekotras, 

Customs. T B. K. Ekotra. War. Total. 

Customs per cent. percent. 

Armenians ditto ^0 Jj ditto. 

Hindoos 5 ditto 1 1 7 ditto. 

The two lacs of rupees to the Company being discharged, the Ekotra on this account was taken off 
in July, 1758, and the rates of the customs were again reduced. 

Customs. T. B. K. Ekolia, Tot.'il. 

Mahomedans (with exceptions as before)....21 per per cent. 

Annetiians and Jews { ditto - O- .n iiu.. -3{ ditto. 

Hindoos^.>>%%.w.%...^^^.>%.^»^vw...ww.^»ww>5 ditto ditto. 

On the 14th of Marcli, 1759, in consequence of the capture of the castle by the ICnglish, the war 
Ekotra was again levied to defray t!»e Company’s charges of the expedition, when Mahomedans paid, 
with exceptions as before, as to the payment of Teigh Bey Khan's Ekoti'o, but every body was obliged to 
pay the war Ekotra of this period. 

Customs. T. B. K. Ekotra. War. Total. 

Mahomedans per per cent. 

Armenians and ditto ditto. 

Hindoos ditto 7 ditto. 

The customs collected at this time, were divided as under mentioned. 

The Mogul Government, and the Mohrattas, or Peshwa, and Guickwas Chouteas received two thirds 
of 31 per cent, from Mahomedans, of S} per cent, from Armenians, and of 6 per cent, from Hindoos. 
The Company received in right of the command of the Mogul’s fleet, to which they had succeeded at the 
same time as that of the castle, one third of31 per cent, from the Mahomedans, one third from the Armenians 
and Jews, and one third of 6 percent from the Hindoos, besides the whole of the Ekotra, on account 
of the war charges, from each sect respectively. 
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Oil the 4th of JanuArr, 1763, the rates of the customs were again altered, viz. 

Custanis. T B. K. Ekotnu War Total. 

Mahomedans (exceptions as befbre)*^%^31 jier [ler cent. 

Armenians and ditto ditto. 

Hindoos ditto ditto. 

The divi.sion of tiie customs continued as above, with this diATercncc, that more was received from the 
Maiiomedaius, and less from the Hindoos. 

^Till the year 1766, it appears that the |)a.ssing of goods in this department had been entrusted to the 
native Daroga ; hut in the month of May, in the last-mentioned year, it was ordered that no goods should 
be exported without the pass of the English Phoorza master, nor im|)orted without a translate of the 
Bhurtas, or manifest signed by him ; and as goods were discharged by the Phoorza, the Nabob, or native 
government, and sometimes tbe Mnlirnltas, in view to their claim of chowte, had pcojde to see that no 
more was exported than the quantity expressed in the Bhurtas ; and as when country vessels imported, 
sepoys were sent from the Phoorza, who accompanied the goods from town, to prevent their being 
landed or shipped elsewhere, it was on the same occasion ordained that projier people should be emiiloyed 
for these purposes on behalf of the Company. On this system the Prcnch, Dutch, and Portuguese tra- 
ding under phirmaund privileges, were not subject to the Khooshka customs on their trade with Surat by sea 
or land, hut all natives were : so tliat, according to the original system, a Latty merchant, or dependent 
on the English Company's government, aller paying to them the duty on his goods imported by sea, or a 
Mogul subject to the native government Phoorza, had each of them again similarly to account for the 
Khooshka duty, on carrying their goods into the interior country ; but from the example of the Latty de- 
partment in exacting its duty only once, the double duties, thus payable at the Phoorza and Khooshka, 
appear to have, within these last eight or ten years, fallen much into disuse, or been, in fact, for the greater 
part, evaded : for instance, tlic importers through the Phoorza rc-t?xj>orting their goods by .sea, and land- 
ing them at a convenient port, either up or down the coast, according to their ultimate destination : 
and in like manner, although upon importation by land, they had equally to pay, in the first instance, 
not only the Khooshka duty, but again that of the Phoorza, or Latty, according as the importers were 
esteemed Mogul subjects, or Englisli dependents, on the same goods when exported by sea, yet, agree- 
able to established u.sage, piece goods for ex|>ortation have been exempted from Khooslika iiiijioi't duty, 
which constitutes by far the principal article in that branch of customs. In the imports from the interior 
districts theie was also another class of exemption.s under what were calh!d Mogul dakillas, or coun- 
try certificates, which are subject only to the two Ekotras to the Company anil the Nabob, that have been 
above specified, besides Bengal certificate goods, as hereafter noticed. 

Under this system, a competition taking place lx*tween the Latty and Phoorza departments, as to what 
goods should pass through either, it was ordered, in the year 1789, that those only of merchants under 
English protection, should resort to the former, and no imjKirts by foreign vessels were to make their en- 
tries at the English custom-hou.se; whilst, further to gratify the Nabob, the article of Bengal raw silk had 
been admitted to be imported through the Khooshka, and thereby ki^jit subject to certain fees, usually 
exacted on Bengal certificate goods, in consequence of the Supreme Government having directed, in 1791, 
that all customs should, from the 1st of October following, be abolished upon imports from the Company's 
territories on that side of India. 

These arrangements continued generally in force till the year 179.5, when orders were received from 
the Court of Directors to fix the export and import duties, at the port of Bunibay, at 2^ per cent, the in- 
tent of which instruction being construed to extend to Surat, gave rise to various discussions on the expe- 
diency of a consequent reduction in the Latty, or Phoorza rates. 

V 2 
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Upon the whole, the Supreme Government inclined to a modification of the customs at Surat, andsug> 
gestfcd that they might, as well as the Latty, or the Phoorza, he fixed at 4^ per cent, but it was nevertheless 
ultimately determined to reduce them at both places to per cent, which took place generally, at all the 
custom-houses in Surat, in 1795. 

On that occasion, in lieu of the two established Ekotras of the Company, and of Teigh Bey Khan, 
which had hitherto been levied on the Mogul dakilla, or certificate goods, exempted from other duties, 
those concerned in that hranch of trade voluntarily tendered to the Nabob a duty of } per cent., which 
has since been admitted to operate; the merchandise under this denomination, consisting of dooties, and 
other articles from Cambay, Amodabad, and Gogo; and of silk pattolies, &c. from Puttom, and of other 
piece-goods from Burhumpore and Shangur, and on cotton yam from Khamdein, and of cotton and" va- 
rious other fabrics from Baroach. 

Nor have the other general duties been in fact reduced to the net amount of 2} per cent, to the mer- 
chants, as in each of the departments the collecting Euroiieun and native ..ffieers have continued to enjoy 
fees and allowunce.s, under various denominations, levied either in a rateable proportion to the piincipal 
duty, or by some other rule or estimate, thereby constituting a further item of charge in the merchants’ pay- 
ments, which have, for instance in the Kliooshka, by these means joined to the hoonda and dustoor, hitherto 
collected on account of the Nabob, risen to between 3 and 4 per cent.; besides which, the latter continued 
in the same department to collect a separate fee on all certificate goods imported from the interior whilst 
in the Phoorza, to be levied at 80 Rs. per bale on Bengal silk goods, similarly exempted from the ordi- 
nary custom-house duty. 

The Supreme Government did not at the time approve, nor have since extended their sanction to these 
reductions, and have recently been pleased to signify, that although certificate goods from the other Presi- 
dencies, or Bombay, the exportation of which it may be an object to encourage, may be admitted to pass 
free under the subsisting regidations, yet all other imports to, and all exports from Surat, may he sub- 
jected to the former, or other modified rates of duties, at the same time that an additional duty of 1 per 
cent, has been ordered to be levied for marine charges, and has accordingly taken |)loce in the Latty since 
■April, 1800. 

Those instructions, and the changes that have taken place in the interior administration of Surat, 
whereby nil the i ight.s, prerogatives, ami functions of the Nabob’s Government have devolved by treaty to 
•the English I'.ast India Company, rendering a new mode of Custom-house regulations necessary, the fol- 
lowing rules are enacted for this jnirposc. 

I. The Latty, Phoorza, and Khooshka departments Jiall be under the charge of one custom-master, 
with one or more assistants. 

II. Relates to tlie oatli to be taken by the custom-master. 

HI. Relates to the seal, and inscription, for the custom-house. 

IV. Relates to the accountants, and other officers in the diflerent departments. 

V. lo ascertain and distinguish between goods that should pass through the Latty, or Phoorza, and 
Khooshka departments, all mcrehants and others ajiplying to pass their goods at either of the Latty, 
Phoorza, or Khooshka custom-houses, shall at the same time enter into an obligation to pay a fine of 10 
per cent, on the value of the goods thus pa.ssed, in case they shall afterwards, either from the property in 
the merchandise, or the description of tlie owner, be detected in having applied in the wrong channel; and 
as an additional precaution, it is ordered that no goods be exported or imported under borrowed names, 
but that the real owner, as well as agent, be always specified. 

VI. The custom-houses to be opened for the transaction of business, every day (Sunday excepted) 
from nine o’clock in the morning, until three in the afternoon. 

\TI. 1st. Iho following are tlie rules prescribed for the collection of the duties on imports by sea. 
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2ii. With respect to the ships, vessels, and commerce of those European nations possessing phirmaunds 
from the Great Mogul, the same rules, precautions, and observances are to be followed in the department 
of the Plioorza, as have hIthcM to obtained, as well in respect to their Euro|>ean as Indian commerce, n<l- 
hering to the established practice in regartl to each hrancli, the collector being attentive to report to Go- 
vernment, and to propose the correction of any abuse that experience may shew to exist therein. 

.3(1. A tide-waiter, native or European, from the custom-house, is to go on board of every trading 
ship or vessel that may come to anchor at the bar of Surat, and enter in a book her name, the nation to 
which she may belong, the name of her coniniander, from what j)ort she may have last sailed, and every 
other particular concerning her, of which copiers are monthly to be forwarded to the Governor in t'ouncil; 
nor any goods or articles be thence disembarked, without the pass note of such tide-waiter, and his report- 
ing the same to the custom-master. 

4th. Goods trans-shipped at the bur, or in the river of Surat, or sent thence to any other port or place, 
without being brought within the city of Surat, to be suhjiTt to the same duties as if they luul entered 
within the walls, and invariably to confiscation, if clandestinely attempted in the manner hercaller specified. 

VIII. 1st. The manner of levying the duties upon imports by sea, shall he by the owners, commander, 
master, or suj)ercargo, or other person or persons having goods on hoard the ship or vessel, delivering 
in a manifest to the custom-house of his cargo (accoini)anied by the exhibition, ns far as the ense may ad- 
mit, of the original invoices in corroboration thereof), und landing his goods, and paying the duties thereof, 
according to the same, after the custom-master shall Iiave taken and lodged a copy of the manifest in his 
office, and caustd his official seal to be impressed upon the back of the original, which is then to be restored 
to the party producing it; and if any articles in the said manifest shall be deemed to be uiuler-rnted, it shall 
be the duty of the custom-master to enter into a full enquiry thereon: when if he finds such umier-vuluation 
to have aiisen from any fraudulent intention in the party or parties exhibiting the same, he is to order the 
duty to he levied on doulde the amount of whut he shall award to be the proper valuation, at the place 
whence the import is made, leaving to the party to appeal to the Governor in Council, if he shall think fit, 
which must be done by letter, to be forwarded open, within three days after the award, and through 
the custom-master, who will accompany it with such remarks as may occur to him thereon. 

2d. In case of any goods being attempted to be landed, or tran»>shi{)ped, or conveyed away, the account 
of which shall not have been previously exhibited m the manifest, such goods sliall, h(*iiig first .stop()ed, be 
in like manner reported to the custom-master, who, after having taken the jiarlies’ answer, and made other 
satisfactory and adecpiate enquiry, is, if the attempt, secretly or clandestinely, to land such goods, shalJ 
appear to him to be fraudulent, to adjudge the same to be confiscated, ami sold at public auction ; hut in 
this last case, an appeal shall lie in tilt* Governor and Council of Bombay, if such appeal be given notice 
of to, and preferred through the custom-master, within three days after the decisions being passed, in the 
manner as above provided for in the instance of under-valuations. 

IX. 1st, And for the greater encouragement of the native officers in the custom-liouse department to 
be vigilant in their duty, it is hereby provided, that in all cases wliere, by reason of an under-valuation in 
the manifest, double duties shall he decreed to be levied, or where gorxls shall he confiscated, in conse- 
quence of their owners being detected in the attempt to smuggle them, as above noticed, half of die amount 
of the said double valuation duty, or half the produce of such confiscated goods, shall go to, and be ecjually 
divided between the aforesaid officers of the custom-house station where such an attempt at under-valua- 
tion, or such act of smuggling was detected; and the native officer, or officers, being the searcher, or other 
person or persons, belonging to, and dependent on such custom-house station^ who were tlie immediate 
agents in the detection of the said fraud or frauds. 

2d. Relates to the divisions of such penalties and confiscations. 
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X. 1st. In all cases, where the value of the goods cannot be ascertained by the exhibition of themaiii- 
fest (as may happen in tlic coasting trade, or othei-wise), the duty to be levied in the following manner. 

2d. The owner, or agent, to deliver in a written application under his signature, specifying the quan- 
tity and description of the goods, with the place whence imported, and the invoice prices thereof, pro- 
ducing at the same titne the original invoice, in proof of the accuracy thereof; after comparing wliich 
wltli the application, and finding them to corre^nd, the custom-master is to countersign the application 
in question, and having caused his seal to be impresstfd upon the back of the original invoice, and depositetl 
a copy thereof, together with the signed application, in his office, he is, after receiving the amount of the 
duty, to he calculated on the price mentionesl in the invoice, to pass the contents in the usual font), subject 
always to the same penalties and foi-feitures, for under-valuation, or fi’audiilent disembarkation, as are spe- 
cified in Section VIII. and with the like encouragentent to the custon-house office« to be vigilant in the 
detection thereof, as provided for in Section IX. 

8d. I)) all cases where the custom-master may be satisfied that it is not in the power of the party 
presenting the application, to specify the invoice price, he is to dispense thcrevrith, and require only a de- 
scriptive enumeration of the articles, the duty on which must be levied by appraisement, at the current 
prices in the city of Sui at. 

XI. Parcels for gentlemen, native or European, and necessaries, are to be passed at the discretion 
of the custom-master, and the duties on ships'* manifests finally settled by him, without any reference. 

XII. Ist. The rate of duty to be collectcil at the Latty, Phoorza, and Khooshka custom-houses (if 
passing through the latter) to be 4 per cent, on the Surat price of all foreign goods imiKirted by sea, in ship^ 
sailing with, or being the property of persons residing or navigating under the protection of the English 
East Itulia Company, without any deduction, or super-addition for fees, or otherwise, togetlier with 1 per 
cent, on the liatty, on account of the marine charges, noticed in the preamble to this I’egulation, and in the 
Phoorza and Khooska, with the Company’s Ekotra (instead of the aforesaid 1 per cent, for marine charges) 
tliat has been already adverted to in its first clause. 

2<1. The extra 1 per cent, in the Latty, and the Ekotra in the Phoorza and Khooshka, are to be sepa- 
rately collected by the custom-master from the general duty of 4 per cent, above described. 

.‘hi. All mei-chandise imported in ships not sailing with, or not being the property of persons residing, 
or navigating under the protection of the English East India Company, and of which the manifest shall be 
exhibited, is to l>e subject to tlie same duties as are specified in Clause 1st of this section, together witli an 
established advanc>e thereon, regulated as follows: from Which atlvance, goods from Mussorah, Mocha, 
iuddn, n)ul ^mrts in the Gulfs of Persia and Arabia, arc to be exempted, and also goods which, from the 
manifests not being exhibited, must be regulated by the provision in Clause 3<1, Section X. 

00 per cent, 
la ditto. 

15 ditto. 

12 ditto. 

20 ditto. 

10 ditto. 

XIII. 1st. C ertificate goods fi*om Bengal, and all other ports of the British dominions in India, not 
subordinate to the Presidency of Bombay, and goods certified to have already paid duty at any place or 
port subordinate to the Presidency of Bombay, to enjoy the established exemption at Surat, under the fol- 
lowing qualifications as to the former. 


Cargoes b)' Foreign European, or Ameiican ships (not included under 
Section VTI. clause 2d.) on an advance of 
Ditto from Bengal 

Ditto ti’oni the f’oasts ot Atrica and Coromandel, and from Malacca, 

Achcen, and Siam ■.-iT.-.T.- 1 -. i ixxtxxLT.^t.i.i.uc..xuvLxut.u 

Ditto from Ceylon 

Ditto fi-oni Chinn 

Ditto trom this Coast, betw'ecn the Indus and Cape Comorin 
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2d. Goods imported under certificates from Bengal, or Coromandel, or Sumatra, or Prince of Wales's 
Island, to lie liable to an import duty of 21 per cent, tlie amount of which is to be restored by an enuivtdtMit 
drawback, whenever re-exported by land or by sea. 

3d. Neither Cochin, nor Ceylon, nor Canara, are comprehended for the present within the sense of 
the two preceding clauses, but are till further orders to be considered, as far as regards the cu.stoni><, in the 
light of foreign dependencies. 

XIV. No exemptions whatever to be allowed for goods im|>orted by land or sea, under iMogul da- 
killas, or from tlie custom-house at Bowmaghiir. 

XV. In conformity to the usage atlverted to in Clause 2d of the preamble to this regulation, piece- 
goods, consisting of baflas and white dooties, imported by land or sea, for re-exportation, are to be subject 
to the payment of the import duty only, unless dyed, chintzed, or otherwise altered within the town ; in 
which case, they are to pay an additional duty of y per cent, on exportation. 

XVI. The boat-master is not to grant a pilot to any vessel, until a certificate shall be produced to 
him from the custom-master, of the import and exjiort duty on her trade having been duly paid. 

XVII. The pilot of every vessel which may have received her clearance, shall be ordered by the boat- 
master to report to the custom-master, if any, and what gooils uit? rei eived on board in the river, after tlie 
receipt of such clearance, and to indorse the same on the back of the clearance. 

XVIII. The custom-master is to grant receipts, on application being made for them, fur all goods landed 
from ships, and lodged in the custom-house. The custom-master shall beheld responsible for deliveiing from 
tlie custom-house all goods for which receipts shall have been so granted. Should the cuptuius, otVu ers, or 
|)assengers, omit to take such receipts upon tlieir goods being landed, and lodged as above mentioned, they 
are not to be entitled to indemnification for any part of them which may be lost in jiassing througli 
the custom-house. 

XIX. Relates to the inodes of keeping the accounts of goods imported into Surat hy sea. 

XX. Ready money only is to be received from merchants in payment of the duties, except that a ci edit 
of from three to six months may be allow^ed for the duty on goods imported from beyomi sea, to such 
persons as shall deposit sufficient security for the payment of the amount when it may become due; the 
amount of which outstanding and secured duty, tlie collector is cai cfully to note at the bottom of each of 
his cash accounts, which he is to send monthly to the Presidency. 

XXI. The duty on cotton is an exemjition from Uie general rate of customs, as settled in Section XII. 
and is fixed annually, according to the establlslied practice, both os to rate and valuation, in the maimer 
recited in the first article of this preamble. 

XXII. On all other imports by land, the duty is to be collected at the rates specified in Section NIL 
and in the manner recited in Clauses 2(1 and 3d, Section X. 

XXIII. All goods shall be passed at the custom-house with the least possible delay, and official hills, 
signed by the custom-master, shall be given on all imports and exports, of whatever description. 

XXIV. to XXVII. Relate to the keeping copies of registers of goods imported botli by sea and land. 

XXVIII. The custom-master and his officers are required to bring to the custom-house all Imats at- 
tempting to pass the town without landing; and should any goods be found on board, they shall be liable 
to confiscation, in the manner directed in Clause 2, Section X. 

XXIX. No tolauts, or weighmen, or appraisers, nor any other servants whatever, to be employed in 
the duties of the custom-house, excepting such as are furnished with a certificate from the custom-master. 

XXX. In cases in which Government may deem it proper to grant exemptions from duties to indi- 
viduals, the custom-master will be furnished with specif orders regarding such exemptions. 
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PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Provisions of nil kinds arc in abundance, and reasonable. Peas, asparagus, and cucumbers are 
amongst the numerous vegetables. The river aftbrds ample supplies of fisb, and bread is better than in any 
part of India, the wlieat here being very excellent. Firewood is scarce, and the timber that is required for 
building, is imported from Dumaun and the Malabar Coast. Water is procured from wells, that of the 
river before the town being almost always brackish. 

DUMAUN, 

Or Demnun, the principal place belonging to the Portuguese, next to Goa, on this side of India, is 
situated up a river, in latitude 20° 22 North, and longitude 73^ 4< East. The mouth of the river is de- 
fended by two forts, one on each side of it, and l.!i7 yards asunder. St. Jereiiomi is the smallest, and to 
the nortliward. The main fort is an irregular pentagon, with ten bastions to it, moimted but indifferently 
with cannon, though some of them are of brass, and of a very large calibre. The inside of the fort is 
neatly luiil out in streets, crossing each other at right angles. Very few but those of the military live 
within the tort, and not many of them^ for the utmost frugality is rerpared to make both officers and sol- 
iliers appear decent in their dress; so that a great number of t!ic large houses, built in former times, are 
now vacant, and going to decay. The two gates of the main fort bear North and South, distance about 
500 yards. AVithin the walls are seven churches, be.sides two in mins. The troop.s stationed here are 
about 100 in numljer, and their military o|»erations seem to Inj carried on with ease and regularity. From 
abreast of the forts to the outside of the bar is 1| mile. The bar is very flat, and mostly a hard sand. 
There are not more than 2 feet water on tlie bar, low water spring tides, and there is a rise on ordinary 
tides of 17 feet, so that on springs there are never less than 3 fathoms at high water. Dumaun is knowm 
from sea by two very high steeples, and a fort on a hill, about two miles to the southward of the 
river. The Governor, Custom-master, and Commandant of the troops form the council upon all public 
affiiirs. The salary of the (iovernor is 4000 rupees a year; and that he may not get too rich, he is 
relieved from Goa every third year. 

Dumaun w as formerly a j)lace of some commerce ; hut at present it is much reduced. Ship-building 
is eai'iied on here to a considerable extent, and some beautiful ships of 800 tons burthen, built of teak, 
have recently been hiunehed. Next to Bombay, this is the best place to lay up small vessels in for the 
monsoon, the river being clear of danger for three miles above the forts. Dumaun was taken by the 
Portuguese in 1.5.30. About foui‘ years afterwards it was ceded to them by treaty with the King of Cambay, 
and they have retained possession ever since, though .several attempts have been made to w rest it from them. 

Provisions of all kinds are remarkably cheap here. The water is brought to the sea side in jars, 
by Geutoo w omen. The firc-w'ood is also brought down in carts, at one rupee per load. 

BASSEIN. 

This tow n is situated several miles up a river, the entrance of w hich is in 19° 18 North. It is of 
eonsulcrahlc size, and strongly fortified ; the streets are wide and regular. In the middle of the town is 
a large sipiare, in which are many good houses. In 1532 it was taken by the Portuguese, and plun- 
<Iered, and KX) pieces of cannon taken away. In 1534, by a treaty with the King of Cambay, Bas- 
sein was given up to the Portuguese for ever, with its dependencies by sea and land : it was likewise 
agreetl that all ships bound for the Red Sea from Cambay, should set out from this port, and return 
to pay the duties ; that none should go to other places w^ithout leave from the Portuguese ; and that 
no ships of w ar should be built in any of its poi-ls. In consequence of this arrangement, Bassein became 
a place of great trade ; hut it declined as the Portuguese pow'er fell off. It was taken from them by the 
Malirattas, and again in 1780 by the English. It w'as restored to its late masters by the treaty of 1782, 
since which period it lias been ceded to the English, in whose possession it still remains. 
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BOMBAY. 

THIS island, on which is the seat of Government for the western part of India, is situated in lath 
tude 18° 56 North, and longitude 72° 56' East; its length from North to South is about 6| miles, and 
its extreme breadth, near the fort, about a mile. It b separated from the main land by an arm of the 
sea, and witli the ulands Colabah, Salsette, Butcher's Ishuid, Elephanta, and Caranjah, forms one of the 
most commodious harbours in India. 

Z 
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BOMBAY. 


The town of Bombay is near a mile long, from the Apollo gate to that of the bazar, and about a 
quarter of a mile broad in the widest part, from the bunder, or custom-house, across the green to Church 
gate, which is nearly in the centre of the walls, between the Apollo and bazar gates. There are likewise 
two marine gates, having commodious wharfs, and cranes buUt out from each, with a landing-place at the 
dock-head, for passengers only, under certain regulations. Between the two marine gates is the castle, 
called Bombay castle, a regular quadrangle, well built of strong hard stone. In one of the bastions is a 
large tank, or reservoir for water. The fortifications are numerous, particularly towards the sea, and are 
so well constructed, the whole being encompassed by a broad and deep ditch, which can be flooded at 
pleasure, that it is now one of the strongest places the Company have in India; besides which, there are 
several forts and redoubts, the principal of which is Mahim, situated at the opposite extremity of the 
island, so that, properly garrisoned, Bombay may bid defiance to any force that can be brought against it. 

In the centre of the town is a large open space, called the green, which in the fine weather 
season, is covered with bales of cotton, and other merchandise, entirely unprotected: «^nd the 
green are many large well built and handsome houses; the Government house, and the church, which is 
an extremely neat, commodious, and airy building, are close to each other, on the left of the church gate. 
On the right of the church gate is the bazar, which is very crowded and populous, and where the native 
merchants principally reside; at its commencement stands the theatre, a neat handsome structure. This 
part of the town suffered much by a destructive fire, which broke out in February, 1608, and destroyed 
nearly three-fourths of the bazar, together with the barracks, custom-house, and many other public build- 
ings, and property of immense value belon^ng to the native merchants. Many houses in the neighbour- 
hood of the castle were battered down by the artillery, to stop the progress of the flames, and preserve the 
magazine, or in all probability the whole town would have been destroyed. Since which period this part 
of Uie town has been rebuilt, and the whole much improved, at a considerable expence to the Company. 

The dockyard is large, and well contrived, having naval stores of all kinds deposited in warehouses, 
together with large quantities nf timber for repairing and building ships, and forges for all kinds of smith's 
work. The dry dock lias scarce its etjual for size or convenience: it has three divisions and three pair of strong 
gates, so as to be capable of receiving three ships of the line at the same time. Near the dock, is a conve- 
nient place to heave down several ships at once, which is done well, and with great expedition. Here is 
also a rope walk, which for length, situation, and convenience, equals any in England, that in the King's 
yard at Portsmouth only excepted; and like that, it has a covering to protect the workmen; cables, and 
all sorts of lesser cordage, both of hemp and coir, are manufactured here. 

Close to Bombay, separated only by a small creek, fordable at low water, is Colabah, or Old Woman’s 
Island, which partly forms the North side of the harbour; it is about 2| miles long. Near its southern 
extremity stands the light-house; this building is of a circular form, and has within it a flight of steps to 
ascend to the top; the height is upwards of 150 feet above the level of the sea, and the light may be seen 
in clear weather the distance of seven leagues. There is also a signal station, where a regular watch is 
kept, day and night, the expence of which is defrayed by a rate levied on all vessels frequenting the port. 
On this island are barracks for the military, and occasionally a camp is formed here, being esteemed a 
healthy situation. It has many delightful villas scattered about The Point of Colabah, on which the 
light-house stands, is guarded on all sides by an extensive reef of rocks, divided into prongs; the most 
dangerous is the S. W. prong, which forms the northern boundary of the entrance into the harbour, and 
Tull reef the other; the breadth of the channel between them is about three mUes. 

The Island of Salsette is separated from Bombay by a narrow arm of the sea, capable of receiving 
small craft only; it is about 20 mUes long, and 15 broad. The soil is rich, and by proper cultivation, ca- 
pable of producing any thing that will grow in tropical climates. This island belonged to the Portuguese, 
and ought to have been ceded to England, along with Bombay, in 1662; the fulfilment of this article how- 
ever, being evaded, the island remained in their possession, till it was taken from them by the Mahratlas. 
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It was ^erwards talcen by tl)« KnglUh tn 1780, and has continued in their possession ever since. It may 
be considered tl»o granary ol‘ Bombay. Here are excavations of rocks, much n:are numerous tiion Umse 
of Elephanta, but not equal to them either in aixe, or workmanship. 

Newly opposite to Bombay Castle, at three miles distance, is Butcher’s Island, on which is a small 
fort with a guard of soldiers. About two miles from this, and still fronting tlie fort, is the small, but cele- 
brated island of Elephanta. The immense excavations and figures cut out of the solid rock, causes this 
Island to be visited by Europeans frequenting Bombay. Caranjah produces rice, poultry, and vegetables. 

At the entrance of the harbour are two small islands, Henery and Kenery ; the former is about a mile 
distance from the main ; it is very small, and surrounded with fortifications. 

Keneiy is likewise small, and lies due South of the light-house, in latitude 18^ 42 North, and is Just 
discernible from the decks of the ships in Bombay harbour. It is nearly of a circular form, and has a small 
creek on the N. E. side, where boats lie, and b the only landing-place about it. The island b near 600 
yards in circumference, surrounded by a wall irregularly divided by towers, but no embrasures, or the 
appearance of cannon mounted; it b covered with houses, and very populous. 

The inhabitants of Bombay are composed of persons from almost every Asiatic nation. Notliing has 
contributed more to the prosperity of the bland than the mildness of its government, and the toleration of 
all religions : Persees, Mahometans, Oentoos, Arabs, and Roman Catholics are alike protected. 

The European houses of agency at tfab presidency are few in number. No one of them could subsbt 
Upon the advantages of the agency business alone, it being very confined, and the profits in a great mea- 
sure absorbed by interest of money on the cash balances they are obliged to keep, and the expences of the 
establbhment. Their advantages arise principally from mercantile transactions; and though they liold out 
the agency business to be the line they confine themselves to, yet without trade they would scarcely gain 
« subsistence. Agency, however, gives them the command of a capital, which enables them to embrace 
cveiy favourable opportunity that occurs, to forward their commercial pursuits. They usually allow 
8 per cent, interest for money deposited in their hands ; their charges for commission and agency are here- 
nfler enumerated. Many great and uncommon events have occurred during the ww, which contributed 
in a great measure to advance the opulence of the merchants of the presidency. The fortunes acquired 
have been considerable and rapid, more particularly amongst those who were proprietors of ships. These 
advantages will subside on the return of peace, and Uie merchants and ship proprietors must resort to 
their former pursuits, the Indian and China commerce. 

The Persees rank next to the Europeans. They are an active, industrious, and clever people, and 
possess considerable local knowledge. Many of them are very opulent, and each of the European houses 
of agency have one of the principal Persee merchants concerned with them in most of their foreign specu. 
lations. They are become the brokers and Banians of the Europeans. The factors belonging to these dif- 
ferent houses resident in China, Bengal, &c. are generally Persees, and the correspondence b carried on 
in the country language, so that the Britbli merchant knows no more than they communicate to him 
The servants attached to Europeans at thb presidency are Persees, and are the best of any in India. 

There are many considerable Portuguese, Armenian, and Hindoo merchants resident here, who pos- 
sess great property, and are men of much integrity. There are likewise some Borah merchants, or Maho- 
metan Jews, who carry on a great trade with Guzaerat, and other places to the northward. Upon the 
whole, Bombay may be considered the emporium of Persia, Arabia, and the western parts of India, and 
where the manufactures and produce of all parts of the world may be readily procured. 

Bombay claims a distingubhed rank among our foreign naval arsenals ; it has always been famous for 
ship-building, and formerly supplied Bengal and other pturta of India with shipping, and when any consi- 
derable repairs were wanting, they were obliged to prtx^eed to Bombay to have them efiected. Many fine 
ships have lately been built at Bengal, so that thb branch of commerce at Bombay b rather diminbhed. 
Within these few years, nuuiy merd^t ships of eonsiderabte burthen) from 600 to 1300 tons, for the 
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country trade, and the service of the East India Company, have been built here, which, in point of beauty 
ol construction, excellent workmanship, and durability, are superior to any class of merchant ships in the 
world. Bombay has the peculiar honour of being the first place in the British dominions out of Europe, 
at which a ship of the line was ever built ; it has also added several fine frigates to the royal navy : they 
are all built of Malabar teak, which is esteemed superior to that of any other part of India. The build- 
ers are Persees, who are very skilful and assiduous, so that for the skill of its naval architects, the superi- 
ority of its timber, and the excellence of its docks, Bombay may be considered of the first importance to 
the British Empire in India. 

Bombay was settled by the Portuguese soon after the discovery of the passage by the Cape in 1627. 
The English and Dutch formed a plan to obtain possession of it, and make it a station independent of the 
native powers ; but the Dutch commander dying, it was abandoned. In 1661 King Charles II. set on foot 
a treaty with Portugal for his marriage with the Infanta, when it was determined to embrace this (^portu- 
nity of procuring the cession of some convenient port for the East India Company, as part of the Inihnta^'s 
portion. Accordingly, by the treaty of marriage dated the 23d of June, 1661, the Crown of Portugal 
ceded and granted to the Crown of England the island and harbour of Bombay in full sovereignty. On the 
basis of this treaty, and to render the island an immediate dependency on the Crown, the King, in Marcl*, 
1 662, dispatched a fleet of men of war, under the command of the Earl of Marlborough, to receive the 
possession of the island and its dependencies from the Portuguese. On his arrival doubts arose whether the 
treaty included Bombay and its dependencies (Salsette, &c.) or the island of Bombay only. The Viceroy 
therefore refused to surrender the island, upon which the Earl of Marlborough with the men of war pro- 
ceeded to Surat for refreshments, and from thence to Europe, and the ships with the troops to the island of 
Anjedivah on the Malabar Coast, where the General, Sir Abraham Shipman, and tlie greater part of the 
troops died. His successor, in November, concluded a treaty with the Viceroy of Goa, renouncing, 

on the part of England, all pretensions to the dependencies of Bombay, and accepting tlie cession of tlie 
island only. It was accordingly delivered over to the English on the 25tli of February, 1665. 

Tlie revenues of the island not being equal to the expence incurred in retaining it, and political and 
commercial reasons superadded, the King, by letters patent dated the 27th of March, 1668, tranferred the 
i.sland of Bombay to the London East India Company in perpetuity, with all the rights, profits, and ter- 
“ ritories thereof, in as full a manner as the King himself possessed them, by virtue of the treaty with the 
“ King of Portugal, by which the island was ceded to his Majesty, to be held by the Company of the King, 
“ in free and common soccage, as of the manor of East Greenwich, on payment of the annual rent of ^£*10 
ill gold on the 30th of September in each year.” 

On the 2Bth of September, 1668, the island was delivered over to the Company’s servants, and every 
exertion made to put it in a respectable state of defence, and to encourage settlers. In 1673 the island, 
iVom almost a desert, had been made the centre of the Company’s trade, protected by strong fortification.s, 
having upwards of 100 pieces of cannon mounted, and a sufficient garrison. In 1678 the Company, 
finding the charges of the establishment very heavy, adopted an economical system, reducing the salaries, 
■and lowering the rank of their military officers, which occasioned so much discontent, that on the 27th of 
• December, 1683, a revolt took place on the island, which threatened serious consequences to the Company’s 
a Hairs. Captain Richard Keigwin, who commanded the garrison, seized the Governor, and such members 
of tlie council as adhered to him, assembled the troops and militia, annulled the authority of the Com- 
pany by jiroclamation, declared the island to be under the King’s protection, and required the inhabitants 
to take tlie oaths of ullegiance to tlie King, and to renounce their obedience to the Company. With this 
proclamation the whole of the gairison, militia, and inhabitants complied. Every exertion was used by 
the President at Surat to persuade the revolters to return to their duty to the Company. Repeated pro- 
mises of pardon, and redress of grievances, were unavailing; and it w'as not till the lOth of November, 1684, 
when Sir Thomas Grantham, who had a King's commission, arrived from Surat, and landing with prompt- 
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itude and spirit without any attendants, demanded a conference witli Captain Keigwin, the result of 
which was that Keigwin agreed to deliver up the fort to him as a King’s officer, on condition of a free 
pardon to himself and his adherents: and the island was formally surrendered on the 19th of November, 
to Sir Thomas Grantlmm, and by him transferred to the Company’s senior civil servants. 

The Company, in a statement of their trade, ports, shipping, &c. published in 1G(>8, speaking of 
Bombay, say, “ that, by means of their Isle of Bombay, they have brought thither the principal part of 
the trade of Surat, where from 4000 families, computed when the Company took possession of it, they 
“ are since increased to 50,000 families, all subject to the Company’s laws ; that the Company had made 
“ a most successful war with the Mogul, and brought him to reasonable terms, confirmed by that Prince's 
“ own phirmaund, and secured by a strong garrison at Bombay, which being one of the best ports in 
“ India, and lying so near Surat, the great emporium of the Indian trade to Arabia, Persia, Bussorah, 
“ and the Red Sea, if the English trade had not been brought thither to load home, and not at the river 
“ of Surat as formerly, it would not have been near so benehcial.” 

Since that period, the island has continued increasing in wealth and consequence, and bids fair to be 
the most durable of the British possessions in India. 

The government of Bombay and its de|)endencies is by law vested in a Governor and three counsel, 
lors, who are, in respect to the native powers of India, levying war, making peace, collecting and applying 
revenues, levying and employing forces, or other matters of civil or military government, under the con- 
troul of the Government General of Bengal ; and are, in all cases whatever, to obey their orders, unless the 
Court of Directors shall have sent any orders repugnant theretn, not known to the Government General, 
of which, in that case, they are to give the Government General immediate advice. The Court of Di- 
rectors appoint the Governor and members of the Council, and likewise the Commander in Chief of the 
forces : the latter is not, ex officio^ to be of tl^e Council, but is not disqualified from being so, if the Court 
of Directors shall think fit to appoint him; and when he Ls a member of the Council, he takes precedence of 
the other counsellors. The civil members of the Council are to be appointed from tlie list of civil servants, 
who have resided twelve years in the service in India. The method of conducting business at the Council- 
board, is as follows : — Matters propounded by the President, are first proceeded upon : he may adjourn the 
discussion of questions put by the other members of Council, but not more than twice. All orders are ex- 
pressed to be made by the Governor in Council. The Governor has power to act contrary to the opinions 
of the other members of the Council, taking upon himself the whole responsibility. On such extraordinary 
occasions, the Governor and counsellors are to communicate to each other their opinions and reasons by 
minutes in writing, and to meet a second time; and if botli retain their first opinion, the minutes arc en- 
tered on the consultations, and the orders of the Governor are to be valid, and put in execution. 

COINS. 


Accounts are kept at Bombay in rupees, quarters, and reas. The following is a list of 
coins, with their sterling value, estimating the Bombay rupee at 2s. fid. sterling. 

r ^ d. q. 


2 Reas 

4 Reas 

6 Reas, or 3 urdees 
8 Reas, or 4 urdees 
Fuddeas, or pice 
12 J Pice, or 4 annas 
25 Pice, or 8 annas 
50 Pice, or 16 annas 

5 Rupees 

3 Pauncheas, or 15 rupees 


make 


1 Doogany, or single pice«v»%0 


JJoreea 

F uddea, or double 

pice»v«,0 




Quarter Rupee«-...^« 

0 

Half Rupee 


Rupee 

™0 


1 Paunchea* 

L Gold mohur ^ 


^0 12 
..1 17 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

3 

6 

6 

& 


0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 


the cunent 

dec 

60 

20 

80 

40 

50 
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Remarks on the Coins oj Bombay. 

SiivEtt.— The old Bombay rupee is the ^me as was coined at Surat under the Mogul Govemmeul 
It weighed 178,314 grains, and contained 1,2^4 percent, of alloy. By an ancient agreement with th 
Nabob of Surat, the ru{>ee of both Governments was to circulate through both at an equal value ; whil 
they mutually pledged themselves to keep «p the coin to its exact standwd of weight and fineness. Th 
Nabob, however, did not keep to this agreement ; for his rupees were found soon afterwards to contain 
instead of 1,24 per cent, of alloy, no less than 10,12, and even 15 per cent The consequence of thi 
was, that all the Bombay rupees were carried to Surat to be recoined. This mint was entirely stopped i 
its silver coinage for more than twenty years, and the circulation of silver was occupied by the Surat rupe< 
In this situation of things the merchants could not afford to coin their bullion here, and therefor 
Bombay was long without a silver coinage of its own ; when Government in 1800 ordered the Sura 
rupee to be struck in this mint, and since that time the rupee has been kept at an equal value in bot 
mints. In both the silver rupee weighs 170 grains, and contains 7,97 per cent of alloy. 

GoLn.— In the year 1774 the gold mohur was made of the same weight as the silver rupee. It wa 
ordered to be of tlie fineness of a Venetian, and to pass for 15 silver rupees. In this coinage, therefon 
14,9 grains of silver represented one grain of gold, for such is the proportion between the quantity t 
gold in this gold mohur, and the silver in 15 old Bombay rupees. When the Surat silver currency ha 
occupied the circulation, ibis proportion between gold and silver was quite destroyed ; so that gold coine 
according to the regulation of 1774, was now exchanged for no more than thirteen times its weight i 
silver, and often for much less. 

In order to remedy this, and to bring back the coins of gold and silver to nearly their ancient pre 
portions, and their relative value in the market, it was ordered in 1800, that the gold mohur should be c 
the same weight as the silver rupee, that it idiould contain the same quantity of alloy, and that it shoul 
pass for 15 rupees. At present, therefore, in the Bombay coins, 15 grains of silver represent one of golc 
Coins of gold have never circulated as a coin, either at Surat, or in the Mahratta states on this sid 
of India. They are occasionally carried to those parts, but it is only as bullion. 

Tlie following table was drawn from actual assays; the first column contains the alloy in 100 part 
of each of the different coins; the second column contains their weight in grains. From these two column 
the value of the whole of the coins may easily and with perfect accuracy be ascertained. 


StLVEa Coins. 


British standard of silver 


Standard or 
Alloy p. cent. 



Weight ia 
Grains. 


Spanish dollar A. D. 1790>>..> — 

Old Spanish 4 jt^al piece g ^99 

New German crown>^^,v».^....>>.....^ 

Bombay rupees.. 2,15 178,33 

Goa pardne ^ 1 , ,, 6 

Pondicherry riippo. 3,41 

Bussorah Crux 58,3 ...^260 

Sultanny half mi i,i...i ax.LXL x..i .Lxxxv tLLL L LLLx 7 

Canannore fanam.^ 8,8 .t-, ,, , 35 66 

Old fanam coined at the presidency , — 2,8 1 ^-,. , um. 35,66 

Aladras rajapour^,..^ ... 5,82,*.,^ 74,95 

Lucknow rupee.............. 3,83 172,29 

Madepoor or Nowse rupee — 6,62....~.«.l 73,96 

Jeypoor ............. 2,56 176 
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Mahratta and Gv 2 ZERATEE SllVtR CoiKS. 


Chandeny rupee. 
Oukery rupee. 
Shree sicca of 
Kalee sicca. 


. 7 , 84 ^*^ 172,97 



Ougein sicca 
Maisor ornew Holkar 
Indore Holkar *********. 


5,75 173,70 


N, B. The old Ougien Maisor, and Indore rupees, are all better tlian the new. 
Chinsouree 

Surat rupee as now establishedv. 

New Broach rupee (weight and alloy irregular)**********^* 

Old Broach rupee** 

New Brodera i 
Old Brodera r 
Ana Sai coined at ( 

Amedabad sicca*. 

Ana Sai coined at Pitlad. 

Mungal Sai. 

Mumo Sai 

Seea Sai (coined in Futtysing's time) 

Cambay Sai 



.14,77 

11,82 

11,12* 177,75 

11,53 17.5,75 

.15,2 178 


Gou> CeiNf, 


British standard of gold** 


Bengal 19 sun sicca gold mohur*. 

Old Bombay gold mohur now in circulation** 
Standard of ditto** 

Star pagoda** 


Hyderee boon •* 
Sultanny boon** 
Calicut fanams** 


Saik Sai (a Mahratta gold coin)**. 


Gold mohur of the Surat impression now current** 


. 8,33 

66********190,894 

. 4,66**. .178,333 

52********! 78,333 
►* 19******** 52,75 

^18 
.*11,75 
.*46,50 

.*16,43********! 66,57 

7,97 179 


Comparative View of the relative DmminatioM of Rupeu aarrent in India. 


100 Current Rs-J 


100 Arcot Rs. 


R. 

A, 

p. 

dee. 


R. 

A. 

P. 

dec. 

r Sicca rupees ******86 

3 

3 

72 


^ Sicca rupee8******95 

11 

0 

41 

1 Sonaut ditto******90 

1 

5 

29 

100 Sonaut Rs, . 

Bombay ditto **100 

14 

6 

54 

1 Bombay ditto****90 14 

6 

54 

Arcot ditto ******102 

12 

5 

33 

[ Arcot dItto******«*92 

9 

5 

77 


Current ditto****l 1 1 

0 

0 

0 

r Sicea rupees ******93 

1 

7 

66 


r Sonaut rupecs**104 

8 

0 

86 

1 Sonaut ditto******97 

4 

9 

08 

100 Sicca Rs. • 

1 Bombay ditto**105 

7 

3 

27 

1 Bombay ditto****98 

2 

1 

91 

I Arcot dittOv*****107 

6 

6 

22 

[ Current ditto****108 

0 

0 

0 


[ Current ditto«***l 16 

0 

0 

0 
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The following U a Table for reducing BombAjr |^es into the preceding denominations of Rupees, 
falculated upon the principle of 100 Bombay Rupees Ibeing equal to 110 current Rupees. 


Bombay Rupees. Sunaut Rupees. Arcot Rupees. Current Rupees. 

Rupees —■ ■■■I" I ■.-■-.I.., - .... 

R* A. P. Dec R. A. P. Dec r; A. P. Dec R. A. P. Dec 

1 0 1.5 2 6 0 15 10 27 1 0 3 55 1 1 7 20 

2 1 14 4 13 1 15 8 64 2 0 7 11 2 3 2 40 

3 2 13 6 20 2 15 6 81 3 0 10 66 3 4 9 60 

4 3 12 8 27 3 15 5 8 4 1 2 22 4 6 4 80 

5 4 11 10 34 4 15 3 35 5 1 5 77 6 8 0 0 

6 5 11 0 41 5 15 1 62 6 1 9 33 6 9 7 20 

7 6 10 248 6 14 11 89 72088 711240 

8 7 9 4 55 7 14 10 16 8 2 4 44 8 12 9 60 

9 8 8 6 62 8 14 8 43 9 2 7 99 9 14 4 80 

10 9 7 8 68 9 14 6 70 10 2 11 55 11 0 0 0 

!I 10 6 10 74 10 14 4 97 11 3 3 10 12 1 7 20 

12 11 6 0 81 n 13 3 24 12 3 6 66 13 3 2 40 

13 12 6 2 88 12 13 I 51 13 3 10 11 14 4 9 60 

14 13 4 4 95 13 13 11 78 14 4 1 67 15 6 4 80 

15 14 3 7 2 14 13 10 05 15 4 5 22 16 8 0 0 

16 15 2 9 9 15 13 8 32 16 4 8 78 17 9 7 20 

17 16 1 11 16 16 13 6 69 17 5 0 33 18 U 2 40 

18 17 1 1 23 17 13 4 86 18 5 3 89 19 12 9 60 

19 18 , 0 3 30 18 13 3 13 19 6 7 45 20 14 4 80 

20 18 *6 5 37 19 13 1 40 20 6 11 11 22 0 0 0 

30 28 7 2 6 29 11 8 10 30 8 10 66 33 0 0 0 

40 37 H 10 75 39 10 2 80 40 11 10 22 44 0 0 0 

50 47 6 7 44 49 8 9 51 50 14 9 77 55 0 0 0 

60 56 4 4 13 59 7 4 21 61 1 9 33 66 0 0 0 

70 66 6 0 82 69 5 10 91 71 4 8 88 77 0 0 0 

80 75 13 9 51 79 4 5 61 81 7 8 44 88 0 0 0 

90 85 5 6 20 89 3 0 31 91 10 7 95 99 0 0 0 

100 94 13 2 89 99 1 7 2 101 13 7 55 110 0 0 0 

200 189 10 6 79 198 3 2 4 203 11 3 lO 220 0 0 0 

aOO 284 7 8 68 -297 4 9 6 305 8 10 65 330 0 0 0 

400 3T9 4 11 58 396 6 4 8 407 6 6 20 440 0 0 0 

600 474 2 2 48 495 7 11 10 609 4 1 75 650 0 0 0 

600 568 15 5 37 594 9 6 12 611 1 9 30 660 0 0 0 

700 663 12 8 27 693 11 1 14 712 16 4 85 770 0 0 0 

800 758 9 11 16 792 12 8 16 814 13 0 40 880 0 0 0 

900 853 7 2 6 891 14 3 18 916 10 7 95 990 0 0 0 

1000 948 4 4 96 990 15 10 20 1018 8 3 50 1100 O 0 0 

2000 1896 8 9 92 1981 15 8 40 2037 0 7 0 2200 0 0 0 

3000 2844 13 2 88 2972 15 6 60 3055 8 ^0 50 3300 0 0 0 

4000 3793 1 7 84 3963 15 4 80 4074 1 2 0 4400 0 0 0 

,5000 4741 6 0 80 4954 15 3 0 5092 9 6 50 5500 0 0 0 

(KXX) 5689 10 5 76 5945 15 1 20 6111 1 9 0 6600 0 0 0 

7000 6687 14 10 72 6936 14 11 40 7129 10 0 50 7700 0 0 0 

8000 7586 3 3 68 7927 14 9 60 8148 2 4 0 8800 0 0 0 

9000 8534 7 8 64 8918 14 7 80 2166 10 7 SO 9900 0 0 0 

10000 I 9482 12 1 60 9909 14 6 0 1018S *2 11 0 IIQOO 0 0 0 
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WEIGHTS. 

The Etiglish weigfits being in common use here, and at all the other Presidencies, the following account 
of their relative proportions may be found useful. 

The two principal weights established in Great Britain are the avoinlupois and troy weight; the 
last is again divided into diamond and money weights; the grain is understood to be a grain of wheat, 
-gathered in the middle of the ear: 


AVOIRDUPOrS WEIGHT. 


3 Scruples 
10 Drams 
16 Ounces 
28 Pounds 

4 Quarters 
20 Cwt. 


make 


1 Dram. 

1 Ounce. 

1 Pound. 

1 Quarter. 
1 Cwt. 

1 Ton. 


Comparison between troy and avoirdupois. 
175 Troy lbs. 

1 75 Troy ounces 
1 Troy lb. 

1 Avoir, lb 
1 Avoir, oz. 

1 Troy oz. 


moke 


144 Avoir. lbs. 

192 Avoir, ounces. 
5760 Grains. 

7000 Grains. 

437^ Grains. 

480 Grains. 


the avoir, oz. is near less than the troy ounce. 


TBOY WEIGHTS, 


24 Grains 1 

1 i 

r 1 Penny wt. 

20 Penny wts. 

^make ^ 

1 Ounce. 

12 Ounces. 

1 < 

1 1 Pound. 

The money ers have a peculiar subdivision of the 
grain troy thus : 

24 Blanks 1 


r 1 Periot. 

20 Periots j 

j-makc ■ 

1 1 Droit. 

24 Droits. 1 

1 1 Mile. 

20 Mites. j 


[ 1 Grain. 


DIAMOND WEIGHTS 

Are carats, each carat being divided into 4 grains 
or 64 parts. The ounce troy contains 150 such 
carats; therefore this carat is 31 grains troy; hence 
5 diamond grains are equal to 4 gold grains. 


A Table shewing the Avoirdujms Pounds contained in any given Number of Troy Pounds^ and vice versa. 


Troy Avoirdupois lbs. 

lbs. and decimals of a lb. 

1*,™ — 0,822857142 

2, 1,645714286 

3 2,468571428 

4. 3,291428571 

5 — 4,114285714 

6 4,937142857 

7 5,760000000 

8 6,582857141 

« 7,40571^280 


Avoirdupois 

lbs. 


Troy lbs. and 
decimals of a lb. 


4 — 
5 ^ 
6 ^ 
7 ^ 
8 *, 


-.1,215277777 
2,430555555 
-.3,645833333 
..4,861111111 
-.6,076388888 
..7,291666666 
-.8,506944444 
-.9,722222222 
. 10,937500000 


EXPLANATION. 

For tens of pounds remove the decimal poiiit one place forward, for hundreds of lbs, two places, for 
thousands three places, and so on, as in the following examples : 


In 175 troy lbs. how many avoirdupois Ibs.^* 

100 lbs. troy is ...-.^-..avoirdupois lbs. 82,2857 
70 ..™™...ditto 57,6000 

175 troy lbs. is..-*— ^-.avoirdupois lbs. 144,0000 


In 144 lbs. avoirdupois how many troy lbs.? 

100 avoirdupois lb3..«-.-v-..w.troy lbs. 121, .523 
40......-...— .-...w................... ditto 48,611 

- ditto 4,861 


144 avoirdupois lbs. is.. 


-.troy lbs. 175,000 
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The Bombay great weights arc pice, seers, maunds, and candies, thus divided : 

lb. oz. drs, dec- 

i)() rice -v Seer**, Avoirdupois 0 14 14- 93 

4() Seers rmake-| 1 Maund ****************** 28 0 0 

20 Maunds J I 1 Candy ********************560 O 0 
Although the alwve represent the common received standard of gross weights at Bombay, yet there* 
are a great number of commodities which are not governed by them, but sold by the Surat maund, wlucl>, 
notwithstanding it is said to contain only 40 seers, is sometimes 41, 42, 43, through all the intermediate 
gradations up to 46 i nor is the candy uniformly confined to 20 maunds, as will be observed in the under- 
mentioned list of imports. 


List of Imports^ how bought and soW, with the Number of Seers to the Maund. 
Bengal. 


CandIes************Bombay maund of 40 seers. 
Ginger ************Surat maund of 40 seers. 
Ghee ********v*****Jar of 2 Pucca maunds. 
Gunnies»***********Corge of 20 pieces. 

Long Pepper******Surat maund of 44 seers. 
Lump Lac ********Ditto************ ditto. 
Opium**********.****Chest of 4 Surat maunds. 
Piece Goods ******Corge of 20 pieces, 
nice ******v*********Bag of 1681bs. 


Red Wood************Siirat Candy of 21 maunds. 
Silk, raw**************per Pucca seer. 

Saltpetre ********»*****Bag of IGSlbs. 

Sugar ****************** Ditto ditto. 

Ditto, Java **********Surat maund of 41 seers. 
Tincal******************Ditto *****,,**..*44 seers. 
Turmeric**************Surat candy of 22 maunds. 
Wax********************Surat maund of 42 seers. 
Wood Oil************** Jar of 2 Pucca maunds. 


Malabar Coast. 


Arrack, Goa ******per leoger or gallon. 
Beetle nut**********Bombay candy of 21 mds. 
Coir Laccadive****Ditto ******,*********clitto. 
Cardamoms ********Surat maund of 42 seers. 
Cassia Lignea******Ditto ************** ditto. 


C’oculus Indicus******Surat maund of 42 seers. 
Cocoa mits**,*v*******per 1000 of 1250. 

Pepper ****************Bombay candy of 21 maunds. 
Sharks’ Fins **********Surut maund of 42 seers. 
Sandal Wood ********Bombay candy of 21 jnounds. 


Persia, Muscat, Mocha, and Judda. 


Almonds************Surat maund of 42 seers. 
Aloes ************ ****Ditto ************44 
Amber, false ******l)itto ***.********Ditto. 
Assaftetida**********Ditto ******.*****l)itto. 
Brimstone **.****..*Sural Candy of 22 mds. 
Coffee **,********.**Surat maund of 42 .seers. 
Copjier, I.ump ****Ditto ************ 40 seers. 

Ditto, old.* Ditto ****,***.*** 42 seers. 

Cummin Seed.* Ditto Ditto. 

Dates, dry *..*.*Surnt candy of 21 md.s. 

Ditto, wet ***Candy of 30 Bombay mds. 

Gogul********.***.***B()mhay candy of 2 1 mds. 
Gum Arabic *****... Surat maiiiul of 44 seers. 


Hartall****************Surat maund of 44 seers. 

Kismisses ************Ditto 42 seers. 

Lapis 'l’'utia>.*********Ditto **********.* 44 seers. 
Myrrh *******^********Ditto **********.* Ditto. 

Olibamim .******Surat candy of 21 maunds. 

Rose-wnter*********v**per Chest. 

lied Earth** *****Sural candy of 22 maunds. 

Ro.se Maloes — *******Surat maund of 44 seers. 
Ruinas — . — *********per Chest. 

Senna ********Surat maund of 44 seers. 

Salop ******************Ditto ******..**.. Ditto. 

Sal Ammoniac ********Ditto ****.*.***** Ditto. 

Seed and other Pearl**.*.*[)er Tola. 


China produce, and other commodities, not above enumerated, are stated hereafter. 
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A Tabh of Bombay Maunda brought into Surat Mauiuht, of iUfferent Stxrs to the Maundy agrerabk to Avoir- 
dupoia Weighty I Bombay Maund of K) Sara being considered equal to 30 Surat Seers. 
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BOMBAY. 


The Surat maund Is commonly considered to be equal to 37*, lbs. avoirdupois only, or 2 Surat maunds 
equal to 1 Bengal factory maund; whereas the true Surat maund is 37 lbs. 7oz. 6 ^s. and 5 dec. which 
makes the Surat candy 749 lbs. 4oa. 2drs. instead of 7464 lbs. 

The following tables are calculated, one admitting the Surat maund to be 374 lbs. oaly, the otlier the 
Surat merchants’ true maund of 37 lbs. 7 oz. Cdrs. 5 dec. 


Table calculated at 3 Surat maunds of 37 i lb. to 
the hundred weight, viz. 


Avoirdupois. 


Table calculated at the Surat maund being 37 lbs 
7 oz. 6 drs. and 5 dec. 



Avoirdupois, 


Seers. 

40 


41 


42 


43 


44 

46 


lb, 

37 

37 

37 . 

38 , 
38 . 
38 . 

38 . 

39 . 
39 
39 . 

39 . 

40 . 
40 . 
40 . 
40 . 

40 . 

41 
43 


Decimal.^. 

. 46341 
. 69756 
93170 
16585 
. 4 

. 63414 
86829 
10243 
. 33658 
67073 
80487 
03902 
27317 
50731 
74146 
. 97650 
. 20975 
. 08292 


This is the Surat merchants’ true maund. 
The other weights and measures in use at this Presidency are the under-mentioned : 


SILVER WEIGHTS. 


6 Chowes 


1 Goonze. 

2 Tiprees 

1 

Goonzes 

> make - 

1 Vail. 

4 Seers 

• make -j 

40 Vails 

1 1 Tola, or Rupee. 

16 Adowlies j 

24 Tolas J 

1 1 

[ 1 Seer. 

8 Parahs J 

1 1 


Silver is commonly sold from 96 to 100 single pice 
per Tola, but computations in money are made by 
Fuddeas, or double Pice. 


18 inches 
24 inches 


LONG MEASURE. 

j- make | 


1 Haut or Cubit. 
1 Guz. 


The English yard of 36 inches is in common use. 
N. B. Piece-good.s, and a few other articles are 
sold by the corge. 

BALT MEASURE. 


100 Baskets 
16 Annas 


I make | 


1 Anna, or 21 tons. 
1 Rash 40 tons. 


nRY MEASURE. 

1 Seer. 

1 Adowley. 

1 Parah. 

1 Candy. 

These measures serve for Wheat, and all kinds of 
grain, except Rice or Batty, which is sold by 

BATTA MEASURE. 


2 Tiprees 
7| Seers 
20 Adowlies 
6|Parah8 
25 Parahs 
4 Candies 


make 


A Bag of Rice weighs 6 maunds, 
b Madras Maunds 6 

A Bombay Candy b ditto «» 22 


1 Seer. 

1 Adowley. 

1 Parah. 

1 Candy. 

1 Moorah. 

1 Moorah. 
or 168 lbs. and 
5 30 4 

3 a 
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COMMERCE OF BOMBAY and SURAT. 


Bombay from its situation commands the commerce of the Gulfs of Persia and Arabia, and the nor- 
thern parts of this side of India; the trade, however, is only a transit, the island not furnishing from its 
own products any considerable articles for exportation, or even sufficient food for its numerous inhabitants. 
It is merely an emporium for the reception of articles produced in other countries, and a port of resort to 
merchants. All sorts of Asiatic and European commodities are therefore to be procured here. 

In 1801, a reporter of external commerce was appointed at this Presidency, and particular instructions 
sent from home as to the manner of keeping the accounts of imports and exports ; since wliich period a 
clear and comprehensive statement has been annually transmitted to Europe, of the merchandise and trea- 
sure imported into, and exported from Bombay and Surat, together with a list of the articles of which the 
imports and exports consisted. The commerce is arranged under the following heads: 

I. To and from London (exclusive of the East India Company’s trade), compreliending the invest- 
ments of the commanders and officers of the Company’s ships; the goods shipped by individuals on the ton- 
nage allowed by the Act of 33d Geo. III. chap. 52; and the cargoes of such country ships as have been per- 
mitted to proceed from Bombay to London, and return with European goods. 

II. To and from other parts of Europe, under the denomination of Foreign Europe, comprising 
Hamburg, Denmark, Lisbon, Madeira, &c. 

III. To and from the United States of America. 

IV. To and from British Asia, which comprehended in 1801 the under-mentioned places, and not- 
withstanding the acquisitions which have since taken place, is continued under the same arrangement, viz. 


1 Northern Parts of Guzzerat. 

2 Surat and adjacent Villages. 

3 Bombay. 

4 Coast of Coromandel. 


5 Coasts of Malabar and Canara united. 

6 Bengal. 

7 Ceylon. 

8 Coast of Sumatra. 


V. That to and from Foreign Asia, which comprehended in 1801 the under-mentioned places, and 
though some of them have since been added to the British possessions, the same arrangement is continued, viz. 


1 Gulf of Arabia, or Red Sea. 

2 Gulf of Persia. 

3 Cashmere, &c. including Punjab, &c. 

4 Coasts of Cutch and Scindy. 

5 Bassein and adjacent Villages. 

6 Goa, and the Coast of Concan. 


7 Pegu. 

8 Pulo Pinang, or Prince of Wales’s Island, 
and places to the Eastward. 

9 Batavia. 

10 China. 

11 Various places. 


Under the head of various places, are comprehended the Maidive and Laccadive Islands, Mosam- 
bique, and East Coast of Africa, New South W ales. Cape of Good Hope, Saint Helena, Stc. 

The whole of the, commerce of India, commonly called the country trade, is in the hands of indivi- 
duals, the East India Company never interfering, except sending cotton occasionally to China in theii’ 
Bombay and China ships, with a view of securing funds for tlie purchase of their teas at Canton. 

The accounts arc made up at all the Presidencies in Bengal sicca rupees, at the usual rates of ex- 
change, in order to consolidate the commerce of all parts of India under one head hereafter. As the entries 
of both imports and exports are verified by oath, and the duties moderate, the following statements may 
be considered accurate. 
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COMMERCE WITH LONDON. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure, exclusive of the East India Compan/s, 
imported into Bombay and Surat from London, in the years 1802 to 180G inclusive, likewise of the 
merchanclise and treasure exported from Bombay and Surat to London during the same period; together 
with a list of the articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS FROM LONDON. K.VPOUTS TO LONDON. 


V'rars 

Mcrchau.Usf, 

Treasure. 

Total. j 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 


Sicca Riippos. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Jiupees. | 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

i 15,00,969 

3,00,945 

18,01,014 

1802 

0,19,5.38“ 



6,19,538 

1803 

10,59,337 

1,93,748 

12,53,085 

1803 

6,70,400 



0,76,400 

1804 

13,70,504 

5,65,839 

19,42,403 

1804 

5,88,885 

■ 

5,88,885 

1805 

13,03,091 

0,35,535 

19,39,220 

1805 

7,80,008 



7,80,008 

1800 

20,04,314 

6,04,128 

27,28,442 

1800 

1 6,91,214 

— 

6,91,214 

Total. 

7.3,04,875 

23;00,195“ 

90;G5,070 1 

Total. 1 

1 .33,02,111 



1 31,02,011 


Ar ticks nf Import in 1805. 


Wearing Apparel^^».«^..^ Sicca Rupees 1,17,018 

Books 10,700 

Cutlery and hardwarc.^»..v^v..v%.w»..,*»..^v«... 50,310 

1 ,18,728 

C'arriages 0,210 

Cochineal 82,075 

Cordage 29,705 

(llass ware, and looking-glasses — 49,325 
Hosiery 5,207 

Haberdashery 10,202 

Jewellery 21,710 

Ironmongery 20,444 

Millinery 2,846 

IMalt li<piors 59,089 

Oilman’s stores. 12,862 
rerfumcry 9,445 

l*rovisions...».......»...-..>...»%%.%..»v^»%..»%»» 92,4-35 

Plate, and plated ware 8,035 

Quicksilver 48,385 

Saddlery, 32,225 
Saflron 38,58.'j 

Wines and spirits 1,75,418 

Metals 95,374 

Naval stores 26,815 

Stationary 1 1,807 

Small ai ticles, loo numerous to mention 1,49,404 

Merchandise 13,03,091 

rreasure 0,3.5, 5.'15 

Imports from London Sicca Rupees 1 9,39,220 


Articles of Export in 1805. 

Piece goods^w...^,^v%vv.^..^Sicca Rupees 4,040 

Imligo 2,478 

Cotton^.. — 5,88,725 

Elephants’ teeth 44,700 

Coffee 10,074 

Wine and spiritSv.v^,^v.w.«,^,.vw.vv^.-.«, 15,890 

Drugs 85,083 

Sundiies 28,478 


Exports to London Sicca Rupees 7,80,068 
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Value of imports into Bpmbay anti Surat from London, in 5 years, Sicca Rujices 73,04,675 
Ditto exports from ditto to ditto 33,02,111 

Imports exceed the exports 39,42,704 

Treasure imported during the above period 23,00,195 

Balance agaijist Bombay and Surat, in five years*^..*v**^>v.«v%v»v»»^v..^*Sicca Rupees 15,62,500 


Extract from the Act of 33d George III. chap. 52, reiative to the East India Trade. 

By the Act of 33d George III. chap. .52, the trade to India from London is opened to individuals, 
being British subjects. The following are the principal heads relative thereto, 

British subjects may export to India articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the Kuro- 
pean dominions of his Alajesty (except military stores, ammunition, masts, spars, cordage, anchors, pitch, 
tar, or copper), and may import from India any goods, &:c. (except calicoes, dimities, muslins, or other 
piece-goods, manufactured with silk or cotton, or with silk and cotton mixed, or with other mixed mate- 
rials). Licences may be granted by the Company to allow individuals to export and import the above ex- 
cepted articles; and if the Company do not supply the markets with a siitliciency of the excepted articles 
ot export and import, the Board of Commissioners may pernnt individuals to export and import such 
quantities as they may direct, under certain regulations; the excepted ai ticles exported, to be at the same 
rate of freight as the private trade of the same .season. 

All good.s imported in pi ivate trade to be secured in the Company's warehouses, and sold at their sales; 
when brought in for the owners, to be delivered as .soon as po.ssil)le alter the payment of the freight, and 
oUicr charges, without the payment of tlie gross amount of the goods sold. 

Goods to be registered previous to shipping, in books kept tbo Company, jlescribing the marks, 
numbers, and tonnage of every package. Goods either iji London or in India, without being .so 

registered, to be subject to seizure, and to the penalties of trading without the Company’s licenee. 

Goods imported and exported to be subject to the .same duties, &c. as the like articles of the (’ompanyy 
and to no other, except the Company’s charge of 3 per cent. The Company not answeral)le for embez- 
zlement, waste, losses, or damages of goods, on board ship, in their warehou.ses, or in the transit of 
the goods to or from the ships; but the Company'.s olTicers and servants, in charge of goods, or by 
whose means loss, &c. thereon is sustained, to be liable to answer for the same; and the Court of Direc- 
tors, on indemnity that the Company shall not suffer thereby, may deliver up their officer’s covenants 
&c. on which the owners of the goods so lost, may recover. 

The Company to provide 3000 tons of shipping for the export and import of private trade, which may 
be increa.sed or diminished by the direction of the Board of Controul, upon representation being made t<) 
them; but if the Court qf Directors think the Board order too large an increase, they may appeal to the 
King in council. 

In time of peace, to charge for freight on private goods £5 per ton out, and i?15 per ton home; and 
in time of war, or preparation for war, when the Company pay an increased rate ol' Ireight, they may 
charge the private traders in the same proportion, so long as the circumstances shall continue. No increase 
in the rate of freight to be made till the Court of Directors shall communicate their reasons for tlie same 
to the Board of Controul, and obtain their consent thereto, which rate may be also reduced or discontinued. 

In August, in every third year, the Court of Directors to consider whether any, and what abatement 
can be made in the rate of freight, and to certify the same to the Board of Contro.ul, whose orders are to 
regulate the rate to be charged. 

Persons intending to ship goods in private trade, to give notice thereof to tl»e Company’s Secretary in 
England belore tlie last day of August, specifying the destination of the tonnage, the goods recpiired, and 
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whon the goods will be ready ; to pay tlie freight before the I5th of September, except the Directors take 
security for the same, and before the 30th of October to deliver a list of the sorts and quantities of goods 
to be exported ; in default whereof, or if the goods are not ready in the limited time, the deposit, or se- 
curity, to be forfeited. And for goods to be shipped in India, notice is to be given within a time to be 
limited by the CTOvernments in India, to persons authorized by them fo receive the same, stating the sorts 
ajul quantities of goods, time when to l)e ready, and paying freight, or giving security for the payment 
of tlie same? in Great Britain: if the goods arc not provided in time, the deposits, or security, to be for- 
feited. If any tonnage required by private traders, shall remain unoccupied, the Company may apply the 
same without any allowance to the parties for whom it was allotted ; and if more tonnage should be re- 
quired than is allotted, the quantity allotted to be divided equally among the parties applying for the same. 

Civil servants, or jjersons licensed by the Company, if not under restrictions to the contrary, may act 
as con.signccs to private traders. If the Court of Directors do not license a sufficient number of persons 
lor that pur[K)8C, the Board of Controul, on representation being made to them, may order a sufficient 
number of free merchants to be licensed accordmgly ; such persons to be subject to the authority of the 
( h»mjiany, and not to reside more than ten miles from a principal settlement without permis.sion. 

The duty of .5 per cent, and charge of 2 per cent, on goods from India repealed, and a charge of 3 per 
cent, only substituted in lieu thereof. Not more than 5s. per ton to be charged by the Dast India Dock 
Company for dock rates, wharfage, cartage, &c. of private trade goods, which the East India Company 
is to pay, and deduct the same from the produce of such goods. 

EA»r laoiA IIovsEf 12M of November^ 1800. 

To'ms and Conditions und^r which the East^Tndia Company are willing to furnish tonnage, exclusive of that to he 
provided hy the Act of ihe 33d of His present Majesty, Cap, 52. 

I. That the application for tonnage be received on the brst Wednesday in the months of September, 
December, and March in each year, and that such applications be endorsed, « Private application for ton- 
nage;” and that any application made in the intermediate months, unless required by advertisement, will 
be considered only in the ensuing quarter. 

II. That all applications be made by the persons who actually ship goods, and not by any agent or 
clerk, and specify that the said goods are bona fde intended to be sent to India on account of the persons 
making the application, or on commission received from persons in India, whose names must be inserted in 
the applications; and the person making application, must engage to verify the same by affidavit, if so 
required by the Court of Directors. 

III. That every application do specify the tonnage of measurable and heavy goods respectively, the 
pai ticular articles of which each species of tonnage consists, the presidencies to which they are to be 
consigned, and the periods when the same will be ready to be shipped. 

IV. That no material deviation be permitted in the articles or tonnage specified in any request, after 
such request shall have been granted. 

V. That no application for a less quantity than one ton be granted. 

VI. That the Court of Directors, in order to encourage the export of a sufficient supply of neces- 
sary articles for consumption in India, do not intend to restrain the exportation wholly to the Act, which 
limits the articles to such as are of the growth, produce, or manufacture of Great Britain ; but the Court 
reserve to themselves the power oflimiting the exportation of articles which are not of the growth, produce, 
or mnnufaclurc of Great Britain, or the exportation of which by individuals is not permitted by the 
Act, to such quantities as the Court may judge proper. Aod they further reserve to themselves a 
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power to reduce the quantities of any particular description of goods applied for by any individual, which 
may appear to them to operate to the exclusion of oUters. 

VII. That not more tlian fifty chests of wine, or fifty hogsheads of beer belonging to one i>crson be 
laden on any ship. 

VIII. That the tonnage of wine, or chests of liquor on freight, be calculated at two chests, containing 
twelve dozen quart bottles each to the ton, and not at tlu'ee chests to the ton, as has occasionally been the 
practice heretofore. 

IX. That the tonnage of carriages on freight be calculated as follows, viz. 

A coach, or barouche 10 tons. 

Chariot — — S ditl(j. 

Phaeton 6 ditto. 

Curricle 4-i ditto. 

Two-wheel chaise 2 ditto. 

X. That not more tlian two four-wheel carriages, or four two-wheel carriages*, be laden Ott any ship, 
ttor any one house be permitted to ship more than one carriage on each ship. 

XI. That if quicksilver be allowed to be shipped on freight, no expence or ri.sk thereby be incurred 
by the Company or owners of the ship. 

XII. That the peace rate of freight for goods shipped in England on extra shii)s, for India, be at a 
rate not exceeding £5 per ton; and that such additional freight be paid for goods shipped in England in war, 
as the circumstances of the time may render necessary. 

XIII. That the peace rate of freight homeward shall not exceed =C11 per ton; and that such additional 
freight be paid on goods laden in India on extra ships, in %var, os the circumstances of the time may render 
necessary. 

Paragraphs XIV. to XVIII. arc regulations respecting Madeira wine, already detailed page 6. 

XIX. That all persons do make a deposit in the Company’s treasury, within fifteen days after their 
requests to ship goods or wine shall have been granted by the Court of Directors, of the amount of freight 
chargeable on sucli goods or wine, at the rates above mentioned, under the regulations of the act. 

XX. That the Court of Directors do reserve to themselves tlie right of allotting to any ol’ the ships in 
their service, bound to tlie respective place.s of consignment, the good.s or wine in such proportions as they 
may think proper ; at tlie same time, the Court will endeavour to comply, as far as circumstances will 
admit, with the particular wishes of the proprietors, respecting the shipping of their goods or wine. 

XXI. That if the goods allotted, as before mentioned, he not sent on board the ships previous to tlie 
day appointed by the Court for the .ships clearing out at the Custom-house, the freight paid on sucli goods 
shall be forfeited. 

XXII. That should the produce of such goods or wine be paid into the Company’s treasury, at either 
of the three Presidencies, or Bencoolen, bills will be granted on the Court of Directors, on the terms of 
the season allowed to other Individuals. 

XXIII. That the proprietors of goods shall be exactly on a similar footing with the Company, in 
respect to shoii; delivery, as is contained in the temvi and conditions under which the ships shall have been 
engaged. 

XXIV. That each shipper of goods, jointly with the Company, shall be entitled to all allowances for 
ship damages and .short delivery, not exceeding £4- per ton on their respective tonnage, tliat is to say, 
£ 4 per ton to such persons who occupy the like proportion of tonnage out and home, whether the damage 
he on the outward or homeward goads, and per ton on the outward good.s, and the like sum on 

Bb 
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the homeward goods, when they belong to different proprietors, averaging on the whole at tlie rate of £5 
per ton on the builder’s measurement, agreeably to the terms under which the ships shall have been engaged. 

X.XV, That in all other cases, the owners of goods will be subject to the same decisions and determi- 
nations only, as the Company themselves are liable to. 

XXVI. That the tonnage of all goods (except the articles before mentioned) be calculated according 
to the computation of tonnage used by the Company. 

XXVTI. That three days at least shall be appointed by the Court for shipping goods on board of each 
ship, appointed to carry out the same, an<l that public notice shall be given, at least three days before such 
day of shipping, by the officer for private trade, outwards. 

XXVIII. That not any order will be given by the officer in the private trade, outwards, for goods 
allowed to be shipped on freight, until the several persons who are permitted to export the same, shall 
have delivered into the office an exact account of the tonnage of each article, which they have been allowed 
to ship. 

XXIX. That before any goods shall be shipped, the same shall be registered with the officer for pri- 
vate trade, outwards, in books to be kept by him for that purpose, which registry shall describe the marks 
nnd numbers of each bale or package of goods to be shipped, and the amount of the whole tonnage allowed 
to the person so shipping, and all goods which shall be shipped, without being so registered, will be consi- 
dered as goods illicitly shipped, and the goods will be subject to such seizure and forfeitures, and the 
owners, shippers, and agents concerned therein, to such forfeitures and penalties, as any person shall be 
subject to by law, for carrying on trade to and from the East Indies without the Company’s licence. 

XXX. That the said officer for private trade, outwards, upon such registry as aforesaid, shall give 
an order or licence, under his hand, for the shipping of sucli goods, which licence, together with the goods, 
shall be carried to the East India wharf, to the proper officers there, who shall examine the same, to see 
that the packages contain only the sorts of goods of which notice shall have been given, and that they do 
not exceed in tonnage the (juantlty of goods allowed to such shipper; and all goods exceeding the allowed 
tonnage shall be returned and taken back, unless the Committee of Shipping of the said Company, upon spe- 
cial ajiplicotion, shall sec fit to allow the shipping thereof, which it shall be competent for them to do> 
upon previous payment of double freight for the additional quantity of goods shipped, exceeding the quan- 
tity appertaining to such shipper as aforesaid, if the same shall amount to one ton or upwards, or single 
freight if under one ton. 

XXXI. That after the goods shall have been examined as aforesaid, the same shall be sent from the 
East India wharf, on board of hoys to be employed by the Company, the water-ride charges and hoyage 
being previously paid by the owner of the said goods, in default of which payment the goods may be 
stopped. 

XXXII. That on the goods being shipped, bills of lading shall be signed for the same, in triplicate, 
by the commander or purser, which shall be delivered to the shipper of the goods, or his agent, the persons 
wlio sign such bills of lading, being allowed, if they think proper, to add the following memorandum, in 
regard to tlie delivery of the goods at their consigned port, viz. To be delivered at the consigned port, 
“ provided the destination of the ship shall not be changed by tlie East India Company, or their agents 
“ abroad, or by the act of any of His Majesty’s officers.’' 
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EUROPEAN COMMODITIES SUITABLE TO THE BOMBAY MARKET, 

Taken Jrom Indents received at various Periods from Bomhayy which Commodities form the Investments of the 
Commanders and Officers of the Companjfs Shipsy and the Cargoes of such Country Ships as have hem 
pei'mitted to load from London to Bombay. 

ALE AND PORTER. 

100 dozen bottled ale 
100 ditto porter 
24 ditto Burton nle 

ANCHORS AND GRAPNELS. 

6 of each, weighing 2 cwt. each 6 of each, weighing 31 cwt. each 

6 ditto 21 ditto 6 ditto 4 ditto 

6 ditto 3 ditto 0 ditto 5 ditto 


00 liogsheads pale ale 
20 butts ditto 
8 hogsheads porter 


20 cwt. milk white beads, small size 
20 crystal ditto ..v«^«wvvv.^ditto 
10 orange ditto «....^....««....«v..«ditto 
1000 lbs. transparent red plain beads 


2000 bunches transparent gi*een beails 
4000 bunches milk white ditto 
2000 ditto orange colour ditto 
1000 ditto ruby beads, 12 strings each 


BLACKING AND BRUSHES. 


12 gross blacking cakes, in paper 
1 0 ditto blacking balls, small 
30 ditto ditto, large 


10 gross heel balls, small 
10 dittOv«w.^w..««^large 
30 dozen sets shoe brushes, 3 in a set 


BRASIERY. 


5 gross brass drawer handles to pattern No. 615 

3 ditto commode ditto>w.««%«««««v««v.v«vvw.697 
2 dozen plated handles ditto 

10 sets writing desk furniture 617 

1 gross lackered lion masks and ringSwB 591 
1 ditto bronzed 

1 ditto knobs for drawers 491 

1 ditto lackered ditto*»..^v.v^.^»..i^*v.^....»..*»ditto 

4 ditto bed caps 649 

2 ditto brass lifting handleSvw....«««v...««>«*^S 602 

10 ditto brass screw rings and knobs 128 

12 ditto escutcheons to pattem.^....^>v^^^^T 414 
20 dozen brass butt hinges, ditto.^»>*v«-.^*%C 668 
20 ditto brass hinges, ditto 711 


24 dozen brass drawer locks. No. 702 to 770 
36 ditto brass thumb locks 780 to 792 


2 gross lamp hooks, eachw^^vw* 

793 to 798 

12 sets brass castors«%v»»«ww««*%v» 

X493 

6 dozen brass beer cocks 

S 714 

12 ditto 

S 719 

36 ditto brass bureau lunges..»*w» 

V 700 to 706 

18 ditto card table ditto 

V 717 to 721 

6 ditto sets table fostenings^w.^^ 

V 729 to 732 

20 gross brass curtain rings 

S 162 

4 ditto hooks and eyes 

S 171 

1 ditto tea table bells 

J 119 

2 ditto brass till locks%%««»«.^«.>« 

749 

1 ditto bookcase locksvw%*%»>w»% 

733 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 

6 Portuguese and English Dictionaries 
2 Persian and English ditto 
20 sets Ephemeris, if lately published 
20 sets Requisite Tables 
2 sets British Classics neatly bound 
2 ditto British Poets ditto 
2 ditto Hume and Smollett's England 

1 £ncyclop«edia Britannica 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

100 pairs military boots, large si2es 3 dozen pairs dress shoes, full size 

6 dozen pairs Hessian boots, ditto 6 ditto undress ditto 

2 ditto fashionable jockey ditto 3 ditto Morocco slippers, ditto 

1 ditto strong shooting shoes Ladies' and children’s shoes £30 

BUTTONS. 

6 gross captain's L 719 

3 ditto ditto each, jacket and breast ditto 

4 ditto masters' coats L 720 

2 ditto ditto, jacket and breast ditto 
2 ditto pursers’ coats L 722 

1 ditto ditto, each jacket and breast ditto 

CABINET WARE. 

24 mahogany writing desks, No. 792 6 wainscot tool che8ts..^vw*^No. 190 

24 2 mahogany ditto 192 

6 ladies’ toilette glasses 1 joiner’s chest of tools 195 

COCHINEAL. 

1000 lbs. large black grain cochineal, free from all kind of smell, in small casks. 

COTTON GOODS. 

50 pieces jacconot muslin<>v.^^^^^^ G 750 50 pieces white handkerchiefs with border, 0 3 

50 ditto G 751 15 dozen pulicat handkerchiefs 0 22 

50 ditto G 752 12 pieces checked musUn...w»v%»«^»*«wkv%»* N 40 

25 ditto Japan muslin N 17 50 ditto fasliionable chintz for ladies 

25 ditto N 20 15 ditto furniture chintz 

25 ditto N 21 1 dozen cotton counterpanes 

50 ditto veined Japan muslin N 32 20 pieces bed ticken, fine 

20 ditto Sannoes each^^N 36, N 37, N 38 30 ditto white muslinets.^wk»»vv^.»,^^^„^^ 39 

10 ditto white corduroy, narrow cord 30 ditto plain dimities 217 


100 gross button8..««««v««.^w%«v% No. 69 C 


50 dittos 70 C 

24 gross plain gilt coats L 707 

12 ditto jackets ditto 

12 ditto breast ditto 


24 ditto plated sugar-loaf buttons L 803 


3 Bell's British Theatre 
New Publications on Ship-building i?20 
Ditto, relative to India Affairs*«.».^v.. 20 
Ditto, Medical and Law Booksvw*«.v^ 10 
New and approved Novels*w,^»»v^^ 20 
Ditto Persian or Arabic Books 10 
Army and Navy Lists, last published 5 
Magazines and Reviews, ditto%v**%%w.l0 
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CLOTHS AND CASIMERES. 


100 yards best scarlet superfine cloth 
60 ditto royal blue ditto 
50 ditto French grey ditto 
12 pair fine large blankets 


20 coat lengths, fashionable colours 
3 pieces black superfine casiniere 
6 ditto white ditto 

12 ditto Welch flannel, 3s. to 5s. per yard 


Cloth being supplied to the military and Company’s servants from thcii’ warehouses here, at a small 
advance upon the prime cost, this article is seldom in mudi demand. 


CONFECTIONARY. 


48 dozen cherry brandy In half chests 
24< ditto raspberry ditto««..w.^ditto 
20 cases bottled fruits, each 3 dozen 
12 jars each Gibs, raspberry jam 
6 ditto ditto red currant jelly 

3 ditto ditto black ditto 

4 ditto ditto strawberries 


6 dozen pints capillairc 
3 ditto orgeat 
3 ditto red currant shrub 
24 pint decanters peppermint th'ops 
24 ditto ScoteJj carraways 
24 bottles brandy fruits 
3G ditto assorted comfits 


CLARET. 


12 whole chests and 24 half chests from those houses whose wine is in most repute at Bombay, 

CUTLERY. 


30 gross penknives, pattern No. 862 

30 ditto 866 

20 gross fine scissars, pattern ....No 928 

30 ditto 869 


30 ditto 871 

25 ditto 872 

20 ditto.........™.™^^^^ 934 

20 ditto 874 j 

15 ditto — 875 1 

10 ditto 880 

10 ditto 881 

20 ditto. n,n...Lx ,.936 

20 ditto.. 948 

3 ditto large 8ci88ars.w....w.vw.....963 

10 ditto 885 

10 fifin 

20 ditto razors .......B 177 

10 ditto 887 

10 ditto 892 

10 ditto 893 

10 ditto 894 

10 ditto™™™™..™. 896 

20 ditto pocket-knives........ 843 844 

2 ditto cork8crew3................ijj 7112 

1 ditto boot-hooks................Z 7116 

20 ditto brass stamped knives Z 7102-8 

2 ditto oyster knives ■■t..t.c\.841 

36 dozen best ivory table knives and forks 630 

36 ditto desserts 

36 pair carvers to correspond ........^^..<....630 

36 dozen black handled knives and fork8.»..639 

36 ditto desserts 

24 pair best patent razor.s ..............22 

24 one blade penknives............v......23 

24 three blade dItto.......................,27 

10 gross buffalo cutteaux 7126 ' 

20 ditto ditto v™™™™...Z 7128 
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CARDS. 

C gross best Mogul cards, in 2 gross boxes 

1 2 gi’oss best Harry cards, in 1 gross boxes 


CORKS. 

400 gross wine corks, large and round 

1 12 cakes cork for bungs. Sec. 

400 ditto beer corks ditto 

1 10 gross small corks for pliials, &c. 


G 

8 

100 

80 

100 

60 

24 

36 


EARTHEN WARE. 


large table services, brown lined 

ditto or cream colour 

dozen plain plates 

ditto soup ditto 

cKlto dessert ditto 

ditto small cheese ditto 

nests dishes, 5 in a nest 

soup tureens with dishes 


72 sauce tureens with dishes 
72 butter boats and plates 
100 wash-hand basons and guglets 
20 dozen hot water plates 
6 dozen oval dishes, 3 sizes 
40 pairs curry dishes and covers 
6 dozen baking dishes, 3 sizes 
6 dozen salad bowls of sizes 


ENAMELLED BOXES. 


25 dozen, no Ggures, same as No. 4860 

25 ditto-.*^ 4863 

25 ditto..^ 4866 

25 ditto»«»'««‘««%%%wwv%«%««v%'v«v%'v»'vw«vk4868 
25 ditto»v»«v«v»««%«wv^«v.«v*%w%««w»-wv4869 


25 dozen, no figures, same as No. 4870 
25 ditto-^..^..^>^v»»>^...>^ww>v»->v^vv487 1 

25 dittos ^*.v^4872 

25 4876 

25 ditto%v»^»^%fww»'»%»vy»wv»v»wwvv»v»%4877 


ENGINES. 

6 common size ship’s fire engines, complete, with hoses, leather buckets, &c. 


FEATHERS. 

Hackle feathers for the Company’s troops on this establishment, according to the Regulation, £50, 


GUNS AND PISTOLS. 


G fowling-pieces, single barrelled, each in a 
case, with apparatus 
6 ditto double ditto 


12 pair plain pistols in maliogany casea 
12 ditto brass barrelled ditto in ditto 
12 boxes spare instnunents, &;c. 


GUNPOWDER. 

5 half-barrels patent gunpowder in one pound papers, and 5 half-barrels in half-pound canisters. 
This must be landed with tlie ship’s gunpowder, and sent to the Company’s magazine at Bombay. 

GARDEN SEEDS. 

It fresh and good, will always sell. In the event of a ship calling at the Cape outward bound, 
garden seeds from tlience are an acceptable article in all parts of India. 
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GLASS 

48 nests vase lamps, 3 in a nett, plated mountings 
12 dozen spare tumblers for the above 
3 ditto spare chains to hang tumblers 
18 nests brass mounted globe lamps, with chains 
and tumblers 

6 nests green lamps with glass bottoms and chains 
42 pairs cut oval butter pots of sizes, with tops 
36 ditto plain round ditto 
24 dozen cut fluted wineglasses 
24 dozen plain ditto 
24 dozen finger cups, polished bottoms 
24 dozen ditto purple and green 
12 dozen blue Monteiths, or wine coolers 
12 dozen ditto purple and green 
6 ricldy cut hookah bottoms 
6 dozen cut muffineers with silver tops 
24 plated cruet frames of 6, 7, and 8 bottles 
60 pair glass feet pillar shades, with drops, &c. 
dO ditto smaller ditto for card tables 
60 ditto cut glass candlesticks 
100 ditto cut white glass cups and saucers 
100 ditto plain ditto 
24 dozen rose water bottles, 3 colours 


WARE. 

24 dozen small 4 pint mugs, with handles 

24 ditto larger ditto 

80 India table shades, each 61bs. 

1 chest brass bottom cabin lamps 
12 pair plated chamber candlesticks, with shades 
12 ditto sliding shade ditto 
12 dozen egg cups, blue, purple, and grecu 
12 ditto cut fluted claret glasses 
12 ditto plain ditto 
G ditto cut fluted jelly glasses 
6 ditto rather larger 
10 ditto cut oval saltcellars 
4 chests plated wall shades, single branches 
6 ditto double ditto, 

12 pair plated double branch cut pillar shades, 
engraved borders, and spare shades 
24 dozen ink and sand glasses 
G ditto green hock glasses 
50 ditto plain saltcellars with legs 
50 ditto common tumblers 
100 ditto small wine glasses 
2 ditto plain decanters 
2 ditto cut ditto 


HATS. 

G dozen gentlemen’s fashionable round hats 
2 ditto cocked ditto 

6 ditto children’s hats, different sizes and colours 
1 ditto ladies’ ditto 

HABERDASHERY. 

25 lbs. blue thread 20 gross shirt buttons 

15 ditto each red and black 30 thousand Whitechapel needles assorted 

20 ditto of threads from No. 10 to 40 assorted 50 dozen white tapes, diff erent breadths 

60 dozen white bobbin 12 pieces black hair ribbon 

60 lbs. mixed pins Fashionable ribbons, narrow jPIO 

HARDWARE. 


4 dozen common hats, 4s, to 5s. each 
4 ditto 6s. to ds. 

4 ditto JO to 12 
2 ditto boys’ hats, 2 in a nest 


10 thousand fish hooks No. 27 to 41 
20 thousand ditto «v,««««w.^42 to 50 
60 dozen japanned ink stands. No. 444 
3 ditto pairs of chambers bellows 
1000 feet plated mouldings, No. 3622 


12 dozen brass compasses 
6 ditto barber’s hones assorted 
12 sets leather backgammon tables 
2 sets chess boards and men complete 
4 cwt. of brass wire for Venetians 
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HOSIEHY. 


50 dbzcn white cotton pantaloon stockings 
50 ditto superfine ditto 
20 ditto worsted stockings 
10 ditto ditto 

12 ditto ladies’ fine cotton stockings 
6 ditto ladies’ silk ditto, laced clocks 

2 ditto black ditto 

3 ditto men’s half silk hose 


12 dozen men’s cotton night caps 
2t ditto gentlemen’s gloves 

2 ditto tlcecy-hosiery shirts 

1 fiitto»^..,^.wditto*^*^»drawers 
6 ditto gentlemen’s silk hose 

3 ditto black ditto 

1 ditto cotton pantaloon pieces 
6 ditto children’s cotton stockings 


IRON, STEEL, &c. 


10 tons English iron, 2 to 3 in. flat bars 
2 ditto bar iron, I inch square bars 
a ditto Swedish dKto 
5 ditto butt Jioops 
1 0 cw't. rivets for hoops 
5 tons of steel in faggots, 9 to 12 bars each. 


5 tons Swedish steel in tubs 
2 ditto iron plate, 34 by 24 in. at 41b. eacli 
2 ditto ditto, 4, 5, and 6 plates to the cw t. 

1 ditto ditto, thin, 20 to 24 inches .square 

2 tons each, 12d. 20d. 24d. and 30d. nails 
1 ton each, 4d. Gd. 8d. and lOd. ditto 


IRONMONGERY. 


24 dozen H L hinges, each 6 to 12 inches 
12 ditto H hinges 6 to 12 ditto 
50 gross each 4 inch and I inch screws 
100 ditto 4 inch and ditto 
50 dozen portmanteau padlocks 
12 ditto double bolt ditto 
12 ditto spring rat traps 
12 ditto wood mouse traps 
48 ditto iron chest handles 

LEAD, LEAD 

10 tons red lead in kegs of 2 cwt. each 

2 ditto white lead,.., ,...„,,ditto 

10 «litto pig lead in large slabs 
2 ditto sheet lead, thin sheets 


48 dozen 3 square files, 3 to 6 inches 
24 ditto flat ditto 
12 ditto round ditto 
12 ditto half round ditto 
6 ditto flat rasps ditto 
12 polished hand vices 
6 dozen bench vices 
6 ditto iron screw plates 
3 ditto flat irons 

SHOT, &c. 

3 tons patent shot, as under; 

No. 1 23 4 5 0 7 8910 1112 

Cwt. G 4 4 4 4 4 C 20 2 2 2 2 


LUSTRES. 


10 pair diamond cut lustres with G branches, en- 
graved shades, 12 inches long 6 broad 
10 pair ditto, with 5 branches ditto 
2 pair ditto with 4 lights ditto 

LACE, GOLD 

75 dozen rich silver bullion, 3 inches 
75 ditto gold ditto— inches 
100 yards rich gold Russia bnud 
200- ditto silver ditto 


2 pair 6-light lustres, neat ornamented plain 

shades, spare furniture, &c. 

4 four light ditto, ditto 

1 eight ditto, ditto 

AND SILVER. 

3 dozen rich gold epaulets, twisted bullion 
6 ditto silver ditto ditto 

2 ditto sword knots 

1 ditto regimental sashes 
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ROOKING GLASSES. 


& pairs looking glasses, plain gold frames, 84 
inches by 48 inches 


10 pairs ditto. 
15 pairs ditto 
10 ditto ditto 
5 ditto ditto 


. 72 by 4« 
. 36 by 24 
30 by 18 
. 30 by 16 


20 dozen oval gilt brass framed looking glasses, 
5643, 1053, 4343 

10 ditto 4353, 3053 

15 ditto 427, 527, 627 

1000 plates looking glass, without frames, 10 inches 
by 8, carefully packed 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


2 middling size sextants, established maker 
6 good plain quadrants, ditto 
1 dozen handsome opera glasses 
1 ditto ship's compasses 
1 azimuth compass 


3 sets ship-builders' instruments 

2 tlozcn telescopes, each No. 3762 to 3768 

4 ditto prospect glasses, No. 3769 to 3770 
1 ditto day and night glasses 

3 small pocket compasses 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


2 organs, each three spare barrelsi the tunes 
new and approved 
2 piano-fortes, strong and plain 
2 harps, with spare strings 


New published music JPIO 
3 Potter’s patent German flute* 

6 sets Instructions for the German Flute 
1 set of instruments for a regimental band 


OILMAN’S STORES. 


100 hams, small size, under 12 lbs. each 
20 barrels Jew beef, each about 14 piece* 
10 tierces prime India beef 
5 ditto ditto pork 
20 quarter cases pickles 
4 half chests fish sauces 
100 pine-apple cheeses 
50 Berkely ditto 

4 quarter casks white wine viAegar 
1 2 kegs pickled herrings 


20 kegs tongues, 1 dozen in each 
20 ditto pickled salmon 
10 ditto salted ditto 
24 dozen French olives, in half tbests 
6 ditto Spanish, ditto 
24 ditto pints capers, ditto 
6 ditto mushrooms, ditto 
24 dozen best mustard, in pounds and | lbs. 
6 ditto salad oil in pints 
3 quarter coses anchovies 


ORSIDUE, &c. 


500 lbs. orsiduc, 25 to 28 leaves to a pound, each 
box 25 lbs. BO other sort will answer 


2000 packets common gold leaf 
500 sheets thin yellow foil 


PAINTERS’ COLOURS. 


•loo gallons linseed oil, in small jars 
50 gallons spirits of turpentine 
5 cwt. black paint, ground 
56 lbs. verdigrease 


10 cwt. prepared white lead 
10 cwt. rosin 

56 lbs. patent yellow paint 
20 cwt. yellow ochre 


C c 
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6 dozen pints lavender water 
1 2 ditto half pints ditto 
2‘t ditto ditto Hungary water 
4 ditto ditto honey water 

2 ditto ar(|uebusade 

3 ditto milk of roses 
3 ditto s))irits of liartshom 

3 ditto ditto of lavender 

4 ditto smelling salts 
12 ditto essence peppermint, glass stoppers 


PERFUMERY. 

24 sets tooth brushes 
12 boxes Naples soap 
100 lbs. Windsor soap 
6 cwt. common ditto 
6 dozen dressing combs 
3 ditto small tooth ditto 
3 ditto soap boxes, with brushes 
100 lbs. violet hair powder 

6 dozen pots Jamaica pomatum 
3 ditto Velno's vegetable syrup 


PLATE AND JEWELLERY. 


12 pair neat silver bracket candlesticks 
1 neat silver teapot and basons, complete 
6 dozen silver table spoons 

3 ditto dessert 
6 ditto tea ditto 

4 pair plated curry dishes 


1 dozen fashionable shoe buckles 

2 ditto ladies’ thimbles 

1 ditto fasliionable gold watch chains 

2 ditto marriage rings 

3 ditto broaches 
Fashionable and neat jeweller}’', 


SADDLERY. 


12 light dragoon saddles, bridles, kc. complete 
6 hunting saddles and bridles 
2 dozen watering bridles 

2 ditto plated snaflle ditto 

3 ditto best white surcingles 

2 ditto best brown martingales 
C ditto sets curry combs, brushes, &c. 


6 pair of harness complete, No. 2008 
12 single ditto 2010 

3 single ditto^..^ — ^^^^2013 

8 pairs plated lamps.w..»,.«....^»^.«.v^...,^^2292 

4 dittov^^ 2267 

3 dozen whips of No. 8731, 2, and 3 

1 ditto each No. 8735, 6, and 7 


STATIONERY. 


5 reams imperial paper 
10 ditto royal 
1.5 ditto medium 
30 ditto demy 
i(X) ditto foolscap 

50 ditto thick 4to. post, part gilt, part wove 

50 thin ditto, ditto 

50 ditto tlnck and thin 8vo. ditto 

2 ditto demy extra )narbJe 

3 ditto foolscap ditto 

2 ditto large bunk post folio 


30 reams yellow wove printing demy 

2 ditto blossom* blotting 
10,000 large clarified quills 

100 boxes mixed wafers 

3 sets merchant’s account books 
12 lbs. sealing wax, red and black 
20 dozen black ink powders 

(> ditto red ditto 
12 ditto London spelling books 
12 ditto slates of 3 sizes 
Slate pencils in proportion 
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19 copper screvr pumps for ships 
94< grindstones, of sizes 
6 dozen 3 thread log-lines 
12 ditto marline and houseline 
3 ditto hand lines 
3 ditto deep sea lines 
12 ditto sewing twine 


SHIP-CIIANDLERY. 

50 binnacle glasses 

2 pieces mixed fearnought 
13 ditto red buntui 

3 ditto each, white and blue ditto 
6 dozen halt' hour glasses 

3 ditto minute and half minute glasses 
G ditto tar and paint brushes 


TIN WARE AND IRON WARE. 


1 dozen tea kettles, each 3, 4, and 6 quarts 

1 ditto copper ditto 3, 4, and 6 quarts 

2 ditto tin coffee pots 

1 ditto chocolate pots 

3 ditto block tin saucepans, of sizes 
3 ditto dish covers in nests 

2 ditto japanned ditto 

2 ditto iron tea kettles, 1st. 2d and 3d size 

3 ditto small tin shaving pots 


3 dozen tin saucepans of size* 

2 ditto copper ditto 

1 ditto stew pans ditto 
6 fish kettles, of sizes 
6 dozen tin pattypans 

2 ditto pudding moulds 
2 ditto japanned teapots 
2 ditto cofl'ee biggins 

48 tin speaking trumpets, of sizes 


TIN PLATES. 


30 boxes tin plates, 225 sheets each 10 boxes double 225 sheets, each plate 15 hj 10 

30 ditto common thin plates inches, and to weigh 1 1 oz. each 


1000 lbs. shag tobacco, in pound papers 
500 Alloa ditto in :11b. ditto 


TOBACCO. 

1 250 lbs. common pigtail, in lib. rolls. 
100 fine ladies ditto 


5000 feet best crown glass, 6 by 4 inches 
4000 8 by G ditto 

3000 ditto--,.-.---.---.^ 10 by 8 ditto 


WINDOW GLASS. 

18 plates plate glass, 16 by 12 inches 
.36 ditto-^—- 1 4 by 10 
36 ditto by 8 


WATCHES. 


5 pair double gilt watches with seconds 
5 ditto silver watches, double cases 
2 chronometers, good maker, not too dear 


3 fashionable ladies’ watches, chains, &c. 

4 ditto gentlemen’s gold watches 
Watch glasses, large size £3 


100 gross Dutch tobacco pipes 
3 spars for topmasts and topsail yards 
Toys for children, mostly tin, .£’30 
100 lbs. saffron, free from oil 
2000 lbs. quicksilver, in iron bottles 
6 half chests Port wine in quarts 
6 ditto in pints 
6 ditto hock 

6 ditti^ cider ; ' ; 

’6 ditto perry ‘ ' 


SUNDRIES. 

200 deals from 2 to 3 inche.s thick 
2 fashionable gigs, cheap maker 
10 pieces French cambrics 
Fashionable millinery £50 
24 camblet boat cloaks 
24 ditto coats 

12 pair fine blankets of sizes 
20 pieces fine Irish linens 
10 kegs pearl barley, j cwt. 

10 ditto curranta ditto 
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PRICE CURRENT OF EUROPEAN GOODS AT BOMBAY. 

P. C. signifies prime cost. N. D. no demand. 


SPFXIFS or GOODS. | 

HOW SOLD. 

A, ( Ho"tihea<l.s 

1 Bottles 1 

Anchors and grapnels 

{ Glass, small size-. 

Jieads 4 Seed ^ 

(Ruby 

Blacking and brushes. 

Blocks 

Books and Parnphlct8...v..................^... 

Boots and shoes 

Rupees per hhd...... 

Ditto per dozen ..... 

Ditto })er cwt. ....... 

Ditto per bunch .... 

Per cent, advance .. 
Ditto 

Ditto ......A^........ 

Buttons . ..................................... 

Buntin, of' colours.......................... 

Brandy { ciLy and Kos|d.;ny ..'ll 
Cables, IG to 20 inches........ ............ 

Cabinet wai'c, desks, &c. ................ 

Cochineal ..................................... 

Ditto ........... 

Ditto ................ 

Rupees ix r gallon.. 
Ditto per dozen .... 

Ditto per cwt. ..i... 
Per cent, advance .. 
Rupees per lb. 

Chinte and Muslinets ................ 

Per cent, advance .. 

Canvas, all numbers ........................ 

Cards, playing...v.....-....v«,v....^........ 

Claret -..M...'.......'... ................. ....... 

Cloths and casimero .............i^....,.... 

Rupees j)er bolt v... 
Per cent, advance .. 
Rupees per dozen .. 
Per cent, advance .. 

r Sheet ............................ 

per niaund of 37 i lbs. 
Ditto .... .......... 

I Plate.....................v.....v.. 

Copper < Sheathing .....^.......-.........v. 

1 Japan ........................... 

1 Nails and holts 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ..-A............. 

Corks 

Rupees per gross .. 
Per cent, advance ... 

Confectionary ................................ 

Ditto ................ 

Cordage, small to 3 inches................. 

Rupees per cwt,.... 

(’otton screws ............................... 

Carpeting......,..«....-..........^......^.. 

C ider ..-A...................................... 

Per cent, advance .. 
Ditto 

Rupees per dozen.. 

Deal planks.................................. 

t Fire.............................. 

Per cent, advance 
Ditto .................. 

l',ngiues 

Ditto 

Enamelled boxes ...-A........................ 

Ditto ................. 

Feathers, military...^^.................... 

Gin, in large cases ........................ 

Garden seetls. 

(lUns ind pistols .......................... 

Ditto ................ 

Rupees per case .... 

Per cent, advance .. 
Ditto 

Gunpowder, patent ......... — ..... 

rWare, plain .................... 

Glass 4 Window .......................... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ......... 

^ T.ooking.... ...... 

Ditto 

Gold and silver thread 

jDlttO 


i 1808. 1 

1800. 1 

1 1810. 

Jan. ft 

July 1ft 

Jiin. a. 

July 

Jan ■ 

July 7.‘ 

125 

140 

130 

100 

90 

90 

9 

10 

15 

9 

8 

9 

23 

24 

25 

! 25 

25 

25 

44 

55 

60 

45 

50 

60 

.? ! 

*4 


N. D. 

i ' 

N. D. 

4 

i 


N. D. 

1 

4 

N. D. 

X 

15 

15 

10 

10 

N. D. 

P.C. 

P.C. 

N. D. 

N.D. 

N. D. 

N. D. 

P.C. 

N. D. 

P.C. 

P.C. i 

25 

30 

30 

N. I). 

20 

15 

30 

20 

30 

N. 1). 

N.D. 

N. D. 

10 

N. D. 

N.D. 

N. D. 

N. D. 

10 

N. D. 

N.D. 

15 

N. I). 

N. D. 

N. D. 

It) 

N. D. 

10 

N. 1). 

N. D. 

4 i 

3[ 

4 

4 

14 

16 

18 

14 

13 

16 

30 

N. D. 

30 

30 

30 

40 

20 

20 

20 

25 

N. D. 

30 

20 

171 

21 

21 

21 

24 

i 

j 

1 

i 

1 

1 

20 

20 

P.C. 

40 

N. D. 

20 

P.C. 

N. D. 

P.C. 

PC. 

N. D. 

P.C. 

32 

30 

P.C. 

27 

30 

27 

30 

10 

20 

P.C. 

P.C. 

15 

24 

N. 1). 

30 

40 

48 

42 

10 

10 

15 

20 

20 

15 

26 

26 

23 

26 

26 

22 

26 

26 

22 

23 

21 

23 

.‘10 

33 

29 

25 

20 

21 

24 

24 

21. 

22 

22 

23 

30 

26 

25 

18 

17 

18 

11 


5 

4 

4 1 

3 

t 


P.C. 

15 

i N. D. 1 

P.C. 

N. D. 

.N. D. 

P.C. 

PC. 

N. D. 

N. D. 

33 

30 

35 

35 

36 

40 

N. D. 

N D. 

N. D. 

P. C. 

N. D. 

N. D. 

N. D. 

N.D. 

P.C. 

P.C, 

I N. D. 

P.C. 

12 

10 

12 

10 

1 12 

12 

25 

PC. 

25 

25 

P.C. 

25 

10 

15 

25 

25 

P.C. 

25 

10 

15 

20 

i 25 

P.C. 

30 

20 

1 20 

25 

P.C. 

P.C. 

20 

P.C. 

' N. D. 

P. C. 

N.D. 

N. D. 

N. D. 

24 

25 

28 

30 

25 

27 

1 60 

1 40 

i 10 

30 

30 

20 

P.C. 

N. D. 

20 

PC. 

20 

P. C. 

P.C. 

10 

> 20 

20 

25 

30 

i 20 

L 20 

1 25 

20 

20 

10 

25 

20 

20 

20 

P.C. 

10 

20 

20 

1 25 

25 

P.C. 

15 

jN.D. 

P.C. 

P.C. 

15 

P.C. 

1 P.C. 
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SPECIES OF GOODS. 


Gold And silver bullion..^ 
Hams . 

Hats... 


Haberdashery . 

Hawse rs..«,.« 

Herrings 
Hock 
Hosiery .. 

J ewellerj' 

{ SwedLsh r 
English broad . 
square bars . 

Hoops 

Ironmongery, hinges, &€...« 
Padlocks, locks, &c. 
f Pigs 

fud ‘z:™™— :r 

^ White 

f Irondon particular 
jMadeiraK Market 
( India 

Lace, gold and 

IMathematical instruments.......*.....^ 

Musical instruments ..................... 

Millinery ............................. v.. 

Nails, 01 sisscs ........................... 

( Salad, in pints .................. 

\ Linseed 

Olives .M-......^.....,^..................... 

Organs ................................... 

Orsidue, 25 to 30 pieces per pound 
Pij)es, tobacco .........w..^,............ 

Paints, of colours ....................... 

Pictures...................................... 

Perfumery .....w...............^^....... 

Plate, silver ..........w................. 

Plated ware ................................. 

Porter i ^^og^^heads ... 

loiter I Bottles... 

Port wine........... 

Provisions, salt..... 

Quicksilver .......... 

Raisins, bloom 
Ratafia w.......... 

Rum, Jamaica,.., 

Rum Shrub. 

Saddlery 

Salmon { 

Saffron 

Ship-chandlery, 


now SOLD. 

1808. 

1809. 1 

1810. 

Jail. !t. (July 16. 

Jail. 6. 

[July 

.1.111. .'7. 

.luly 7. 

Per cent, advance,^ 

20 

P.C. 

P.C. 

20 

P.C. 

P.C. 

Rupees per lb. ...... 

i 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Per cent, advance .. 

20 

10 

20 

.30 

2.5 

1 30 

Ditto 

N.D. 

P.C. 

N.D. 

10 

P. C. 

10 

Rupees per cwt. .... 

28 

25 

^10 

30 

.30 

40 

Ditto per keg...^..,. 

8 

N. D. 

N. 1). 

12 

12 

1 10 

Ditto per dozen 

30 

1 2G 

:«) 

40 

3(i 

40 

Per cent, advance .. 

20 

20 

15 

30 

20 

20 

Ditto ................ 

N. D. 

N. D. 

P.C. 

10 

N 1). 

15 

Rupees per candy .. 

no 

120 

1.30 

120 

100 

no 

Ditto 

05 

no 

no 

10.5 

93 

90 

Ditto 

00 

KK) 

90 

lOO 

93 

IK) 

Ditto per cwt. ...... 

17 

20 

24 

2.5 

25 

24 

Per cent, advance .. 

10 

10 

V. c. 

10 

N. 1). 

P.C. 

Ditto 

10 

10 

P.C. 

10 

N. 1). 

P.C. 



24 

20 

17 

1-4 

15 

1 Ditto ................ 

.30 

27 

28 

20 

1 7 

U 

Ditto 

30 

35 

.30 

42 

f 20 

18 

Ditto 

23 

22 

20 

22 

19 

20 

Rupees per pipe .... 

4'X) 

RK) 

350 

400 

3.50 

3.50 


400 


qno 




Ditto ................ 

.300 

3(X) 

220 

2.50 

225 

250 

Per cent, advance .. 

N. 1). 

P.C. 

N. D. 

10 

N. D. 

P. C. 

Ditto ................ 

P.C. 

P.C. 

N. D. 

P.C. 

N. 1). 

P.C. 

Ditto 

N. 1). 

P.C. 

N.D. 

P.C. 

N. D. 

20 

Ditto ... 

N. D. 

P. c. 

N. D. 

P.C. 

N. 1). 

10 

Rupees per cwt. .... 

28 

30 

20 

24 

20 

22 

Ditto per dozen .... 

12 

7 

0 

() 

18 

18 

Per cent, advance .. 

25 

P.C. 

20 

20 

N. D. 

10 

Rupees per dozen ,. 

N.D. 

5 

N. D. 

0 

0 

0 

Per cent, advance ,. 

20 

10 

20 

20 

20 

2.5 

Ru[)ees per corge .. 

2 

21 

2i 

4 

31- 

.3; 

Per cent, advance .. 

N. D. 

10 

N. D. 

N. 1). 

20 

PC. 

Ditto ................. 

P.C. 

P.C. 

N. D. 

PC. 

N. D. 

P. c. 

llujiees per dozen.. 

12 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Ditto per case ...... 

15 

14 

10 

14 

14 

10 

Ditto per baiTcl .... 

30 

25 

>3,5 

30 

20 

.30 

Per cent, advance .. 

N. H. 

PC. 

N. D. 

10 

N. 1). 

P.C. 

Ditto ...........V.... 

N. 1). 

20 

N. D. 

P.C. 

\I 

10 

Ditto 

P.C.’ 

P C. i 

n! D. 

\\c. 

xN. W. 

P.C. 

10 

Ditto 

N. D. 

P.C. 

N. D. 

P.C. 

P.C. 

15 

Rupees per hhd..... 

80 

8t) 

80 

8.5 

80 

80 

Ditto per dozen .... 

7 

7 

9 

8 

7 

8 

Ditto 

13 

12 

14 

13 

13 

17 

Ditto per tierce .... 

N. D. 

50 

N. 1). 

00 

00 

70 

Ditto per Surat md. 

54 

50 

45 

48 

40 

40 

Per cent, advance .. 

N. D. 

P.C. 

N. D. 

P.C. 

10 

P.C. 

Rujiees, per dozen 

N. D. 

H> 

18 

14 

1.3 

10 

Ditto per gallon.... 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

Ditto per dozen .... 

8 

PC. 

4 

p. (;. 

4 

4 

Per cent, advance .. 

N. D. 

10 

PC. 

1.5 

N. D. 

1.5 

Rupees per keg .... 

20 

20 

N. D. 

20 

1.5 

18 

Ditto per kit ........ 

8 

8 

N. D. 

8 

8 

8 

Ditto per lb. ........ 

27 

22 

18 

18 

17 

17 

Per cent, advance .. 

15 

P.C. 

P. C. 

15 

N. D. 

N.D. 
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SPECIES OF GOODS. 


Sauces of sorts 
Sljot patent, of sizes 
Shooting tackle 

Patent 

Snectaeles 

skins, Morocco 

Snuii; 

^‘“’{Tu'Lf*' 

Stationery 

Tar 

Tin ware 

Tobacco I i.'i“« if"”;;;"" 
Tin 

Tongues 

Toys 

Turpentine 
V i negar 

V erd i/jrease 

Watclie.s, common 


now SOLD. 

1 1908. 

1 1809. 1 

1 Jail. 5 . 

July I.'). 

Jan. 3. 

July 25. 

Uupee.s per dozen^ 

N. I). 

8 

4 

6 

Ditto per cwt. 

30 

30 

28 

30 

Per cent, advance «« 

PC. 

N.D. 

10 

10 


20 

50 



Ditto 

20 

50 

20 

P.C. 

Ditto 

N. D. 

P.C. 

10 

P. c. 

Ditto 

N. D. 

N. D. 

P.C. 

P.C. 

Ditto 

100 

7.5 

50 

50 

Ditto 

N. D. 

N. I). 

10 

N. D. 

Rupees per cwt. 

18 

20 

23 

22 

Ditto 

25 

28 

28 

27 

Per cent, advance 

20 

10 

1.5 

20 

Uujiees per barrel.^ 

25 

25 

30 

30 

Per cent, advance 

P.C. 

P C. 

15 

P.C. 

Rupees per lb — 

1 

1 

1 

u 

Ditto 

1| 

Ij 

11 

11 

Per cent advance 

30 

25 

40 

40 

Rupees per dozen »v 

N.D. 

20 

N.D. 

20 

Per cent advance 

P.C. 

20 

20 

20 

Ditto 

20 

10 

10 

25 

Rupees per gallon*^ 

1| 

2 

1 

1 

Per cent, advance 

P.C. 

20 

N. D. 

P.C. 

Ditto 

P.C. 

P.C. 

N.D, 

P,C. 


RATES OF EXCHANGE. 


Spanisli 

Hilkon fl^"!;'"t''»»i«l't .. 

1 3'!;:i;";:z;;;::; 

Navy Rills at J)() days 


|Rupees per 100 . 

Per Rupee 

I Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


218 
2^. Gd. 
2.9. 4d. 
29. 3d. 
29. 3d. 


221 
2®. 6d. 
2®. 4d. 
2®. 3d. 
2®. 3d. 


220 
2®. 5d. 
2s. 4-d. 
2®. 3d. 
2® 3d. 


210 
2®. 6d. 
2®. 4d. 
2®. 3d. 
2®. 3d. 


18m. 

Jan. 27. j July A 


N. D. 
32 

r.c. 

P.C. 

P.G. 

r.c. 
r. c. 

2.5 

N. D. 
20 
26 
20 
20 
10 
H 
U 
30 
20 
P.C. 

r.c. 

i 

P.C. 

20 


220 
2®. 6d. 
2 ®. iil 
2®. 3d. 
2®. 3d. 


N. D. 
30 
PC. 
P.C. 
P.C. 
P.C. 
PC. 
50 

N. H. 
21 
23 
10 
20 
P.C. 
H 
H 

30 

20 

20 

10 

1 

PC. 

10 


221 
2®. 6d. 
2®. 4d. 
2®. 3d. 
2®. 2d. 


'PIio commandcr.s and officers of the Company’s ships employ one of tlic principal Persee merchants 
as their duhash or agent, uho has the management of their investments, and is considered responsible for 
the goods sold either to the European or native shopkeepers, and for which a compensation is made, but 
they have no fixed rule of charging commission on sales and purchases, leaving it to the discretion of their 
employers what allowance to make them. 

Investments from Europe are usually divided into three classes. The first comprehends such articles as 
are intended for the consumption of Europeans; these are .sold at a certain per centage on the prime cost of 
the goods: the jiaekoges, convoy duty, shipping cxpences, &c. are only paid for at prime cost. The second 
class comprehends what are denominated bazar articles, such as cochineal, saflron, iron, steel, lead, &c. 
these are generally purchased by native merchants at a fixed price per pound, candy, cwt. &c. The third 
class is what are considered marine .stores, such as cordage, pitch, tar, &c.; these are generally tendered to 
the Government, and if refused, arc sold to the merchants in the bazar. 

The usual mode of .settlement for goods sold is, payment at two months from the period of delivery, 
reckoning the Romhny rupee at 2s. 6d, sterling. 

Of late years tlie merchants have been in the habit of commissioning goods from Europe, at an agreed 
advance upon the prime cost, varying from 38 to 4.5 per cent, the packages, &c. at prime cost; from which 
Advance are to be deducted the following charges, to which the individuals who ship them in England ar® 
liable. 
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Freight, as there are usually many bulky articles, maybe reckoned equal 0 0 per cent 

Premium of insurance 7 per cent, and stamp, being always shipped on extra ships 7 .*> 0 ditto. 


Wastage on some articles, and damage, &c. on others, 10 0 ditto. 

Bombay import duties and fees at custom-house..^v...^.....v%»«»^..-«.^.,^,...^»^..^...^<..>.-...»»— >3 1.5 0 <litto 
Commission to agent at Bombay, 5 per cent, on tlelivery, including advance*^..-.****? 0 0 ditto. 

Expellees of lauding, cooley hire, .5 0 ditto. 

Making in the whole...»..«vv...,X’2(> 1.5 0 


Of the above deductions the commanders and officers of the Coinjiany's shqis are exempt from the 
charge for freight, 1 per cent, difference In insurance on regular ships, and a part of the commission. Be- 
sides which, there is a loss on the exchange to Europe of 10 per cent,, bills at three montlis after .sight be- 
ing at the rate of 2.s. 3d. per rupee, and may, IVom various circumstances, be expected to fall still lower. 

The commerce carried on from Foreign Europe w'ith Bombay and Surat is very trifling. In the years 
1802 to 1806 inclusive it was as under : 

COMMERCE WITH HAMBURGH. 

During the period of five years, 1802 to 1806 inclusive, the Coimncrte with Ilambiirgli consisted 
of only the cargo of one ship, whicli imported in 1804, 

Treasure amounting to Sicca Rupees 1 ,.57, .500 

Exported merchandise, principally piece-goods 1,68, .50.5 

Making a balance tn favour of Bombay and Surat Sicca Rupee.s .3,16,00.5 


COMMERCE WITH DENMARK. 

Doling the above period of five years, the commerce with Denmark consisted of 
Merchandise importeil into Bombay and Surat, in 1802, the only year in 

which any importation took place .Sicca Rupees 46,7.36 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 84,441 

Exports exceed the imports 37,70.5 

Treasure impnrfed into Bombay and Surat from Denmark 78,07.5 

Balance in favour of Bombay and Surat ........ .^v„w.^............^Sicca Rupees 1,15,780 

COMMERCE WITH LISBON. 

The following is a statement of Uic merchandise and treasure, imported into Bombay and Snr.at 
from Lisbon in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewse of the merchandise and treasure exported from 
Bombay and Surat to Lisbon during the same period; together with a list of the articles of which the 
imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY AND SURAT. EXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT. 


1 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Y ears. 

Merchandise. 

j Treasute, j 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca It 11 pees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1 Sieca Rupee* 

Sicca Ruj)«:t:s. 

1802 

65,605 

1,0.3,673 

1,69,278 

1802 

2,34,146 

— — 

2,34, 14()' 

1803 

88,039 

3,30,931 

4,18,970 

1803 

5,31,508 

— — 

5, .31, .508 

1804 

1,07,712 

1,88,059 

2,95,771 

1804 

4,37,617 



4,37,617 

1805 

2,17,716 

7,04,880 

9, 22, .596 

1805 

5,61,926 



5,61,926 

1806 

2,31,763 

4,62,345 

6,94,108 

1806 

.5,48,768 



5,48,768 

Total. 

7,10,835 

17,89,888 

25,00,723 

3'otal. 

23,13,965 1 

1 1 

1 23,1.3,965 
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Ankles of Imjwrtin 1805. 

Goa poperv%^.^v»*,v^»^v»Sicca Rupees 95,762 

Madeira 1,00,809 

Sundries 21 ,14-5 

Treasure 7,04,880 


Imports from I-isboiiw^wSicca Rupees 9,22,596 


Articktof Export in 1905. 

Piece good3««^««^,^«.,v«.^Sicca Rupees 4, 1 1 ,3 1 0 

Cassia and cassia buds 9.050 

Drugs 18,218 

Cotton 1 , 1 6,000 


Exports to Lisbon. .^^.^.v^Sicca Rupees 5,61,926 


Mercliandise inij)orted into Bombay and Surat from Lisbon, in .5 years. Sicca Rupees 7,10,835 
Ditto exported li*om ditto to 


Exports exceed t!»e 

Treasure imported from Lisbon during the above period»,,*v»,.*,,w,%^vw,..^».^,.«^,^,^*v.^ 17,89,888 
Balance in facour of Bombay and Surat ».*v,^^v»,^..%.^wv%v^^v,v,.,^v«.«^v.,Sicca Rupees 33,93,769 
COMMERCE WITH MADEIRA. 

3'he following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from 
the Island of Madeira in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive. There do not appear to have been any goods 
cxjjorted fi om Bombay and Surat to Madeira during the above period. 


IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY AND SURAT. FXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT. 


Years. 

MorchanJise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 


Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicc.iv RuiK-t!s. 

Sicca Uimees. 

Sicca Karees. 

I Years. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 




1802 




1803 

1,03,655 

- 

1 03 655 

1803 




1804 

L23d>55 

- 

L23,655 

1 1804 

■ 


.MM* 

1805 

1,24,400 

____ 

1 24 400 

1805 




1806 

1,17,895 

— 

1,’ 17,895 

1806 

— 

— 

HI 

'Potal. 

4,69,605 1 

1. _ 

4,69,005 1 

iTotnl. > 

— 

— 

— 


In 180.5 the only article imported was Aladeira wine, valued at Rupees 1,24,400. 


COMMERCE WITH FOREIGN EUROPE. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from 
Foreign Europe, comprehending Hamburgh, Denmark, Lisbon, and Madeira, in the years 1802 to 1806 
inclusive ; likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported from Bombay and Surat during the same 
period. The articles of which the imports and exports consisted, are already enumerated. 


IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY AND SURAT. EXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT, 


Years 

Merchandise. 

Treasure, 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. j 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

•Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

1,12,341 

1,81,748 

2,94,089 

1802 

3,15,662 

■[QJIlH 

3,15,662 

1803 

1,91,694 

.3, .30, 931 

5,22,625 

1803 

5,31,608 


5, 31, .508 

1804 j 

2, 31, .367 

3,45,559 

5,76,926 

1804 

6,26,122 


6,26,122 

180.5 

3,42,116 

7,04,880 

10,46,996 

1805 

6,64,851 


5,64,851 

1806 

3,49,658 

4, 62, .345 

8,12,003 

1806 

5,48,768 


5,48,768 

'Fotal. 1 

12,27,176 

20,25,163 

32,52,639 

t Total. 

1 2.5,86,911 

■BS 9 H 

25,86,911 
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Merchandise Imported into Bombay and Surat from Foreign Europe in the years 

1802 to 180G inclusive Sicca Rupees 12,27,170 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto..v^^v.v — 25,80,911 

Exports exceed tlie imports 13,59,735 

Treasure imported into Bombay and Surat during the above period*»»^v»»».^*...^..w..^20, 25,403 

Balance in favour of Bombay and Riijwes 33,85,198 


COMMERCE WITH THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from 
the United States of America in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and trea- 
sure exported from Bombay and Surat to the Uniteil States during the same period, together witli a list of 
the articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY AND SURAT. EXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SUR.\T. 


Years, 

MerchaiKlise. 

Treagure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Mercbaruli«e. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

S'.oca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

.Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupee*. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

9,071 
i 95,6()0 

1,21,038 

2,07,,564 

94,.5(X) 

1 1,32,583 

2,16,6,T5 

1 1,90,160 

1 2,53,621 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1,78,332 

65,903 

1,12,866 

1,62,440 



1,78,332 

65,903 

1 1,11,866 
1,62,440 

Total. 

1 2,^5,709 

i 4,34,647 

6,60,416 

'I'otal. 

5,19,.541 



1 5,19,541 


Articles of Import in 1805. 

Brandy and cherry brandy Sicca Rs. 69,223 
Claret and port wine 11,775 

Geneva 3,493 

C ordage 1 , 780 

Metals 7,678 

Oil, and oilmans' stores.^.^*^..........*..^^^ 1,711 

3'otal of merchandise»^»»-.v»^**»%v«^^^-* 95,660 

Ditto of Treasure..,,..^**-*^.^-^..^^^^.. 94,500 

Imports in 1805 »^-...-^*.^Sicca Rupees 1,90,160 


Articles of Export in 1 805. 


Piece-good 
Cotton-v— 

.^^ss^^^vSicca Rupees 35,450 

- 70 

Cumuhiro -ti fi 


1,000 


Exports in 1805v.^ ^Sicca Rupees 1,12,860 


Value of imports into Bombay and Surat from America in 5 years ^ Sicca Rs. 2,25,769 
Ditto Qpeports from ditto to ditto , . . . . -u-il 5 19 541 

Exports exceed the imports 2 93 772 

Treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from America 4,34,647 

Balance in favour of Bombay and Surat during the above period Sicca Rs. 7,28,419 
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COMMERCE WITH THE NORTHERN PARTS OF GUZZERAT. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from 
the ports in the northern uarts of Guzzerat, in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive, likewise of the merchan- 
dise and treasure exported from Bombay and Surat to the northern parts of Guzzerat during the same pe- 
riod, together with a list of the articles of which the imports and expoils consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY AND SURAT. EXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SUR,\T. 


Years. 

Morclmti<Ii«e. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Ritpecs. 

.Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees, 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

70,49,517 

56,23,634 

67,25,258 

78,64,765 

82,96,049 

3,03,618 

1,650 

23,501 

73,53,135 

56,25,184 

67,25,258 

78,64,765 

83,19,550 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

43,85,624 

34,18,367 

65,02,461 

57,50,601 

50,13,862 

16,91,754 

2,45.527 

11,38,341 

17,29,511 

34,53,105 

60,77,378 

36,63,894 

66,40,802 

74,80,112 

84,66,967 

Total. 

355,59,223 

3,28,669 1 358,87,892 

1 Total. 

240,70,915 ' ! 

’ 82,58,238 

323,29,153 


Arliclea of Import in 1805. Articles of Export in 1805. 


1 otton»..^^wvxw-«^ Sicca Rupees 46,38,477 

62,231 

Ghee,^*»vw...w..w»..^ , 124 845 

Beetle-mitw.^«.v..-.,^M.w.v.. Sicca Rupees 1,07,516 
Woollens 1,73,675 

Grain 9,64,188 

Moura 45,567 

Oil — 1,35,628 

Cochineal 1 ,78,241 

Cocoa nuts 2,91,069 

Dates 1,25,438 

Piece-goods 2,66,249 

Putchock 61,457 

Seed* 81,009 

Grain 1,10,802 

Sandal oil 62^812 

Tobacco 31,856 

Gingely seeds 60,623 

P2mbroidery,,>%„......v..>..,......,......,wvw..^vv 72,707 

Pepper 2,35,927 

Raw sillf 7 17 709 

r Baroach 3, 70^443 

Cambay 1,14,173 

Sugar and Jaggery 11,40,041 

Piece-goods Jumbaseer 93,670 

1 Bownaghur 38,872 

Amedabad...,^v>^^^^..^ 4,6 1 ,003 

Hemp 17,383 

Soap 36,964 

Shawls 62,8 1 2 

Elephants" teeth 1,68,238 

Gunnies 84,593 

Steel ^ ^ 64,256 

Wines 57,164 

Spices — 96,602 

Liquors ............ ...r...... ........ ........... 46,296 

Opium and flopda-.. 16,761 

Tiriifyfi O /lOQ 

Lac 12,682 

Drugs 20,719 

Horses 1 4,950 

Dhabbies 12,618 

47,246 

Seeds ^ 60,633 

Ghee — v.^. .^■v. ....... 54,015 

Bangle ivory 60,285 

Hides 14,843 

Sundries .. . .......... 3 31 671 

Sundries 41 ,434 

Imports in 1805 Sicca Rupees 78,64,765 

Treasure 1 7^29, 5 1 1 

Exports in 1 805 Sicca Rupees 74,80, 112 


Value of imports into Bombay and Surat from Guzzerat in 5 years, Sicca Rupees 355^59,823 
Ditto of exports from ditto to 240,70,915 


Imports exceed the exports , 114,88,308 

Treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from Guzzerat.,^,..^^^.^^^ 3,28,669 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 82,58,238 

79,29,569 


Balance against Bombay and Surat, in five yearsww%%vwkv»w%v^v»> Sicca Rupees 194,17,877 
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COMMERCE WITH SURAT AND THE ADJACENT VILLAGES. 

'I he following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bombay and Surat, from 
.Surat and the adjacent villages, in the years 1802 to 1800 inclusive ; likewise of the merchandise and trea- 
sure exported from Bombay and Surat, to Surat and the adjacent villages, during the same i)eriod ; together 
witli a list of the articles of which tlie imports and exports consisted m 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY AND SURAT. 


EXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT. 


Years. 

Merchan.lise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchattdue. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupfc.s. 

Sicca Ru]>ecs. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Riipci-s. 

Sicca Rupcirs. 

1802 

1803 

1S04 

1805 

1806 

13,01,788 

9,35,010 

12,96,871 

23,(X),403 

22,50,710 

1,10,210 

15,996 

22,520 

9.5,988 

1,83,021 

14,l2,0O4~ 

9,51,012 

13.19.391 

23.96.391 
24,33,701 

1802 

180.3 

1804 

1805 
1800 

17,59,7.30 

13,82,282 

21,83,287 

20,18,407 

29,72/>.51 

5,74,971 

3,09,239 

11,74,059 

13,99,055 

1,91,93.5 

23, .34, 701 
17,51,521 
.33,57,346 

1 .34,18,002 
31,04,486 

Total. 

80,84,818 

1 4,27,741 

85,i2,.559 


103,10,2.57 

37,09,859 

1 140,20,110 


Cotton. 

Piece-goods, Surat, 
Ditto..^..wv,.v» village! 
Hemp 

Red and white lead 
Shawls 
Silk works 
Tin 

Vermilion 
Country paper 
Castor seeds 
Indigo 

Horses ,,*»*»*« 
Sundries 
Treasure***.^ 


Articles of Import in 1805. 

Sicca Rupees 10,a%89.3 


7.. 59.110 
1,90,5.12 

22,971 
19,421 
10, 002 
11,909 
10,990 
4,0.53 
11,502 
12,427 
4,482 
13,000 

1.39.. 355 
95,989 


Articles of Kxport in 1805. 
Raw silk..«..,.,^««,^v««««« Sicca Rupees 
Piece-goods 
Sugar 
Beetle-nut 
Cochineal 
Elephants' teeth 
Iron 

Pepper*., 

Quicksilver **** 

Wine*, 

Copper*, 

Horses *, 

Tin 

Beads 


Imports in 1805******,%,* Sicca Rupees 23,90,.391 


Woollens **. 
Liquors *,**, 
Old brass **. 
Spices ******, 
China-ware **. 
Cocoa-nuts ***. 
Coir *****»*>, 
Cardamums. 
Dates ******* 
Grain 
Glass ware 
Gunnies 
Tortobe-shell 
Sundries******** 


Treasui-e ************** 
Exports in 1805* 


6,16,604 

2,74,732 

3,19,655 

65,944 

09,908 

35,054 

.30,905 

23,867 

85,722 

26.398 

3.5.. 535 

20. . 575 
10,918 
10,497 

12.83.5 

20.398 
40,370 

12.005 
15,527 
21,161 
12,732 
13,313 
10,985 
12,941 
13,952 
13,137 
18,066 

1,49,951 

13,99.655 


.*Sicca Rupees 34,18,062 



Mercliandise imported into Bombay and Surat******* 
Ditto exported trom ditto ************************** 


. Sicca Rupees 80,84,818 
****** — 103,16,257 


Exports exceed the imports ****************, 
Treasure imported into Bombay and Surat*****, 
Ditto exported from ditto *********,***************. 


.*Sicca Rupees 4,27,741 
37,09,859 


22,31,439 


32,82,118 


Balance against Bombay and Surat , 


% VV 


.Sicca Rupees 10,50,679 



m 
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COMMERCE WITH THE ISLAND OF BOMBAY. 


Tlie following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from 
the Island of Bombay and the adjacent villages, in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive, likewise of the mer- 
chandise and treasure exported from Bombay and Surat to the Island of Bombay during the same period, 
together with a list of tlie articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY AND SURAT. EXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT. 



Merfhandise. 

Treasure. 

'J’otal. j 


Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 


Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. | 


Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

10,68,570 

7,633 

10,76,203 

1802 ! 

18,81,969 

. 

18,81,969 

1803 

9,72,186 

8,573 

9,80,759 

1803 ! 

10,27,197 



10,27,197 

1804 

9,99,866 

5,70,473 

15,70,339 

1804 

12,89,430 



12,89,430 

1805 

8,57,827 

5,58,921 

14,16,748 

1805 

17,44,923 



17,44,92.3 

1806 1 

13,.'38,948 j 

87,376 

14, 46, .324 

1806 

17,28,1.30 

1,700 

17,29,830 

Total. I 

52, .57397 1 

nrp2,976 1 

64,^),373 1 

1 Total. 1 

76,71,649 

1 1,700 

1 76,73,349 


Articles of Import in 1805 


Articles of Export in 1805. 


Piece Goods 

Quicksilver 

.Sicca Rupees 61,842 
83,447 

Sugar and sugar candy 

99,948 

Metals 

43,855 

Elephants' teeth 

..vvvywvyv^y.«v.vy« 55,762 

Cocnineal 

81,347 

Beetle-nut 

69,421 

Beads 

15,852 

Cardamums 

China ware 

Cocoa nuts 

18,780 

10,460 

25,489 


7,430 

Pepper 

4,459 

18,747 

Raw silky^^^*»-..yyy.-yv»^v>y 

17,918 

20.976 


fiKoll lA nfK<9 

Fruits 

6,564 

W^oollens 

1,660 


6,066 

Hardware 

3,648 

Naval 8toress.y---»v%»%*v..--^. 

14,254 

23,524 

Sundries 

1,46,561 

Trea8ure%«v«v««%«%v«^wy«vvy«. 

5,58,921 

Imports from Bombay ..vvs,>%v>Sicca Rs. 14,16,748 


Cotton**.»,ywyyw»y»^v-vyv»y^Sicca Rupees 
Elephants’ teeth 

Rea lead 

9,95,932 
21,7.52 
15,743 
4,88,146 
30,769 
11,028 
10,792 
18,100 
10,490 
10 918 

Piece-goods 

Vermilion 

Looking glasses %^wyv*wyvvyv»%%wv%vv%..y^ 

Camphire 

Coloured silk 

Topees, or caps 

12^693 

525 

1,906 

1,16,129 


SunclriBs 


Exports to Bombay Sicca R». 17,44,923 
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Merchandise imported into Bombay and Surat from Bombay *%%vSicca Rupees 52, .57, 307 
Ditto exported from ditto to. ditto 70,71,649 

Exports exceed the imports 24,14,252 
Treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from Bombay 12,32,976 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 1,700 

12,31,276 

Balance in favour of Bombay and Surat *v%»v»«,v%»%%%%%*%»,v*»%><«.v»Sicca Rupees 36,45,528 


COMMERCE WITH THE COAST OF COROMANDEL. 

The following is a statement of the mercliandise and treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from 
tlie Coast of Coromandel, in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive, likewise of the merchandise and treasure 
exported from Bombay and Surat to the Coast of Coromandel during the same period, together with a list 
of the articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. 

IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY AND SURAT. EXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT. 


Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 


McrchandiKe, 

Tieasurc. 

Total. 

Sicca Rui)ees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 


Sicca Rupceii. 

Sifca Rup.ieH. 

Sicca Uupectt, 

1802 

1,61,629 

6,750 

1,08,379 

1802 

62,160 

— — 

62,160 

1803 

94,838 

3,000 

97,838 

1803 

70,027 



70,027 

1804 

4,18,348 


4,18,348 

1804 

1,98,525 

■ ■ ■ - 

1,98, .52.5 

1805 

1,95,990 


1,95,990 

1805 

55,921 



6.), 921 

1906 

3,06,018 

— 

3,06,018 

1806 

3,70,156 

4,400 

3,74,556 

Total. 

11,76,823 

9,750 

i 11,86,573 1 

Total. 

7,50,789 

4,400 

7,61,189 ' 


Articles of Import in 1805. 

Piece-goods Rupees 1,06,995 

Benjamin 32,869 

Spices 44,827 

Wine and liquors 3,197 

Sundries 8J02 


Imports in 1805 ...«»v*v**^Sicca Rupees 1,95,990 


Articles of Export in 1805; 


Piece-goods^^^... 

Grain 

Sicca Rupees 

5,421 
6 000 

Cotton 

Horses 

,.-.™zzzzr 

1,725 
10.100 
8 070 

Dates>^^»vv%..„« „ 


Sundries 


24’605 



Exports in 1805 

v««www.Sicca Rupees 

55,921 


Goods imported into Bombay and Surat from the Coast of CoromandeUSicca Rupees 11,76,823 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto — 7,56,789 

Imports exceed the exportsv.,,....^, — — — 4,20,034 

Treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from the Coast of CoromandeU 9,750 

Ditto exported from ditto to 4,400 

5,3.50 


Balance ag^atiwt Bombay and Surat in five years %>,wvv,vww,\,vw»^v^%^ „ 


Sicca R upces 4, 1 4,684 


]K)MDAV. 




roMisiEiU K wri'ii the coasts of malabar and canaua. 

'I'hc following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bombay and Surat, from 
the Coa^ts of Malabar atn! Canara, in the years 1802 to 180G inclusive, likewise of the merchandise and 
Ireasure exported from Bombay and Surat to the Coasts of Malabar and Canara during the same period; 
together with a list of the articles of which the imjiorts and exports consisted in 180A. 


IMPOIITS INTO BOMBAY AND SURAT. EXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT. 


Y.-ars, 

MerohunJisc. 

1 

Toial. 

i 

Y cars. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Riijiccs. 

Sicca Rupoc'i. 

Sicca Ra|>cci. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupee.<. 

1802 

11,21,0.50 

50,48.3 

11,72,133 

1802 

7,45,832 

0,995 

7,52,827 

1803 

24,01,717 

5,000 

2M>7,317 

180.3 

7,29,494 

47,050 

7,70,544 

18(H 

25,88,044 

9,157 

25,97,801 

1804 

6,47,699 

89,043 

7,36,742 

1805 

17,05,031 

67,954 

18,33,585 

1805 

0,40,514 

68,749 

7,15,263 

1800 

25,19,208 

41,987 

2.5,01,255 

1800 

5,79,412 

4,93,245 

10,72,657 

Total. 

103,90,910 

1,75,181 

105,72,091 

Total. 

33,48,951 

7,05,082 

40,54,033 


ArlicUs of Import in 1805. 

Copra Rupees !i,1-4<,274 

t'oeoa-nuts 2,18,150 

repper 2,28,502 

Sandal 2,81,278 

Beetle nut 1,35,066 

Viece 1,04,047 

Coir 57,789 

Cardamums 75,177 

(ihee.»..v*...-....v-.*x..»»^ — 53,51 3 
Grain 72,560 

Timber and 99,137 

Arrack 10,009 

Candles 15,402 

Chili pepper 23,371 

(’ua 12,164 

Sugar and Jaggery 19,677 

Seeds 9,648 

Sapaii wood 6,438 

Sandal 9,940 

'rurnieric 21 ,513 

Sundries 60,644 

1 reasiirc 67,954 


Imports in 1805 — Sicca Rufiees 18,33,585 


Articles of Export in 1805. 

Apparel .v...^^..vv.....v.^.,.^....x»»Sicca Rupees 14,531 

Cotton 94,033 

Iron ... ......... 26,788 

Piece goods.... 63,703 

Wine 67,071 

Horses ......... — ...................... 88,575 

Eiuuors — 42,408 

Old brass .^..^.....v........................... 17,992 

Copper ... 11,950 

Provisions ... 14,753 

Grain — ... 14,516 

Glass...... — 8,829 

Oil 4,732 

Paper.. 12,836 

Quicksilver — ...... — ... ................ 2,223 

Sugar 23,420 

Shawls 12,766 

Tea 8,541 

Tutenague 7,260 

'Pin ... 4,128 

Spices ............................ ......... 5,344 

Woollens 4,562 

Drugs 20,583 

Sundries 74,200 

T reasure.w.............^...... ....... 68,749 


Ex|)orts in 1 605.......<.... Sicca Rupees 7,15,263 


Merchandise imported into Bombay and Surat from Alalabar and Canara..Sicca Rs. 103,96,910 
Ditto exported Iroin ditto to ditto 33,48 951 


Imports exceed the exports.............. 70 47 959 

Treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from Malabar and Canara l/TVSl' 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto ......... ........... 7,05,082 

5,29,901 


— Sicca Rs. 75,77,860 


Balance against Bombay and Surat 


BOMBAY. 
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COMMERCE WITH BENGAL. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from 
Bengal, in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive, likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported fi'om 
Bombay and Surat to Bengal during the same period; together with o list of the articles of which the 
imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY AND SURAT. EX’PORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT. 


Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasare. 

Total. 

Years. 

MerchandUc. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Uupees. 

1802 

39,43,206 

18,000 

.38,61,206 

1802 

4,56,791 

, , 

4,56,791 

1803 

47,99,073 

12,376 

48,1 1,449 

1803 

3,0(),910 

18,450 

.3,25, .360 

1804 

90,25,786 


90,23,786 

1804 

3,32,806 


3,32,80() 

KS05 

68,46,989 

— 

68,46,989 

1805 

2,82,445 

- 

2,82,445 

1806 

79» 11,627 

— 

79,11,627 

1806 

.3,54,241 

.5,49,915 

9,04,156 

Total. 

324,26,681 

30,376' 


Total. 

17,3.3,193 

_ 5,68,365 

23,01,5.58 


Arliclcaof Import in 1805. 


Articles of Export in 1805. 


18,92,759 

15,27,806 

3,922 

13,779 

18,032 

14,76,983 

33,514 

14,08,386 

43,246 

1,20,106 

53,407 

25,951 

2,553 

1,08,273 

3,860 

5,871 

1,08,541 


Imports from BengalM«%MBicca Rupees 68,46,989 


Copper 


Cornelians 


Coral 


Dates 7 

rirtige , , 


Lametta 



Vermilion 


Benda — 8 '^83 

Elephants' teeth ,3,37 1 

Kismissea.........^ r. t>n x 

Plated ware 



Red and white lea<l 4,5<26 

Horses 46,000 

Piece goods 1 9,434 

Sundries 40,089 


Exports to BengaL.*%«..««Sicca Rupees 2,82,445 


Raw silk 
Grafn 
Books 
Wearing apparel 
Carriages ^ 
Piece goods 
Spice 
Sugar 
Drugs 
Liquor 
Ginger 
Ghee.... 

Hemp 
Gunnies 
Lac. 

Indigo 
Sunmiesv. 


.^Sicca Rupees 



Merchandise imported into Bombay and Surat from Bengal , 
Ditto exported from ditto to 






Imports exceed the exports 
Treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from j 
D itto exported firom ditto to ditto 

Balance against Bombay and Surat in five years v 


.30^376 
. 5,68,.365 


17,33,193 
. .‘106,93,488 


5,37,989 

»^w.^»«.^icca Rupees 3 1 2,3 1 ,477 



BOMBAY. 
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UEMAUKS ON THE COMMERCE WITH BENGAL. 

Bengal importing but few trifling articles from Bombay, the exchange is from 8 to 10 per cent, in 
favour of this presidency. This govcniment draws from (jO to 80 lacs of rupees yearly on Calcutta, Benares, 
and Lucknow; and from the scarcity of the precious meUls, it is more advantageous to the Arabs and 
Banians to take Company’s or other good bills, than to send buUion, which was the case formerly; and the 
shroffs would not pay so high a premium for bills, if bullion would answer. 

Formerly large quantities of cotton used to be sent from Bombay to Bengal; but at present, and for 
some years past, Bengal has raised sufficient for its consumption. 


COMMERCE WITH CEYLON. 

The following is a statement of tl>e merchandise and treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from 
the Lslaml of Cey lon in the years 180^2 to 1 80f) inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported 
from Bombay and Surat during the same period; together with a list of the articles of which the imnorU 
and exports consisted in 180j. ^ 


IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY AND SURAT. EXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT. 


Ytiars. 

MerchandMe. 

TrcMure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

1 Total. 

Sicca Ruiiecii. 

Sicca Uu|M!e«. 

Sicca Rupeeti. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

180;) 

1804 

I80.> 

1806 

.')8,1.)5 

90,904 

89,095 

78,.;04 

1 ,.33,686 

— 

.58,155 
90,f)04 
89,095 
78, .504 
1,33,(»86 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

40,743 

15,673 

71,646 

49,()64 

72,781 

10,000 

55,000 

40,743 

25,673 

71,646 

49,664 

1,27,781 

Total. 

4, 50, .344 

— 

4,50,344 

Total. 

2,50,507 

_ 65,0CX) 

3,1.5,507 


ArtkUs of Import in 180o». 

Rupees 1,128 

A rrack 73,()9 1 

Sundries 3,f>85 


Imports from Ceylon^^^^Sicca Rupees 78,50t 


Grain . 
Metals 
Ghass ware 
Horses 
Tea 

Sundries 


Articles of Expoj't in 1805. 

Rupees 


Exports to Ceylon Sicca Rupee! 


12,815 

2,500 

2,137 

12,5f)8 

4,335 

15,509 


49,6()4 


McrcliancUsc imported into Bombsy and «urat from Ceylon Sicca Rupee. 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto ^ ^ ^ 


Imports exceed the eyports.>w>a^>.>»^^.>v>^.^ 

Treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from Ceylon 

Balance against Bombay and Surat 


.v»..v*%...^Sicca Rupees 


4, 50, .344 
2,50,507 

1.99.837 
65,000 

2.64.837 



BOMBAY. 
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COMMERCE WITH BRITISH ASIA. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bombay and Surat 
from various parts of British Asia, in tlie years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and 
treasure exported from Bombay and Surat to various parts of British Asia during the same period. The 
particulars of imports and exports are enumerated under the heads of the resiHJctive places. 


IMPORTS INTO BOMBA.Y AND SURAT. EXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT. 


Years, 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Taul, 

Years. 

MerchandiKB. j Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Ru(>ees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

146,04,515 

149,17,368 

211,43,868 

199,10,109 

227,76,336 

4,96,700 

47,095 

6,02,150 

7,22,863 

3,35,885 

151,01,215 

149,64,463 

217,46,018 

206,32,972 

231,12,221 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

93,32,849 

69,49,950 

102,25,854 

105,48,475 

110,91,133 

22,73,720 

6,90,266 

24,01,44.3 

31,97,915 

47,49,300 

Ti 6,06,569 
76,40,216 
126,27,297 
137,46,390 
158,40,4a3 

Total. 

933,52,196 

1 22,04,693 

955,56,889 

Total. 

481,48,261 

133,12,644 1 614,60,<K)5 


Merchandise imported into Bombay and Surat from the various parts of British 

Asia, in the years 1802 to 1806 Sicca Rupees 933,52,196 

Ditto exported from ditto — 481,48 261 

Imports exceed the exports 452,03,935 

Treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from British Asi8.,SiccaRs. 22,04,693 
Ditto exported from ditto 

111,07,951 

Balance against Bombay and Surat Rupees 563,11,886 


211) 
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COMMEUCE WITH THE GULF OF ARABIA. 

Tlie following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bombay and Surat, from 
the Gulf of Arabia, in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive, likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported 
from Bombay and Surat to the Gulf of Arabia during the same period; together with a list of the articles 
of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805- 


IMPORTS into BOMBAY AND SURAT. 


EXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT. 


1 

Years. 

1 MerchandiiM*. 

1 TroMure. 

Total. 1 

1 

Years. 

Meichandisc. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca RupecM. 

Sirnt liupouR. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Ruikmm. 

Sicca Rupees, j 

Sicca Kupoes. 

1802 

1,95,212 

22,30,225 

24,25,437 

1802 

17,71,702 



17,71,702 

1803 

2,20,010 

11,27,514 

16, 47, .530 

1803 

13,30,928 



13,30,928 

1804 

3,14,882 

36,69,616 

.39,84,498 

1804 

19,16,966 

4,500 

19,21,466 

1805 

2,25,077 

23,78,636 

26,03,713 

1805 

15,04,362 


15,04,362 

1806 

2,49,968 

20,04,065 

22,54,033 

1806 

11,94,853 1 

— 

11,94,853 

Total. 1 

1 12,05,155 j 

1 1 7, 10,056 

129,15,211 

Total. 

77,18,811 

4,600 

77,23,311 


Myrrh 
Ohbanuui 


Art alts of Import in 1805. 

Sicca Rupees 


Alkali 

Aloes %%%%.%%..%.%% 

— 

1 

i 

i 


Beads.**.**..*..** 
Cloves **.******** 

— 

* ****** 

Coffee 

Grain **.******** 

— 


Gum Arabic***** 
Hiera Cassy****. 

— 

— 

Moura **********., 

********** 

— 

Needles ********** 
Sharks’ fins ****** 
Senna leaf ****** 
Tortoise shell**** 
Horses ******.***** 


— 


Sundries ... 
Treasurcv, 


23,287 
41,425 
1,005 
3,940 
3,464 
2,140 
4,028 
2,477 
7,208 
10,787 
4,500 
8,970 
3,658 
6,303 
4,<M)I 
2,559 
1,200 
4,625 
7,323 
6,169 
2,000 
, 73,018 
23,78,636 


Imports in 1805 Sicca Rupees 26,03,713 


Grain 
Piece goodsv^. 
Sugar 
Iron 


Articles of Export in 1805. 

iSioca Rupees 4,24,972 

7,88,91 1 

26,380 


Shawls 

Coloured silk... 
Drugs 
Tobacco 
Ginger 

Vermilion......^ 

Pepper v.^.vv». 

Lead 

Cliina ware*. 

Cassia and buds.*.*. 
Sundries 


40,370 

20,525 

44,458 

43,843 

11,628 

7,756 

5,524 

3,560 

17,286 

3,256 

4,069 

61,824 


Exports in 1805**.**%*%** Sicca Rupees 15,04,362 


Merchandise imported into Bombay and Surat from the Arabian Gulf*%*%*%Sicca Rs. 12,05,155 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto •%*%%%*%*,%**%%%*%*%%%%%%%*%*%%%%%*%%%**%%*%*%*%*%***%*%*%*% 77,18,811 


Exports exceed the imports *%* 

Treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from the Gulf %*..%%, 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 


117,10,056 

4,500 


65,13,656 


117,05,556 


Balance in favour of Bombay and SuraU%*,», 




Sicca Rs. 182,19,212 


BOMBAY: 


COMMERCE WITH THE GULP OF PERSIA. 

The following is a statement of tlte mei'chaiKiiite and treasure imported into Ronibay and Surat, from 
the Cult ot Persia, in the years 1802 to 1800 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported 
from Bombay and Surat, to the Gulf of Persia, during the same period: together with a list of the articles 
Of whidr the imports ami exports consisted in ISOS. 

IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY AND SUHAT. EXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT. 



I McrchaiKlise, 

Treasure. 

Total. 1 


Merchaatlise. 

Treasii..- 

j Total. " 


Sicca Ru[)ecj. | 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Ru|>cc.s. 


Sicca RiipccK. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

1 6,46,325 

12,22,919 

18,69,244 

1 1S02 

i(i,50,177 



16,50,177 

1803 

1 9,21i,743 

14,661,679 

23,88i422 

1 1803 

11,6H(»84 

2,000 

lf,66>684 

1804 

11,03,076 

11,27,107 

22,30,183 

1 1804 

13,72,121 



13,72,121 

1805 

10,49,396 

18M216 

29,03,612 

! 1805 

2 1,54, .31 9 

— — 

, 21,54,319 

1806 

11,25,047 

22,891,189 

34,1.%236 

|i:i806 

22,001,497 

— - ' 

22,60,497 

Total. 

_48, 45,587 

79,59,110 

128,04,697 

l^oQ. 

1 86,6r,798 1 

1 2,T)(K) 

1 86,03,798 


Articles of Import ijc 1805. 

Dates Rupees 1,84,540 Piece-goods Sicca Rupees 11,(58,155 

Lametta 1,24,869 Sugar 3,82,827 

King 71,798 Grain 1,1(>,024 

Copper — 27,704 (’hina-ware 31,443 

Coral 18,027 Cotton yarn and thread 49,224 

17,162 Indigo ., . , 15,100 

12,791 Lead 13,213 

Benjamin 10,693 Sapan wood , , , , 24,699 

11,.W3 AgaU wood , 20,415 

Almonds 14,927 Drugs 70,861 

Pepper — — 11,290 ; Spices 36325 

Rwe 8,844 Ppp|M»r . - . ..n , 32,871 

Sharks' (ins 47,l.3G Cotton 9,570 

Elephants' teetli 14,421 ; Coflee - 2,625 

Horses 4,00,200 Cutlery 9,200 

73,410 Lac 6,402 

Treasure v^x%«v»%%v*«w^v**»%***,^*»**»»v*l8,54,216 Paper 2,419 

Quicksilver 3,950 

Raw .silk 6,228 

Shawls .3,8()8 

Seeds — 3,460 

'Putenague (),4(K) 

Tobacco ..............v............^.......,... 6,223 

Tin,.....^...........^........................... 3 1 ,3(;3 

Iron 49,807 

i Beads 7,230 

Cochineal .. — .^v*..%. — 5,66.3 
JingoIIy Oil 4,363 

Steel — — — ..... — ... ..... 5,455 

Sundries...................................... 28,4.37 

Exixn ts in 1805 Sicca Rupees 21, .54, 319 

Merchandise ira^iorted into Bombay and Surat from the GuU'..,.Sicca Rupees 48,45,587 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 86,01,798 

• Exports exceed the imports.................... .......... 37,56,211 

Treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from the Persian Gulf 79,59,110 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto ............... ............... 2,000 

79,57,110 


Articles of Export in 
Piece-goods Sicca ] 

Sugar ......U-.....^,.^............, 

Grain ...v^............ ....... ....... 

( 3 »ina-wnre ..«,...w.«..w........... 

Cotton yarn and thread .......... 

Indigo 

Lead i-i-in,-. ,n-.n. T- L U L 

Sapan wood -m ^ i -n l 

Agala wood 

Spices -,---- IT ,1 -.n-tx. 

Pepper.........^...... 

Cotton — - 

Coflee - n ..XL. 1., I L,, 

Lac 

(^►uick.silver .x.^w,-..^................ 

Raw silk............................... 

Shawls *...w....«. .................... 

Seeds ................................. 

3' utenaguc ........................... 

Tobacco 

Tin 

I roil ........... 

Cochineal 

JingoIIy Cil ...............wvw^.^.. 

S t cel — ...... ...... ................ .... 

Sundries............................... 


Balance in favoxir of Bombay and Surat...... 


>.Sicca Rupees 117,13,321 
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COMMERCE WITH CUTCH AND SCINDY. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bombay and Surat froM 
Cutch and Scindy in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive, likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported 
from Bombay and Surat to Cutch and Scindy during the same period, together with a list of the articles 
of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY AND SURAT. EXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT. 


Year*. 

McrchandiM. 

[ Treasure. 

Total. 

Year*. 

Merchandise, 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca iliipces. 

Sicca Rupee*. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 
'Total. 

12,tR),717 

13,99,436 

29,68,155 

26,46,191 

27,63,645 

24,733 

16,686 

27,975 

6,834 

12,85,450 

14,16,122 

29,96,130 

26,46,191 

27,70,479 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

9,73,894 

7,84,418 

12,83,661 

14,37,568 

16,74,495 

2,28,003 

58,084 

3,75,038 

2,50,371 

1,93,405 

12,01,897 

8,42,502 

16,58,699 

16,87,939 

18,67,900 

1 10,38,144 

76,228 1 

111,14,372 

Total. 

61,54,036^ 

11, 04, 901 

72,58,937 


Jrlicka of Import in 1805. 


Articles of Export in 1805. 


Cotton.. .................Sicca Rupees 

15,85,520 
4,40,709 
2,67,644 
45,477 
54 798 

Grain 



59^853 

29,791 

12,476 

8,609 

11,356 

32,655 

97,303 

Kismisses ...... 

Indigo 

Sharlcs' fins ........... 

Shawls 

Drugs ........................................... 

Sundries 


Imports in 1805 Sicca Rupees 20,46,191 


Pepper 

.......Sicca Rupees 

Raw silk w............... 


Sugar and Jaggery w... 


Beetle-nut 


Copper ...nn-r....... 


Cochineal .................. 


Cocoa nuts 


Coir 


Cardamutns .......w.... 


Grain ..................... 

....... 


Iron 

Steel 

Sapan wood . 
Tutenague 

Spices 

Suiulries..»v.v.^xv^^, 

Treasure 

Exports in 1805 .. 


1,19,723 

1,29,395 

6,45,999 

38,218 

80,037 

18,231 

48.365 
30,092 
15,098 
47,431 
64,143 
24,302 
23,518 
11,554 
16,636 

19.365 
15,914 
81,640 

2,50,371 


^ Sicca Rupees 16,87,939 


Value of imports into Bombay and Surat from Cutch and Scindy Sicca Rupees 110,38,144 

Ditto of exports from ditto to ditto... 61,54,036 

Imports exceed tlic exports 48,84,108 

Treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from Cutch and Scindy.. 76,228 
Ditto exj)orted from ditto to ditto 11,04,901 

10,28,673 


Balance against Bombay and Surat, in five years 


Sicca Rupees 59,12,781 
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COMMERCE WITH BASSEIN AND ADJACENT VILLAGES. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from 
Bassein and the adjacent villages in the years 1802 to iSOCi inclusive, likewise of the merchandise and 
treasure exported from Bombay and Surat to Bossein during the same period; together with a Ibt of 
the articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1803. 


IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY AND SURAT. EXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT. 



Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Toul. 

Year*. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Toul, 


Sicca R\t]>ees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupee*. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

2,47,791 

900 

2,48,691 

1802 

2,63,214 

2,800 

2,eK),0U 

1803 

3,23,291 

15,734 

5,39,025 

1803 

4,49,686 

15,525 

4,65,211 

1804 

3,89,462 


5,89,462 

1804 

4,88,255 

9,100 

4,97,355 

1805 

4,44,611 

1,331 

4^45,942 

1805 

4,24,898 


4,24,898 

1806 

4,73,004 

1,756 

4,74,760 

1806 1 

4,97,806 

5,910 

5,0.3,716 

Total. 

22,78,159 

19,721 1 

22,97,880 

Total. 

2 i, 23, 859 

33,335 

21,57,194 


Articles of Import in 1805. 


Piece goods 


Grain 

43,3 1 6 


.,^x-.-,-.n-in-.-,xaxxxxx.-. 38,269 

Sugar 

Cocoa nuts ^-.^-.-.-r.-.xxx.xxxi 

.31,553 

■ ■.-■^-.■.-.X-.X-.XX.%%XXt..X 30,399 

(vOpra 

'^..^..-.n.^.A^x.xxxxx.x 29,359 

Beetle-nut 


Dates .->-»'>x->-»w»v»-*a-»x%^-t»i 

►xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 16,590 

Pepper a^^-»x-.x->-»->->-« 

,x,xx-.-.xx-.-.-.xxxxxxx.x 9,424 

Turmeric 

Treasure xx^wxx-.-»xxxx%^x-i 

,^^^-xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx*^ 1 ,33 1 

Sundries 

,X-X^.r-,1XX1^-„XX-. 1 04 247 

Imports In 1805 

.wwSicca Rupees 4,45,942 


Articles of Export in 1805. 

Grain .w^»*««««««Sicca Rupees 1,68,028 


Ivory 78,958 

43,342 

Timber and plank**^,*.^ 30,430 

Hemp 23,549 

11,337 

Beetle-nut 23,052 

Sundries 44,202 


Exports in 1 805 Rupees 4,24,898 


Merchandise imported into Bombay and Surat from Bassein 
Ditto exported from ditto to ^ ^ ^ 

Imports exceed the exports i 

Treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from Bassein^v*^ 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 


.Sicca Rupees 21,23,859 
— 22,78,159 


1,54,300 

33,3.35 

19,721 

13,614 


Balance in favour of Bombay and Surat in five yearsv»*««%»*v^. 


►Sicca Rupees 1,67,914 
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COMMERCE WITH GOA and THE COAST OF CONX’AN. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from 
Goa and the Coast of (’oncan in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive, likewise of the merchandise and trea- 
sure exjwrted from Bombay and Surat to Goa and the Coast of Concon daring the same period, together 
with a list of the articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


I.VIPOlirS INTO BOMHAY AND SURAT. EXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT. 


Yrars. 

Murchaii'lite, 

Trcas^ire. 

Toul. 

Years 

Merchandise. 

I'reasiire. 

Total. 


Sicca Uuj)Oci. 

Sicca Riipc'M. 

Sicca Ku|>ccs. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Kupot-s. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

11,08,580 

4,56,349 

15,64,029 

1802 1 

14,77,125 

34,688 

15,11,813 

1803 

9,21,057 

3,38,976 

12,60,033 

1803 

4.5,26,838 

I 1.3,71,722 

58,98,560 

1804 

7,24,960 

9,56,680 

16,81,640 

1804 

62,17,020 

1 14,71,119 

76,88,139 

18f>5 

10,94,284 

3,20,504 

14,14,878 

1805 

35,08,781 

5,22,978 

40,31,759 

1806 

16,19,233 

4,36,064 

20,48,297 

1806 

34,.56,616 

2,24,519 

.36,81,135 

'f otal. 1 

~ 54,61 ,114 

25,08,6T]ar‘ j 

79,69,777 

Total, i 

191,86,380 

36,25,026 1 

1 228,11,406 


Articles of Import in 1805. 


Articles of Export in 1805. 


3,85,452 

2,87,362 

91,327 

93,642 

38,600 

12,629 

0,196 

11,660 

8,908 

8,483 

10,383 

0,ia3 

24,581 

28,944 

10,020 

49,047 

3,20,694 


Imports in IbOj Rs. 1 1, 14,s<8 


Grain Rupees 

1 * i ece-goods 
Beetle-nutv»w.^«»,^ 

Hemp 
t)ld brass 
(Micoa-nuts 
C'opper ware 
Cotton yariu%**%**%» 

GaUs 

Jaggery 

Kismisses 
Seed 

Sandal wood 
3'urmeric 
Wine 
Sundries 
Treasure 


Piece-^oods Sicca Rupees 5,67,876 

Raw silk 6,91,780 

Grain 6,19,871 

Sugar .... 2,60,237 

Woollens — 1,34,689 

Hing.. — 1,00,105 

Drugs 1,54,041 

Apparel 25,975 

Cotton 47,304 

Copra 42,295 

Dates.. 65,338 

Iron 10,051 

Seeds 78,372 

Wine 78,392 

Vermilion ................. 31 ,2] 3 

Spices 83,824 

Uquors 48,341 

Cocluneal 19,196 

Glass 27,946 

Maniary 34,041 

Oil 19,097 

Paper 11,215 

Pepper. 16,850 

Red and white lead ........................ 24,834 

ShHwls,........................w............. 1 7,240 

Tutenague ...... 14,460 

Tin ... 25,838 

55,725 

Beetle-nut.................................... 20,694 

Provisions ...... ........................ 14,753 

Kbndsses ........ ..................... 14,803 

Lametta...... ....... 20,720 

Sundries...................................... 2,32,641 

Treasure ..... 5,22,978 


Exports in 1805 ....«*^Sicca Rupees 40,31,759 
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V'alue of goods imported into Bombay and Surat in five Sicca Rs. 54,G1 ,114 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 101,8(j,38() 


Exports exceed tlie imports l37,2o,iC(i 

Amount ot treasure imported into Bombay and SuraU%«^.%wk.^<..'k«.%. 25,()8,(i(j3 

Ditto exported from ditto ... 36,25,026 

11,10,363 

Balance in favour of Bombay and Surat during the above period ..Sicca lls. 1 26,08, JK)3 


COMMERCE WITH PULO PINANG, &c. 

, following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from 

1 ulo Pinang and places to the eastward, in the years 180'2 to lB0<i inclusive; likewise of the mercliaiulist* and 
treasure exported from Bombay and Surat to the above places during tlie same period; together with a 
list of the articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1B05. 

IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY AND SURAT. EXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT. 


Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 


Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Toial. 

Sicca Rujtees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Ru]>«cs. 

Years, 

Sicca Rupoea. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Uiipers. 

1802 

6,19,^501 

34,711 

6,54,312 ! 

1802 

4,17,140 

1,48,127 

5, (>5,267 

1803 

4,.34,893 

1,11,538 

5,46,431 i 

1803 

1,62,448 

2,734 

!,().>, 18'4 

1H04 

7,09,430 

64,405 

7,73,835 

1804 

1,91,80}) 

— 

1,})1,K0}) 

180.) 

2,93,890 

1,24,040 

4,17,930 1 

1805 

1,19,931 

... 

1,1}),})31 

IBOf) 

3,09, ()oG 

1,93,831 

5,63,487 ; 

I80fi 

3,72,88 1 

— 

.3,72,881 

Total. 

24,27^47(r' 

5,28,525 

29,55,9<)5 

T3ud: 

12,64,20}) 

2,08,261 

14,72,470 


Articles of Import in 1805. 

Piece-goods........v.......... Sicca Ruj^es 

Benjamin .................................w.. 

Pepper . 

Rattans.. 

Spices 
Metals . 

Agala wood , 

Sapan wood . 

Cubeb.s . 

China ware . 

Liquors^ 

Sugar .. 

Elephants’ teeth 
Sundries.. 

Treasure 


511 

28,047 

1,400 

42,447 

325 

38,108 

71,069 

30,252 

3,942 

6,240 

137 

3,147 

31,571 

26,216 

10,478 

1,24,040 


Imports in 1805 ...^....^Sicca Rupees 4,17,930 


ArticUs of Export in 1805. 

Piece-goods ..................Sicca Rupees 9,566 

Cotton ........................................ 92,230 

Sandal woodw....^.......................... 7,200 

Drugs .... .... 2,115 

Wine .............. — 740 

Iron — 7,9B0 

Sundries 1 00 


Exports in 1805 Sicca Rs. 1,19,931 


Merchandise imported into Bombay and Surat from Pulo Pinang, &c..«.Sicca Rupees 24,27,470 
Ditto exported Irora ditto to ditto 12,64,209 

Imports exceed the exports..«.....«.w.......................«.«..«......^^ 11,63,261 

Treasure imported into Bombay and Surat during the above period ........ 5,28,525 

Ditto exported from dittow..................w...........v...w...^^ 2,08,261 

3,20,264 


Balance against Bombay and Surat 


.Sicca Rupees 8,42,997 
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COMMERCE WITH PEGU. 

The commerce carried on between this settlement and Pegu Is but small. In the yean 1802 to 1806 
inclusive, only one ship arrived from Pegu. The following is an account of the merchundise and treasure 
imjmrted and exported. 

Merchandise Imported into Bombay and Surat from Pegu,«v*,«.Sicca Rupees 9,700 

Ditto exported from ditto to 7,970 

Imports exceeded the exports 1,724 

Treasure exported from Bombay and Surat to Pegu C,230 

Balance against Bombay and Surat Rupees 3,974 

COMMERCE WITH BATAVIA. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from 
Batavia in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive, likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported from 
Bombay and Surat to Batavia during the same period. 


IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY AND SURAT. EXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT. 


Years. | 

Merchantluie. 

Treasute, 

Total. 


Merchandise, j 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees, 

Sicca Rupees. 

.Sicca Rupees. 


Sicca Rupees, | 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1H02 

4,(M),51 1 ' 

3,075 

4,03, .586 

1802 

70,482 ‘ 

_____ 

70,482 

1803 

4, 95, .337 

25,756 

5,21,093 

1803 


— 

1804 

— 

— — . 

— 

1804 

— 



- 

1805 

— — 

— 


1805 : 

_ 



1 806 

— 

— 

— 

1806 

— 

— 

— 

ToUd. 

8,95,848 

28,a31 

"9,24,679 

1 Total.i 

70,482 



70;482 “ 


Merchandise importeil into Bombay and Surat from Batavia Rupees 8,95,848 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 70,482 

Imports exceed the exports 8,25,366 
Treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from Bataviav%v..^^,«^«v..vv%...»>v..^^^x^x»^v.. 28,831 

Balance against Bombay and Surat in five ycar8«..v.w«w*%w»*w,^w«,«*v Sicca Rupees 7,96,535 


The Bombay market used to receive great part of its supplies of sugar from Batav ia, which were paid 
for in specie; and the procuring a cargo of sugar was considered a favour conferred by the officers of 
Government at Batavia on the Bombay merchant; but of late years Bengal sugars have taken the lead, and 
the Muhrattas, who ai'e the great consumers of the sugar im]K)rted into Bombay, are said to give a pre- 
ference to the Bengal svigar, if it can be obtained at or near the same price. 

The other articles of import from Batavia are arrack, cloves, mace, nutmeg.s, &c. 
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COMMERCE WITH CHINA. 

The following Ls a statement of the raerduuidise and treasure un|X>rted into Bombay and Surnt from 
China in the years 1802 to 1800 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported from Hotnhay 
and Surat to China during the same period; togetlier witl» a list of the articles of which the iuniorts anil 
exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY AND SURAT. 


KXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT. 


Y ears. 

Merchan.lise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 


Murchaiidise. 

Treasure. 

T..t;il, 

Sicca Rupee*. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rii|>ees. 

Year*. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sirca Ru[>ei.«. 

Stccii Rii4)ee.s. 

1802 

40,18,265 

6,03,954 

46,22,21 9“~ 

1802 

' 6.5,81,492 

0,0(X> 

~6.5;^b4‘72'' 

1803 

11,29,4)7 

1,09,626 

12, .39,0.33 

1803 

45,00,290 



45,(K),2(M) 

1804 

48,41,274 

42,60,000 

91,01,274 

1804 

8<i,77,.301 



8(!,77,.301 

180.5 

25,05,966 

60,06,113 

8.5,12,079 

180.5 

72,()1,.3B) 



72,01 ,346 

1806 

37,68,859 

25,96,101 

63,65,050 

1806 

77,61,228 

47, .349 

7 8, 08, ,5? 7 

^rotal. 

162,63,771 

135,7.5,884 

298,:19,65,5 

[, 'fotal. 

"347.21,657 

.56,:M9 

.347,78;006 


Articles of Import in 1805. 
Alum Ru|M‘es 

Camphire 
Piece-goods 

Brandy and other li(juors *... 

Tutenaguc 
Tea 
Vermilion 
China-ware 
Lackered w'ure 
Haw silk 

Sugar and sugar candy 
Sjiice.s 

Cassia and cassia buds 

Stationery 

Nutmegs 

Red and white 

Furniture.,,...^....^ 

Cochineal 

Cordage 

Fire-works.^**..— 

Plate and plated ware ********************** 
Sapan wood ********************************** 
Provisions **.***************,*********,***,*** 
Sundries **********. 

Treasure **********. 


24,857 
8,.594 
1,80,10:3 
4,63,005 
33,023 
1,03,271 
46,554 
59,226 
1,01,223 
1,480 
2,07,74*3 
8,8.5,518 
5,5,21 1 
51,190 
4,ia3 
45,256 
.30,698 
11,579 
25,272 
25,261 
12,2,50 
12,770 
14,866 
19,269 

6,2:33 

70,691 

60,0(i,ll3 


Imports in 1 80.5 **********8icca Rupees 8.5,12,079 


Articles of 

Cotton - 

Sandal wood ********** 
Myrrli *****************- 
Olibammi ************* 
Cornelians ************* 
Elephants' teeth ***** 
Putchock *************** 
Shuj ks’ fins 
Sundries *. 


Export in 
.**.***Sicca 


180.5. 

Rupee.s 


64,7.3,639 

2,67,810 

23.370 
22,707 
73,321 
26,5.34 
54,31.3 

2,44,755 

23.370 


Expoits in 1 805********** Sicca Rupcc.s 72,01,346 


Mcrch.indise imported into Bombay .and Surat from f 'hina******Sicca Rupees 162,6.3,771 
Ditto cxjwrted from ditto to ditto ************* ***************************************31 7,2 1,6.57 


Exports exceed tlio imports ****,*******************************************************184, .57, 886 
Trea.sure imported into Bombay and Surat from China ********** 1.3.5,7.5,884 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto ************************************ .56, .349 

1 .3.5, 1 9, .5.35 


Balance in favour of Bombay and Surat* 


Ff 


*Sicca Rupees 319,77,421 
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REMARKS ON THE COMMERCE WITH CHINA. 

This is the most valuable branch of the commerce of Bom]»ay. The staple article is cotton wool; tho 
remainder consists of sandiil w ood, sharks'* fins, and a few other articles, the produce of Malabar, and the 
western side of India. Within these few years the merchants at Bengal and Madras have become com- 
petitors in the C:hina market in the article of cotton, and which, from its being of a superior quality, 
or rather from its being cleaner, has fetched higher prices at Canton than that from Bombay. This 
competition tlierefore tlweatens to alfect the trade of Bombay in a very material degree, unless the same 
precautions are taken in cleaning Uie cotton produced on this side of India, as have been practised at Bengal 
and Madras. 

The East India Company have within these few years become participators in the trade from Bombay 
to China, since whicli period the article of cotton wool has nearly doubled in price. They reserve to 
themselves two thirds of the chartered tonnage of their ships destined from Bombay to (Miina; and in the 
event ol their not occupying it, it is disposed of by open competition: and if the rornmaiulers and officers of 
the ships ofler a rate ol freight e<jual to the highest hulder, the preference is given to them, on condition 
that the freight, together with the proceeds of the goods, shall he paid into the Canton treasury, for the 
latter of w hii h hills are granted on England at the current rate of exchange. 

The commanders ot the Bombay and China shipslrequently dispose of their tonnage to the merchants 
nt a stipulated rate of tieight for each particular commodity, ami advance their money on respondentia on 
the goods, at n premium of 10 per cent, the rate of exchange being 316 Bombay rupees per 100 Spanish 
dollars, payable 30 days atler the ship'’s arrival at Whampoa. 

The Company’s regulations relative to their proportion of the tonnage from Bombay to China arc 
inserted her<‘afli’r. 

The export of cotton from Bombay to Chino has in some seasons amounted to 80,000 bales, each 
half a candy, or about 3751bs. making in the whole 30 millions of pounds. 

The (’onqiany’s shijis, of which there are generally four or five destined to Bombay ami China, carry 
a part; the remainder is taken in country ships lieloiiging to the European and native merchants. From 
the excellent manner in which it is packed, the largest class of the Company's ships will take ujiwards of 
four tliousand hales, and still l etain room for a few articles which they collect in the Straits of Malacca. 

The cotton trade from this side ot India to C'hina i.s hut of recent date. It commenced about 3.5 year.s 
ago. A considerable famine whicli happened about that period, induced the Chinese (lovernment to direct, 
by an imperial eiliet, that a greater proportion of the lands should be thrown into the cultivation of 
griiln, to prevt'nt the like calamity in future. The eircumstance gave rise to this branch of commerce, 
which incre.'ised progressively till the connneneemeiit of the late war. 'I'lie scanty siqiply during that pe- 
riod, the Inattention to the quality, ami the many frauds that had been practised, promjited the Chi- 
nese to again increase the growth of this commodity wdthin themselves, which has made it rather a 
precarious trade. 

1 he demand for China articles at Bomlxiy amounts to about .30 lacs of nipees per annum ; and the 
sfiecie thrown in by this commerce, aids the circulation at Bombay very considerably, amounting on an 
average of five years, 1S02 to 1806, to Sicca Hiipeos ^7, 03, 907 per annum. 

Sugar and sugar candy form one of the most material articles of import from China. To throw this 
branch of trade more within the British dominions, the Government a few years since took off the duties 
OJd Bengal sugar, which is now more in demand. 
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COMMERCE WITH CASHMERE, &c. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imjwrted into Boml»ay and Surat from 
Cashmere, Punjab, Deccan, Khandeish, &c. in the years 1S()2 to 1800 inclusive, likewise of the merchan- 
dise and treasure exported from Bombay and Surat during the same period; together with u list of the 
articles of w hich the imports and exports consisted in 180.5. 


IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY AND SURAT. EXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT. 



Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

1 Total. 

Years. 

Mcrcltanilise. 

Treasure. 

j To'-al 


Sicca Rujiees. 

Sicca liuj>ees. 

j Sicca Hii|iee.i. 1 

Sicea Rujiejs. 

Sicca Rupees. 

j Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

1,51,20.3 

— 

1,51,20.3 

1802 

56,126 


.56.126 

1803 

1,41,424 

— 

1,41,121 

180,3 

62, .506 

t 

62, .506 

1801 

1,13,852 

— 

1,13,8.52 

1804 

63,167 



6.3,167 

1805 

1,41,7.57 

— 

1,41,7.57 

1805 

1,10,148 



1,10,148 

1806 

1,55,045 

— 

1,. 5.5,0 15 

1806 

90,32.3 

— 

99,.323 

Total. 

7,06,281 

— 

7,06,281 

Tiftal. 

3,91,270 

— 

3,1)1,270 


Articles of Import tn 1805. Articles of Kxporl in 1805. 


Cowncs*xvs.*^..^s.« 

Piece goods..,.*s,ss.s.s. 

s.s.s.vs,s.s,.^,.s Sicca Rupees 

86,976 

20,4^17 

D Piece-goods .s*ss„ss.*....**.»v»,^Sicca Rupees 

69,020 

41,128 

Shawds ■vss-*,.s*.».s»ss..v 
Sundries 



21,816 
12, ,528 


Imports in 1805 , 

.s.vs.v^„s%>Sicea Rupees ] 

1,41,7.57 

Exports in 180.5 Sicca Rupees. 

1,10,148 


Merchandise im[)orted into Bombay from (’ashmere, &c. Sicca Rupee.i 7,00,281 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 3,91,270 


Imports exceed the exports, being a balance against Bombay v.,»v»*-..»Sicca Rupees 3,15,911 


COMMERCE WITH VARIOUS PLACES. 

The following is a statement ot‘ the merchandise and treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from 
various places, comprising the Maidive and Laccadive Islatul.s, Mosumbiipie and East Coast of Africa, 
New South Wales, Cape ot Good Hope, St. Helena, &c. in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of 
the mcrchandi-se and treasure exporteil from Bombay and Surat to the above places during the same period. 


IMPORTS IN'rO BOMBAY AND SURAT. EXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT. 


Ycarj, 

McicluiiKlise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 1 

Years. 

.'lefthaiitlisc. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 1 

Sicea Rupees 

Sieca Rupees. 1 

Sieca Rupees. 

Sieca Rupee*. 

.Sicca Rupee*. 

1802 

2,72,586 

71,.3(K) 

.3,4.3,886 

1802 

2,40,701 

____ 

2,10,701 

180.3 

.3,05,82.3 

32,.3.5.3 

3,.38,176 

180.3 

1,38,126 



1,38,426 

1804 

2,64,29.3 1 

35,761 

3,(X),054 

1804 

1,68,911 

10,542 

1,79,18.3 

1805 

3,21,569 

15,203 

.3,.36,772 

1805 ( 

3,(M),.5.34 



3, 00, .5.34 

1806 

.3,(;0,677 

81,40.3 

4,12,080 

1.S06 ! 

2,66,809 

— 

2, (16, 809 

'rrAab 1 

1 b5,24,948 

2,3(i",020 ' 

i 17,(10,968 ; 

j 3’ot:d. 1 

1 n;r.5,4 1 1 

10,. 5 12' 

11,25,9.53"’ 


Merchandise imported into Bombay and Surat from tlu' above places in the years 

1802 to 1806 inclusive Sicca Rupee.s 15,21,018 

Ditto exported from ditto to 1,15,11 1 


Imports exceed the ex ports 4,09,537 

Treasure imported into Bombay and Surat from the above plaees.*.^ — 2, .36, 020 

Ditto exported from ditt«) 10,542 

2,25,478 


..v%vvSicca Rupees 1,81,0.59 


Balance against Bombay and Surat. 
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COMMERCE WITH FOREIGN ASIA, &c. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bombay and Surat, exclu- 
sive of the (^>inj)any’s, from the vui ions parts of Foreign Asia, &c. In tlie years 1802 to 1800 inclusive, like- 
wise of the merchandise and treasure exported from Bombay an«l Simat to the various parts of Foreign 
Asia, &c. during the same period. The articles of which the imjwrts and exports consisted, oi’t* enumerated 
under tlie heads of the respective pluecs. 


IMrOIlTS IN l'(.) BO.MBAY ANU SURAT. KXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT. 


1 

Mf^nliiiudisc. 

Tu'nsmf. 1 

Total. 


Merchandise. 

Treasu re. 

1 Tulal. 


Si' cii Rui>c<w. 

Slrca Riipei'i. 

Sicra KiiiMi«.s. 


Sicca Riipci'.s, 

Sicca Riipee-s. 

Sicca RuiW(«(. 

1802 

89,39,214 

16, .50, 066 

Ifl5,89,280 

1802 

134,86,6.30 

4,20,718 

139, 07, .348 

180.3 

64,18,822 

.3.5,44,6.53 

99,6.3,475 

1803 

131,93,829 

14, .50, 274 ! 

146,44,103 

1804 

11.1,28,177 

101, .50, 6 44 

216,78,821 

1804 

204,80,448 

18,61,199 

223,41,617 

180.5 1 

87,0.3,028 

1( MI, 98,802 

194,01,8.30 

1805 

167,89,576 

7,76,930 

175,66,506 

1806 

109,12,6.3<i 

76,12,487 j 

18.5,2.5,12.3 

1806 

17.5,59,706 

i 5,24,429 

180,84,135 

T’otal ( 

46.5,01,877 

366,56,6.52 | 

h;3I,.58,.529 l! 

T'otarj 

*845,103 H9~ 

.50,.3.3,.5.50 1 

86.5,43,739 ” 


Merchandise imported into Bombay and Surat from Foreign Asia, Africa, &c. Sicca Rs. 465 01 877 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto HI. 5, 10, 189 

Exports exceed the imports 3.50,08.312 

Treasure imported from the above places 366, .56, 6.52 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 50, .33, 550 

:l 16,2.3, 102 

.Balance in favour of Bombay and Rs. 666, .3 1,4 I t 


RECAriTTJLATION OF COMMERCE TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

The following is n statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Bombay and Surat exclu- 
sive of the Cojupany’s, from all parts, in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and 
treasure exported from Bombay and Surat to all parts during the same period; together witli a list of the 
articles of which the iin|M>rts and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY AND SURAT. KXPORTS FROM BOMBAY AND SURAT 


Years. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Trea.suri>, 

Total. 


Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees, 

Sicca Rujrees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees, 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

1803 

1804 
JH05 
1806 
Total. 

251,57,039 
225,87,221 
342,89,047 
:103,.54,604 
362,2.3,982 
[1 186,11,89.3 

.56,29,450 
41,16,427 
118,71,756 
128, .56, .580 
__02,07,428 
4;Hi,s 1,6.50 

307,86,498 

267,03,64B 

461,60,803 

432,11,184 

4s54,.31,410 

iiiii 

239,a3,0U 

213,51,693 

319,87,212 

288,01,836 

300,53,261 

26,94,-418 

21,40,540 

42,62,642 

39,74,84.5 

52,73,729 

266,27,449 
234,92,233 
362,49,a54 
! 327,76,681 
! 353,26,990 

1922lK3;.543“" 

li lotal. 

1361,27,0l3~ 

183,46,194 

1.544,73,207 
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Art teles of Import in 1605. 

Apparel, boots, shoes &c.^Sicca Ilu|H?es 1,32,396 
Books and stationery 1,07,713 


BeetU' and 

( 'urr iages 
Cutlery 

Cochi 1 1 eal 

Coir and coir cables,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,.. 
Copra •.•.v„,„,,,„,,„„„„,^,,,„^„,„,. 
Cornelians,,,,..^,,,,^,,,,,,,^,,,,,,,,,,,,,. 
Coral 

China ware 
Cowries 

Cocoa nuts and shells 

Cotton yarn 
Drugs and dyes 

Eatables, provisions, &c, 

F u r tu t ure 
Elephants' teeth 

Glass and looking glasses,,,^,,,,,,,,^ 
Gums 
G rai n 

Ghee 

Haberdashery 

Horses 

Ironmongery 

Eicpiors 

Metals ». 

Naval stores,^„^„,.„,,.w,^,v,*wv,„ 
Oi 1 m a n’s storcs,^,^,^,,.,,,,.,,,,,^,,,,,,,. 
Piece-goods 

PerAmiery 

Plate and plated ware 

Quicksilver 

Raw .silk,,, n-,, 

Shawls 

Sugar candy and jaggery 
Sandal wo(m 1 
3'iniber and planks 

Vermilion 
W oollens 

Various small articles ,^ 1 ^,,,,,,,^,^,^ 


Articles of Export in 1605. 
Piece-gootls,,„,v,,„,,.„,,,Sicca Ruj)ees .52,01),.').ll< 

Sagai and Jnggeiy 27,30vl'-2 

.3, 02, .'12.3 Raw silk 22,. ).'),.>(>(» 

.51,063 Grain 13,1.5,101 

24,216 Cotton H.5,() 7,334 

<>0,0«7 Sce<ls,„ „ 1,13,090 

X,,,,,,.,,,,,,,,,,,,, I,HS,6S.3 Gunnies and canvas l,02,S(i(» 

71,164 Wearing apparel .59,319 

2,4.H,.5.37 Bangle ivory 71,5(».5 

1)2,231 Carnages — .3,100 

22,223 Cocoa-nuts 3,9.5,938 

1,21,<>7(» Cotton yarn and tbreud,,,,,...^. .56,202 

5,159 Cardamnms,,,, 7.5,.3I1 

2,1x1,942 Coi)ra 1,1)4,206 

73.08,60.3 Drugs and dyes 10,0.5,711 

91,807 Dates 2,14,452 

11,89,5.58 Elephants’ teetb .3,05,99.3 

2,00,8.57 Horses 2,38,1)2.5 

1,57,513 Lametta 711,270 

13,059 4,.36,S34 

.3,75,48.3 Saiutul and Sapon wood 3,79,218 

74,472 Sj)ict*s 3,20,3()l< 

16,978 Snarks' fnis 2,11,7.5.5 

34,23,950 ('ocbiiieal 2,97,9:19 

1,09,545 ('oriudians »»»..*. 61,01.5 

5. . 51.5.69 C’bina ware S2,.3.3I< 

15,202 Cilass waiY 67,7.59 

.5,257 Lifpiors 4,1H,.3II. 

1,54,000 Metals 11,3:1,703 

4.54.. 550 Quicksilver 1,15,69.5 

.30,051 Shawls.^. 73,177 

8,5.5,092 3'ea 8.5, (>6.5 

1,25,069 3'ut<*nague 6.5,. 161 

4,47,519 Vermilion 1,42, .5 IS 

2.. 30.242 Woollens .3,4.5,299 

2,1K),827 Sundry sjnall articles 1.3,14,053 

48,99,445 3'reasure 3?h74,8l.5 

3,03,210 

10,545 

Kb447 

21, .30,737 

.3;j,555 

1,08,014 

.3,08,578 

2,50,345 

f 2.5,34,519 

3,05,a59 

J,29,.557 

1,07,956 

.51,851 

— 73,410 

— 7,(445 

10,72,772 

1 28, .56, .580 

«.Sicca Ru|)ees 432,1 1,184 Exports in 1805 »v*vw.*wSicca Rupee's .327,75,561 


Imports in 1805 « 


Quicksilver — 

Shaw 

3'ea 

3'utenague 

W oollens 

Sundry small articles 
I'reasure 


1,1.5,69.5 
7.3,177 
H.5,()S.5 
H5,:i61 
1,42, .5 IS 
3,4.5,299 
1.3,14,053 
3*1,74,81.5 
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Value of goods impoi-teU into Bombay and Surat from all parts of the 

world, in five years, 1802 to 1806 inclusive^w^....^ Sicca Rupees 1486,11,893 
Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 1361,27,013 

Imports exceed the exports 1 24-, 84, 880 

Amount of treasure imported into Bombay and Surat..^v»v^*»*»...^436,81,650 
Ditto exported from 83,46, 193 

253,35,456 

Balance in facour of Bombay and Surat during the above period ^Sicca Rs. 128,50,576 


rnici-: ci rrent or india and china goods. 


Ahnotids 
Arrack:»»,>v%»»,»»» 
Bees wax 
Beetle nut 

Benjamin, 3«1 8orU,| 
Brim.stone»^v>»v»... 

Cocoa nut oil.»,», 


(-’ardumums 


( ^)ir 

Coj)ra, new, 

(^K'oa nuts, wet 
Ditto, dry,,,,.,,, 
Camjiliire ,,„„„ 
('innamon ,,,,,, 
(3oves 
Cassia 
Codec 

Daminer ,,,,.,.„ 
Dates, dry ,,,,,,. 

Ditto, wet,,, 

Elephants'’ teeth | 

Gunnies 


Ghee,, 


Fr(jMi whenci- imported. | 


’er maiind of 44 s 


( Bntav ill Per gallon,,,,,,..,,,,,,,,,,, 

I Colurnbo Ditto 


, Per cwt.,^ 

f White ,,.„^,,,„, Per Surat candy of 21 maunds , 

Sumatra,,,,,,,,, „,,,| Per Surat maund of 40 seers „ 

Persia Per Surat candy of 22 maunds 

Surat, &c.. Per Surat candy 
Maluhar Per Bombay maund,,,,,,,,,,,.^.^.^,^ 
f l .st sort Per Surat maund of 42 seers 

i2i\ iDilto 

( .3d ,,,,,„.^,„,,,v,3)itto,,„,,,,,^,,,,„„,,,,,„,,,„„,„. 
Lnecadive ,„.,„„,!Per candy of 21 Bombay maunds 
Malabar l*er camly of 4 robins 

Ditto 'Per 10(M) of 1250,,,, 

Ditto Ditto,, 

China .,,„„„,„„,.,|Per Surat maund of 42 seers ,,,^w 

Cty h‘” — Ih.,,,, 

llataviu Per Surat maund of 42 seers ,,,^, 

t.’liina Per cwt., 

Moe ha,. Per Surat maund of 44 seers 

Midiuca ,,JPer Surat candy of 22 maunds 

Persia [Ditto,,,,,, 


Ditto,^ J Ditto 

Mosamhique ,,„„,,jPcr Surat muiiiul 

Bengal Pt* r 100 

Caranchy Per Surat maund of 40 seeis „„„ 

Bengal [Ditto 

Bownaghur ,,,,,, Ditto,,,,,,,,,, 

1 ( ^nrat „,„,,jPer candy of 8 parahs 

; i Bengal Ditto 

I ling,,,,,,,,.,,,,.,,., Persia ,.,,.,„.,,„„^|Per Surat maund of 40 seers ,,,,,, 
J iiigeily Surat, ,.„,„,„„,,,.,!Per Bombay luaund,,,,.,,,,,,,,^,,, 

Kisinisses Persia Per Surat maund of 4-1' seers 

^Inee Batavia !Per lb 

Myrrh IMoeha |Pcr ewt 

jMiisk China jPer oz. troy 

Nankeens Ditto,,,. IVr e<»rge of 20 pieces 

Nutmegs Batavia .„,„,v„,„,3Vr Ih. 

Olibnnum,,,,,,.,,,,, Persia „„,„,„,,,„,JPer cu t. 


Iliipces. 


to 

to 

to 


50 

50 

55 

14 
4f) 

140 

85 
67 
50 
80 
30 
25 
23 
65 

3 

86 
30 

15 
70 
35 
20 
70 
25 


to 60 
to 65 
to 70 
to 18 
to 50 
to 180 
to 5 
to 100 
to 80 
to 65 
to 100 
to 40 
to 35 
to 28 
to SO 
to 1 J- 
to 100 
to 40 
to 20 
to 80 
to 40 
to 25 
to 100 
to 30 


5 to 64 
5 to 6 


to 54 
to 26 
to 25 
to 70 


to 100 
to 7 
to 45 
to 6 f- 
to 12 
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PRICK CURRENT OF INDIA AND CHINA GOODS CONTINUED. 


Species of Goods. 

From whence imported 

How Sold, 

RupPPK. 

Paddy 

Surat„,,,^„,,.,w,«.„ 

Per morah 

30 to 40 

Pearl shells 

Persia 




r Tellicherry, heavy 

Per candy of 4 robins,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,..,,. 

170 to 180 

1 

j Ditto, light,,,,,. 

Per ditto of 20 paralis 

lOO to 170 


j Eastern, heavy „ 

Ditto of 21 maunds 

l.'iO to 1(K) 


iJitto light,,,,,,,. 


144) to 1.50 
(JO to SO 
(JO to 80 

Putchock 



Quicksilver 

Europe 


r Unboiled, 1st sort 

Per bag 

(J to 8 

Rice 

j Moongcy„,v«„.„ 


A to 7 

j Roddy 

Ditto,, 

4 to 5 


Bengal 

Ditto,, — 

3 to .5 


j Bengal 1st sort,, 
j Ditto iid 

Per bag 

Ditto — 

].'> (o 2.5 

14 to 18 

4 to 5 

Sugar 

^ Batavia,,,,,,,,,,, J 

Per imuind of 411 seers 

China in chests ,,| 

Ditto 

3 to 4 } 


Ditto in dupotas,. 

ll)itto,,„.,„,,,,,,,,„,,„„.« 

3 to 4 

7 to 8 


^ 1 st sort 

Per Surat inaundof 43 1 seers 

Sugar candy ,,,,,,,, 

4 2d ditto 

iDitto 

6 to 7 

t) [ to (i 


( 3d ditto 

|l)itto,,„,„,„,,,„,,<.„„„,„„,,„,,,,„,.. 


t 1 st sort J 

Per Pucca seeiw,,,,,,,,,,,,, 

JO to 12 

Silk raw, China ,,,, 

4 2d ditto 

Ditto,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,, 

!) to 10 


(.3d ditto 

Ditto,,,,,,,,,,..,,,,,,..,, 

8 to 0 

Saltpetre 

Bengal 

Per bag 

1.5 to 20 

r 1st sort,,,,,,,,,,,. 

Per candy of 21 Botnbay maunds,,,,,.... 

180 to 22.5 

Sandal wood „„„„ 

4 2(1 ditto,,,,,,,,,,,. 

1 ) ilto,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,, 

lOO to 180 


‘Id ditto,,,,,,,,,,,. 

T)itto„„,v.,„,„,„,,,,.vwi„,,,v,„,,,,,,i„ 

150 to 160 

Sago 

Pulo Pinang 

Per maund 

3 to .5 

Sharks’ 

i\IaJabar„,,,,„„,,„ 

Per 

20 to 2.5 

Teas 

1 Hyson 

Per lb 

3 to 4 

I Souchong 

l)itto„,,,,„,,,,,,,,,,,,,,w«,„„,,i,,„„i. 

2 to .3 


j 1st sort 

Per covit 

24 to .30 

Timber, Calicut„,, 

J 2d dItto„„,„,„„ 
1 3d ditto 

! )ilto 

Ditto,,,,„„,,,,,„,,,,,w.„„,,,„,,„,,,,,,, 

20 to 24 

1 8 (o 20 


[Plank.s 

Per 100 guz 

4.5 to .5.5 

Tin 

jin large .slabs 

I’er mauiid of 44) seers 

10 to 1.3 

( In small ditto „„ ' 

Ditto , 

10 lo 14 

8 to If) 

3'utenague 

t3iina 1 

Per Surat maund 

Vermilion ,„,„,„.,,,Uhiria 

Per bundle 

2 (o 2} 

Wheat 

lumbasecr ,,,,...,„«‘Per candy of 8 parahs 
Pegu«,,*,,„„,»v„„ Per Bombay iiiaund 

17 to 20 

Wood Oil„vw,v,v,v, 1 

2 to 3 


RATES OF EXCHANGE. 

On IkrgaL^-.v»vw»30 days’ sight, ^^^*^..108 to 110 Bombay per 100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Aludras ,,,,,..,,30 ditto„„,,,,,,,„JlU) to ,300 Bombay Rupees per 1(K) Star Pagodas, 

On Surat,,,,,,,,,,,, 8 dittOv«„^,,<«„,«105 to 110 Bombay per 100 Surat Ru[H*es. 

On Cbina,„v.^,^ 30 ditto Bombay Rupees [>cr 100 Spanish Dollars. 
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IMPORT DUTIES. 

Cf oo(1h imported from Bengal u lll be exempted from doty, on producing the usual certificates, agreeably 
to the Government advertisement of May 1st, 1795. But if they are not accompanied by the required 
(•wtiticates, they me to be assessed at an advance of 15 per cent, ami cliarged with duties as on other goods. 

Ceitificatos of duties having been paid from Madras, Malabar, or Surat, admitted in exemption of 
duties here, provided they are produced in the time prescribed. 

Certificates from Ceylon not admitted heie, nor from Prince of Wales’s Island. 

Arrack, the ntamifaeture of Bencoolen, exempted from duties. 

No slaves permitted to be imported. 

Grain of all kinds may he imported free of duties. 

All other merchandise imported, to pay a duty of two and half per cent, on the manifest prices, and 
an estal)lLshed advance thereon, regulated as follows; from which advance the cargoes of ships imported 
fiom I'ngland are to be exempted, inz. 

Cargoes by (breign ships, Americans excepted, from whatever place imported, an advance of 60 per cent. 

On Brifjsh shl|)s, or ships navigated under tlie colours of the native Princes of India, viz. 

From the Coromandel 15 per cent. 

From ('hina,^ — — "20 ditto. 

Fiom Mocha, agreeably to the amount sales on oath. 

From Malabar (without the province) Guzzerat, Scindy, Cambay, Gaunt, 

and Pegni 10 ditto. 

From Goa, if the produce of Europe^^.^ 60 ditto. 

b'rom the two Gulfs, if the produce of 60 ditto. 

If not the produce of 15 ditto. 

Timber and plank, subject to the .sameduty as other goods from Bussoruh, 

Moclin, .Tudda, &c. ports in the Gulf of Persia and Arabia, the 
Coast of Africa, and 15 ditto. 

From the CajH? of Good Uoj>e 30 ditto. 

From Batavia (arrack excepted) 25 ditto. 

Batavia arrack to be assessed at 55 Rupees the leager, but no leakage or ullage allowed. 

floods landed expressly lor exportation, or trwisshipped in the harbour, to pay the same import duty 
as other goods, and no draw lmck to be allowed. 

All goods, though imported for private use, are to pay duties. Nothing but wearing apparel to pass 
duty free. .Vnd all baggage to be inspected at the Custom-house. 

All goods or packages of oveiy description, timber excepted, to be landed and inspected either at 
the Builder Custom-house witliin the Fort, oral Muzjid Bunder without, but at no other landing place. 

N. B. The Custom-house is open for the transaction of business every day, Sundays excepted, from 
nine o’clock in the morning until five in the evening. 

Annmo.NAi. Derv. — An additional duty of one per cent, on account of the Honourable Company's 
marine, is also levied on all gooils imported on the same principle, and under the some regulations as the 
oUl established duties. 

Town Duties. — Cotton imported in bales or docra.s, to pay one nipce per Surat candy, without any 
drawback on re-exportation. The other town duties have been abolished by Goveriuncnt from May 1, 1806. 
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EXPORT DUTIES. 

I. No goods to be exported to the Ca|>e of Good Hope, without permission of Government. 

II. The exportation of liquors of all kinds to New South Wales strictly prohibited. 

III. All export duties withdrawn. 

IV. No salt permitted to be exported to Calcutta. 

V. No other opium than Bengal, |>ermitted to be impoited or exported. 

VI. .Ml opium prohibited to be exjjorted to China. 

N. B. Manifests of export cargoes required. 


CUSTOM HOUSE REGULATIONS. 

To Captain of the Honourable Companfs Ship 

Sir, I have it in command from the Honourable the Governor in Council to direct that 

after twenty-four hours of your arrival in the harbour, and previous to any private trutle being permitted to 
be landed from your ship, you will please deliver in a general manifest, and that yourself and officers attend 
one of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, with a particular account of the whole of your respective invest- 
ments, before whom yourself and they will make affidavit in the following form, and then deliver into my 
office. And if any goods not manifested are landed, they will be liable to confiscation. I am, Sir, &C. 

Bombay Custom House, Custom Master. 


Manifest of the whole of my Investment on Board the Ship 


IMarks. 

Number. 

Packages. 

Weight or 
Quantity. 

Description. 

When shipped. 

Consigned to 

Prime cost. 










FORM OF AFFIDAVIT. 


I commander, or chief officer, &c. make oath and say, that the annexed copy 

of my investment exhibits a true and faithful statement of the whole thereof, and that the sums written 
opposite to the several articles, are the true and just prime cost thereof. 

Sworn to this day, before me, 

N. B. It is particularly desired that the commander will be pleased to communicate the above inform- 
ation to the officers, and others having jirivate trade on board the ship under his command, in order that 
they may not plead ignorance of the regulations of the port ; and it is also jiarticularly required that not 
any private trade be disposed of on board ship, but that the .same lie duly and regularly entered at the 
custom-house, and the Company's duties paid, otherwise such articles as have been disjiosed of in thia 
manner, will be seized on being landed. 

Gg 
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List of such Articles of Commerce as are permitted to he landed at the Government Custom House at the Bunder 
in Bomiai/y or at Muzjid Bunder ^ at the Option of the Proprietors^ from and after the Sth of October^ 1803. 


\gate3, cornelians, Sic. Cambay 
stones. 

Aigala wood. 
fMum from China. 

\lmonds. 

Ambergris. 

Vnchors and grapnels. 

Moes. 

Vrrack, Columbo, Batavia, and 
Bencoolen. 

(Vrsenic. 

\ssaf()etida. 

Bdellium. 

Beads and pearls, false. 

Beer of sorts. 

Beetle nut. 

Bird shot. 

Books. 

Blue stone. 

Borax. 

Brandy. 

Brass and copper ware. 

Brass leaf. 

Dandles. 

Danvas. 

Dardamums. 

Darriages. 

Dossia and Cassia buds. 

Darpets of sorts. 

Datgut. 

^autch (Terra Japonica.) 
Dhina root. 

China ware. 

Chocolate. 

Cinnamon. 

Cloves. 

Clocks and watches. 

Cochineal. 

Coculus Indicus. 

Coffee. 

Columbo root. 

Copper and copper nails. 

Coral. 


Cordage, Europe, and coir. 
Cordials. 

Corks. 

C’otton (in packed bales). 
Cotton screws. 

Cot lace. 

Cow, bezoar. 

Cuhebs. 

Cutlery 

Drugs of ex'cry description. 
Earthen-ware. 

Eatables of all sorts. 
Elephants'* teeth. 

Empty bottles. 

Essence of Spruce. 

Floor cloths. 

Furniture. 

Galls of every description. 
Galangal. 

Garden seeds. 

Gin. 

Ginger, dry. 

Glass beads. 

Glass ware. 

Gold and silver lace. 

Grain of all sorts. 

Grocery. 

Gum Ammoniacum. 

Gum Arabic. 

Gunpowder(to the arsenal only). 
Gunnies. 

Hardware of all sorts. 

King. 

Honey. 

Japanned ware. 

Jewellery. 

Indigo. 

Iron. 

Iron hoops. 

Ironmongery. 

Iron nads. 

Ivory works. 

Kismisses. 


Lead. 

Leather, Europe pump. 
Leather, Persia. 

Liquors. 

Liquorice root. 

Loemits. 

Looking glasses. 

I..ong pepper. 

Mace. 

Maneyary. 

Manna. 

Mathematical instruments. 
Medicines. 

Millinery. 

Musk. 

Muskets and bayonets, and fire 
arms,at Bombay bunder only . 
Myrrh. 

Needles. 

Nuckla. 

Nutmegs. 

Nux vomica. 

Old copper. 

Old iron. 

Opium, Bengal only. 

Ordnance, brass or iron, at Bom- 
bay bunder only. 

Orsidue. 

Paint of all sorts. 

Paper. 

Patch leaf. 

Pearls and jewels, at Bombay 
bunder, only. 

Perfumery. 

Pepper. 

Piece-goods of all sorts. 
Pimplemool. 

Pistacliio nuts. 

Plate and plated ware. 
Preserves of sorts. 

Prints. 

Putchock. 

Quicksilver. 
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Raw silk. 

Red and white lead. 
Rhinoceros’ horns. 
Rhubarb, 

Rose water. 

Rum. 

Saddlery 

Saffron, 

Sal Ammoniac, 

Salt provisions. 
Saltpetre, 

Sandal wood. 

Sapan wood. 


Seeds of all sorts. 

Senna leaf. 

Shawls. 

Ship chandleiy. 

Shot. 

Silk works. 

Spars. 

Stationery. 

Steel. 

Stones, paving and grinding. 
Sugar of sorts. 

Sweetmeats. 

Summer heads. 


Toys. 

Treasure of every description, 
at Bombay bunder only. 
Turmeric. 

Tuteiiague. 

Twine. 

Venice ware. 

Verdigrease. 

Vinegar. 

Vermilion. 

White copper. 

Wine. 

Walnuts. 


List of such Arikks of Commerce cls are prohibited fr<m being landed at the Government 
Bunder in Bomhaj/, but which nevertheless maj/ be landed at the Custotn House at 


Alum from Scindy & Guzzerat. 
Arrack; Goa, Pariar, Mow- 
rali, &c. 

Bong. 

Benjamin. 

Brimstone. 

Bazar buttoo. 

Cadjans. 

Camphire. 

Castor oil. 

Charcoal, 

Chili pepper, 

Chunam stone. 

Chuiulroos (Copal). 

Chunk. 

Cocoa nuts. 

Cocum, 

Coir. 

Copra. 

Cossumba. 

Cotton, in docras or bags. 
Colton yarn and tliread. 
Cowries. 


Dammer. 

Dates and other fruits. 

Earth, retl, from Persian Gulf. 
Fire works. 

Feathers. 

Fins, shark. 

Fish maws. 

Ganzica. 

Garlick. 

Ghee, 

Ginger. 

Ilartall. 

Heii'atsey. 

Hemage. 

Hemp. 

Hides of sorts, raw and dressed. 
Jaggery. 

Laces of every description. 
Mats. 

Molasses. 

Moretooth (Vitriol). 

Mother of pearl shells. 
Mowrah. 


Custom House at the 
Muzjid Bunder, 

Munjeet. 

OJibanum, 

Oil of every description. 

Pcnack (oil cake) 

Pitch. 

Rampatree leaf. 

Rogan. 

Rose Maloes. 

Rose Flowers, 
lluscapore. 

Suit rock, from Persia, Red 
Sea, and Cambay, 

Sheep guts. 

Soap. 

Salt fish. 

Targets. 

Tamarinds. 

Tar. 

Turjientinc. 

Wax, bees. 

Wooden ware, 

Wool. 

Wormwood. 


Police Regulations, — 1st. That all persons arriving at the Presidency, except military, naval, or 
marine officers, shall report themselves to the superintendent of the police within twenty-four hours after 
their arrival, 

2d. That a list of the officers, crew, and passengers, on board every ship, brig, snow, cutter, or vessel 
of any description, arriving in or departing from the harbour, shall be delivered into the police oflice, there 
to remain; such list specifying the country and profession of each individual; and in case of arrival, the 
same to be done within twenty-four hours after the vessel anchors. 

G g2 
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REGULATIONS RESPECTING HAMAULS, OR PALANQUIN BEARERS. 

I. A general register to be kept in the office of police, of all the palanquin bearers on the island, whe- 
ther in or out of service, by casts, where every man's name, age, and place of residence must be forthwith 
entered, in default of which he shall not be permitted to enter into, or continue in any service. 

II. Every man, on having his name registered, as above set forth, shall receive a ticket marked with 
the letters P. B. and the number in which he stands in the general register, which he is to wear on his 
right arm, irninediaLely above the elbow, and on the outside of his clothes, if he wears a coat with sleeves, 
subject to punishment if he ever appears without the said ticket, or if the same shall be concealed, or other- 
wise placed than above directed. 

III. A separate register shall also be kept of hamauls in service, specifying their master or mistressV 
name, and the name of each hamaul, with the time of his entry into such service. 

IV. That on having his name entered in the said separate register, each man shall receive anotlier 
ticket, or ticket of service with a number upon it, which he is to wear on his lell arm, immediately above 
the elbow, and on the outside of his clothes, if he wears a coat with sleeves, subject to punishment if 
seen without it; and which ticket he i.s to return into the office of police when he is discharged. 

V. No person shall employ hamauls, but by an application to the superintendcjit of police. 

VI. No hamaul shall presume to serve any master or mistress, without an application lias first been 
regularly made for that purpose at the office of police, and a ticket of service granted to him in conse- 
quence thereof. 

VII. Every person, on discharging any liamaul, or set of hamauls, is requested to notify the same to 
the siqierintendent of police, with the reasons, if any, of such discharge. 

VIII. No hamaul shall be diseliarged from his service, without first receiving his pay up to the day 
on which he is dischneged; though It may be optional with any master or mistress to keep their hamauls 
in arrears for a period not exceeding fifteen ilays, in order to guard against their absconding without cause, 
or any other misconduct, which may, upon investigation before the proper authority, render it necessary for 
such orreai’s of pay to be forfeited. 

IX. No hamaul engaged by the month, shall be permitted to leave ins service without giving one 
month's previous warning, 

X. On hamauls being discharged by any master or mistress without receiving their wages \ip to the 
day, it shall be the duty of the superintendent of police to see that tliey receive them, by applying to their 
master, &c, or to the proper Court for that purpose. 

XI. Every hamaul leaving his service without being regularly discharged, and without coming to the 
office of police to make the same known, and to deliver up his ticket of service, shall suffer such punish- 
ment as the offence may seem to merit. 

XII. The wages of hamauls shall be one quarter of a rupee per day to each man, and no more, unless 
they go off the Island, or to Sion, Mahiiii, or any similar distance, when they shall be allowed two annas 
per day each, for provisions. 

XIII. Every person applying for a monthly set of hamauls, and getting their names inserted in the 
separate register, sliall pay one rupee. 

XIV. The general register shall be renewed every year. 

XV. Great impositions being made by hamauls upon strangers, and others, occasional residents on 
the island, in refusing their services unless the set consist of six hamauls, the following rules are prescribed 
for their duty in this respect. 
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A set of four Iiamauls is to carry any where to or from town, tho distance not exceeding 
two miles and a half. 

If exceeding 21 miles, the set to consist of 0 hnmauls. 

If to Parell, and equal distances 8 haninuls. 

If to Sion, Mahim, or any similar distance hnmauls. 

In these last instances, each hamaul to receive two annas per day, provision money, 

XVI. The superintendent of police, or sitting magistrate, shall be authorized to seize, detain in custody, 
and punish all hamauls not conforming to the above regulations, until they shall comply therewith. 

REGULATIONS RESPECTING HOUSE SERVANTS. 

When the above regulations for palanquin bearers w'cre framed, others were settled respecting house 
servants, and tlioir wages fixed as follows: 

A head servant of the first class, according to his abilities, from 12 to 20 rupees per month. 

A second servant according to his abilities*.,^v,.,.,v^»,...^v^^*^^^ 6 to 10 ditto, 

A masalchee — — 5 to 0 ditto. 

A boy 3 to 5 ditto. 

Ahavildarof peons 7^ ditto. 

A naique 0 ditto. 

A scapoy .<5 to 0 ditto. 

A cook, according to his 10 to 15 ditto. 

A cook’s mate,^,>.,. 5 to 8 ditto. 

A female servant, according to her abilitieSv*,.x»,.^v^,.wv,.„v^,.x.,» G to 12 ditto. 

A coachman, ditt«i,^v..^^^v.wv,.v,..«^...,*.,^.,v^,^vvv»^»,,v,,vv,.,«^v^^ 8 to 15 ditto. 

A horse keeper 5 to 8 ditto. 

A cow keeper 5 to G ditto. 

A goat-herd^^^^ 3 ditto. 

RATES OF PILOTAGE. 

The following are the rates of pilotage at which all merchant ships and vessels visiting the harbour 
of Bombay are charged. 

Rupees. Rupees, 

Square rigged vessels up to 300 tons burthen in fair weather 50 in the monsoon 75 

300 to 400 ditto 55,™,^^ .v^..80 

400 to 500 ditto GO 85 

500 to 600 ditto G5 

600 to 700 ditto 70 

700 to 8(K) ditto 75 v^.™^10() 

800 to 900 ditto 80^^ ,..^....105 

900 to 1000 ditto 85 110 

1000 to 1100 ditto 90*vv,.*wv.^v^v,.^l 15 

1100 to 1200 ditto 95....™.^w^.a20 

1200^^ ditto 100..^v^.....vvv»a25 

LIGIIT-IIOUSE DUES. 

A duty of 10 rupees per 100 tons is collected by the master-attendant from every merchant vessel 
anchoring in the harbour, towards defraying the expence of the light-house. 
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WHARFAGE. 

The following are the rates of charge for the use of the cranes at the Bunder wharf, 


Hoisting large sjuars each , 
An anchor under 20 cwt. . 
Ditto above ditto 
A gun under ditto 
Ditto above ditto 

A large hale 

A small bale or cask 
A horsev.,.^,«.,v.,.....^*.., 

A bullock or cow 
A carriage or large box 
Small packages 


Rs. 
. 2 
. 0 
1 

. 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

. 0 
. 0 
0 


tiz. 

Q. R. 
0 0 
2 0 
0 0 
2 0 
0 0 
1 0 

0 48 

1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
0 24 


Articles conveyed in the Company’s cratl, to pay half the amount, whetlier belonging to His Majesty 
or to meix'hants. 


DOCK- YARD UEGTTT.ATTONS. 

I. No boats but those belonging to His Majesty’s ships, the Honourable Company’s cruisers, and the 
establishment of the yard, arc to use tlie stairs of U»e dock ; with the exception of the boats of the 
Honourable Company’s chartered ships, when their commanders are in them. 

II. Natives of every description not engaged in the service of the yard, or the ships and vessels before 
mentioned, or concerned in the ships under repair, are to be excluded from the dock-yard. 

III. No baggage or stores to bo carried through the yard by any other than the crews of the ships 
and vessels, except with an order from the IIonouiHble the Governor, His Excellency the Admiral, the 
commanding officer of the forces, the suj)erintendent of the marine, the master-attendant, or town 
major; and all baggage and stores so passed, are to be accompanied by a certificate from the officer to 
whom tliey belong. 

IV. The dock-gates are to be .shut after sunset, the wicket being left open till the evening gun is 
fired; aflcr which, nobody belonging to the sliips in the liarhour, below the rank of a commissioned 
ollicer, is to be allowed to land, or enter the dock-yard, without the express permission of one of the au- 
thorities above mentioned. 

V. Boat’s crtnvs are not to be permitted to quit their boats at the stairs, after the hour of shutting 
the gales. 

\ I. Small craft are not to deliver fire-wood, or any other lading, within the limits of the yard, with- 
out the superintendent’s sanction. 

\ II. The ships and vessels in dock are not to land any lumber whatever on the pier. 

VIII. No cargo of any description is to be landed in, or passed through the yard, from or to any 
ship in dock, without the superintendent's permission in ivriting, 

IX. No palanquins are to remain in the yard without the permission of one of the authorities 
above mentioned. 

X. If any fire should happen, or any signal of distress be made, on board a vessel in the harbour, 
the dock-gates are to be thrown open, that every assistance from the .shore may be conveyed to her. 

XI. When a ship is either coming into, or going out of dock in the night, the gates are to be open 
for the master attendant's and builder’s people to pass. 
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XII. The tindab of the Bunder boats having any reports to make on service, are to he permitted 
to pass. 

XIII. When the builder is repairing any ships alloat, ho may, on his own authority, dcsii’e the sentries 
to allow country boats to quit the dock stairs with artificers, planks, tools, &c. 

The following are the charges on ships entering the docks. 

Every English ship, the first ■h'SO rupees. 

Ditto every subsequent spring each 3.50 ditto. 

Every foreign ship, the first springs ti(K) ditto. 

Ditto every subsequent spring, each 5(X) ditto. 

REGULATIONS RELATIVE TO SALUTES BY THE COMPANY’S SHIPS. 

Resolved, that it be a standing order in future, that no otlicr salutes with guns be allowed of than 
those mentioned, and that upon all other occasions the commanders do salute with elieers according to their 
own discretion, and the present rules of the navy, and that the following regulations be printed, and 
inclosed in the Company’s packets to them, for their .strict compliance therewith. 

On the King’s birth-day, a royal salute from the commodore of 21 guns. 

A Governor, at his coming on board, or going on slmre at any of the principal settlements in India, at 
St. Helena, or in England, to be saluted with 19 guns. 

One of the Council taking passage for Europe, on his coming on board, 9 guns. 

N. B Any per.son dismissed the Conqiany’s service is not to be saluted. 

A Chief going on shore to take the charge of a factory, or quitting the same, 1 1 guns. 

One of the Council of any settlement in India quitting the ship when dispatched, 7 guns. 

N. B. No salute to the person who musters the ship at St. Helena. 

Supra-cargocs going on shore on the ship's airival at China or Mocha, and coming on board at her 
departure for Europe, 9 guns. 

The Hoppo coming on board to measure the ship, and going on shore, 9 guns. 

Mandarins of high rank on a visit, coming on board, 1 1 guns; going on shore, 1 1 guns and 3 cheers. 

English ships to salute each other in ports belonging to foreign powers, only 7 guns. 

And if more than one ship there, the salute of the arriving ship to be returned by the Commodore only. 

All foreign salutes to be continued in the usual manner. 

Upon the ship’s arrival in port in India or at St. Helena, to salute the fort with 9 guns. 

And the ship to retuin the same salutes as given by the forts in India, at the commander’s going 
on shore, or coming off. 

An Europe ship being saluted by a country vessel, to return 2 guns less. 

N. B. These regulations, as far as relate to the firing salutes at China, are rescinded, and no guns are 
to be fired there, unless by express leave or order of the supra-cargoes in writing. 

OWNER’S INSTRUCTIONS RELATIVE TO GUNEOWDER. 

“ You are to pay at every port you anchor at belonging to the Company, one barrel of gunpowder, 
and take a receipt for the same; by the neglect thereof, several ships have paid five guineas after their ar- 
rival in England.” 

Immediately on a ship’s arrival in Bombay harbour, thegunpowder is landed, and sent to the Company’s 
magazine, where it is dried, and repacked, if necessary. The charges attending the landing, drying, reship- 
ping, Sic. are considerable, seldom amounting to less than 150 rupees each ship. 
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REGULATIONS RELATIVE TO GUNPOWDER. 

I. That all powder on private account will in future be' received at the magazine at Mazagon, and 
at no other place. 

II. Tliat application for receipt or deliveiy must be made at the office of the commissary of stores, 
at least twelve hours beforehund. 

III. Magazine hours from 8 in the morning till 4 in the afternoon, every day, Sundays excepted. 

IV. None can be admitted except in complete and unexceptionable packages, perfectly free from iron, 
and not covered. ^Vhere any are tendered which the commissary or his people may think objectionable, 
he has orders to substitute proper barrels, which will be charged to tlie owners. 

V. As the magazine is infested with white ants, it is recommended to such as may have powder to lodge, 
to provide themselves with teak-wood barrels, or boxes. TheCompany cannot be at any charge on account 
ol the damage thus occasioned; and whenever it occurs, the commissary will substitute teak-wood barrels, 
which will be charged to the owners ; and similarly in all cases where, from decay, or other causes, the 
packages may become objectionable. 


OWNERS’ ALLOWANCES. 

The owners of the regular ships in the Company’s service usually make the following allowances : 

Commander and Purser during the .ship’s .stay in rupees per day. 

Table homeward for commander and officers, or 400 ditto. 

60 bags paddy, which are considered equal to 10 quarters of grain for homeward use. 

Godown rent for ship’s stores, water casks, provisions, &c. ^^v^^^v^about 50 rupees per month. 

Presents to Duhash for his attendance, procuring provisions, &c..„.v,from 500 to 1000 rupee, s. 

Daily allowance to officers’ table on board, a quarter of mutton, vegetables, and bread, amounting 
to about 2 rupees per day. 

By a clause in the charter party, the Company is to supply for the use of the slop during her stay in 
India, to he computed from the delivery of her dispatches from Europe, at the rate of dtP200 per month, 
the cxeliange at Bombay is fixed at 2s. 3d. per rupee, which is 1777 3 10 Rupees. 

SEAMEN’S AVAGES, &c. 

In the event of being obliged to ship lascars in lieu of seamen pressed into His Majesty’s seiTice^ 
their pay is as follows, which is paid at the presidency six months in advance, viz, 

1 serang, 6 months,.^^^^ at 30 inipees per montlw^^ Rupees 180 

I tindal, ditto 20 ditto 120 

15 lascars, ditto*v,.„».^%.^„each....l2 ditto — — 1080 
llatta money to be repaid in England without interest 350 

Eonning a total expence Rupees 1730 

Tl»e practice of paying so much wages in advance, may be considered the cause of so many fires 
occurring amongst the Bombay shipping, as there is reason to believe they are often intentional. 

Lascars are likewise employed in the monsoon to assist in working the ship out ; their pay is as follows : 
serang 250 reas per day; tindal 175 rcas per day ; and each lascar 125 reas. A country boat is also occa- 
sionally em])loyed in lieu of the ships’ boats, for carrying off provisions, &c. at 2 rupees per day. 
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BOAT AND COOLEY HIKE. 

The ship's long boat is generally employed in landing the investments of the commander and ofiiccvs, 
and in carrying off stores, water, &c. The charges for cooley hire are 

I sling and men for carrying a butt of beer, or pipe of wine.^Rupees 10 0 
1 hogshead or a chest of wine 0 2 0 

Hoisting from the boat ujion the wharf at the bunder, per butt 0 10 

For carrying dead weight, 4 annas per candy; 1 anna per candy for hoisting; and 2 auiiaa per candy 
for weighing. For cases and other packages, accordhig to weight and dimensions. 

FREIGHT FROM BOMBAY TO CHINA. 

Rcgiihtiona of the Court of Directors for loading the Company's Ships from Bombay to CAina, Madras to China, 
Bengal to China, and from Port to Port in India. 

I. It is determined that in most cases cotton shall be sent on the Company’s account from Bombay, 
Madras, and Bengal, to China, to the extent of three-fiflhs of the whole tonnage, builder's measurement, 
without reckoning as part of the tonnage the kentledge, and 150 tons of dead weight, which may hr 
laden in England ; and that the remainder of the tonnage the shiji may be capable of conveying, shall be 
allowed to the commander and officers, on their entering into the usual bonds to guarantee the Company 
against any claims their owners may make for the port to port freight of such tonnage, and on their un- 
dertaking that the Company shall not be subjected to any expence whatever, wliether for screwing the 
Company’s cotton, or otherwise. 

II. If at any period the Company shall have a larger quantity of eotton than the tonnage reserved 
for their own use will stow, and may not othemise have occasion for, the Government may dispose of 
the same to the commanders and officers at prime cost. 

III. In the event of the trade being relinquished by the Company for a season, the tonnage reserved, 
as before mentioned for the Company, is to be disposed of to the best bidder, at a specific rate per ton of 
50 cubical feet, after the ship’s arrival at Bombay, Madras, or Bengal, giving due notice of such deter- 
mination, and of the period fixed for receiving proposals in writing for the letting of the same; and if the 
commander and officers offer at a rate per ton equal to the highest bidder, the preference is always to he 
given to them, but they are to deliver their proposals at the some time w ith the other tenderers, and are 
not to be allowed to amend their tender after their proposals have been signed. ‘ 

IV. If the Company's proportion of the tonnage should be disposed of to the commanders and officers, 
it must be under a condition that the freight, together with the proceeds of the cotton, shall be paid into 
the Canton treasury, for the latter of which bills on England will be granted, at the current rate of ex- 
change; and this condition is also to extend to the proceeds of the regular priv'ilege of the commanders. 

V. That in voyages from one Presidency to another in India, if the Governor and Council have 
nothing, or only a proportion of her free tonnage to let, the commander shall have a fair and reasonable 
preference given him to occupy it, and that no person whatever shall have it on the same, or lower terms ; 
or in the event of the commander paying the ship's demurrage, from the beginning of her lading, to the 
delivery of the cargo, at each consigned port, he shall have the option to occupy the ship on such terms, 
if the Company do not provide a cargo, or on his paying such proportion of the demurrage as he may occupy 
of the outward tonnage she is engaged for. 

VI. In all cases the commander is to exonerate the Company from all claims of the owners, in re- 
spect of the outward tonnage, or any part thereof so occupied. 

VII. Proper covenants are to be entered into at the Presidency where the ship Ikdcs, for the payment 
of the demurrage that may be due at the consigned jiort, 

11 h 
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European Houses of Agency. 


Bruce, Fawcett, and Co. 

John Leckie. 

Forbes and Co. 

Shotton and Co. 

S. Beaufort. 

Wine Merchants 

AND Shopkeepers. 

Baxter, Son, and Co. I 

1 Wooller and Co. 

John Mitchell, and Co. j 

1 R. M‘Lean and Co 

PoRTOovESB Merchants and Agents. 

Joseph Pereira, and Co. 

De Souza and Co. 

R. D. Faria. 

Armenian Merchants and Agents. 

Joseph Arratoon. 

Martynis Sarkics. 

Martyrus ter Stephens. | 

Gregory Johannes. 

Persee Merchants. 

Pestonjee Bomaiyee. 

Bhickajee Meijee. 

Hormuzjee Bomanjee. 

Dadabhoy Cowasjee. 

Dhunjeebhoy Sornbjee, 

Framjee Cowasjee. 

Nasserwanjee Monackjee. 

Pestonjee Rustomjee. 

Framjee Nanabhoy. 

Bomanjee Nasserwanjee. 

Cursetjee Monackjee. 

Cursetjee Ardaseer. 

Burjorjee Dorabjee 

Jahangeer Ardaseer. 

Munchegee Nowrojee. 

Sunker Sinoy. 

Hindoo Merchants. 

Kessoordass Runsordass. 

Narondass Fulsidass. 

Vituldass Kessowram. 

Luckmichund Poonjaraz. 

Madowdass Ramdass. 

Kessowjee Shamjee. 

Sunkersett Baboolsctt, 

Purshoram Bhowan. 

Dhackjee Dadajee. 

Virzlall Tulsidass. 

Ragoonath Dadajee. 

1 Purmanaun Ragoonathdass. 

Tricumdass Lalldass. 

Ramchunder Sunker Seny. 

Soorasir Dunasir 

Mussulman Merchants. 

Noorbhoy Nathabhoy. 

Shaik Tyab Rossuljfee. 

Mulluckjee Cassitnjee. 

Hyder Alley Cossitnjee. 

China Agents. 

Hormusjee Dorabjee. ( 

Eduljee Cowasjee. 

Ship Builders. 

Jamsettjee Bomanjee, 

Nowrojee Jamsettjee. 

Rustomjec Manockjee. 

Lowjee Framjee. 

Ruttonjee Bomanjee. 

Cursetjee Rustomjee. 
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RATES OF COMMISSION. 

I. On the sale or purcliose of goods of all denominations, except the following 5 jicr cent. 

II. On the sale or purchase of ships, houses, and lands 2} ditto. 

JII. On the sale or purchase of diamonds, pearls, and evciy desciiption of jewellery 2[ ditto. 

IV. On the sale or purchase of treasure, or bullion 1 ditto. 

V. On goods consigned for sale, and afterwards withdrawn commission. 

VI. On procuring freight, whether to Europe or elsewhere 5 ditto. 

VII. On shipping for Europe or elsewhere, hale or gruff goods of every description 2| ditto. 

VIII. On shipping for Eimope or elsewhere, diamonds, pearls, jeweller)', or bullion 1 ditto. 

IX. On ship's disbursements, when no commission has been previously cliarged on 

. . (In the insurance office | ditto, 

ne ecting inaurancea»^wv»»»»v.»»x>»^v* private underwriters 1 ditto. 

__ ^ . . ( With the office 4 ditto. 

XI. On settling insurance losses i ^ j •. ^ j-.. 

® I With private underwriters..^-.^.**^......^....-.. 1 ditto. 


2\ ditto. 

„ _ , , I J.I1 mv: iiisuiciivc; \ dlttO. 

ne ecting inaurancea»^wv»»»»v.»»x>»^v* private underwriters 1 ditto. 

__ ^ . . ( With the office 4 ditto. 

XI. On settling insurance losses i ^ j •. ^ j-.. 

® I With private underwriters..^-.^.**^......^....-.. 1 ditto. 

XII. On del credere^ or guaranteeing the responsibility of persons to whom goods are 

sold, on the amount sale ^ ditto. 

XIII. On the sale or purchase of cattle of every descrlptionw«v»w*%..^»%v^...,^^v>-.^»v,, 5 ditto. 

XIV. On collecting house 2^ ditto. 

XV. On effecting remittances by bills of cxcliange 1 lUtto. 

XVI. On the sale or purchase of public or private bills and Company's paper | ditto. 

XVII. On exchanging one description of Company’s paper for another, on invest- 
ing money in the public loans, and on transferring Government securities from 

one constituent to another J ditto. 

XVIII. On public or private securities, jewels, or other valuables lodged, and after- 
wards withdrawn before the amount is realized Half commission. 

XIX. On procuring money on Respondentia, payable in Europe, India, or elsewhere 2 ditto. 

XX On recovery of bonds or bills for persons returned to Eurojie, over due at the 

time of their departure 2 ilitto. 

XXI. On procuring loans of money, exclusive of the commission on the receipt of cash 1 ditto. 

XXII. On debts, where a process at law or arbitration is necessary, 2^ ditto, 

and if recovered through such means 5 ditto. 

XXIII. On managing the affairs of an estate for an executor or administrator, on 

XXIV. On guaranteeing bills or bonds by indorsement or otherwise 2 j ditto. 

XXV. On attending the delivery of contract goods to the Company 1 ditto. 

XXVI. On the receipt and payment of all monies not arising from the proceeds of goods 
on which commission has already been charged, (or I per cent on receiving, and 
i jier cent, on paying, at the option of the agent), independently of any cl&arge 

tliat may become requisite tlirough the necessity of employing agents elsewhere 1 ditto. 
XXVII. Where the debtor side of the account exceeds the creditor side by advances 
made, the agent to have the option of charging hb commission upon the total of 
either ; and the balance of interest carried forward to the account of the current 
year, to be considered as money paid or received, and chargeable accordingly 1 ditto. 

Hh2 
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XXVIII. When the balance of an account due by the constituent is brought forward 
from an account of the preceding year, and not paid in the course of the succeed- 
ing one, commission may be charged thereon, or upon the residue that may l>e 
unpaid : the agent in the latter case to have the option of charging his commis- 
sion upon the residue, or upon the sums received towards the discharge of the 
original balance due at the commencement of the 1 per cent. 

RATES OF COMMISSION ON SALES. 

In the event of the whole of an investment not being disposed of by private sale, the remainder is sent 
to auction, or to a conamission warehouse for sale, of which there are several in the settlement, where 
every attention is paid to the lotting and arranging the property, and the value guaranteed on the follow- 
ing terms, viz. 

On Private Sales.— A commission of 5 per cent, on what is sold; 1 per cent, for goods sold by the 
proprietor after having been deposited for sale in the warehouse, but no charge will be made for goods 
returned unsold. 

On Public Sales.— A commission of 5 per cent, on all goods and furniture, advertisements, andeoolcy 
hire not included; the amount sales payable at one month from the day of the sale, or before, if required, 
on deducting the usual interest of three quarters per cent, per month. 

On Private or Public Sales. — Oii horses, carriages, or any other article, when sold from 500 to 
1000 rupees, 2 per cent, from 1000 to 5000 one per cent. 

Houses, land, or ships, one half per cent, payable on i-oceipt agreeable to the terms of sale. 

Articles exposed for public sale, and bought in on account of the proprietor, one per cent, unless left 
to be sold to the highest bidder at the next public sale, in which case no charge will be made for their 
having been bought in ut ike first sale. 

INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

There is only one Insurance Office at Bombay, the Boinba^ Insurance Society. The Proprietary is 
divided into 100 shares of 20,000 rupees each, forming a capital of 20 lacs of rupees; one half in Com- 
pany’s paper, and the other half in personal bonds ; but there are many private underwriters in Bombay, 
who insure separately on ships. 

It appears from a document framed in the Insurance Office, that the rate of premium from Bombay to* 
China, and from China to Bombay, from 1798 to 1805, fluctuated between 12, 10, 9, and 8 per cent, 
but during the period from 1805 to 1808 inclusive, whilst under the command of Vice-Admiral Sir Edward 
Pellew, it stood at 8 per cent, with a return of 3 per cent, if sailing with convoy, and at 5- per cenL war- 
ranted with convoy, and that 

The amount of property insured at Bombay, from the 1st May, 1806*, 

to 31st October, 1808, amounted to 5,37,00,000 

The premiums paid by the trade on that sum amounted 35,61,000 

The losses by captures during the same period amounted to 4,93,000 

The losses by sea risks ditto 6,52,000 

The profits to the underwriters ditto — 25,15,000 

The losses by captures were under one per cent, on the principal insured, and were exceeded by those- 
iurising from sea risk; whilst the former occurred in consequence of a departure from the regular system of 
convoy laid down by Sir Edward Pellew, and by which the commerce of the western diviaion of India 
W been so extensively benefited. 
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RATES OF FREIGHT FROM BOMBAY TO CHINA. 


Colton, per Surat canity rupees. 

Sandal wood ditto. 

Olibanum 83 ditto. 

Putchock — — 85 ditto. 

Myrrh ditto. 

Assafoetida ditto. 


Mother o’pearl shells, per Surat candy *0 rupees. 


Elqihants' teeth.. 


20 ditto. 

Sharks' fins^.....,^ 

.*per bale of 6| cwt.,*,^ 

23 ditto. 

Cornelians,^^,^*.,^ 

i^per hhd. 

30 ditto. 

False Amber ..«^.,per chest.«,v,.v,.,^.w,,x 

35 ditto. 

Rose Maloes 

...per cask. 

35 ditto. 


The above rates of freight are considered extremely low; they fluctuate every season, and someti.'iies 
are very high. Cotton, which is considered the staple commodity, has been as high as 80 rupees per cai\dy ; 
consequently every other article advanced in proportion. The usual rate of exchange is 306 Bombay 
rupees for 100 Spanish dollars, payable 30 days after the ship's arrival in China. 

In the delivery of cotton upon freight at China, *1 per cent, is allowed for waste, and the deduction 
for tare varies from 17 to 20 lbs. per bale. 


Lint of Merchant Ships belonging to, or sailing out of the Port of Bombay, with the Names of the Places 
where built and when, and Tonnage^ Janmry ist 1811. 


Tons. I Where built. 


When. 


I..owjee Family 
Upton Castle 
Charlotte 
Thomas Henchman 
Anna 

Mysore .«v». 
Castlereagh. 

Varuna 
Cambrian..^. 

Fame 
Sibbald 
Eugenia 

Sh^ Byramgore 
Adventure 
Maiy 
Sultana 
Windham 
Minerva ... 
Friendship 
Milford . 

Gunjava. 

Sulimany 
Cornwallis 
Bombay Merchant 
Alexander ... 

Futteh Khir 
Duncan 
Dadahaloy 
Colonel Macaulay. 

Total 29 ships y. 


926 

675 

672 

600 

899 

777 

750 

700 

670 

700 

643 

350 

560 

200 

450 

300 

800 

958 

872 

679 

680 
679 
653 
439 I 
600 
300 
400 
400 
261 


|Bombay»..» 

Bombay..^, 

Bombay^^, 

ICalcutta^.., 

Bombay^.., 

Pegu 

Cochin 

[Calcutta*^ 

Bombay 

Bristol..^*. 

Bombay..^. 

ICochin ...V*. 

jCalcutta.^v. 

Malabar*^ 

Rangoon 

J ava 

Dumaun «. 
Dumaun 
Dumaun 
Bombay., 
Pega«^ 
Dumaun 
Surat 
Dumaun ^ 
Bombay..^.. 
Uncertain.. 
Beypour..^^ 
Cochin 
Alipee , 


17593 Tons. 


1791 

1793 
1803 
1808 
1790 
1795 
1803 

1803 

1803 

1807 
1800 

1800 

1806 

1808 
1790 

1794 
1786 
1788 
1799 
1790 
1801 
1802 

1803 

1807 


To whom belonginf'. 


F()rl)es and Co. 

Forties and Co. 

Forbes end Co. 

Forbes and Co. 

Bruce, Fawcett, and Co. 
Bruce, Fawcett, and Co. 
Bruce, Fawcett, and Co, 
Bruce, Fawcett, and Co. 
Bruce, Fawcett, and Co, 
John Pavin. 

George Harrower and Co. 
George Harrower and Co. 
Briscoe and Beaufort. 
Briscoe and Beaufort. 
Thomas Baaden. 

John Pringle. 

De Souza and Co. 
Ardaseer Dady'. 

Ardaseer Dady. 

Pestonjee Bomanjee. 
Framjee Nanabhoy. 
Framjee Cowasjee. 
Nasserwanjee Monackjee. 
Nasserwanjee Monackjee. 
Dhunjeehhoy Sorabjec. 
Sciad Tuckey. 

Hormuzjee Bomanjee. 
Muncherjee Jamsetjee. 
Arathoon and Stephens, 
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COMPANY’S IMPORTS FROM EUROPE. 

An account shewing the invoice amount of all goods, stores, and bullion imported into Bombay by 
the East India Company, from 1792-3 to 1808-9 inclusive; likewise an account of the sums received at 
Bombay for sales of import goods and stores during the same jjeriod ; also the quantity remaining in the 
warehouses at the end of each year. 


! 

1 AMOUNT EXPORTED. 



Y oars. 

Goods and Stores. 1 

Bullion. 

Total. 1 

for Sales. 

Goods on Hand. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

17‘)2-3 

144,762 


144,762 

109,365 

62,467 

1793-4 

138,800 

— ...I... 

138,806 

125,092 

84,322 

1794-5 

00,162 

— 

00,162 

112.099 

84,958 

1795-0 

220,374 

1 

220,374 

91,103 

.57,903 

1790-7 

210,834 

— 

210,834 

94,445 

126,116 

1797-8 

250,377 

42,047 

298,424 

242,9.30 

17,960 

1798-9 

291,294 

504,564 

795,858 

186,493 

160,262 

1709-0 

203,881 

100,697 

304,578 

256,444 

183,104 

1800-1 

293,202 

131,366 

424,628 

18r,392 

202,586 

1801-2 

364,824 

— ■ " 

864,824 

100,303 

230,323 

1802-3 

327,115 

101,478 

428,593 

222,380 

6,878 
; 469,110 

1803-4 

222,1. 50 

— 

222,150 

226,792 

1804-5 

125,359 

200,793 

320,152 

261,099 

396,915 

180.5-G 

318,775 

• ■■ Ti 

318,775 

276,251 

335,112 

1800-7 

454,061 

— — 

454,061 

273,103 

250,280 

1807-8 

271,480 


271,480 

270,447 

128,168 

1808-9 

307,599 

— 

307,599 

44)7,1.59 

153,920 

Total. 

4,223,175 

1,080,945 

5,304,120 

3,442^,897 



Of the Company’s imports into Bombay, a considerable part consists of woollens. In 1799-1800 
their amount was jP 90,805. Of broad clotijs, the under-mentioned are the sorts imported. 


Red, stop list. 

Red, white list. 

Yellow, striped list. 
Mazarine blue, w hite list. 
Grass green, striped list. 
Emerald green, striped list 
Aurora, striped list. 
Popinjay, striped list. 


French yellow, striped list. 
French green, ditto. 

Aurora, white list. 

Scarlet, striped list. 

Telemot yellow, striped list. 
Scarlet, fine. 

Yellow, fine. 

Emerald green, fine. 


Mazarine blue, fine. 
Black, fine. 

Scarlet, superfine. 
Mazarine blue, ditto. 
Yellow, ditto. 
Emerald green, ditto 
Grass green, ditto. 
Whitened, ditto. 


Of other British manufactures, the following are imported, but in amaller quantities : 


Red long ells. 

Scarlet ditto. 
Emerald green ditto. 
Mazarine blue ditto. 
Black ditto. 

Yellow ditto. 


Cassimere cloth. 
Salisbury flannels. 
Embossed ditto. 
Ditto cloth. 

Ditto, long ells. 
Shalloons. 


Horse clotlu 
Plush. 

Mock cassimere. 
Saddle cloth. 

Double coloured cloth. 
Europe shawls. 
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Of fine cloths, which are for the use of Europeans, the quantity is small. Tlie coarse cloths ore appro- 
priated to clothing for the army; and such as are sold to foreigners are almost entirely of the inferior scuts, 
and used for the same purpose. The Company at certain periods dispose of such woollens and other Im- 
ports as remain in their warehouses by public auction: and they endeavour to make their indents witliout 
much variation, under the impression that an uniform demand is more beneficial to the manufacturers tluiii 
uncertain and unequal exertions. 

Of the commodities usually denominated staples, the Company imported in 1799-1800, 

Iron, to the amount of jPl 2,501 Naval and garrison — ..... 1 l.j 

Steel 3,197 Pitch, tar, deals, &c. 0,873 

Copper 6,526 Lead 1,097 

By the foregoing statement it appears that the invoicre amount of the goods imported into Bombay, 
including a charge of 10 per cent, added to the priiue cost, to cover contingent expences, such as freight, 
insurance, interest of money, &c. in l7 years amounted to 

That the sum received for goods sold during the same period was cf’3,442,897 

That there remained in the warehouses, 1808-9, as stated at the invoice amount.. 153,920 

The value of goods on the Henry Addington lost 1798-9, is stated ut 29,222 
Hindostatt lost 1802-3, ditto..«^.»M...^-%v%«,..-*,^....» 37,139 

.3,663,178 

Leaving a deficiency in 17 years 

There is great difficulty in making up a correct statement, from the impracticability of ascertaining witli 
precision the final disposal of military and marine stores, which form a very material part of the Comj)any's 
imports into Bombay. On the arrival of the consignments, the cargoes of ships are distributed to the de- 
partments to which they respectively belong: the goods for u.se and sale, to the commercial; and tlie stores, 
to the military or marine departments. In the above account of sales is comprised the expeiulituro of 
the stores, in so far as the amount of such expenditure has been included in the charges at the Presidency. 
A portion of the stores, consisting of guns for garrisons, arms, and accoutrcJiients, fulls into the dead 
stock, and a portion into the quick stock; but from being blended with the store.s purchased in the 
country, and not distinguished in the accounts, it is impossible to make the separation so accurately a» 
is desirable. 

It appears that the value of stores at this Presidency, commonly called quick stock, was in 1702 
i^l76,127, and that in 1809 it had increased to dP440, 2 12, making a difference of i?264,085. What pro- 
portion of these is European, cannot be stated, but may be assumed as two thirds, which is .£‘198,063. 

The short deliveries, and damages, which are ciiargeabie to the owners of the ship’s on which the con- 
signments were made, are deducted from the freight on settling the ship’s accounts in England, subject to 
an additional charge of 30 per cent, on the invoice amount, agreeably to the terms of the charter party. 
This may be considered equal to 5 per cent, on the amount of ^^4,22.3, 175, which is £*211,1.58. 

The trade in woollens, of which, during the above period of 17 years, there have been imported by the 
Company to the amount of ^1,357,290, lias generally lieen carried on at a loss, notwithstanding every 
effort has been used to extend the sale tliroughout their dominions, and other parts of India and I'er.sia. 
In some years upwards of 20 per cent, loss has been incurred, and in very few instances has any profit 
been derived : we may therefore suppose a loss of 5 per cent, on the above £*1,357,290, which is £'165,729, 
all of which being deducted from the above deficiency of £*559,997, leaves a balance unaccounted for in 
17 years of £*15,047. 
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COMPANY’S EXPORTS TO EUROPE. 

The following is an account of the prime cost of goods exported from Bombay to Europe by the 
Company, together with the commercial charges thereon, from the years 179^3 to 1808-0 inclusive. 


Years. 

Prime Cost 

Charges. 

To'.al. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

1792-3 

8,63,869 

99,000 

9,62,869 

1793-4 

17,51,637 

89,029 

18,40,666 

1794-5 i 

13,09,355 

1,42,504 

14,51,859 

1795-6 

15,29,437 

1,62,388 

16,91,825 

1796-7 1 

10,27,304 

75,687 

11,02,991 

1797-8 

30,93,125 

1,28,178 

32,21,303 

1798-9 

10,88,111 

1,23.53 1 

12,11,642 

1799-0 

22,51,940 

94,748 

23,46,688 

1800-1 

— 

1,05,419 

1,05,419 

1801-2 

36,78,039 

1,25,783 

38,03,822 

1802-3 

1,72,721 

95,308 j 

2,68,029 

1803-4 

56,297 

1,12,227 

1,68,524 

1804-5 

19,78,452 

1,28,570 

21,07,022 

1805-6 

14,29,572 

1,23,487 

15,53,059 

1806-7 

7,76,450 

i 1,62,657 

9,39,107 

1807-8 

13,41,006 

j 1,36,445 

14,77,451 

1808-9 

9,87,293 

! 1,02,709 

10 , 90,002 

Total. 

C33,34,()OH 

; 20,07,670 

253,42,278 


The Company’s exports consist of sugar and saltpetre sent round from Bengal as dead w'eight for their 
ships. Pepper, piece-goods, and occasionally Mocha coffee, individuals are permitted to trade in ; but 
are prohibited from saltpetre. The charges coniprise the salaries and allowances of a description 
strictly commercial, with those of the factories where the investments are providetl; also the charges of 
the departments where the goods imported from England are deposited and sold. From the foregoing 
statements it appears that the 

Value of goods and stores imported into Bombay from England by the East India 

Company in the years 179--3 to 1808-9 inclusive was — ^ j£*4,233,175 

Value of goods exported during the same period, Rupees 253,42,278 at 28. 3d. each,^%.,v,, 2,851,006 

Imports exceed the — 1 ,382, 1 69 

Treasure imported into Bombay from England during the above period 1,080,945 

Balance against Bombay jP30 1,224. 

From the foregoing statements it apj)ears that in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive, the commerce carried 
on by the East India Company and individuals, from London to Bombay and Surat, was as follows, 
estimating the Company's imports at the exchange of 2s. fid. per Sicca Rupee, and tlie exports at the usual 
exchange of the Company, 2s. 3d. per Bombay Rupee. 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 


^ — 

Company 

Individuals***,. 

Merctiandise. 

Treasure. j 

Total. j 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

1 Total, 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 1 

Sicca Rupees. 

“47;75;270~ 
33,62,61 1 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupee.s. 

115,79,680 

73,04,875 

524,18,168 

23,60,195 

139,97,848 1 
96,65,070 ' 

— 

47,75,270 
! 33,62,611 

n'otiil **( 188,84,.555 1 

47,78,363 

236,62,918 

81,37,881 


8i;37,881 
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RECAPITULATION OF LMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


The following is an abstract of the merchandise and treasure imported into, and exported from 
Bombay and Surat, including the East India Company’s, in the years 180:3 to IBOO inclusive. 



1 IMI’ORTS. 

j! EXPORTS. 

FROM WHENCE. 

Mercliaotlke. 

Treasure. 

'I'oial. 

j .Mercliaiidise 

j 'rr**asuri?. 

'foial. 


Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

J Sicca Riii)ces. 

1 .Su-ca Rupees. 

Sicca Ruj)ec.s. 

Company from Loiulou^ 
Individuals from London 
Foreign Europe-%.«.»....»-^ 
America 

British 

Foreign Asia 

7.3,04,87.5 

12,27,170 

2,25,709 

933,52,190 

405,01,877 

24,18,108 

23,00,195 

20,2.5,403 

4,31,017 

22,04,093 

300,.50,().52 

139,97,848 
90,05,070 
i 32,52,039 
0,00,410 
95.5,50,889 
831, .58, .529 

, 47,75,270 

1 a3,02,lll 
2.5,80,911 
.5,19,511 
481,48,201 
81.5,10,189 

1.3.3,12,044 

5(),:13,5.50 

47,75,270 

.3.3,02,111 

25,80,911 

.5,19,.541 

014,00,905 

805,43,7.39 

Totals — .. Sicca Rupees 

! 160 1,91, .573 

400,99,818 

2002,91,391 

! 1 409, (^2, 28.3 

183,40,191 

1.592,48,177 


From the preceding accounts of the commerce carried on at this Presidency by the East India Com- 
pany and individuals in the years 1802 to 1800 inclusive, it appears, 

I. That the value of merchandise imported by the East India Company from I.,oiulon during the 
above period is upwards of nine times that of foreign Europe, and nearly filly times that of the United 
States of America, and that the amount of treasure imported by them is about one fifth of that of 
merchandise. 

II. That the value of merchandise imported by individuals from London during the above period is 
six times that of all other parts of Europe, and upwards of thirty times that of the United States of 
America, and that the amount of treasure imported by them is nearly one thu d that of tnerchandisc. 

III. That the value of merchandise itnported by the East India Company is about one half more 
than that of individuals, and that the amount of treasure imported is nearly equal. 

IV. That the value of merchandise imported from London by the East India Company and indivi- 
duals is upwards of twelve times that of nil other parts of Europe and tlie United States of America toge- 
ther, and that the amount of treasure imported from London is about double thot of foreign Europe and 
America. 

V. That the value of merchandise imported from the British territories in India, and from foreign 
Asia, which is called the Country Trade, from being carried on in Imlian ships and with Indian capital, is 
about twelve times that of the East India Company, nearly twenty times that of individuals, and a hundrcil 
times that of foreign Europe and the United States of America together, and that the treasure Imported is 
above five times that of all other parts. 

VL That the value of merchandise exported by the East India Company to London is nearly one half 
more than that of individuals, nearly double that of foreign Europe, and nine times that of the United 
States of America. 

VII. That the value of merchandise exported to London by the East India Company and individuals 
is nearly three times that of all other parts of Europe and America together. 

VIII. That the value of merchandise exported to British and foreign Asia is nearly twenty-fijur 
times that of London, all other parts of Europe, and the United States of America together, and that it 
withdraws from the Presidency two-fillhs of the treasure imported, the greater part of which is t.akca 
to other parts of the British dominions. 


li 
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REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS. 

The following is an account of the revenues of the East India Company at the Presidency of Bombay, 
the charges and disbursements (exclusive of commercial charges), the interest payable on the debt, tlic 
deficiency in the revenue, and the amount of the debt, in each year, 1792-3 to 1808-9 inclusive. 


Years, 

Ucveniics. 

Charges. j 

Interest on Debt. 

Total of Cliarges 
aiiU iiiu-rost. 

Deficifiuy in 
Keveiiiie. 

Debt. 


£ 

£ 

£ 1 

£ 

£ 

1792-3 

236,555 

739,002 

10.5,094 

844,096 

607,541 

1,165,103 

1793-4 

294,736 

786,691 

120,t)54 

906,745 

612,009 

687,682 

1794-5 

312,480 

747,838 

76,072 ; 

823,910 

511,430 

644,065 

1795-6 

277,596 

734,152 

48,905 

783,057 

505,461 

769,142 

170()-7 

315,937 

894,192 

37,482 1 

932,394 

616,457 

835,619 

1797-8 

3.38,189 

950,511 

47,()58 

998,169 

659,980 

890,675 

1798-9 

374,58? 

1,223,208 

57,107 

1,280,315 

905,728 

1,136,276 

1799-0 

415,663 

1,494,811 

82,371 

1,577,182 

1,161,519 

1,497,134 

1800-1 

28?i,457 

1,297, .543 

1.3.5,2S9 

1,432,832 

1,146,37.5 

1,913,196 

1801-2 

305,992 

1,204,759 

210,066 

1,414,825 

1,108,833 

2,405,729 

1802-3 

359,546 

1,220,164 

190,089 

, 1,410,253 

1,050,707 

2,847,720 

1803-4 

558,648 

1,652,631 

242,852 

1,895,483 

1,330,835 

3,382,276 

1804-5 

715,548 

2,048,487 

289,792 

2,338,279 

1,622,731 

3,814,900 

1805-6 

846,486 

2,455,744 

305,552 

2,761,206 

1,914,810 

3,704,210 

1806-7 

772,869 

2,166,604 

307,605 

1 2,474,209 

1,701,340 

4,a38,231 

1807-8 

770,691 

2,059,106 

31.3,036 

2,372,142 

1,601,451 

4,432,262 

1808-9 

744), 276 

1 1,738,495 

324,319 

2,062,814 

1,322,538 

4,127,858 


The following are the sources from whence the revenues proceeded for 1808-9, and the particulars 


which constituted the charges in that year. 

HKVKMUK'S. 

Land — £427,0.3.3 

Customs 1 61 ,959 

1 CHARGES. 

r!ivil rharges £147,428 

Rpveniif* xn-tT. XT., u 115 319 

Farms and T . ipcnpo.;-, 145,656 

IVtilitarv 1 9Ait 0’7n 

Travaiicore Subsidy*»*,^..v»vv«.^v,vv^^ 5,628 

Marine 167,980 

Buildings and Fortifications^ww..^ 61,489 

Total of the revenues in 1808-9 .^.^^...^£740, 276 

Total of the charges in 1808-9 1,738,495 


The revenues of Bombay, from the limited extent of the districts under its administration, arc small 
compared with those of the other Presidencies. From the foregoing statement it appears that the reve- 
nues are very inadequate to the expences, and that in the period of 17 years, 1792-3 to 1808-9, the dis- 
bursements have exceeded the revenues in the sum of .£’18,185,745 

In the ten years previous, 1782—3 to 1791-2 inclusive, the expences exceeded the 
revenues 552,85,340 rupees, which at 2s. 3d. sterling, makes*^ 6,214,005 

Forming a total deficiency in 27 years of .£24,400,350 

The civil cliargcs comprcliend the salaries of the Governor and Council, the allowances at the Presi- 
dency and subordinates, the post-office and mint charges, pensions and charitable allowances, likewise tlie 
expences of the liecordcr’s Court and police establishment. 

The revenue charges include the expences of collecting the land revenues, customs, &c. 
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COMPANY’S ASSETS. 

The following is an account of the assets belonging to the East India Company at the rresldeiioy 
of Bombay, on the 30th April in each year, from 1792-3 to 180S-9, specifying tlie particulars of which 
they consisted. 


Years, 

Cash aird Bills 

Stores. 

Debts, inclu- 

ding advances 
for investments 



Grain and 
Cattle. 

Total. 

D 

£ 

X’ 


X 

£ 

1792 

209,449 

176,127 

280,060 

151,7.33 

85,111 



902,180 

1793 

187,298 

116,671 

300,987 

62,238 

52,407 



719,661 

1794 

180,095 

129,372 

396,509 

48,786 

84,322 



839,084 

1795 

265,387 

122,517 


87,754 

87,602 

— 

t)83,895 

1796 

227,045 

110,177 

348,226 

140,982 

59,70.5 

— 

886,13.5 

1797 

184,885 

368,556 

349,066 

249,918 

130,039 

28,910 

1,311,404 

1798 

119,911 

349,510 

491,791 

199,5.57 

18,518 

23,169 

1,202,456 

1799 

229,426 

353,342 

411,097 

13.5,959 

16.5,248 

5,232 

1,300,904 

1800 

278,780 

362,572 

381,174 

179,958 

188,801 

1,015 

1,. 392, .3)0 

1801 

79,797 

281,951 

202,0.35 

378,205 

208,889 

1,183 

1,1.52,060 

1802 

138,507 

305,532 

250,254 

103,005 

237,489 

2,898 

1,037,685 

180.3 

' 116,837 

331,011 

406,997 

1.5,667 

7,092 

1,.348 

878,952 

1804 

190,151 

344,492 

546,488 

j 142,92.5 

483,705 

79,142 

1,786,993 

1805 

242,621 

368,568 

535,634 

i 131,927 

409,263 

109,01 1 

1,797,024 

1806 

4.56,087 

356,726 

580,720 

140,266 

345,538 

9,948 

1,898,28.5 

1807 

550,540 

359,343 

601,465 

245,621 

258,066 

753 

2,01.5,789 

1808 

668,367 

463,36(i 

880,524 

, 255,423 

132,156 

2,288 

2, '102,124 

1809 

606,287 

453,908 

6.54,669 

1 260,114 

158,708 

1 2,102 

12,135,789 


From the foregoing statements it appears that the East India Company's debt at this Presidency 

in 1809 amounted i?4, 127,858 

That the amount of assets as above, was at the same period 2,135,788 

The debt exceeds the 


The Company are possessed of property to a consulerahle amount nt this Presidency, wlu'ch, iVom 
not being considered as immediately available, is not inserted in the above account. Tins property consists 
of plate, household furniture, guns on the ramparts, arms, and some descriptions of military stores. 
Buildings might also be mentioned, but the cost of them is supposed to have been inc luded in the 
charges. These several articles, with the doubtful debts of the Company, are carried into an account 
termed Dead Stock. 

By the Company’s annual accounts drawn up to March, 1810, it appears that the sum expended on 
buildings and fortifications, for the acquisition and maintenance of their possessions, and the estimated 
value of other articles of dead stock at this Presidency, is as follows : 

Buildings and fortifications 

Plate, furniture, plantations, farms, vessels, stores, 352,691 

Forming a total of* 1,477, 784* 

A very considerable increase in the amount expended on buildings and fortifications at this JVesidency, 
has arisen from the extensive damage occasioned by the fire in 1803. New barracks for the military, and 
other buildings have been erected, the esplanade extended, and the fortifications considerably strengthened, 

Ii2 
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GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

Under the Presidency of Bombay, Government securities are issued on paper negotiable to order, 
transferrable by simple indorsement, and those now in circulation are of the following descriptions, vix. 

Securities on the Generae Register. 

Of these securities the notes of tlie first six loans have become paynblo, tho notes dated the 20th 
April, 1800, became due on the llth October, 1808; those datcrl 20th August, and 20th December, 1800, 
on the 17th June, 1809; the notes dated May and November, 1801, and February, March, and April, 
1802, on the 2lst July, 1810; and those dated the 1st January, and 20th April, 1803, on 31st December, 
1810. 


Seventh Eight per Cent. Loan 

advertised and opened 12th November, 1803. Notes dated 1st February, 1804. Notice has been 
given that the notes of this loan would be discharged on 5th January, 1811. 

Eighth 8 per Cent. Loan 

fidvertu«d and opened 10th January, 1807. Notes dated 17th March, 1807. 

Of the seventh and eighth loans the interest is payable half-yearly, either in cash at Bombay, or 
(where the interest amounts to cC50 sterling, or upwards) by bills on the Court of Directors, at twelve 
months’ sight, and at 2s. Gd. the Bombay rupee. 

The principal is payable in cash at Bombay, according to priority of order, or by bills (on demand by 
the proprietor at any time, either when due or before) on the Court of Directors at twelve months’ sight, 
and at 2s. Gd, the rupee. 


Ninth 8 per Cent. Loan 

advertised and opened 15th August, 1807. The notes are dated 15th February, 1808. 

Tenth 8 per Cent. Loan 

advertised and opened March 12, 1808. The notes are dated 15th November, 1808. 

The viterest of the 9th and 10th loan is p.ayable half-yearly, either in cash at Bombay, or (where the 
interest amounts to £o0 sterling or upwards) by bills on the Court of Directors in London at six months’ 
sight, and 2s. Gd. the Bombay rupee. 

The principal is payable according to priority of order, in cash at Bombay, or by bills on the Court 
of Directors in London, at twelve months’ sight, and at 2s. Gd. the rupee; or by similar bills on demand at 
any time by the proprietors, w ith reservation of postponing payment of the bills so granted for six months 
on condition ot paying for such protracted period, interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum. 

Eleventh 8 per Cent. Loan 

advertised and opened January 21, 1809. The notes are dated 1st September, 1809. 

Twelfth 8 per Cent. Lo.\n 

advertised and opened the 16th December, 1809. Notes dated 30th April, 1810. Eighteen months' notice 
to be given of putting in course of payment the notes of this loan. 
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The interest of the 11th and 12th loans repayable lialf-yearly, either in cash at the Presidency, (or 
(where the interest amounts to £bO or upwards) by bills on the Court f Directors, at six months’ sight, 
and 2s. (id. the rupee. The principal is payable accoiding to priority of order in cash, at Bombay only. 

The official year ending on the 30th April, and commencing on the 1st of May in every year, the 
respective notes of the above loans may be considered as forming the Register Debt of each year respectively 
as follows, viz. 


Of the 7th Loan, dated 1st February, 1804 1803-4 

8th ditto — 17th March 1807 1800-7 

9th ditto 15th February, 1807-8 

10th^^,.,ditto^l 5th November, 1808,, 1808-9 

11th ditto,,,, 1st September, 1809,, 1809-10 

12th,„„,ditto ,,„30th April 1810 1809-10 

The following are some additional advantages and conditions annexed to the respective loans. 

Proprietors of notes in the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8tli, 9th, lOth, 11th, and 12th loans, provided tiieir amount be 
not less than 10,000 rupees, are entitled to have them deposited in the treasury; and the inlerest of the 
5th, Gth, 7th, and 8th, remitted by bills at twelve montlis’ .siglil, and tliat of the 9th, lOtli, lItJi, and 12th, 
remitted by bills at six months’ .sight, and at 2s. Cd. the rupee. 

The 8th and 9th eight percent, loans afford the additional advantage to the sub.scnbers of exchanging 
their notes for certificates, entitling them to Bengal promissory note.s, of the same tenor us the Bombay 
notes, at the rate of one per cent, above the exchange at which hills on the Bengal government can be 
obtained at tfic time that the transfer is made; and the 10th, lltli, and 12th eight per cent, loans, that of 
exchanging their notes for such certificates, at the rate of 108 Bombay rupees for 100 Calcutta sicca rupees. 

Proprietors in the 8th and 12th loans are also at liberty to consolidate two or more note.s, which are 
then to be registered separately, and to be payable after those in the original register. A privilege of sub- 
dividing notes into even hundreds belongs to all the loans on the registers 

State of the Bombay Register Debt on the 1st July, 1810, from the Bombay Courier. 


1801-2 — 

1802- 3„„ 

1803- 4 — 

1806- 7„ 

1807- 8„ 

1808- 9,,,. 

1809- 10„ 


. Rupees 24,00,691 

33,90,060 

8,(i6,4(X) 

35,35,600 
. 81,23,700 
, 21,92,300 
. 1,05,93,900 


Promissory notes bearing interest at 8 per cent, per annum of second loan 1809-10.., 


1,02,660 

8,7.3,000 


Rupees .3,2‘>,7.7,6G() 

Previous to the year 1798, the loans raised in India were entirely local, and no poorer of demand in 
England, either for principal or interest, was allowed to tlie lender. 3'he loans termed optional (from 
vesting in the lender aright to demand bills upon England for tlie interest half yearly, and for the principal 
when due) commenced in 1798, .since which period the loans were raised with this optioji, till the Com- 
pany in 1807 directed that this .system of borrowing should l>e discontinued. From the reduced rate of 
interest in India, a greater portion of the optional loans have been paid off by bills on England, tlimi was 
originally calculated upon, w hich has occasioned much inconvenience to the Company, and created the 
necessity of extraordinary measures to meet the demand. 
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COMPANY’S AnUY. 

The Company’s army on this establishment consisted in 1807, of nine regiments of native infantry 
one regiment of European infantry, one battalion of artillery, one troop of native cavalry, one marine 
battalion, one coips of engineers, and one of pioneers. 

The following is an account of the number of persons in the military employ of the East India Com- 
pany on the 30th of April, 1807 ; which wiU be useful in alfording an idea of the nature and numbers 
of the different corps of which the army is composed, and particularly as no material alteration in the 
numbers of regiments is known to have taken place since that period, except in those of His Majesty. 


EUROPEANS. 


4 Major Generals. 

7 Colonels. 

28 Lieutenant Colonels. 
30 Majors. 

129 Captains. 

22 Captain Lieutenants. 
342 Lieutenants. 

125 Ensigns. 

5 Cadets.- 

3 Quarter Masters. 


1 Chaplain. 

2 Surgeons, members of medical board. 
29 Surgeons. 

32 Assistant surgeons. 

10 Civil servants in military employ. 

19 Conductors. 

420 Serjeants. 

153 Drummers and lifers. 

4284 Hank and hie 


NATIVES. 


3 Commandants. 

295 Subadars. 

242 Jemauldars. 

1224 Havildars. 

404 Dnimmers and lifers. 
19112 Rank and file. 


31 Serangs. 

136 Tindals. 

1569 Lascars. 

398 Artificers. 

5 Native doctors. 
2.5 Writers. 


And washermen, puckallies, bnllock drivers, and every other description of native followers, 1517. 
The total number of persons in the Company’s military employment on the Bombay establishment 
on the 30th of April, 1807, according to the above abstract, was as follows : 


^Commissioned officers, medical department, chaplains, and civil 

Europeans......,..*.. servants in military employments..........w...«......^.. 775 

C Non-commissioned, rank and file, including invalids and pensioners 5234 


6009 


Natives 


r Commissioned, non-commissioned, rank and file, including invalids, 

I pensioners, and the Governor’s peons .«.v....^..«..........*.....21280 

J Artillery, and store lascars, firemen, and all of these descriptions 

on the invalid and pension 1151 .....,....^....^....^....^........ 1736 

Camp followers, including artificers, doctors, writers, puckallies, 

bullock drivers, washermen, sweepers, 2018 

25034 


Total of Europeans and natives 


31043 
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In the year 1796 a considerable alteration took place in the constitution and system of the Compatiy’s 
army. Previous to that period the officers were exposed to peculiar hardships. The increase of terriUuy 
had led to the increase of numbers, with which neither the gradations of rank, nor the proportions of ofliters, 
particularly of field officers, were in conformity. The liighcst rank was that of Colonel ; and as pn)inotioii 
only took place in the line, the progress was so slow as to allbrd but a distant and discouraging prospect of 
attaining it. No provision existed for the relief of any who, from ill health or other ciicumstances, 
found it necessary to visit their native country; nor for the retreat of those who, after a certain numher 
of years of service, might wish to retire. These several circumstances were brought to the consideration 
of the Court of Directors and Board of Controul, who entered into a very laborious exaniinution of the 
subject, and finally determined upon an entire new arrangement of the army. The delall of this arran'’^e- 
ment was communicated to India by letters dated January, 1796. By this measure tin* prospect of 
promotion was greatly enlarged; the rank of Major General was instituted in the Company’s service; the 
number of field-officers was increased; and the expectation of attaining the liighcr ranks was rendered 
more encouraging, by the establishment of the principle of promotion in regiments according to seniority, 
as follows: In the European and native infantry to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel; in llie native cavalry 
to the rank of Captain, and afterwards in the line. The promotion in tlie artilhay was continued by seniority 
in the whole corps, according to the practice in Ilis Majesty's service. I.,iheral provision was made for 
allowances to a limited number of officers on furlough in Euro})e, and for the event of a total retirement 
after the .service of a certain number of years. A modification of the rule of promotion was direett'd by 
letters to India, dated in June and July, 1708, cstablislung it generally to be to the rank of Major in 
the respective regiments, and afterwards by seniority in the whole corps, excepting the artillery, in which 
the promotion continued by seniority. 

The leading object of these several arrangements was the satisfaction of the European comnfissii>ncd 
officers, ajid to afford them the relief which, on principles of justice and e<juity, they were entitled to 
A like attention was equally necessary and just to the case of the lower ranks, both European and native. 
As to the Europeans, it is to be observed that it. is an established general principle that, in re.sp(>ct of pay 
and allowances, Hi.s Majesty’s and the (>)mpany’s forces are |)laced upon an equal footing. In (he year 
1797, an increase of pay was granted to the royal army by His Majesty's order dated May Z'ith. This 
grant extending to tlie service in India, the same increa.se was given to the Company’s Euroja'an soldiers 
An addition was likewise made in the year 1801 to the pay of the native officers ami sepoys at this esta- 
blishment and that of Madras. 

From these circumstances, and the increase in numbers which has taken place since 1791, the military 
expences of thi.s establishment liave multiplied nearly five-fold, and now considerably excecsl the wliole of 
the revenues. The following is a statement of their amount from the yeai' 1792-3 to 1809-10 inclusive 


Years. 

Charges. ! 

Y cars. 

Charges. 

Years. 

Chaigt;s, 

i 792-3 

i’l79,205 

1798-9 

4^901,988 

1804-5 

X3,.71 1, ft 1.7 

179.3-4 

472,076 

1799-0 

1,0.39,152 

180.7-6 i 

1,904,519 

1794-.5 

468,. 711 


901,H(K) 

1806-7 

1,617,68.7 

1795-6 

50.3,385 

1801-2 

856,061 

1807-8 

1,521,425 

1796-7 

610,011 

1802-3 

811,253 

1808-9 

1,246,279 

1797-8 

611,169 

180:i-4 

1,261,1,39 

1809-10 

1,282,81.7 


The number of persons in the military service at this Presidency in 1 791 was .3,273 Europcan.s, and 
12,628 natives, of all descriptions, forming a total of 15,901 ; since whicli period it has itjcreascd 2,73G 
Europeans, and 12,106 natives, as will appear from the foregoing statement of the army in 1807. 



PAY AND ALLOWANCES TO THE HONOURABLE COMPANrs ARTILLERY 

/.V GARRISON. 



Surgcoi 



PAY AND ALLOWANCES TO THE HONOURABLE COMPANYS EUROPEAN INFANTRY. 

IN GARRISON. 
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PAY AND ALLOWANCES TO THE HONOURABLE COMPANY'S NATIVE INFANTRY 

/AT GARRISON. 



0 gij- 



PAY AND ALLOWANCES TO THE HONOURABLE COMPANY’S ENGINEERS. 



Captain '4 0 0 112 0 0 ! 116 

Captain Lieutenant ...,'6 0 0 1 84 0 0 1 87 
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Tabic of Established Personal Allowances and Ofice Establishments to the Staff of the Bombay Army. 


ALLOWANCEH PAID IN ARREAR. 


Till-. fiFNEIlAL STAFF. 

Tho Coinmarxling Ofiicer of tin: Forces] 
when not ;» menihi r of Council . . , 

General UtFicer on Iho Staff 

Adjutant General H 

Quarter Master General R 

Deputy Adjutant General R 

Deputy Quarter Master General . . . .R 

.Surveyor J. 

Assistant Surveyor F 

Judge Advocate pj 

Military Secretary to the Governor . 
•Secretary to the Cotnnrandcr in Chief. . 

Aulcs-de camp 

Uecruiting Otficer (full hatla) Ilj 


Established personal 
Allowance 


.yOrlays. I ;I1 days. 


2J.30 

750 

750 

170 

170 

702 

GO 

120 

170 

I'JO 

120 

120 


rrigadf staff. 

Major of Brigade to his Majesty’s trooiw 
Ditto to it v.encr.d Olhcer on the Staff. . 

Ditto to a Brigade on field service , . . . 
Quarter .'lastcr to a ditto 


GAIIRI.SON STAFF. 

The Commissary of Stores ...jl 600| 

DeputyComrniss.iry of Stores at BoinbaylJ 200 

Ditto at Sural jK 150 

Ditto at Tannah K 

Town Majorat Bombay 4()0| 

Barrack Master at ditto 120 

Fort Adj. and Barrack Master at Cochin) 9o) 

Fort Adjutant at Bombay 

Ditto and Garrison Qr Master at Sinat 120 

Ditto ditto at other subordinates Go 

Surgeon 120 

Ditto Mate 60 

Chaplain 120 

Muster Master for the Honourable Com 

party’s troop.s at Bombay Ill 400j 

Ditto ditto for his Majesty's troops 120| 

Adjutant of Bombay handaree guards.. 

Garrison Storekeeper and Commissary ofj 
Receipt and Issue of Provisions , 

PROVINCIAI- STAFF FGR TMeI 
PKGVINCFS OF MALABAR 
AND KANAKA. 


Major ol Brigade 

Judge Adv'n aio full hatta while military 
law luaycoiuimie ni force in Kanara) 
Muster M.isier . Cap'aiu's hatta and tent] 

carriage) 

Aid tie Cai.c lo the Commanding Officei 

Dejiuty C.immissary of Stores 

CommisMiiy of I’luvisions in Malahai 
(Captain’s hatta and tent eaniage) .. 

Ditto in Kanara 

Post Master ill ditto 

Provost Martial in ditto 


10 daysjOl day 


90 

90| 

full 


232i 


Office Esta- 
blishment 


36 J 50 
3G 


9;! 

9 ; 

hatta. 

l8Gj 


Y 1491 
Z 1191 


30 days. I 31 dayi 


A 666 
A 2230 
1640 
940 
485 

485 
1578 

60 

456 

426 

426 

296 

486 


600 
376 
326| 
326 
L GOO I 
■M ‘296 
N 111 
|D 921 
|Q 171 
91 
2961 
1G8 
296 

400 1 
'S 18 (ij 


T 416 

G 756 

400 

296 

326 

400 ' 
1030| 
V 100 
100 


[W 416 
376 

X 549 
179 


666 

22301 

165(1 

940 

492 

492 

1578 

62 

463 

433 

433 

303 

496 


GOO 

079 

329 

329 

600 

tm 

114 

94 

175 

93 

303 

172 

303| 

410 

184 

5.5 


410 

303 

329 

410 

1048 

100 

100 


423 
|X 383 
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References <o the foregoing Table. 

A. — Agreeable to the Honourable Company’s commands of the 8th of January, 1790. 

B. -t-The established personal allowances for these appoin'ments are as fi.vcdby the Honourable the Court of Directors, in ihcir command* 
of the 30th of January, 1799. Ky Government orde.s of the 17th of December, 1799, the Adjutant tJcneral, his Deputy, and the 
Deputy Quarter Master General, are allowed to draw the baiia, and house rent of their official ranks, the former as Lieutenant Colonel , 
the two latter as Major. 

C. — As fixed by the Government orders of the 24th of December, 1799. 

D. — Established by the Government orders of the 2d of February, 1789. 

E — These allowances to the Surveyor and his Assistant arc taken from the Pay Table published in 1789. 

F.— From the Pay Table published in 17s9. 

C. — Aceniding to the Governmentorders of the 14th of July, 1793. 

H, — By the Government orders of the 2 3d of October, 179,o, the allowances here stated were fixed for the appointment of Drill Ma.stcr 
to the native rccruit.s — By the minutes of Council under the 20th of January, 1799, the designation of this officer was changed 
from Drill Master to that of Recruiting Officer on the same Staff pay and allowances. 

I, —According to the commands of the Honourable the Court of Directors under the C.'kl of May, 1798. 

J, — As fixed by the Honourable the Court of Directors in their commands of the loth of April, 1795 
K — As established by Government in July, 1793, and 21stofJulv, 1794. 

L. — Ry the Government orders of the 20th of July, 179.5, and 9th of August, 1799. 

M. — From the old Pay Table. 

N. I he salary agreeable to the minutes of Council under tltc 2d of December, 1793, aiul the otlicc esialrlisliment agri;eahle In 
the old Pay Table, 

O. — By the old Pay Table. 

r.— Officers not holding the established appointment, but occasionally officiating as Judge Advocates at general Courts Martial, to be allowed 
eight rupees per day for every day the Ciourt actually meets, in lieu of salary, stationary, peons, inter])relcrs, and all other charges 
whatever The bills for this allowance to speedy the dates of the Court’s sitting, to be conntersigned. If at a suboidinale station, by the 
Commanding Oflicer ; if iti the field, by the Adjutant General, or other officei ufficiaiing in that < npa< ity, 

Q. — The salary for this appointment is ngreeablc to the minutOH of Council, under the 24th of September, 1 799. The eslablishment is .a ; 

follows, viz. Palanquin allowance as Fort Adjutant agreeable to the minutes of Council under the 24ih of April, 1795 20 

Lights, stationary, airrl clerk as ditto 

Lights and stationary, as Garrison Quarter Master 10— » 

R. — Captain’s net Pay, full batta and tent carriage, as per Government orders of the 24th of March, 1800. 

S. — Fixed by the minutes of Council, under the 10th of .luly, 1795. 

T. — As established by the minutes of Council, under the 2d of February, 179S, and the 23th of Novi inb.T, 1799 

U. — By the minutes of Council, under the 17th of December, 1799. 

V. ^ — By the general orders of the 1,‘3lli, and minutes of Council, under the 2Gth of November, 1799, 

W. — According to the minutes of Council, under the 24th of February, 1794, and 2d of February, 179H. 

X. — As fixed by the miiiute.s of Council, under the 2d of February, 1798. 

Y. — For clerks, lights, and stationary 80 0 0 Z.— For clerks, lights, and stationary 50 0 (# 

Office tent carriage 50 0 0 Office tent carriage 50 0 0 

Horse money 19 0 90 Horse money 19 0 80 

Riijjccs 149 0 80 Rupec.s 119 0 80 

The allowances to Staff Officers will vary occasionally from circumstances of change in the regimental rank. One general rule L, 
that they shall receive allowances agreeable to the highest rank, whether of the regimental commission or for the Staff appointment, but 
not for both. The net pay only of the inferior rank. Officers holding two or more appointments, where fixed sums are granted for con- 
ducting the business, shall receive with the established i>crsonal allowances, the office cstablishraenu of all. 
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A Table of the Difference of Pa>/y payable to the Commissioned and Warrant Officers in his Majesty's Regiments 
of Foot serving under the Presidency of Bombay, to make their British Pay equal to the Pay of the 
corresponding Ranks in the Honourable Company's Service. 


STATEMENT OF PARTICULARS. 


Colonel ISubsis 


c for 365 days, at 18s. per die 


Difference payable by the Company . 
Total or Company ’u pay for 3G5 days 


Difference payable by the Company,. 

Total or Company’s pay for 065 days, 

• Subsistence of 365 days, at 1 Is. 6 d. per diem oOO 

Arrears 47 

Difference payable by the Company 

I'otal or Company’s pay for 365 days 

• Subsistence for 065 days, at 7s. 6 d. per diem. , , , , 1.36 


Differfrice payable by the Company 

Total or (’ompany’s pay for .366 days . . . . 

Captain f.ieut. ^ Subsistence for 36.5 days, at 3s. 6tl. per diem 
or Lieutenant. 5 Arrears 


Difference payable by tho Comparty . . . 
Total or Company’s pay for 365 days . 
. Subsistence for 065 days, at .;s. per dien 


Difference payable by the (^ompany 

Total or Company’s pay for 065 days ,. , 
. Subsistence for 065 days, at .5s. per diem.. 


Difference payable by the Company 

Total 01 Company’s pay for 365 days 

Adj Litant Subsistence for 365 days, at 3s. per diem 


iDifforcnce payable by the Company.. 
iTotal or Company's pay for 065 days 


Annual 

amount inBom- 
bay rupees at 
the exchange of 
t»s.6d. 

Us, I q.jreas. 



)3290 

.360 

0 0 

0 0 

;G50 

j 

0 0 

23.30 

580 

1 ' 60 

i-'l 40 

29«0 

o| 0 

3056 

133 

0 93i 

a| 6i 

3190 

0 0 

1370 

89 

3 351 , 

0 66i| 

1460 

0 0 

i 639 
90 

2 80 

1 20 

730 

0 0 

502 

81 

2 53i 

1 46;! 

584 

0 0 

t 913 
546 

3 60 
t 0 40 

1400 

) 

0 0 

) 548 

181 

1 .3.3i 
6Gi 
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Talk of the Difference of Pay continued. 


RANK. 

STATEMENT OF PARTICULARS. 

Annual 
amount in 
sterling money. 

Annual 

amountin Bom- 
bay rupees at 
the exchange of 
2s 6d 

Difference of 
pay in any 
muiitik in Bom- 
bay currency. 

Quarter Master. 

Subsistence for 36.’> days, at .Ss. (><L per diem. . 

16 

79 

■; 

iL 

6 

Rs 

q- 

rea.s. 

Rs 

'!• 

reas. 



19 


6.39 


80 









730 

0 

0 

7 

2 

10 

Surgeon ...... 

Subsistence for 365 days, at 7s. 6d. per diem 

1.36 

17 

9 
















Difference payable by the Company 

171 

7 

1 

1370 

3 

** 

3.34 









83 







Totul or Company’s pay for GG.^) day.s •••* ••«••• 








{ 


Assist. Surgeon | 

Subsistence for 065 days, at Cs. 6d. per diem .... 
.Arrears 


' r' 

6 1 

I ll'f’ 

i 






Company’s pay for .3(55 days 

I2h1 

10 

■ii 

1028 

oi 

.^0 








! 


—IL' 






.\s tile subsi-slence exceeds the Company's pay the 
sum of Rs 24 0 374, so much is to be deducted 
from the batia monthly, to make the pay and 
allowances in both services equal. 




289 

0 

1 

.50 





Tho salary to the Deputy Paymaster General to his Majesty’s tioops to b« monthly, whether of 28, 29, 30, or 01 days 
Uiipces 098 0 70, 

The Staff pay f« the Non-com missioned Staff to be the same as that of the corresponding Ranks In the Honourable Com- 
pany’s service. 


Table of Pay and Allow ances to the European Non-commmtoncd Officers, Drummers, Fi/ers, Rank and File 
of the Army serving under the Presideney of Bombay, framed in Conformity to the Minutes 
of Council under the 13f/( of November, 1798. 
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Table of Established Personal Allowances and Office Establishments to the Audit and Pay Department, 


Staff Pay 


audit AND PAY DEPAR TMENT. 


Military Auditor General 

Military Paymaster General .... 
Aaiistant to the Military Auditor tJenerall 
Deputy Military Paymnstet Geiteral . . 
Deputy Paymaster Geoeral to the King's 

troops 

Garrison Paymaster at the Presidency . . 

Military Paymaster at Surat 

Ditto to the British troops at Goa 

Ditto to the troops in Kanara 

Ditto for the N. district i '^he Malabatj 
Ditto for the S. district Province. 
Paymaster of Company’s allowances to| 
the King's troops and extraordinari* 


MONTHLY ALLOWANCK8 PAID IN ARREARS. 


I6f.f. 

laoo 

.'500 

100 

399 
F . .^00 
E 3.i0 

400 
240 
400 
400 




IC6G 

1.000 

300 

too 

399 
500 
350 
410 
240 

400 
400 


Half batta for 

j House Rent. 

todays 

11 days 






















300 

310 

90 




1 



— 




Office Esta- 
blishment. 

Tota 

30 days. 

for 

31 days 

1000 



A2G66 

2 

66 

2666 

2 

568 

2 


B 1868 

2 


1868 

2 

— 

— 

— 

C 300 



300 


— 

— 

— 

C 100 



too 


22.5 



D 624 

1 

9 

624 

1 

425 



92.5 

2 


925 

2 

14'> 



490 



496 


369 

0 

80 

F 7G9 

0 

30 

779 

0 

750 



G l;380 



1.098 


400 



}| 800 



800 


750 



1 1150 



11.50 


250 



E 550 



550 



A.-— The .salary of this appointment is as fixed by the Honourable the Court of Directors, in their commands of the 8tli of January, 179G 
and the Office Establishment agreeable to the Government Orders of the 3<1 of July, 1793. By the Government Orders of the 22d of 
December, 179 >, »nd the Honourable Court’s above mentioned, commands, the salary and Office Establishment here stated are ex- 
clusively as Military Auditor General, and in no way to afifect the payments to him in virtue of his army rank, when the appoint- 
ment is held by a military officer. 

D.— Salary as esublished by the Honourable Company’s commands of the 15th of April, 1795, an<J the Establishment agreeable to the 
Orrlers of Government in February, 1795. 

C. — As per Government Orders in July, 1793. 

D. — -Salary and Establishment as fixed by the Honourable the Governor and Commander in Cltief in July, 1703. 

E. — As fixed by the Honourable the Court of Directors in their commands of the 15th of April, 1795. 

F. — As per Government Orders of the 7th and 26th of October, 1799. 

G. ' — In conformity to the Government Orders of the 3th and 14lh of March, 1800. 

H. — By tin? Government Orders of the 23d of February, 1798. 

I. -— By the Government Orders of the 23d of February, 1798, and 18th of October, 1799. 


Table of Pay and Allowances to the Medical Department and Military Board, 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Fixed 

monthly 

Allowance. 

a 

o 

X 

1 

X 

Office 1 
Establish. | 

Total. 

First Member of tht? Medical Board .... 








1000 

750 

400 

480 

60 






lOGO 

750 

.510 



Hupeiitiieiiding Surgeon in the Provinces 








llospiwl Surgeon at the Presidency, , , , 



50 

90 

— 



Assistant to ditto at the Presidency. . .. 
Ditto to ditto at niit-siaiions. . 






^rn 











Secretary to the Medical Board 

soo 





108 

^nn 



Assistant Surgeon without rank .. 




45 

j4* 



MILITARY BOARD. 










Soctetarv and Accomptanl ^ , 

500 

150 

100 



675 



1075 

150 

100 



First Assistant to the Secretary 








Secoitd ditto ditto 





3 




An allowance for purchasing Camp Equipage is made to Officers ordered for Field Service, computed for two years, ti*. to Field 
Officers 1600 rupees, to Captains 800 rupees, and to Subalterns 400 rupees. 
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REGULATIONS RESPECTING MILITARY OFFICERS RETIRING. 

Every officer, after twenty-five years’ service in India, three years for one furlough being included, is 
allowed to retire with the pay of the rank to which he has attained ; but such pay is to be the same only as 
tliat allowed to officers of infantry. 

A Member of the Medical Board, who has been on that station not less than five years, and not less 
than twenty years in India, including three years for one furlough, is permitted to retire from the service, 
and allowed .£*500 per annum. 

A Surgeon of a General Hospital, who has been in that station not less than five years, and whose 
period of service has been not less than twenty years, including tliree years for one furlough, as above, is 
permitted to retire from the service, and allowed J?300 per annum for life. 

All other Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons attached to the Military, are permitted to retire from the 
service on the pay of theii* rank, after having served in India not less than twenty years, including three 
for one furlough. 

A Chaplain, after eighteen years' service, ten years at a military station, and including three years for 
one furlough, is allowed to retire with the pay of his rank. 

Every Lieutenant Colonel, Major, Captain, or Captain Lieutenant is allowed to retire with the Aa/J' 
pay of the rank to which he has attained,, in case his health shall not permit him to serve in Indio. 

A Lieutenant having served thirteen, or an Ensign nine years in India, including three years for fui'- 
lough, may retire on the half pay of his rank, in case his health shall not permit him to serve in India. 

A Lieutenant is permitted to retire on the half pay of Enaigyiy if his constitution should be so impaired 
as to prevent the possibility of his continuing in India. 

Every officer returning on furlough, and wishing to retire from the service, must make a declaration 
to that effect, within twelve months after his arrival in England; and in case of his neglecting so to do, he 
must at the expiration of his furlough, either return to India, or be lield to have relinquished the service, 
and not be entitled to retire on pay, unless he has continued to serve in India, from his first arrival, for the 
space of twenty-two yearSf without having a furlough; in that case he is allowed two years before he shall 
be called upon to signify his intention of retiring; but he can only be allowed the pay of the rank he held 
at the expiration of twelve months from his arrival in Europe. 

Promotion, in consequence of officers retiring in England, takes place from the time when such officers 
are permitted by the Court to retire. 


FURLOUGH. 

Subalterns must be ten years in India, before they can be entitled (except in case of certified sickness), 
to their rotation to be absent on furlough, and the same rule is applicable to Assistant Military Surgeons. 
The furlough to be granted by the Commander in Chief at each Presidency, with the approbation of the 
respective Governments. 

Chaplains must have been seven years in India before they can be allowed furlough (except in cases of 
sickness) with the pay of their corresponding rank, viz. Captain. 

The period of furlough is three years, reckoning from its date to the day of the return of the officer 
to his Presidency. No officer on furlough can receive pay for more than two years and a half from the 
period of his quitting India. 

At a Court of Directors, held on the 23d January, 1810,. 

Resolved, That in 'future, whenever the absence of a military officer from India shall exceed the period- 

LI 
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of his regular furlough, no further leave of absence shall be given to him upon the mere production of a 
medical certificate or other unauthenticated statement of circnrastanoesr; bwt that previous to such leave 
being granted, proof of the statement made by the party, in support of his application, shall be adduced to 
the Committee of Correspondence by jicrsonal examination, or by such other evidence as shall be deemed 
aatisfactory to the Committee. 

At a Court of Directors, held on the 1st March, 1811, 

A report from the Committee of Correpondence, dated this day, being read, calling the Court’s attention 
to the evident misapprehension of the meaning of the 70th section of the Act of tlie 33d of his present 
Majesty, cap. 52, as to the time of absence after which civil and military officers may return to the Com*- 
pany’s service in India ; 

Resolved, that General Officers wishing to avail themselves of the provision above referred to, must 
arrive in India within five years from their departure from thence, otherwise they will not be entitled to 
any pay, rank, or military authority, unless thc}^ shall have a permission by the Court of Directors to return 
to India, having previously proved, to the satisfaction of the Court, and to the Board of Commissioners for 
the Adairs of India, that their absence was occasioned by sickness or infirmity, or some inevitable accident 

REGULATIONS FOR THE ADMISSION OF PENSIONERS ON THE MILITARY FUND. 

Every petitioning officer and soldier must produce a certificate from his commanding officer of his 
being an invalid, and rendered incapable of further service in India, together with an approbation of such 
certificate by the Governor and Council of the Presidency where he shall have served. 

Every commissioned officer must previously make oath before the Governor and Council, that he is 
not possessed of, or entitled to real or personal property to the following amount, vtz. 

Colonel ^4,000 Captain .£>2,000 

Lletiti’nnnt-Colonel 3,000 Lieutenant^^^^^w,^^^. 1,000 

2,500 Ensign 750 

Officers’ widows must produce proof on aflhlavit, that their husbands did not die possessed of property 
as abov'e. 

AH commissioned, stafl', or warrant officers to have half the ordinary pay they enjoyed whilst in ser-* 
vice, vK. 

£ s. £ s. d. 

Colonel per annum 228 2 6 or per day 0 12 6 

Ideutenant-Colonel 10 0 0 10 G 

Major 17 6 ^^0 10 6 

Captain 91 5 0 0 5 0 

Lieutenant ^^ 45 12 6 2 6 

Ensign 36 10 0 0 2 0 

Surgeon 915 0 0 5 0 

Assistant Surgeon 45 12 6 0 2 6 

Conductor of Ordnance 36 10 0 0 2 0 

Their widows one half of the above, to continue during their widowhood. 

Serjeants of Artillery to have nine-pence per day, and those thiat have lost a limb, one shilling per day. 
privates of the Artillery six-pence per day, and those tliat have lost a limb, nine-pence per day. 

All other non-commissioned officers and privates to have four-pence three ffirthings per day. 

Officers and privates to be entitled from the period of their landing in’ England. 
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REGULATIONS RESPECTING PASSAGE MONEY. 

At a Coui^ of Directors, held on July 11, 1810, 

Resolved— That tlie following Regulations be established respecting the passage and accommodation 
of persons of the under-mentioned descriptions, to and from India, in the ships in the Company’s service, viz. 

RATKS OF PASSAGE MONEY PUOM ENGLAND TO INDIA. 

That the commanders be not permitted to demand more than the under-mentioned sums for tlie pas- 
sage and accommodation at their tables of gentlemen proceeding to India in the Company's service, at 
their own eTcpence, in the following stations, viz. 

General Ofiicers.**....^.^ — — — £ 2 tA) 

Gentlemen of Council, or Colonels 200 

Lieutenant-Colonels, Alajors, senior and junior merchants and factors*. 1 .50 
Captains ^ 126 

That the commanders be absolutely restrained from demanding more than tlie following sums for the 
passage and accommodation at their tables of persons proceeding to India, in tile Company’s service, in the 
following stations, viz. 

Writers and Subalter ns IQ- 

Assistant Surgeons and 96 

Including the charter party allowance to the owners of the ship. 

That U»e Third Mates be likewise restrained from demanding more than the sum of £65 for tlie ac- 
commodation of an Assistant Surgeon, or Cadet, who may proceed in their mess to India, exclusive of the 
charter party allowance to the owners. 

That in order more effectually to prevent more than the allowances aforesaid being taken from Writers 
Subaltern Officers, Assistant Surgeons, and Cadets, the several sums stipulated for the outward-bound passage 
of those persons, whether the two latter shall be at the Captain’s table, or Third Mate’s mess, shall be paid 
by them, respectively, to the Paymaster of Seamen’s Wages; and the order for the reception of any person, 
in either of those stations, on board any of the ships in the Company’s service, shall not be delivered, until 
they shall have produced the Paymaster’s receipt for the amount so ordered to he paid him ; and that the 
several allowances, hereby directed to be deposited in his hands, be paid to the Commander, or to the Third 
Mate, or their respective agents properly authorized to receive the same. 

That the Commanders be not permitted to demand more than the following sums for the passage 
and accommodation at their tables, of officers in his Majesty’s service proceeding to India in the following 
stations, viz. 

General Officers 

Lieutenant-Colonels and Majors 135 

Captains and Surgeons 1 IQ 

Subalterns, and Assistant 95 

Exclusive of the charter party allowance to the owners, paid by the Company. 


L12 
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HATES OF PASSAGE MONEY FROM INDIA TO ENGLAND. 

That the commanders of the Company's ships be not permitted to demand more ihan the following 
sums for the passage and accommodation at their tables, from India, of officers either in his Majesty’s or 
the Company's service, who shall be returning to Europe, either on sick certificate or military duty, viz. 



From Bengal. 

From Madras. 

From Bombay. 


Bicca Rupee*. 

Arcot kupees. 

hombay Kupees. 


8,600 

2,500 

2,000 

1,600 

2,500 

2 500 

2,500 

2,600 


2 000 

Subalterns — 

1,500 

1,500 


And that the commanders do, upon no account, refuse to receive the sums herein stated for the passage 
and accommodation of gentlemen of the above description from India, respectively. 

That the commanders of the Company's regular ahipz be each consumed to receive on board their 
respective ships at least two officers, of the description above mentioned, returning to Europe, and that 
the larboard third part of the great cabin, with the passage to the quarter gallery taken off, be appro- 
priated to their accommodation. 

That the commanders of the Company’s extra ships shall be likewise constrained to receive on board 
one officer returning to Europe, of the above-mentioned description, and that such officer be accommo- 
dated with a cabin on the starboard side, abafl the Chief Mate’s cabin, and abreast of the spirit-room, of 
not less dimensions than 7 feet long and 6 wide. 

That in the event of the return of the whole of one of His Majesty's regiments to Europe, the Go- 
vernments in India shall, in such case, allot the whole, or such part of the great cabin of each ship for the 
accommodation of the officers, as the Governments may deem proper, due notice thereof being given to the 
commanders; and that the sums to be paid for the passage of oooh officer, be the same as those above stated 
for officers returning on military duty. * 

That the commanders be not permitted to demand more than the following sums for the passage 
and accommodation at tlieir tables, from India, of the following gentlemen, who shall be certified by the 
Governor and Council to be under the necessity of returning to England. 


Factors 

AVriter.a ..... ................ ..... , 1 

From Bengal. 

From Madras. 

From Bombay. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Arcoi Rupee*. 

Bombay Kupees. 

2,000 

1,500 

2,000 
1,500 ! 

2,000 

1,500 



That in case any commander shall, by any ways or means, directly or indirectly, either in England or 
India, take or receive any further sum or sums of money, or other gratuity or satisfaction, for the passage 
of any Writer, Subaltern Officer, Assistant Surgeon, or Cadet, to or from India, such commander shall for- 
feit and pay to the Company, for the use of Poplar Hospital, treble the sum so taken beyond the sums 
before mentioned; and for the purpose of making himself liable to, and securing such payment, the com- 
mander of every ship in the Company’s service shall, before he is sworn in, give bond to the Company, 
in the penalty of PltMX). 

That if any Third Mate should, directly or indirectly, either demand or receive from any Assistant 
Surgeon or Cadet, accommodated at his mess, a larger sum than the rate fixed by these regulations, he be 
fined treble the amount of the excess, for the use of Poplar Hospital, and that such fine be deducted from 
his wages, or his account of private trade, as the Court may direct. 

That the several sums above mentioned be established for the passage, outward and homeward, of the 
several persons of the descriptions before stated; and that the same do apply only to such accommodations 
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as those persons are respectively entitled to, under the existing regulations of the Company; and that any 
additional accommodation or cabin may be agreed for with the commander, and paid for separately, with- 
out being considered as a deduction from the sum 6xed by the Court for the passage money of each person. 

Previous to any black servant, or a wife of any non-commissioned officer, or private, either in His 
Majesty's or the Company's service, being allowed to come to England in attendance upon passengers on 
board any ship whatever, a deposit of J^lOO must be nuide into the Company's treasury at the Presidency 
where she is embark. 


RA.TE8 or PASSAGE MONEY PROM BOMBAY TO OTHER PARTS OP INDIA. 

The following is a table of rates of passage money, to be demanded by the commanders of country 
diips, from individuals proceeding on leave of absence, viz. 

From in May From 1st. Sept 

to lit Sept. to lit May, 

To the Malabar Coa8t.^v^v%.*....,v*^.«^v«^Rupee8 Rupees 80 


C-pylmi^ 


100 

Madrftft 

....... 

120...... 

150 




Prince of Wales’s Island.^...... 

„ . 

........... 20^ 

Malacca 


........... 200 

Fort Marlborough ..........w... 

™ — .. — 200.... 

... 200 

China 

............... 300............. 

300 


BEGULATIONS RELATIVE TO PASSENGERS' BAGGAGE PROM ENGLAND TO INDIA. 
At a Committee of Shipping, the 23d June, 1795, 

Resolved — That gentlemen proceeding to India in the under-mentioned stations, be not allowed to 
take with them a larger tonnage of baggage and stores than the following, exclusive of their bedding, a 
table, a sofa, or two chairs, for their respective cabins, viz. 


Gentlemen of Council... 

General Officers ..... 

Colonels in His Majesty’s or the Com- 
pany’s service . 

Senior Merchants , 


3| tons. 

Lieutenant-Colonels 

3j ditto. 

Junior Merchants 


Majors.... — 

3 ditto. 

Factors * , 

3 ditto. 



2| tons. 
2| ditto. 
2 ditto. 
2 ditto. 
Ij ditto 


That such gentlemen, proceeding in eitlier of the above-mentioned stations, who may be permitted to 
carry out their wives with them, be allowed to take, as the ladies’ baggage, an additional tonnage, equal to 
one half of the preceding allowance. 

That married ladies proceeding to their husband.s in India, be allowed to carry two-thirds of the too- 
nage prescribed for a gentleman of the same rank as her husband. 

That Writers, Lieutenants, Ensigns, and other cabin passengers, be not allowed to carry a larger quan- 
tity of baggage and stores than one ton each, exclusive of their bedding, a table, a sofa, or two chairs, and 
a washhand stand. 

Tlmt married ladies proceeding to their husbands in India, of either of these last-mentioned descrip- 
tions, be allowed to carry a similar quantity of baggage and cabin furniture. 

That such gentlemen, of either of these last-mentioned descriptions, who may be permitted to carry out 
their wives with them, be allowed to take one ton additional as the ladies' baggage. 

That single ladies be allowed the same quantity of baggage and cabin furniture as Writers. 
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a Commit^ of SJujpping, ^th Optdber, 1808, 

The Conuiuttw referring to their resolutipp pf 8%l ^ync, 1193, rci|jccti»g tbeaBowance of tomiig« 
for passengers^ baggage outward-bound, and beipg of opinion that the same ia sufficient for every needM 
accommo^tion ip the voyage ; but it haviiig beep the practice for passengers to ship, as pact of their baggage, 
glasi^ and earthen ware, also cabinet ware, and other articles of housekeeping in Indian 

Resolved, That none other articles than wearing apparel, or such others as shall be really intended 
for the use of the respective passengers in the voyage, be allowed to be shipped as baggage, musical instru- 
ments for ladies, and books excepted. 

That books and musical instruments, when requested to be shipped, be included in the tonnage of 
baggage prescribed for each passenger by the Committee’s resolution of the June, 1196, before 
mentioned. 

That gentlemen returning to India in the under-mentioned situations, be allowed to take, as part of 
their prescribed tonnage of baggage, the following quantities of wine for their own use in the voyage, pro- 
vided that they severally make application to this Committee for permission to ship the same, and state, 
under their own hand, that the wine is bona Jide intended for that pur|)Ose, viz. 

Gentlemen of Council and General Officers 8 chests. 

Colonels, IJeutenant-Colonels, and Majors»^v^v«^v^^-v,^ 1 ditto. 

Senior and J unior 1 ditto. 

Factors | ditto. 

That all requests to ship passengers’ baggage be laid before this Committee, and in the event of any 
excess beyond the prescribed tonnage, application to be made in writing to this Committee, by the indivi- 
duals for whose use the articles are requested, stating the particular causes of the excess. And that no 
order be given for shipping passengers' baggage in future, until this Committee’s decision on the request 
for the same shall have been certified by the clerk to this Committee. 

REGULATIONS RELATIVE TO PASSENGERS’ BAGGAGE FROM INDIA TOENGLANP. 

Extract from the Honourable Company's Instructions^ dated the 26th August, 1801. (Public Department.) 

Para. 8. Having adverted to the immense quantity of baggage brought home by the passenger# 
arrived in the Company’s sliips, and being desirous of promoting every regulation that appears to us likely 
to increase the importation of surplus tonnage, we have investigated this as one cause which has occasioned 
the reduction of that important benefit both to the Company and owners; the space occupied by the pas- 
sengers’ baggage in one of the ships lately arrived, having amounted to the immense quantity of 63 tons. 
Conceiving therefore some regulation necessary to be adopted, to correct as much as possible this growing 
evil, and to prevent such immense quantities of baggage being imported, to the ultimate exclusion of the 
Company’s cargo, wc have come to the following resolutions; and we direct that you adopt every other 
means which may appear necessary towards carrying the same into effect, viz. 

That gentlemen proceeding to England in the under-mentioned stations, be restricted from taking 
mth them a larger tonnage of baggage and stores than the following, exclusive of their bedding, a table, 
•nd a sofa, or two chairs, for their respective cabins, viz. 

Gentlemen of Council and General Officers 5 tons. 

Colonels of His Majesty’s or Company’s Service, and Senior Merchantsw^^^v 4 ditto. 

Lieutenant Colonels and Junior Merchants 3 ditto. 

Majors and Factors ,, 2^ ditto. 
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That gentlemen proceeding to England in either of the above-mentioned stations, who may he per- 
mitted to bring home their families with them, be restricted from taking more tonnage tlmn one half of 
the preceding allowance, in addition, as the ladies’ baggage. 

That married ladies proceeding to their husbands in England, be restricted from taking more than 
two-thirds of the tonnage prescribed for a gentleman of tlie same rank as their husbands. 

That Writers, Lieutenants, Ensigns, and other cabin passengers, be restidcted from taking a larger quan- 
tity of baggage and stores than one ton each, exclusive of their bedding, a table, and sofa, or two chairs. 

That married ladies proceeding to their husbands in England, of either of these last-mentioned de- 
scriptions, be restricted from taking more than a similar quantity of baggage. 

That such gentlemen, of eitlier of these last-mentioned descriptions, who may be permitted to bring 
Lome their wives witli them, be restricted from taking more than one ton in addition, as the ladies’ baggage. 

That single ladies be restricted from taking more than the same quantity of baggage and cabin furniture. 

That all excess of baggage, beyond the above-mentioned quantities, on whatever ship it may be 
brought home, be invariably charged freight, at the charter-party rate per ton, and that the said baggage 
be not delivered from the Company’s warehouse till such freight shall hive been paid into tlie Company's 
treasury. 

Extract from a General Letter in the Commercial Department y dated September 7 y 1808. 

In our letter of 31st October, 1799, we informed you that we had appointed Messrs. Hyde and 
Marter, clerks in our Accountants' office, to act as agents in the clearance of baggage, wines, and presents 
from the Company’s warehouses, and that we had been induced to appoint our own servants to conduct 
this business, in order that they might be accountable to us for the propriety of their conduct. The in- 
crease which has taken place in the civil aftd military establishments of our several Presidencies, and the 
consequently augmented number of persons returning to Europei have determined ns to make a separate 
department for the purpose of clearing baggage, wines, and presents, and we have appointed Mr. ^Villiam 
Marter and Mr. William Evans to be warehouse-keepers of baggage, subject to oiir own immediate inspec- 
tion and controul, and we have made sucli arrangements with His Majesty’s Board of Customs, for ascer- 
taining and paying the duties on baggage, &c. as will ensure the greatest possible dispatch in the delivery of 
the articles to the respective proprietors. 

We have also sanctioned a table of fees and allowances to be received for the discharge of this duty, 
and for reimbursing the expences attending it, and we have prohibited the baggage warehouse-keepers 
from receiving any other than the authorized allowances, upon pain of our severest displeasure. 

As we have erected this establishment for the sole purpose of the convenience of our sen-ants and 
others who may return to Europe, we direct that our intentions in this respect be made public, and be 
constantly affixed up in the export offices of our several Presidencies, and that it be signified to all our 
servants returning to Europe, that it is our desire that they apply to our said warehouse-keepers, Messrs. 
Marter and Evans, to clear and deliver them their baggage, wines, and presents, as we have directed 
Messrs. Marter and Evans to transact every branch of business connected with this department, which will 
render the agency of all other persons unnecessaiy. 

Passengers arriving from India, are liable to inconvenience from being ignorant of the law, which 
prohibits calicoes being printed, painted, stained^ or dyed, and also silk goods from being worn or used 
in this country ; and such goods, although made into apparel, are of necessity taken out of their baggage, 

detained by the officers of the revenue. We direct therefore that napkins, &c. which contain a co- 
loured stripe, however small, be considered to be prohibited, and cannot be pted in Englaficfas part of 
their baggage. 
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TABLE OF FEES AND CHARGES ON BAGGAGE, &c. 

Fixed iy the Court of Directors^ and payable to the Warehouse Keepers of Baggage^ an the Clearance of 
Baggage j fVtne, 4-c. belonging to Passengers and others from India. 


ON BAGGAGE. 


£ $. d. 


Charges, including fees and dock dues, on a chest or trunk of apparel, containing 
above 15 solid feet , 

above 8 ditto and not exceeding 15 solid feeL.^ 
above 4 ditto and not exceeding 8 ditto . 
under 4 ditto . 

on a chest of drawers or a couch, containing apparel or linen«. 
on an empty couch or a Sea-cot and bedding.^ 
on a child’s couch.^ 


1 5 0 
1 0 0 

0 15 0 
0 10 6 

1 5 0 
0 8 0 
0 15 0 


on a small package of little value from 2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. in proportion. 

Cording and sealing (if required) per package Old 


GOODS CLEARED BY VALUATION. 

Charges, including fees and dock dues, on goods not exceeding £6 gross value«.v.vvvw« 0 9 0 


above £S and not exceeding i?l0 ditto 0 12 0 

above ^10 and not exceeding ^20 ditto ^ 0 15 0 

fthnvp i[’2Qand not exceeding dift/^ 110 

above^gSO and not exceeding ^£*50 ditto 1 5 0 

above j£’50 at tlie rate per cent. of>>vvv%v.v.v*^*%v...%vvvvvv.».^*>v^^ 2 10 0 


TEA. 

Charges, including fees and dock dues, on a package not exceeding ^£*10 gross valuev««« 0 8 0 


above ^£*10 and not exceeding £20 ditto 0 12 0 

above j £*20 and not exceeding d£*30 ditto 0 15 0 

above £30 and not exceeding £50 ditto .-.-.nnxixxx.Lu... 110 

above i?50 at the rate per cent, of 2 10 0 

WINE. 

Charges, including fees and dock dues, on a hntf ti.illh,, 220 

on a pipe — 1 lO 0 

on a half pipe , 0 18 0 

on a quarter cask — 0 12 0 


No goods arc to be delivered from the warehouses before the above charges have been paid, and all 
other duties and charges to which such goods are liable. 

N. B. The above charges do not include the custom-house dues,^ nor the charge for carriage from the 
East India warehouse to the residence of the proprietor of the goods. 

Fast India House, October 3, 1810. 
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Exli'aetfnm the Act of Parliament relative to PresetUs^ Baggagt, ^c. imported from India. 

Whereas certain duties of customs are payable on certain articles according to the true and real value 
thereof, to be ascertained by the gross price, at which such goods shall have been publicly sold at the 
sales of the East India Company ; and whereas much inconvenience and delay have arisen in the payment 
of the duties, and delivery of articles brought from the East Indies, either as preseiits, or for j)rivate 
use, particularly specimens of natural history, models, drawings, and other articles, tending to illustrate 
or improve the arts and sciences, arising from the necessity of such articles being exposed to public sale by 
the East India Company, in order to ascertain the value according to which the duties payable f)y law are 
to be levied and collected, and such articles are also thereby frequently exposed to great injury and da- 
mage ; and whereas it is expedient, in order to remedy such inconvenience and delay, that the duties of 
customs payable on such goods, should be ascertained without the same being in future exposed to public 
sale; be it therefore enacted, that from and aller the fifth day of July, 1809, it shall and may be lawful 
for any person or persons who shall import or bring into Great Britain, from any port or place within 
the limits of the charters granted to the East India Company, any of the articles before mentioned, or 
any articles whatever (not being prohibited to be used or consumed in Great Britain), on whicli the duties 
of customs are now chargeable according to the value thereof, either as presents or lor private use, and 
not by way of merchandise, to enter the same with the proper officers of His Majesty’s customs, such 
goods having been first lodged and housed in w;arehniiscs according to law ; and that the value of such goods, 
according to which the duties of customs are due and payable, shall be ascertained according to the decla- 
ration of the value thereof, to be made by the owners or proprietor, or lii» known agent, in the like manner 
and form, and under all the rules, regulations, and restrictions, and subject and liable to such and the 
like forfeitures and penalties as are prescribed, directed, and imposed, with respect to goods not imported 
by the Company, and on w Inch the duties of customs are payable according to the value thereof. 

The following are the duties payable on goods, wares, and merchandise imported into Great Britain 
by the United East India Company, and secured in warehouses; also, of the duties on such goods, wares, 
and merchandise when taken out of such warehouses, to be used or consumed in Great Britain; together 
with the drawback to be allowed on the exportation of certain of those goods, wares, and merchandise 
from Great Britain. 


ON WAREIIOVSINO. 

Goods, wares, and merchandise imported by the East India 
Company, and secured in wareliouses, under the condi- 
tions, regulations, and restrictions, directed and required 
by 39 Geo. III. cap. 59, viz. 

Muslins, plain Nankeen cloths, muslins, or white calicoes, 
flowered or stitched cent. 

Plain white calicoes, plain white dimity, and all goocG, wares, 
and merchandise prohibited to be worn or used in 

Great Britain per cent. 

Coffee and cocoa per cent. 

per cent. 

All other goods, wares, and merchandise (except bullion, 
cotton wool, saltpetre and per cent. 


Pennanciit 

Duty. 

Temporary, or | 
Wi»r Duty. 

Total. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 


7 10 0 

2 10 0 

10 0 0 

2 10 0 

0 16 8 

3 6 8 

2 10 0 

0 16 8 

3 6 8 

1 0 0 

0 0 0 

1 0 0 

2 0 0 

0 13 4 ^ 

2 13 4 


Which several values shall be ascertained according to the gross price at which such goods respectively 
shall have been sold at the public sales of the said Company, without any deduction or abatement whatsoever. 

For the conditions, regulations, and restrictions under which the said duties may be secured by bond, 
see 39 Geo. III. cap. 59. 


M m 
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Goods, wares, and merchandise so imported and warehoused (not being prohibited to be worn or used 
in Great Britain), may be delivered from such warehouse for the purposes of being used or consumed in Great 
Britain, on payment of the following duties, exclusive of the duties before mentioned, paid or secured by the 
said Company on warehousing any of tlie said goods ; and also on payment of such excise, or other duties, 
as shall be due or payable thereon at the time of such delivery. 

N. B, The duties are to be paid by the purchasers. 

DUTIES PAYABLE ON EAST INDIA GOODS IMPORTED INTO GREAT BRITAIN. 


Permanent Temporary or War Total 

OS WAREHOUSINO. ^^^y. ° 

d. £ S. d. £ s. d. 


The following is a warehousing duty, to be paid by the 
East India Company within four months after the expir- 
ation of each and every public sale, vtz. 

For every J’lOO of the real value, as sold at the East 
India sales, of muslins, plain nankeen cloths, muslins 
or white calicoes flowered or stitched, imported by 
them cent. 

7 10 0 

2 10 0 

10 0 0 

For every of the real value of all plain white calicoes, 

plain white dimities, and of all goods, wares, and mer* 
chandiscs prohibited to be worn or used in Great Bri- 
tain, imported by them cent. 

Coffee and cocoa».,-.-«^.^.^-.%%*v^-.-»*v*%v»v%*..*^.^v*»^*^ditto. 

2 10 0 

0 16 8 

3 6 8 

2 10 0 

0 10 8 

3 6 8 

Sugar 

1 0 0 

0 0 0 

1 0 0 

For every .£*100 of the real value of ail other goods, 
wares, and merchandise, &c. imported by the said Com- 
pany (except bullion, tea, cotton-wool, and salt- 
petre) cent. 

2 0 0 

1 0 13 4 

2 13 4 


All goods may be exported directly from the East India Company’s warehouses without payment of 
duty, except indigo, which pays a duty when taken out either for home consumption or exportation. 

Prohibited goods are allowed to be sent by land carriage to Lancaster, Liverjiool, and Bristol, raw 
silk to Liverpool and Chester, and cowries and arrangoes to any port, for exportation. Goods, wares, 
and merchandise, which may have been secured in warehouses witliin the port of London, may be re- 
moved to other ports in Great Britain for the purpose of exportation, on the like restrictions and conditions 
as East India prohibited goods. 

Goods Imported from India for private use, may be entered immediately on the declared value. 

All goods, wares, and merchandise of the growth, production, or manufacture of China, the East 
Indies, or any parts within the limits of the exclusive trade of the East India Company, taken and condemned 
as prize, shall be publicly sold at the port of London only under the like conditions, subject to the same 
duties, and entitled to such drawbacks as those regulaily imported by the said Company. 

ON HOME CONSUMPTION. 

The following duties are to be paid by the purchaser of all goods, wares, an merchandise imported 
by the East India Company, when taken out of the warehouses for home consumption (tea and 
saltpetre excepted, the duties on which are paid by the Company), and the drawbacks as stated, allowed, 
if exported within one year from the time of such full duties being paid thereon (except tea, which 
is allowed three years) to all places except the Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, 
or the Island of Ferro. 
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Carpets 


ON HOME CONtVMPTlON, 

Arrangoes, orbeads«%i 

i Bound ^per cwt.| 

\ Unbound Lditto.' 

Bullion, and gold and silver coin 

Calicoes, plain cent. 

Drawback on the exportation of such as have been printed, 
stained, painted, or dyed in Great Britain ...«..«per cent.! 
For the goods comprehended under this head see list A. 
Candles, wax lb. 

r Of Persia square yard. 

I Of Turkey under 4 yards square ^^^.w....v-^each. 

I Ditto from 4 to 6 ditto .^..^v«..^.«^«^.v«««^^ditto. 
[ Ditto exceeding 5 yards square ^.vv. > ^..^vditto. 
China warevv>^*%*%*»vw.^*^».wv^.^v»-w*.«.%»»vv«^*v,^per cent. 

Coin, foreign, of gold and silver*»v*^..^-^v^^ free. 

Cornelian.s ^^^^v^^per cent, 

Dimity, plain oen^ 

Drawback on exportation of such os have been printed, 
stained, painted, or dyed in Great Britain — per cent. 
. ( fM)loured --^eacli. 

Drawings! 

Emeralds, rubies, and other precious stones except dia- 

monds per cent. 

f Ostrich leathers dressed .www^vwvwvw-.wrw^wwwrww^per lb. 
Feathers 4 Ditto undressed 

( Any other sort www^v^w^^^www..w^w.w*^vv»wper cent, 

. f Cut — per lb. 

Garnet, j _ ji,t„ 

Horses, mare.s or gelding.s ww.^w»w^w-«^w-.ww^wwww.w^w..e.»w.w^eacli. 
Lackered ware ^vw.w.vw.w,www-.wa.wwwa.^.w^^wwvw..^..www.w^per cent. 
M apSwW.w«w^ vww^eac h . 

Muslins, plain, nankeen doth, muslins or white calicoes 
flowered or stitclied»a.www^ww-.w^w^^ww^ww..w-...^*-.ww..,..^per cent. 
Drawback on exportation of such as have been printed, 
stained, paintecf, or dyed in Great Britain ^per cent 
For the goods comprehended under this head see list B. 
Nankeen cloth, see Muslins 

[Printed, painted or stained, or paper hang- 

p J ings — per square yard. 

i'aper -j other sort, not particularly enumerated 

[ or otherwise charged with duty ^v^^^per lb. 

Pearls ^^^.per cent. 

Pickles of all sorts not otherwise enutneraledw^per gallon. 

Under 2 feet square .»w.ww^*^^w^w*v.w^w^*vw,.each. 
Pictures - From 2 to 4 ditto w»«^w»»w»w/*w^w^w^w^w»^wwditto. 
4 feet .square and upwards 
'Batterea, fit only to he remanufactured,w.vjfree. 
Of gold per oz. troy. 

Plate Of silver 


Ditto part gilt 
Ditto ungilt »w« 


wwditto. 


i^tto. 


1 Permanent 
Duty. 

iTemj>orary or War 
( Duty. 

1 Total. 


*. 

d. \ 


s. 

d. 


a. 

d. 

63 

16 

3 

17 

18 

9 

71 

15 

0 

4 

2 

0 

1 

7 

4 

6 

9 

4 

3 

1 

6 

1 

0 

6 

4 

2 

0 

51 

5 

0 

17 

1 

8 

68 

6 

8 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1 

10 

9 

0 

10 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

13 

4 

6 

13 

4 

82 

0 

0 

27 

6 

8 

109 

6 

8 

5.3 

10 

3 

17 

18 

9 

71 

15 

0 

51 

5 

0 

17 

1 

8 

68 

6 

8 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

B 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

4 

10 

0 

0 

3 

c 

8 

13 

6 

8 

1 

15 

0 

0 

11 

8 

2 

6 

B 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

13 

4 

37 

10 

0 

12 

10 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

17 

6 

0 

5 

10 

1 

3 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

4 

0 

1 

8 

0 

5 

12 

0 

51 

5 

0 

17 

1 

8 

68 

6 

8 

0 

0 

9 1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

20 

10 

0 i 

6 

16 

8 

27 

1 

6 

8 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

4 

10 

0 

0 

3 

6 

8 

1.3 

6 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

14 

4 

2 

17 

4 

4 

6 

0 

1 

8 

8 

1 6 

14 

8 

6 

9 

0 

2 

3 

0 

, 8 

12 

0 

2 

8 

6 

0 

16 

2 

3 

4 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

5 

4 

0 

3 

9 

0 

1 

3 

0 

5 

a 

0 

2 

9 

0 

0 

11 

0 

3 

8 


Mm2 
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ON HOME CONSUMPTION. 

Precious stones, see Emeralds 

PrinU ™ I plain^ ewh. 

( Ditto coloured cent. 

Rubies see Emeralds. 

Goods, wares, and merchandise, being either in part or 
wholly manufactured, not being otherwise enumerated, 
or charged with duty, and not prohibited to be imported 
into, or used in Great 13ritain^..^^^.>v^^^.^.>^...^.>^per cent. 

For the articles comprehended under this head see list C. 

Goods, wares, and merchandise, not being either in part or 
wholly manufactured, not being otherwise enumerated, 
or charged with duty, and not prohibited to be imported 
into, or used in Great Britain cent. 

For the articles comprehended under this head see list B, 


Permanent 

Duty. 

'£ ' sr d. 


ITcniporary or Wan 
Duty 


0 1 0 
61 5 0 


61 5 0 


20 0 0 


0 0 4 . 
17 1 8 


17 1 8 


6 13 4 


A.— -Galicoks. 

Under this denomination the under-mentioned goods a^-e comprehended : 


Byrampauts, white. 
Baflaes. 

CaUipatties. 

Chowtars. 

Doosooties. 

Dotties, white. 
Dungarees. 

and all other calicoes, white. 


Emmerties. 

Gurrahs. 

Ginghams, white. 
Humhums. 
Izzarees. 
Laccowries. 

Long cloths, white. 


Mammoodies. 

Moorees. 

Sannoes. 

Salampores. 

Succatoons. 

Percaulahs. 

Putcalis. 


B.— Muslins. 

Under this denomination the under-mentioned goods are comprehended: 


Allaballles. 

Addaties. 

Balasore handkerchiefs 
Betellees. 

Cossas. 

Chundraconnas. 


Doreas, white or gold, 
Jamdamnees. 

Mulmuls. 

Nainsooks. 

Seerhaud connas. 
Seerbettees. 


and all white, flowered, or muslins stitched. 

C — ^Manufactured Goods. 

Under thb denomination the following goods are comprehended : 




1 4 
6 8 


68 6 8 


26 13 4 


Amber beads. 

Artiflcial flowers. 

Bamboo atchar. 

Butterflies presen'ed. 

China ink. 

Cane blinds. 

Cane mats. 

Curry stuff. 

Chinese musical instruments 


Furniture of black wood. 
Ditto of sandal wood. 
Fans. 

Fireworks. 

Handles for knives. 

Ivory toys. 

Indian glue. 

Kittisols. 

Landscapes in stone. 


Seerbands. 

Surshauds. 

Sublooms. 

Terri ndams. 

Tanjeebs. 

Tartorees. 


Mother of pearl articles. 
Painted bamboo sticks. 

Rice flowers, images, &c. 
Rosewood furniture. 

Soy. 

Shawls. 

Vermicelli. 

Wood frames carved & gilt. 
Walking sticks inlaid. 
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D.«— Unmanupactured Goods. 

Under this denomination the under>mentioned goods are comprehended : 

Agates, rough India weed. Sea-horse teeth. 

Birds’ nests. Paddy. Sea-sheUs, rough. 

Bamboo reeds. Reed canes. Tigers’ teeth. 

Camel’s hair. Rough pebbles. Tigers’ claws. 

Cashew nuts. Rose wood. Tutenague. 

Cayenne pepper in pods. Sandal wood. Tobacco. 

The East India Company are authorized by Act of Parliament to charge on the amount of all goods 
imported and sold on account of individuals at their sales. 

For expences of unshipping, hoyage, cartage, warehouse-room, sorting, lotting, 
and selling the said goods, or in any manner concerning the same, over and 
above the freight 3 per cent. 

Extracts from Acts of Parliament relative to Prohibited Goods, 

Wrought silks, Bengals, and stuffs mixed with silk or herba, of the manufacture of Persia, China, or 
the East Indies, and all calicoes, painted, dyed, printed, or stained there, not to be worn or used in (ireat 
Britain, to be imported only for exportation, and then only in the port of London, and to be warebovised; 
if taken elsewhere, or improper entries made, the goods to be forfeited, and a penalty of £500 to attach 
to the parties. If any doubt of the place of manufacture, the proof to He on the owners of the goods. If 
such goods lie found in any house, 8 rc. to be forfeited, and a penalty of £200 to attach to the parties in 
whose custody the goods may be . — 11 and 12 Geo. III. chap. 10 , sect. 1 to 3 . 

When entered for exportation, to pay only the duty which will remain on exportation. — Sect. 10 . 

Prohibited goods, if relanded, to be forfeited, and certain penalties to attach to the master of the 
ship, &c.— 5 Geo. I. chap. 11, sect. 6 . 

Persons concealing prohibited goods, or goods subject to duty, to forfeit the articles, and treble the 
value. Offering for sale prohibited or run goods, or goods pretended to be so, the parties to forfeit the 
same, and treble the value. Such goods may be seized from the buyer, who is to forfeit three times tlie 
value also .— -11 Geo. I. chap. 30, sect. 16 to 21 . 

Prohibited Goods, Wares, axd Merchandise. 


Arras. Callawapores. 

Allejars. Cotton Romalhand- 

Alchabaniiies. kerchiefs. 

Abbawars. Chanderbannies. 

Atlas cuttanees. Charconnaes. 

Bejutapauts. Chucklaes. 

Byrampauts. Cuttanees. 

Brawls. Duckmdnsoys. 

Bandannoes. Dysooksoys. 

Bombay stuffs. Dimities, painted. 

Carridarries. Elatches. 

Chillaes. Ginghams, striped. 

Chintz. Ditto, clouded. 

Cotton Romals. Guinea stuffs. 

Cliilloes. Gurrasoots. 

Coopees. Gold atlas. 

Cushtaes. Habassies. 


Herba Lungees. Painted silk gauze. 

Jilmils. Romals. 

Jamawars, flowered Sostracundies. 

Jamdannies, ditto. Sannoes. 

Kissasoys. Seersuckers. 

Kincobs. Silk handkerchiefs. 

Long cloth, blue. Silk stockings. 

Lemmanies. Sictersoys. 

Lungees. Sooseys. 

Lustrings. Shalbafts. 

Nillaes. Silk skeins. 

Niccannees. Silk, wrought. 

Neganepauts. Taffatics. 

Photaes. Tepoys. 

Poises. Tapseils. 

Peniascoes. Tutabumsey. 

Pal^pores. 
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By 43 Geo. III. chap. 68, sect. 36. From the ratification of the definitive treaty of peace with France, 
the Ea.st India Company may sell for home consumption or exportation, warehoused silk handkerchiefs, 
provided that they shall not in any one year sell or expose to sale more than 60,000 pieces, of the usual 
length, and the sorts usually exposed to sale. 

COMPANY’S MARINE. 

The marine on this establishment was originally instituted, and has been maintabed for services of 
considerable importance to the interests of the East India Company, and to the commerce in general on 
the western side of India. It is in fact a species of navy. The merits and services of the officers, and the 
extensive benefits derived by the docks and arsenab are well known. The inunediate leading olyects of 
this establishment are 

I. The protection of the trade, which b considerable, from port to port from pirates. 

II. The defence of the Company’s trade and possessions, in time of war, against European enemies. 

III. The transport of troops, Stc. 

IV. For making nautical discoveries. 

V. For conveying packets to and from the Red Sea, Persian Gulf, &c. 

In the year 1798, the Court of Directors entered upon a full examination of the subject of the marine 
department of tliis Presidency, in which they took into consideration the deficiency of the establishment 
upon its constitution at that time, and forwarded such instructions for its improvement in every respect as 
appeared requisite. The situation of the officers drew likewise their particular attention, and regulations 
were passed respecting their rank, placing it in a relative proportion with that of the officers of the army, 
which had recently been considerably improved. The principle of granting furlough, and allowing total 
retirement after prescribed periods, with the pay of their respective ranks, was also instituted, in like 
manner as in the military service. 

From the nature of the service in time of war particularly, the annual expence of this department is 
fluctuating and uncertain in its amount. Measures are, however, adopted to check and controul the expen- 
diture, and keep it within such limits as are consistent with the efficiency of the service. 

PAY AND ALLOWANCES TO THE OFFICERS IN THE COMPANY’S MARINE. 

STATIONS. Month. Allowances. Total. 

Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 

Commodore 

Captains of large shijis^,^*....^ — 640 
Captains of small sliips 1 360 

Lieutenants in command,>.^,>,^..»vvv>»» 200 

1st. Lieutenants not in command»^v.,>..»^ 110 

2d. Lieutenants 70 70 

The pay of the Superintendent of Marine is 2,600 rupees per month, and that of the Master Attendant 
20,000 rupees per annum. 

The following is a statement of the expences of the Marine in the years 1792-3 to 1809-10 inclusive. 


YtMrs. 

Char,;es. 

Y .'ars 

Ch:»rK<s 1 

Yrars. 

Cha't»ps 

1792-3 

X^79,750 

1798-9 

«F67,292 

1604-5 

^F13 1,647 

1793-4 

93,.330 

1799-0 

146,172 

1805-6 

134,493 

1791-6 

77,825 

1 8(H)- 1 

152,601 

1806-7 

158,393 

1796-() 

66,741 

1801-2 

116,867 

1807-8 

l.H,674 

179()-7 

65,747 

1802-3 

118,694 

1808-9 

167,980 

1797-8 

65,604 

180.3-4 

108,875 1 

1809-10 

155,205 
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REGULATIONS RELATIVE TO FURLOUGH AND RETIREMENT. 

Furlough.— 1 . A certain proportion of* the marine officers (to be determinetl by the Government, with 
a due regard to the exigencies of the service) aix* allowed to go home on fui'lough for tlu ce years, with 
the pay only of their rank. 

2. No officer under the rank of Captain, who has not actually served ten years in the marine, can be 
permitted to come lioine on furlough, unless in cases of ill health, under the like certificates as required 
from military officers. 

3. If the Commodore is permitted to come home on furlough, he is to be allowed the pay of a Captain 
only, half the remainder of his allowance to bedrawm by the senior Captain in the service, who is to act as 
Commodore during his absence, in addition to the pay of his rank as senior Captain. 


Retirement.— 1. Every officer of the marine who has served twenty-five years in India, including 
three years for a furlough, is permitted to retire from the service with the following pay ; 

Commodore, per annum £228 

Captain of the first class of ves3els..^.^..^>w— i ^ ^ l . . . 180 

Captain of the smaller .. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 2.T5 

First Licutenant^......^^,^...^^.^^^ — qO 

2. The regulations for drawing pay on furlough and retirement by the marine officers arc, as far as 
circumstances will admit, the same as those for the military officers, as established by the Honourable 
Court’s orders, dated the 22d April, 1796. 

3. In order to afford every suitable encouragement to the European petty officers and seamen of the 
marine, the Court of Directors have resolved that, in cases where they may have received wounds, or have 
been disabled or worn out in the service, they shall be allowed a pension proporticwied to the length and 
nature of their services, to be received in Europe. Whenever, therefore, any persons of this description may- 
be recommended to the benefit of this indulgence, the recommendation must be accompanied with the 
proper certificates, together with the opinion of Government as to the amount of the pensions to be granted- 

The native officers and seamen who are disabled by wounds, length of service, or other accidental 
causes, are to be allowed pensions, at such rates as, in the opinion of Government, the nature of their cases 
may require. 

Precedence of Rank, as estahlished between Ike Officers of the Bombay Marine, and those of the East 
India Company's chartered Shtj)s. 

Commodore of the Bombay marine. 

Commanders of the Company’s regular ships. 

Captains in the Bombay Marine. 

Masters of the Company’s extra ships. 

Lieutenants of the Bombay Marine, with the temporary rank of Captains commanding vessels. 


Comparative Rank of Officers in the Company's Marine and Army. 

MARINE. 

Commodore..^»^»w,v*^^%,»^«^— ^»*v»^..**»**^ with. 

Captains of vessels of 28 guns and upwards, with. 

Ditto, under 28 guns^^«»wwx^». 

First Lieutenants ^ith, 


Second Lieutenants^, 


. withvi 


ARMY. 

Colonels. 

Lieutenant-Colonels. 

Majors. 

Captains. 


. Lieutenants. 
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In all cages the dates of the respective commissions are to regulate the precedence. The civil rank of 
the Superintendent of Marine is next to the Members of Council ; the Master Attendant is to have civil rank 
next below the Superintendent, and to sit above the Commodore when they are acting together. 

Comparatioe Rank of Officers in the Navy and Army. 

^ ^ ^ ^ NAT Y. ^ , ARMY. 

Vice with .^..^^**»*..*,*....»v»..^^Tiieutenant-Generals. 

Commodore and first Captain to Commanders in Chief, with*^vwv..^%^».^«..^..»Brigadier-Generals. 
Captains of three years post w^*^..v»v^^^.^^v^^witlw^.^v^^.-^vv^Colonels. 

Other post Captains *«.^^»^v%vw«^»..«...vv.^..^^,^»v....withv^*«^..^vv^^.,v^,..v^.«,Lieutenant-ColoneIs. 

Commanders ^withv.,»^^^ Majors. 

Lieutenants — ».wwv....w,Captains. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

The Island of Bombay scarcely produces any articles of consumption. It is supplied with food for 
its numerous inhabitants from various parts of India, and eveiy article is much dearer than at either of the 
other Presidencies. Considerable quantities of rice and other grain are annually imported. The prices 
are continually fluctuating, from the uncertain state of the market, which is under the superintendence 
of the Police. 

Hansia wheatv..v..v^..^ Rupees 20 to 2 1 per candy. Errandia oil 2 to Spermaund. 

Jumbascer ditto 17 to 20 ditto. Mutton, hind quarter..^«v^ 1 1 to 2 each. 

Bownaghur ditto — 17 to 20 ditto. Ditto, fore ditto ...... 1 to Ij ditto. 

Jumbaseer grain ............... 20 to 22 ditto. Inferior kinds sold 71bs. for....! rupee. 

Bownaghur ditto.............. 18 to 23 ditto. Beef, 61bs. .i^.................... ditto. 

Ba(ljeree.........*.w..w....... 12 to 15 ditto. Kid, fore quarter.............. 3 to rupees each. 

Jowaree 12 to 14 ditto. Ditto, hind ditto....-...w......... 1 to If ditto, 

Baroach doll ^-.....w......... 2 to 3 per parah Bullocks’ hearts...^........... 15 pice each. 

Surat ditto .................... 2 to 3 ditto. Buffalo ditto ................... | rupee each. 

Jerausant rice.................. 3 to 4 ditto. Veal, according to the quality and quantity. 

Vergole ditto.................. 2 to 3 ditto. Kid, or sheep’s headw........ | rupee each. 

Bengal rice unboiled.......... 6 to 8 per bag Calfs head..-..............^w«.. 1 ditto. 

Ditto boiled.................... 3 to 5 ditto. Surat fowls If to 3 rupees each. 

Mangalore rice unboiled 2 to 3 per robin Country fowls..v........«........ | ditto. 

Ditto boiled .................. If to 2f ditto. Ditto half ditto ..w....v.w.^«. 3 per rupee. 

Putney rice unbeaten ........ 1 f to 2 per parah Large chickens ................ 4 ditto. 

Ditto batty.................... 25 to 30 per morah Ducks' eggs 12 reas each. 

Red ditto ...................... 20 to 25 ditto. Hens' ditto....v.......v..v...... 10 ditto. 

Caranchey Ghee .............. 5 to 6 per maund. Coorwon fish 10 reas per lb. 

Bov/naghur ditto.............. 5 to 5f ditto. Pomphlcts according to size and quantity. 

Amedabad, ditto.............. 6 to 7 ditto. Seer fisli....w.w».v.-..v....^v. 24 reas per lb. 

Cocoa nut oil ................. If to 2f ditto. Bread, 1st sort, per loaf of 13 OZ.....40 reas earii. 

Gingelly ditto ................ 2 to 3 ditto. Milk....v,.......«.w..v.-«......40 reas per seer. 

Bombay produces most excellent onions. All other vegetables are scarce and dear. Firewood vai ies 
from 2 to 6 rupees per 1000 billets, according to the size. 



ALKALI— AXACARDIUM—ANIME, GU^f. 27^ 

Arrack from Goa, Colunibo, and Batavia, at one to two rupees per gallon, according to tl»e quality ; 
but Ben^ rum, equal to some of the West India rum, is occasionally to be procured from the Company’s 
stores, at an advance of 15 per cent, on the prime cost at Calcutta. 

Water is supplied by pipes from the bunder, and the casks filled with a hose, for whicli a charge is 
made by the Marine Paymaster of one rupee per ton. It is genexally carried off in the ship’s long-boat ; but 
large country boats are to be preferred for that purpose. 

Articles procurable at Bombayy teith Directions how to chuse them. 

ALKALI 

Is occasionally brought from Bombay to Europe, as ballast instead of stones, generally loose, but some- 
times in mat bags. Care should be taken that it is properly dunnaged, as it will diminbh considerably if the 
water gets to it. It should be chosen dry and clean, of a greyish blue or slate colour, both within and without, 
and full of small holes, like sponge ; if good, it will bubble much on being put into vinegar. Rtyect that 
which is of a blackish green colour, and of a disagreeable fetid smell. 

The following ai'e the quantities imported and sold at the Company’s sales, in the years 1804 to 1808 
inclusive, with the sale amount and average price per ewt 



Mtrcli 

1 Sale. 

1 September Sat« | 

1 Total. 1 

Aver perCwr 


“Cwt. ' i 

1 j,. 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

£ n. ti- 

1804 

33 

29 

504 

478 

537 

307 

0 19 9 

1805 

1930 

761 

— 

... 

1950 

761 

0 7 9 

1806 





1331 

1196 

1331 

1196 

0 17 11 

1807 




1266 

1975 

1266 1 

1975 

1 11 2 

1808 

— 


151 

98 

151 

98 

0 12 11 


20 cwt. of alkali are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty on barilla is 8s. 6d. the cwt. and the tem- 
porary or war duty 2s, lOd. making in the whole Us. 4d. per cwt. The generality of the shqj-owncni 
allow it to come freight free, but in one or two instances half freight has been charged. 

ANACARDIUM 

Is the fruit of the Malacca bean-tree, and grows in various parts of the East Indies; it is a kind of 
nut with a double shell, containing in the spaee between the outer and inner shell a fungous substance, 
filled with a dark-coloured viscous fluid, which is easily forced out upon cutting tlie nut, and squeezing it 
between the fingers. This juice rubbed on linen or cotton gives a reddish brown stain, and when rubbed 
with wet chunam, deepens to a full black, that is quite permanent: it is used in India for marking linen, 
hence it is called the marking-nut. They should be chosen large, plump, and fresh. 

ANIME, GUM 

Is a resinous substance, which flows by incision from the trunk of a large tree, growing in several parts 
of the East Indies, and in South America. It has a light pleasant smell, and little or no taste ; its colour 
is a fine pale yellow; in the best specimens it is quite clear and transparent ; it readily breaks between the 
teeth, but on long chewing, softens and sticks together. Gum Anime should be chosen in large pieces, 
clear and transparent ; it is much enhanced in value by having the dii-ty outside scraped off, which can he 
done at a small expence in India, compared with what it can be in London: when laid on a red hot iron, it 
immediately melts, catches flame, and burns quickly away with a fragrant smeU, leaving only a smaU quan- 
tity of light-coloured ashes. That which is small, dark-coloured, and opaque, should be lejected. 

N n 
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The large and clear pieces of Gum Anirae are frequently substituted for Gum Copal, and form a 
most beautiful and durable varnish, which is highly prized for its horny toughness. 

The tbllowing are the quantities of Gum Anime imported and sold at the Company's sales in the years 
1804) to 1808 inclusive, with the sale amount and average price per cwt. 


Yearji. 

March Sale j 

1 September Sate 

1 Total. 

Aver 

per Cwt. 

l. 

£ 

1 Cwt. 1 

£ 

Cwt. 1 

£ 

£ 

». (t. 

1804 

76 

366 

90 

704 

166 

1070 

6 

8 11 

1805 

309 

2056 

143 

1237 

452 

3293 

7 

5 a 

1806 

137 

688 

1 J31 

641 

268 

1329 

4 

19 2 

1807 

885 

3751 

[ 101 

517 

986 

4268 

4 

6 7 

1808 

lOSfr 

. 1769 

13 

169 

1099 

1938 

1 

15 3 


16 cwt. of Gum Anime are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is £2 16s, per cwt. and the tem- 
porary or war duty 18s. 8d. per cwt. If manifested as Gum Copal, which it occasionally has been, it is 
liable to double the above duties. 

ARRACK. 

This spirituous liquor is manufactured at several places in the East Indies— Goa, Colombo, and Bata- 
via. This is a branch of trade, of which the Dutch have almost deprived the Portuguese, the art of making 
it being transf 'rred for the most part from Goa to Batavia. Goa arrack is both double and tieble dis- 
tilled; it is weaker than that of Batavia, but has a j^eculiar and agreeable favour, which makes it preferred 
to the other sorts. The Colombo arrack is the most inferior. 

There are various accounts of the materials used, and the mode of making arrack, and the disagree- 
ment of these accounts seems to arise from the general appellation of arrack being given in most parts of 
India to every kind of spirituous liquor. It is certain that the flavour of the several kinds of arrack differ 
as much froni each other, as those of brandy, rum, or any other spirituous liquors of Europe. The Goa 
arrack is invariably made from a vegetable juice called toddy, whicli flows by incision from the cocoa-nut 
tree: when a sufficient quantity of toddy is procured, it is left to ferment, which it soon docs; when the 
fermentation is over, and the liquor or wash is become a little tart, it is put into the still, and a fire being 
made, the still is suffered to work as long as that which comes over, has any considerable taste of spirit. 
The spirit thus procured is the low wine of arrack, and this is .so poor a liquor, that it will soon corrupt 
end spoil, if not distilled again, to separate some of its phlegm : it is therefore immediately poured 
back into the still, and rectified to that very weak kind of proof-spirit in which state we generally find it. 
The arrack we meet with, notwithstanding its being of a ‘proof-test, according to the way of judging 
by the crown of bubbles, holds but a sixth, and sometimes but an eighth part of pure spirit; whereas 
Qur other spirits, when they shew that proof, are generally esteemed to hold one half pure spirit. 

Batavia arrack is obtained by distillation from rice and sugar: it is said that the Chinese junks import 
large quantities of samshew, a hot, fiery spirit from China, which is mixed with the arrack ; but it is 
more probable that it is consumed by the numeroirs Chinese who reside in that settlement. 

Arrack is seldom imported as an article of trade, though the East India Company allow 20 leagers to 
be brought in each ship, except in those from China, on paying the custom and excise duties, and to the 
Comimny 2 per cent, on the sale value, and Gd. per gallon; upon what exceeds that quantity, 2 shillingi 
15 charged. The proportional shares are as follow; 

C'oinmander-^ — Gallons 1971 

Chief ()ffirer-..>x-^— — — — — — — 256 

8c‘cond ditto — 205 

Third ditto, Purser, and Surgeon, each 154- gallons 462 

Eou rt 1 1 ( ) dicer 1 02 

Fifth Mote, Boatswain, Gunner, and Carpenter, each 51 gallons 204 
forming a total of 3,2(X) gallons, being 20 leagers, each of 100 gallons. 
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The following are the Eaat India Company t Regulations for shipping Arrack ^ t^r. 

No arrack or other spirits are permitted to be shipped in India, or Chino, on any of the Company’s 
ships returning to Europe, except such as shall be for the use of the ship's company on tlic voyage, or in 
the immediate privilege of the commander and officers. 

Each cask or chest, shipped for tlie use of the ship’s company, shall be marked “ Stores," and each 
cask or chest, shipped on tlie private account of any of the oficers, shall he marked with the name at 
length of the person to whom it belongs; and such casks or chests as shall not he so marked, shall he taken 
and deemed to be the property of the commander. In order to ascertain the sums to be charged, as here- 
after mentioned, before the respective accounts shall be a(\justetl and passed the Court, the arrack and other 
spirits received into the warehouse, shall be the first private trade articles put up to sale by each ship. 

Should those marked “ Stores" be refused to be bought, or not sell for a sum equal to the King'* 
and Company's duties, the difference shall be chargctl to the owners in their account of freight and demurrage. 

Should those marked with the name of the respective officers of the ship, or those deemed to be the 
property of the commander, in the same manner, sell for less than the duties before specified, the difference- 
shall be charged in their respective accounts of private trade; but should it so hoppen that an officer im- 
porting arrack or other spirits, has not a sufficient quantity of other goods to answer the deficiency arising 
as aforesaid, then in that case such officer shall not be employed again in the Company's service, until he 
has paid the amount of such deficiency into the Company's treasury. 

The duties and drawbacks on arrack are the same as those on brandy. 

The tonnage of arrack is calculated at 252 gallons per ton. 

ARRANGOES 

a Are a kind of beads formed from the rough cornelian, chiefly in demand for the African trade, of 
v«ious forms, barrel, bell, round, and are all drilled. The barrel shaped kind, cut from the best stones, arc 
from two to three inches long, and should be chosen as clear as possible, whether red or white, having a 
good polish, and free from flaws ; the hell shape are from one to two inches long, and inferior in every 
respect; the latter beads are made from very inferior stones, and are of little value. Considerable quan- 
tities were formerly imported, but in consequence of the abolition of the slave trade, the demand is now 
very trifling. The quantities sold are blended with cornelians. 

20 cwt. of arrangoes, or arrango beads, are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is £r>3 16s. 3d. 
per cent, and tjie temporary or war duty £17 18s. 9d. in all JB71 15s. per cent. 

AWE, 

Or morinda, is a tree of a middling size, growing on the Coast of Malabar, and other parts of India, 
the root of which spreads, and strikes into the ground three or four feet; the trunk is used only for fuel. 
The roots, which are long and slender, are used as a dye in many parts of India; the colouring matter re- 
sides chiefly in the bark of the root. The small twigs which contain little wood, bear a higher price than 
the larger pieces, therefore the roots when dug up, are divided into three sorts, coarse, medium, and fine; 
the coarse sells for about a rupee per maund, the medium two or three, and the fine four rupees per maund. 
Independent of the consumption of this dye in the province of Malabar, large quantities of it are exported 
to Guzzerat, and the northern parts of Ilindostan, to the amount of several lacs of rujiees per annum. 
It is seldom imported into Europe. In the March sale, 1807, a quantity of 20 cwt. was sold for X’26. 


Nn2 
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COlIWCOCULirs INDICUS—CONESSI BARK-CORNELIANS. 


COIR 

Is manufactured from the husks of the cocoa nut, composed of small strings and threads, which 
being soaked sometime in water, become soft. When they are beaten, the other substance which is mixed 
amongst them, falls away like saw-dust, leaving only the strings : these are aftenvards spun into long 
yarns, and rolled into balls. The cordage thus manufactured, is much esteemed in India, and preferred to 
that ot Europe on some occasions, from its advantage of floating on the surface of the w'ater. 

COCULUS INDICES, 

Or Indian berry, grows in considerable clusters on large trees on the Malabar Coast. It is a small 
kidney shaped berry, having a wrinkled outside, with a seam running along the back, of a dark brown 
colour. It has a white kernel inside, of a most unpleasant taste. It is said that the principal use of the 
berry in England is to mix with malt liquors, in order to make them intoxicating ; but this practice is now 
expressly forbidden by Act of Parliament. These berries should be chosen sound, dry, and clean, heavy, 
large, and free from stalks and dirt. The small and broken should be rejected. 

1 he following are the quantities of Coculus Indicus imported and sold at the East India sales in tlie 
years 1804 to 1808 inclusive, with the sale amount and average price per cwt. 


Ycari. 

March SaK. 

1 September Sale. 

Total. 

Av. 

r 

Cwt 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

£ 

f 

r/. 

1804 

480 

1771 

— 

— 

480 

1771 

3 

19 

9 

1805 

194 

629 

230 

734 

424 

1363 

3 

4 

3 

1806 

619 

896 

5 

7 

624 

903 

1 

8 

11 

1807 

47 

70 

92 

166 

139 

236 

1 

13 

11 

1808 

74 



88 

122 

i 21.3 

Lj_ 

14 

11 


1(5 cwt. of Coculus Indicus are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is a(?8 8s. per cwt. and the W’ar 
duty £2 16s. per cwt. making in the whole dCll 4s, per cwt. 

CONESSI BARK 

Is the bark of a small tree, growing on the Coast of Malabar, and Ceylon. It Is of a blackish colour 
©n the outside, covered more or less with a white moss or scurf, and of an austere and bitter taste. The 
bark of the small young branches which has the least moss or scurf, is preferred. It has but lately been 
brought into Europe, and is little known in the shops, though much esteemed in some parts of India. 

CORNELIANS. 

These stones are brought from Cambay, and ore found in roundish oval masses, somewhat like our 
common pebbles, from 1 to 3 inches In diameter ; they are of a close compact texture, and when cut, of a 
bright glossy surface; their colours are red, white, yellow, and variegated. 

The colour of the red cornelian varies from the palest flesh colour, to the deepest blood red : this sort 
is most in demand, great quantities being consumed in the manufacture of seals, and other trinkets. They 
should be chosen of a deep clear and even red colour, free from cracks, flaws, and veins, and the larger 
and thicker they are, the more they are esteemed ; those which are muddy, should be rejected. The white 
are scarce, and when large, thick, of an even colour, and free from flaws, ore valuable. The yeUow and 
variegated are but in little estimation, and should be rejected. 

Necklaces, ear-jiiigs, and other trinkets are manufactured at Cambay from comeUans, and are an arti- 
cle of trade to Europe; they shouldbe chosen of pure clear colours, well cut, and free from cracks and flaws. 
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Cornelian stones are sometimes imported in their rough state from Bombay, In chusiog them, such as 
are chipped should be rejected, as those have been tried and refused by the stonecutters at Cambay. 

The following is the amount of the sale value of the various ^inds of cornelian goods, i i>. stones, neck- 
laces, ear-rings, arrangoes, &c. sold at the Company's sales in the years 1804 to 1808 inclusive. 


1804 

1805 
180G 


dP4914 



* 


H990 

1747 


1807 i?l 1,187 

1808 5,424 

1809 no account. 


20 cwt. of cornelians are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty on the manufactured articles is 
.^53 16« 3d, per cent, and the temporary or war duty £17 18s. 9d. making in the whole £71 15s. 
per cent. The rough stones pay the same duty as unmanufactured goods. 


COTTON WOOL. 

Among the various raw materials that are produced in the Britisli possessions in India, and wliich are 
exceedingly valuable and of great importance to our home manulacturcs, the article of fine cotton wool 
claims the pre-eminence over every thing else. The very cheop rate at which this article can he produced, 
renders it peculiarly desirable that encouragement should he given to its cultivation and importa- 
tion. Though the cotton from the western si<le of India, com!#only denominated Surat cotton, is the 
princijial part of those imported, yet as cotton of very superior qualities may be produced in India, in 
quantity amply adequate to the consumption of Great Britain, it would obviously be the interest of this 
country to encourage the importation of the raw material, rather than the manufactures of India ; and to 
that advantage would be added, what in the present situation of public aflairs is an important consideration, 
the becoming independent of America, for an article actually of the first necessity in our manufactures. 

Cotton is the soft and vegetable down which forms the covering or envelope of the seeds of the cotton 
plant. It is the spontaneous production of three parts of the globe, Asia, Africa, and America. It is im- 
ported from the West Indies, the Spanish and Portuguese settlements in South America, likevyise Georgia, 
and the southern states of North America. The islands and shores of the Mediterranean long supplied 
Europe, and within these few years considerable quantities have been imported from Surat, Madias, and 
Bengal, and occasionally from the islands of Bourbon and Mauritius. 

The cotton from these different quarters of the globe varies considerably in the colour, length, strength, 
and fineness of the fibre. White is in general considered of secondary quality. The cotton of the Levant 
is distinguished by its want of colour, and the chief part of that from North America is also white. Yellow, 
when not the effect of accidental wetting, or inclement season, is indicative of greater fineness. The 
cotton of the West Indies and of South America is called yellow, but inclines more to cream colour. 

The East India cottons rank in the following order: Bourbon, Surat, Bengal, Madras. 

I. Bourbon; this is the most even and uniform in quality of any other ; it is of a long silky staple, 
very clean, and is the most valuable kind imported into England, exc-ept the Sea Island, Georgia. 

II. Of the Surat cottons, the Ahmood is tlie best; the fibre is very fine, but not of long staple. The 
specimens upon which experiments have been made, fully prove, that if such cotton could always be im- 
ported, it would command a high price, and meet a ready market to the extent of 6,000,000 lbs. without 
interfering with the growth of our West India Islands. The other places are Baroach, Bownaghur, Surat, 
Jambooser, Oolasur, Hansoote, &c. The finest Ahmood cotton could have been purchased at Surat for 115 
to 125 rupees per candy of 7 cwt. some years since, but lately, from the competition to the northward for 
cotton for the China market, it has risen to above 180 rupees per candy: even at that price it would answer 
as a remittance ; but great advantages would be acquired by freeing the cotton of every particle of foulness. 
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as well as every mixture of tinged or inferior staple before it is packed up, leaving nothing to be made up 
into l)ales but the purest cotton, by which the value would be much increased in England, and the freight 
would be considerably reduced Ijy the impurities left l)ehind, which pay a freiglrt, and are not only a great 
injury to the sale and value of the cotton, but the picking alone, which costs 3d. per Ih, in England, could 
be performed for one penny in India. 

It is impossible to be too attentive to the great object of shipping no cotton but what is perfectly clean; 
it should, in fact, be put into that precise state in which it is placed by the women of India previous to its 
being spun into yarn. The coarse and middling qualities should Hll rejected, as they do not suit the Euro- 
pean market, not only on account of the high freight, but because it would be inexpedient to interfere with 
the system of the West India planters, who are increasing the culture of these qualities of cotton, and be- 
cause it might in some degree interfere with the commerce in this article carried on with China. 

III. The Bengal cotton imported is much like that of Surat, but of rather shorter staple, the superior 
kinds being reserved for the manufacture of muslins and other piece goods. 

IV. Of Madias cotton but little is imported; it is in general dirty, containing much seed, which reduce# 
its value in England very considerably. Small quantities are occasionally met with raised from Bourbon 
seed, w'hich it resembles in staple, but falls far short in cleanness and colour. 

The first mention we have of cotton as an article of trade, is in Hackluy t's collection of voyages, from 
a little work entitled “ The Process English Policy.'^ After enumerating the articles which constitute 
the trade of England with various other countries, it states that “ Genoa resorts to England in her huge 
.ships, named carracks, bringing many commodities, as silk, paper, wool, oil, cotton, See.” This work 
was printed as early as 1430 ; and it is probable that much earlier than that period, England was supplied 
w ith cotton from the Levant. The Genoese possessed this trade till about 1511; from that period till 
1.534, according to Hackluyt, “ships of London and Bristol imported from Sicily, Candia, Cyprus, and 
other parts, silks, rhubarb, wines, oils, cotton w'ooh Turkey carpets, galls, and Indian spices.” The 
Levant trade was soon after engrossed by the merchants at Antwerp, and till 1575 entirely abandoned by 
the English. After the sacking of Antwerp the English trade to the Levant revived, and in 1621 was in 
n nourishing state, as appears from the testimony of Mr. Munn, in his Treatise on the Trade of India, in 
w hich cotton is enumerated as one of the many articles imported from the Mediterranean. 

From the above it appeantevident that, previous to the discovery of America and the West Indies, 
and for some time afterwards, England, and probably all Europe, were supplied with cotton from the 
Levant In 1641 it is stated that “ the town of Monche;^ter buys cotton-wool in London, that comes first 
from Cyprus and Smyrna ;” whence it may be inferred that no considerable quantities were as yet im- 
ported from our West India islands. In 1660, a law passed prohibiting the landing any cotton the growth 
of our Asian, African, or American colonies, except in the English dominions. 

Since that period the importation of cotton into Great Britain has progressively and rapidly increased, 
as will appear from the following statement, ftoiu which some idea may be formed of the astonishing and 
unexampled increase and prosperity of our cotton manufactures, 

Total lbs. Average per annum. 

Imported in 5 years 1701 to 1705 inclu8ive,.v^,. 5,854,407 -^bsl,170,881 

5 1716 to 1720 10,866,435 2,173,287 

5 1771 to 1775 23,822,945 4,764,589 

5 1776 to 1780 33,530,065 6,706,013 

5 1781 to 1785 54,709,671 10,941,934 

5 1786 to 1790 127,216,352 25,443,270 
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In 1790 •the quantitj consumed in the manufactures was estimated at about 23 millions of pounds, 
of which about 13 millions were applied to calicoes and muslins, half that quantity to fustians, and thp 
remainder to hosiery, candle-wicks, &c. The following are the quantities imported into Great Britain* 
in the years 1791 to 1802 inclusive, specifying that from the East Indies, and that from other parts. 


Years. 

East ladies. 

Other parts. 

Total. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1791 

3,472 

28,703,203 

28;706;^5' 

1792 

7 

.34,907.490 

34,907,497 

1793 1 

760,372 

18,0.59,84« 

18,820,220 

1794 

240,156 

23,976,117 

24,216,273 

1795 

268,666 

25,804,7Q6 

26,073,452 

1796 

736,919 

31,233,016 

31,969,935 

1797 

1,35^1,971 

21,820,785 

23,174,756 

1798 

1,969,685 

29,622,641 

31,.592,.326 

1799 

6,934,631 

36,279,203 

43,213,834 

1800 

6,750,036 

48,836,305 

55,586,341 

1801 

4s252,509 

51,508,314 

55,760,823 

1802 

2,929,786 

57,399,525 

60,329,311 


The following is an account of the quantities of cotton wool imported into Great Britain in the years 
1794< to 1799 inclusive; from which may be derived a tolerably accurate idea of the relative quantities of 
the different kinds of cotton imported, and of the increased cultivation of each particular sort. 


1 

1794 1 

1795 1 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

r. , ' 

lbs. 

tbs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Ucnni&rlc 

— 

193,835 

157,484 

45,608 

31,225 

485,401 

Russia 

— 

5,744 

7,652 

1,724 

4,451 

8,801 

Sweden 




- ■ 

- 

19,187 

21,969 

Poland 

— 

511 




23,96.5 

Prussia 

— 




21,243 

9,908 

I,04B 

Germany 

57,562 

307,986 1 

1,475.163 

1,125,072 

1,533,2.32 

3,501,005 

Holland 

2,118,165 

571,317 

12,000 

161,171 

23,505 

- . 

Flanders 

694,124 

1 92,429 




France 

— 



- 



Portugal 

3,954,112 

561,930 

CD 

co^ * 

iC? f4' 

8,025,674 

1,736,701 

4,843 

4,997,277 

134,972 

51,690 

6,233,643 

8,130,613 

Gibraltar 

^ I 1 1 

212,089 

301,422 

Italy 

402,431 

22,295 

396,493 

100,964 

31,703 

82,496 

Turkey 

4,596,481 

1,221,035 

1,404,959 

195,071 

236,961 

.336,118 


111,477 

347,330 

245,594 

495,175 

142,986 

332,639 

Isle of 






38.3 

Guernsey and Jersey 

1 199,700 

19,378 

256,984 



90,421 

16, .541 


240,156 

268,666 

736,919 

1,3.53,971 

1,969,685 

6,934,a31 

Africa 

1,301 

1,252 

287 

14,863 

.52,710 

American States 

2.50,873 

870,703 

3,416,a32 

3,2.32,649 

5,992,577 

r7, 170,21 9 

British Colonies 

988,280 

1,172,846 

1,.341,391 

1,140,546 

1,108,669 

(')56,068 

Briti.sh West Indies 

1 7,485,534 

10,451,749 

7,494,237 

5,746,291 

6,869,938 

.6,857,620 

(’on^uered Islands 

1,944,743 

1,979,.562 

3,410,.557 

3,566,396 

5,596,905 

1 6,044,015 

Foreign West Indies 

1 609,404 

1,243,.331 

1,846,665 

798,927 

1,2^5,280 

2,280,115 

Totak^...,..^...v.....v^...,.«l 

24,216,273 (26,073,452 ' 

31,969,935 

23,174,756 

31, .592,326 

43,213,8.34 
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The following is a statement of the quantities of cotton wool imported from the East Indies on account 
of the Company and individuals, in the years 1803 to 1809 inclusive, together with the sale value. 



The following is an account of the prime cost and expences of 400 bales of cotton imported from 
Bombay to London, in a country ship, having the East India Company’s permission to proceed to Europe. 

400 bales cotton Gross weight, Cwt. 13r)4 3 2f) 

Tare at lC|lbs. per 38 3 20 

Met weight, Cwt. 1306’ 0 6 


Making Surat candies 186,579 dec. at 180 rupees per candy,.vv«^ 
Charges— Repacking 400 bales at 1 rupeev%w..w^,^«^ Ru] 
Screwing ditto at ditto 
Lacing ditto at 2 ditto 
400 new wrappers at ^ 

Sewing and packing after being screwed 
4 mds. twine for sewing at 7f rupees 
Cooley women employed in 8ewing..>»%«^^w.^v%v 
Cooley hire 400 bales from Green to screws 
Ditto 400 bales from screws to Bunder 
Weighing 400 bales 
Loading into boats.,.., — 

14 double boats for ditto, at 4 rupeesw.^^^wvvvw, 
Commission on Rupees 33384 1 8, at 3 per cent.. 


Rupees 33,384 1 8 

Rupees 400 0 0 
^^^400 0 0 

«.800 0 0 

.vw«%wv% 300 0 0 
31 1 0 

30 0 0 
0 1 GO 

.w*v*v»»v 25 0 O 
50 0 0 

12 0 0 

12 0 0 
56 0 0 
ent™l679 0 80 


Rupees 37,386 0 48 

Exchange at 2s. 6d. per Bombay rupee is ^^ 467 3 5 3 

•Premium of insurance on ^5,000 to cover prime cost 

and insurance at 7 per cent^^^,^^v^^^v^»*^«.^rit?350 O O 
Policy duty at 5s. per cenU»vv*^..w.v...«v*v^...vvvvw^..v^^ 12 10 0 

362 10 0 

Tonnage occupied by 400 bales, 102 tons, 25 feet, freight .^£’22 15s. 

per ton, payable 90 days after the ship’s arrival 2,332 2 9 

The net weight of the above 400 bales at the sales, was 146,0431bs. The sale amount, i?6842 3s. 4d. 
subject to the usual deductions. The freight thereon amounted to about 4<1. per lb. 
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EUPHOllBIUM 

Is the concrete resinous juice of a prickly shrub, growing in Malabar and various parts of India. It U 
in tears of an irregular form, some of which are found, on being broken, to contain little thonis, twigs, kc. 
others are hollow without any thing in the cavity; the tears are of a bright light yellow, between a straw 
and a gold colour on the outside, and white within; easy to break, having but little smell, but the taste is 
violently sharp and acrimonious. It is to be chosen dry, clean, and of a bright colour ; its acrid taste is 
the great mark of its goodness, and this ought to be such as to inflame the whole mouth, on holding a very 
small piece therein for a short space of time. 


FISH MAWS 

Are an article of trade from various parts of India to China, where they are much esteemed. In 
chusing them care should be taken that tliey are properly cured, or they will be subject to decay, and not 
be worth the freight; the largest are to be preferred. 

FOLIUM INDICUM, 

Or Malabathrum, is said to be the leaf of the cassia lignea tree. The leaf is large, of on oblong 
figure, smooth and glossy on the upper side, and less so on the lower. Its colour b a dusky green on one 
side, and a pale brown on Uie other. It b furnished with three ribs, running its whole length, very pro- 
tuberant on the lower side; and it has two smaller ones near tlie edges. Its smell, while fresh, b aromatic 
and agreeable, somewhat resembling that of a mixture of cloves and cinnamon; its taste b rather acrid and 
bitterish, but very aromatic; when chewed, it renders the saliva slimy and glutinous. The more aromatic 
the flavour, the warmer the taste, and the fresher and better, the more it b esteemed. 

8 cwt of Folium Indicum b allowed to a ton. 

HEMP. 

The Island of Salsettc produces two sorts of this commodity ; one resembles the Bengal Paut, the 
leaves and young fruit of which are used as food, and the fibrous part employed in several kinds of cordage. 
The other resembles the Sunn of Bengal, and is much esteemed for its strength and durability, being pre- 
ferable to that of Bengal for cotton ropes, where very great strength is necessary; it is the best substitute 
for hemp yet known, and could the cultivator be ensured a certain price, and a ready market for the com- 
modity, very large quantities would be produced. It has occasionally been imported both by the East 
India Company and individuals ; but the heavy freight it is subject to, has prevented it being a profitable 
remittance. The purer and cleaner it is when packed, the more it is esteemed. 

Hemp in its rough state pays a duty of 5s. per ton of 20 cwt. The tonnage is calculated at 50 cu- 
bical feet to a ton. 


LIGNUM COLUBRINUM, 

Snake wood, or snake root, is the woody part of the tree which produces Nux Vomica. It is of a lieayy 
close substance, covered with an iron coloured bark, of a yellow colour internally with whitish streaks. 
In rasping or scraping, this wood emits a faint, but not disagreeable smell; when chewed for some time, 
it discovers a very bitter taste. It should be chosen in ponderous sound pieces, about a foot and a half 
long, free from worms and dust. It b seldom imported from the East Indies. 

Oo2 
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MANGOES— NUX VOMICA— PEACOCKS’ FEATHERS. 


MANGOES. 

This fruit, when fully ripe, is yellowish or reddish, replete with a fine agreeable juice, having a large 
stone; it cuts like an apple, but more juicy. Mangoes are sent to Europe as a pickle, and are prepared ia 
the following manner; when nearly ripe, they are cut in two, the kernel taken out, and the vacant space filled 
with chillies, garlic, ginger, &c. after which they are put in vinegar, and sent as presents to Europe and 
elsewhere. They should be chosen of a bright yellow colour, firm and fleshy, free from fibres, and of 
an agreeable smell; and care should be taken to fill the cask full of pickle, or they will be apt to spoil on 
the voyage. The permanent duty is 3s. per gallon, and the war duty Is. making in the whole 4s. per gallon. 

Modt of forwarding Mangoe Plants to Europe. 

The vegetative quality of the stone or kernel not seeming to be long preserved, the readiest method 
pf obtaining the plants in Europe is to set a quantity of the nuts in a tub of earth, and when the plants arc 
grown a foot high, to ship them, placing a covering to protect them from the spray of the sea, being very 
careful not to water them too much on the passage. When the ship arrives in a cold climate, they should be 
screened from the cold. 


NUX VOMICA 

Is the produce of a middling sized tree, growing plentifully on the Malabar Coast; the berry, or fruit 
of which is about the size of an apple, covered with a hard shell, somewhat resembling the pomegranate, 
of a rich beautiful orange colour when ripe; filled with a pulp containing the seeds, or Nux Vomica; these 
are flat and round, about an inch broad, and of the thickness of a dollar, on both sides prominent in the 
middle, -of a grey colour, covered with a woolly kind of matter, internally hard and tough like horn, 
having a taste considerably bitter, with very little smell, ('huse such as are large, clean, and new, free 
from dust and dirt, rejecting the decayed and worm-eaten. An extract of Nux Vomica has been recently 
imported from India; but to what use it has been applied, is uncertain. 

The following are the quantities of Nux Vomica imported from India, and sold at the Company’s 
sales in the years 1803 to 1808 inclusive, together with the sale value and the average price per cwt. 


Years j 

March Sale. i 

September Sale. | 

j Total 1 

Aver, per Cwt. 

Cwt. 

£ ' 

Cwt. 

^ i 

Cwt. 1 

1 ^ 

£ » d 

18C)3 I 

— 

— 

722 

767 

722 

70T~ 

1 1 3 

1804 

168 

190 


— 

168 

190 

1 2 7 

1805 1 

9 

10 

— 

.... 

9 

10 

1 2 3 

1806 

— 


6 ! 

8 

6 

8 

1 6 8 

1807 

146 

189 

— 

— 

146 1 

189 

1 6 1 

1808 

101 

_97 

— 1 

— 

101 ' 

97 ! 

0 19 2 


16 cwt. of Nux Vomica is allowed to a ton. The permanent duty on it is P4 4s. per cwt. and the 
temporary or war duty efi*! 8^ making in all £5 12s. per cwt 

PEACOCKS’ FEATHERS. 

This bird is found in its wild state in several parts of India. Its beautiful feathers are much used among 
the Chinese to make the raised work of birds. They should be chosen perfect and not rumpled. The 
centre feather of the tail, which is sometimes four feet long, is much esteemed, being decorated with 
what is called the eye, a brilliant spot beautifully enamelled with a variety of colours. 
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PEPPER is the produce of a vine, which in its own climate is a hardy plant, growing readily from cut- 
tings or layers, rising in several knotted stems, twining round any neighbouring support, and adhering by its 
fibres, that shoot from every joint at intervals of 6 to 10 inches; if suffered to run along the ground, these 
fibres would become roots, but in this case it would not bear, the prop being necessary for encouraging it 
to throw out its prolific shoots; it climbs to the height of 20 feet, but thrives best when restrained to 12 or 
15, as in the former case the lower part of the vine bears neither leaves nor fruit, whilst in the latter it 
produces both from within a foot of the ground; the stalk soon becomes ligneous, and in time acquires con- 
siderable thickness. The leaves are of a deep green and glossy surface, heai't shaped, pointed, not pungent 
to the taste, and have but little smell. The branches are short and brittle, not projecting above two feet 
from the stem, and separating readily at the Joints; the blossom is small and white, the fruit round, green 
when young and full grown, and turning to a bright red when ripe, and in perfection. It grows abun- 
dantly from all the branches, in long small clusters of 20 to 50 grains, somewhat resembling hunches of 
currants, but with this difference, that every grain adheres to the common stalk, which occasions the clus- 
ters of pepper to be more compact, and it is also less pliant. It is generally propagated by cuttings from 
the hori;;ontal shoots that run along the ground. The plant begins to bear about tlie third year, is esteem- 
ed in its prime in the seventh, which state it maintains three or four years; it then gradually declines for 
about the same period, until it is no longer worth keeping: generally .speaking, the pejjper jdant ]u*oduccs 
two crops in a year, but the seasons are subject to great irregularities. As soon as any of the berries redden, 
the bunch is reckoned fit for gathering, the remainder being then generally full grown, although green ; it is 
then gathered, and spread on mats in the sun; in this situation it becomes black and shrivelled as we see it; 
and as it dries, is hand-rubbed occasionally, to separate Ujc grains from the stalks. That which 1ms been 
gathered at the properest state of maturity, will shrivel the least; but if plucked too soon, it will in a short 
time, by removal from place to place, become broken and dusty. 

Pepper is produced on the Malabar Coast, on Sumatra, and many otlier of the Eastern Islands; it is 
an article in which a considerable trade is carried on with the British settlements in India, with China, 
and with the different maritime powers of Europe. 

The Malabar pepper is esteemed the best; next that of the west coast of Sumatra; and lastly, that 
produced on the Malay Peninsula, Java, and the neighbouring islands; of the whole, that from Palcmbang 
and fl’om Borneo, is considered the worst. 

There are two denominations of Pepper in commerce, black and white. 

Black Pepper is of two sorts, light and heavy; the former in its original state having a number of bad 
grains, sticks, and dirt in it: this is carried to China, but should be rejected for the European markets. 'Phat 
which is well garbled and clean, liaving the stalks, bod grains, and other impurities taken out, is denomi- 
nated heavy pepper, and is the sort usually brought to Europe. Pepper should be chosen of a pungent 
smell, extremely hot and acrid to the taste, in large grains, firm, sound, and with few wrinkles, of which 
it will always have some. Reject that which is much shrivelled and small grained,, or which, on being 
rubbed, will break to pieces. 

White Pepper is also of two sorts, common and genuine : the former Is made by blanching the grains 
of the common black pepper. For this process the best and soundest grains are selected, and steeped in 
water. In about a week the skin bursts, which is afterwards carefully separated by drying in the sun, rub- 
bing between the hands, and winnowing. But little of this sort is prepared, the price in England fluc- 
tuating much, being frequently as low as tlie black pepper ; but the white has this obvious recommendation, 
that it can be made of no other than the bc.st and soundest grains, taken at tlie most perfect state of matu- 
rity. The genuine white pepper, as it is called, is composed of the blighted or imperfect grains picked in 
small quantities from the heaps of black pepper, and retains more of the qualities of the black than the 
manufacture sort does. 
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Pepper was in demand in England long before the East India Company was established; it was ob- 
tained partly from Lisbon, and partly through the medium of the I.evant or Turkey Company. The 
supply from Lisbon was checked by the war which took place with Spain at the latter end of the six- 
teenth century; and the Dutch, by supplanting the Portuguese, having obtained a considerable share in tliis 
branch of eastern traffic, the article rose in the British market from 4s. to 8s, per lb. In 1592, by the capture 
of the Spanish carrack, Madre de Dios, a large quantity which formed part of her cargo, lowered the price 
considerably. This capture in a great degree led to the determination of enteiung upon a trade to the East 
Indies, direct from tliis country. For many years after the Company's establishment, pepper formed the 
most important article of their imports. As the early voyages were made upon separate accounts, it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain with any degree of accuracy the quantities procured, or whether 
they were more or less than competent to the home demand; the probability is, that England very early 
participated in the supply of the continent. 

In 1(>15, Sir Dudley Digges, in reply to an attack which had been made upon the Company's trade, 
stated the annual consumption of this country at 45(),0001l)s. per annum. If Sir Dudley was correct in 
this assertion, pepper must have been at that time in more general use than at subsequent periods. 

In 1621, Mr. Munn stated the annual consumption of Europe to be 6,000,000 lbs. 

In 1623, Malynes, in his “ Centre of the Circle of Commerce,’' cjuotes the cost price of pepper in In- 
dia at 2id. per Ib. and the sale price at Is. 8fl. About this time the price of pepper at Idsbon was 2s. 
l)er 11). The Dutch at this period state that pcpjwr cost at Java from 5 to 7 dollars a pecul. 

Among the expedients to which King Cliarles II. in his necessity was compelled to have recourse, was 
his obliging the East India Company to sell to the Crown the whole pepper which was in their warehouses j 
amounting to (i07,522 lbs. which was bought by the King on credit at 2s. Id. per lb. or i?63,283 11 1. 
This pe])per was sold to different merchants for ready money, at Is. 8d. per lb. or £60,626 17 1 ; and 
many years elapsed before the Company could get their account finally adjusted. 

In the seven years, from 1664 to 1670, the quantity of popper imported was 9,426,387 lbs. or on an 
average 1,. 346, 669 lbs. per annum, by which it is evident that, making a large allowance for the home con- 
sumjition, there must have been considerable quantities exported. 

In 1675--6, it appears that ginger had become a substitute for pepper, and the sale of pepper, in 
Italy, Turkey, or the Noi tli of Europe had failed, on account of the wars in Poland, and the price had 
fallen to 7d. j)er lb. in England. The Company sent instructions abroad fixing the purchase price at 2id. 
or at the most 3(1. per lb. 

In 1(>80, Mr. Papillon, who wrote a treatise on the East India Trade, states the quantity of the pepper 
annually consumed in this country at 180,000 lbs. at 8d. per lb. o£’6,000. 

In the infancy of the Company’s concerns, their investments of pepper were chiefly provided at Acheen, 
Bantam, Borneo, Jambee, Jacatra, the present Batavia, Macassar, Priaman, Patany, Siam, Succadana', 
and other places in the eastern seas. Their piincipal factory was at Bantam, to which all the others 
wore subordinate. The voyages were circuitous, and aiticles were bouglit and sold as markets offered. 
After disposing of European goods on the Coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, they took in some articles of 
piece-goods for a part of their rctuniing cargo, and others for traffic among the eastern islands, with which 
they obtained pepper to complete their lading for Europe. 

In 1683, the English, through the intrigues of the Dutch, were compelled to withdraw from Bantam, 
upon which they settled at Bencoolen, upon the island of Sumatra, and built a strong fort; here they re- 
mained about thirty-six years, when being disposed to quit it in favour of a more salubrious spot, at a few 
miles’ distance, the natives in 1719 entered into a conspiracy, and drove them off the island. In the next 
year they returned, and without molestation completed the present Fort Marlborough, which the Company 
have retained, except during the short interval that the French deprived them of it in tlie year 1760. 
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Iii 1722, the duty on pepper for home consumption was reduced from 2s. to id. per lb. 

In 1790, the Dutch imported into Holland, 3, 1 45,392 lbs. black, and 3,904 lbs. white jiepper, and in 
1732, their imports amounted to 1,419,427 lbs. 

In 1742, the importation of pepper into France was stated to amount to 695,377 lbs. 

On Sumatra, the natives who live under the Company’s government, are by compact, which is dcemetl 
the price of their protection, required to cultivatc'U fixed number of pepper vines, in proportion to their 
families. The produce of these vines is supplied to the Company at a stjjpulated rate of price: this was 
formerly 10 dollars, but has been increased to 15 dollars the bahar. The average quantity procured at tlie 
Company’s settlements in the years 1795 to 1800, was 1004 tons per annum. The prime cost of the 
cargoes, chiefly pepper, during the same period, amounted to 47.3,270 dollars, or 94,054 Spanish dollars 
per annum. In 1801, from the small quantities of pepper collected on the coast of Sumatra, and the heavy 
expence attending that establishment, the East India Company issued orders to withdraw the out- 
settlements, and to give every encouragement to the natives to transport the pepper produced in their 
several districts in their own boats to Fort Marlborough, where it should be paid for at a fair market price. 

Pepper is also produced on the Coast of Malabar, of which it is the principal article of commerce. 
Previous to the invasion of Hyder in 1764, the province produced annually from 15 to 20,000 candies of 
G401bs. Of this, it is conjectured, full one-third was taken off by various Indian markets, and the reniaimler 
exported to Europe. Formerly the English and French were the princij)al purchasers, Tlu? l lnglish maile 
theirs at Tellicherry, and the French at Mahe, and their concerns were so discreetly inaniiged, as to avoid 
overbidding each other, by which tlicy obtained the commodity at a fair and reasonable price. 

In 1732, the English Company procured to the extent of 6,000 candies, at 09 rupees per candy, 
though the price was afterwards raised to individuals to 77] rupees ; from 1740 to 1750 it got up to 80. In 
1765, the produce began to diminish, by which the price rose from 100 to 120 rupees. 

Upon the abolition of the French East India Company, Malie became a free port, and was resorted 
to by various descriptions of purchasers, whose eagerness of competition naturally pro(luce<l a further 
increase of price. From 1776 to 1780, pepper sold at from 115 to 130 rupees, and upon the conclusion 
the peace in 1783, it got up to 1.55 rupees per candy. 

In 1790, upwards of 1100 candies were procured at Tellicherry, at from 12.5 to 150 rupees per candy, 
and in 1791 the quantity was doubled. In August, 1790, a contract was made at 165. From I7S9 to 
1793, about 4000 candies were annually exported from that place. In 1793, the price of pepper was as high 
as 220 rupees a candy, and the Company’s resident ma<le a contract for 4,000 candies at 200 rupees. TJie 
extravagant price to which the article had thus arrived, called for serious investigation, and upon enquiry 
was found to result from the improvident conduct of one of the Company’s servants. Upon his removal, his 
successor almost immediately effected a reduction of the price to 160 rupees ; since that period it once fell 
to 130, and expectations were held out that it would be reduced still lower: even that price is too low 
to enable the cultivator to thrive. 

The quantity of pepper exported from the Company’s warehouses at Tellicherry in 1797 w as, 6225 
candies ; in 1798, 4778 candies ; and in 1799 and 1800 about 1140 candies each year. 

Upon the Company obtaining possession of Malabar, plans were suggested for securing to them the 
whole of the pepper produced therein ; but on trial they entirely failed of effect, and a free trade is now 
allowed in pepper, as well as in all other articles of produce on the Coast of Malabar. 

In 1795, a treaty was concluded with the Rajah of Travancore, in which it was stipulated that a 
subsidiary force should be furnished by the Company for the use of the Rajah, for which a sum was to bo 
paid annually, equivalent to the expence of the same. No payment was made under the treaty till 1 798-9. 
From that period to 1806 the amount of the subsidy, fixed at d?42,914, has been annually realized in tha^ 
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way of set off, iii the account 'with tlie Rajah for pepper, furnished by him under contract at the pfice of 
about 125 rupees per candy. In 1808, in consequence of the price of pepper having fallen from the con- 
tinuance of the war, a requisition was made to the Rajah, that the future payment of the subsidy sliould 
be in money instead of pepper. This occasioned a misunderstanding between the two Governments, which 
brought on a war, and terminated in the British forces ovemmning the greater part of Travancore, which 
was restored to the Rajah on the conclusion of a peace. 

The following is the olRfllal value of pepper imported into the British settlements in 1805. 

Sicca Rupees 11,35,111 

Fort St. George, and its dependencies 4,19,829 

Bombay and Surat 3,03,210 

01* the amount of the Bengal imports, 10,36,703 Sicca Rupees was from Prince of Wales's Island, 
Sumatra, and other places to the eastward. 

Of the Fort St. George imports 300,000 Sicca rupees was from the above places; the rest from the 
southern parts of Coromandel, Ceylon, &c. Those of Bombay are not particularized. 

The following are the quantities of pepper imported, and sold at the East India sale ; likewise the 
side value, the quantities exported, and those retained for home consumption, from 1770 to 1800. 


Years, 

Imports. 

Sale Amount. 

Exported. 

Home Consumpt. 

from 25th Mardi, 

Ihs. , 

£ 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1770 to 1779 
1780 to 1789 
1790 to 1799 

23,538,798 
22, (>88,222 
39,403,337 

1,263,712 ' 

1,316,835 

2,648,723 

18, 60 1,648" 
1 7,-579, 468 
32,721,024 

4,937,150 

5,108,7.54 

6,682,3.53 


The following is a statement of the quantities of pepper imported and sold on account of the East 
India Company and individuals, at the Company's sales in the years 1803 to 1809 inclusive, together 
with the sale value, and the quantities retained for home consumption, 


Years. 

East India 

Company. 

1 Individuals. | 

I Total. 

Home Coiuuni. 

lbs. 

.Sale value. 

lbs. 

Sale value. 

lbs. 

Valtie. 

lbs. 

1803 

5,407,314 

224,520 

1,2.53,609 

4.5,876 

6,660,923 

270,402 

736,391 

1804 

3, .506,764 

141,588 

1,094,133 

41,189 

4,600,897 

182,777 

776,216 

1805 

.3,169,244 

120,748 

250,722 

8,771 

.3,419,966 

129,519 

673,497 

1806 

1,210,760 

38,266 

56, .357 

1,552 

1,267;117 

39,818 

808,232 

1807 

2,149,287 

75,389 

345,51 1 

19,918 

2,494,798 

95,757 

805,942 

1808 

1,380,243 

70,249 

2,410 

271 

1,382,653 

70,520 

878,650 

1809 

1,1,53,986 

.50,476 

114,483 

4,7(>2 

1,268,469 

.55,238 

884,166 


In the foregoing statement of sales, the white pepper is blended with the black ; the average quantity 
imported of the former is about 80,0001bs. per annum. 

16 cwt. of pepper is allowed to a ton. The permanent duty on pepper is Is. 3d. per lb. and the tem- 
porary or w'ar duty 5d. making in the whole Is. 8d. per Ib. 

The customs received on pepper drawn for home consumption during the above period, 1803 to 1809 
inclusive, have amounted to ^0359,057, or on an average, i’51,294 per annum. 

Pepper abounds in so many ports of India, it has never been monopolized like the other spices; the 
imports into Europe have always been considerable, and will no doubt continue so, as it will probably re- 
main in general demand by all ranks and conditions of people. 
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The following are the quantities of black and white pepper imported into Holland, and sold by Uie 
Dutch East India Company, for seven years, 1785 to 1791, both years inclusive. 


Years, j 

Black 1 

Pepper. 

White 

Pepper. 

1 'I'olal. 

lbs. 

£ 

lbs 

£ 

lbs. 1 

£ 


4,876,403 

310,515 

42,14§ 

3,030 

4,918,548 

314,445 

1786 

3,557,144 

222,325 

38,773 

3,565 

3,595,917 

225, 81K) 

1787 

2,990,292 

183,495 

48,427 

4,385 

3,038,719 

187,880 

1788 

1, (>52,41 9 

103,275 

57,360 

5,190 

1,719,779 

108,405 

1789 

2,069,518 

122,820 

23,500 

2,135 

2,093,018 

124,955 

1790 

2,956,589 

178,060 

83,775 

7,615 

3,040,364 

18.5,675 

1791 

2,860,417 

195,225 

24,450 

2,220 

2,884,867 ’ 

197,445 


being on an average 2, 994-, 083 lbs. black, and 45,404 lbs. white pepper per annum, of which 023,452 lbs. 
were annually imported from Ceylon. 

PIECE GOODS 

Are manufactured of various dimensions and qualities at Baroach, Jumbaseer, Amedabad, and other 
places in Guzzerat, and to the nortliward of Bombay. They are usually denominated Surat piece goods, 
and exported from thence and Bombay to Europe, the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, the Malay Coast, and 
various other parts of India: they are in general coarse coloured goods, and prohibited for home con- 
sumption ill Great Britain. 

The demand for Surat piece-goods has much decreased in Europe, in consequence of the improved 
state of the British manufactures, which have materially interfered with them ; and from the abolition of 
the slave trade, the demand for the African market is much reduced. 

The following are the species imported into England from Bombay, with the number of pieces 
allowed to a ton. 


Annabatchies 

Bombay stuffs 

R 

400 

400 




400 

Btj u tapaut.s«*.^*%w>-«. 

R 

400 

Brawls 

— 

1200 

400 

Chelloes 

R 

400 

Chintz, of soils 

R 

400 

Dootie.s 

R 

400 

Guinea stuffs, 4 j yards each«v.,.«. 


1200 

Long cloths, whole pieces 


100 


Long cloths, half pieces 

320 

Musters 


Nuiisarees . 

v»vv*^R 400 

Neganepauts 

400 

Niccannees, large 

Lltytl-L.T 600 

Ditto, small n-i nn 

(KX) 

Salempores 

400 

Stuffs, 

R 400 

3'apseils, 

-.g.L.^ULLI, 400 

Ditto, 

600 


N. B. When the letter R is set against pieces of 400 to a ton, it shews those goods are to be reduced, 
or brought to a standard of 16 yards long, and 1 broad; where it is against pieces of 800 to the ton, to 
10 yards long, and 1 broad. 

Example . — 1000 pieces of 12 yards long, and broad, at 400 pieces to the ton, make 844 pieces, or 
2 tons, 44 pieces, and 1000 pieces of lOj yards by I 4 , at 800 to a ton, are 1 181 pieces, or 1 ton, 381 pieces. 

The particular kinds of piece goods suitable to the markets in various parts of India, are enumerated 
under the respective places. 

Considerable quantities of Surat piece goods were imported into Europe by the French and Dutch 
previous to the war. In 1791 there w«re sold at L’Orient 65,026 pieces, the sale amount of which 
was i?45,C78 Is. 6d. 
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^ PUTCIIOCK— RADIX LOPEZIANA—SANDAL WOOD. 

'1 lie following is a statement of the quantities of Surat piece-goods, imported and sold at the Easf 
India Company's sales for twenty years, 1771 to 1790 inclusive, with the sale amount. 


Years. 

I'irrrs. 

Sale Amount. 

Years. 

I’iecc.s. 

Sale Amount. 

“"mr 

131,198 

91,300 

1781 

3.3,144 

23,129 

1772 

147,029 

87,17G 

1782 

3G,.597 

29,403 

177.3 

58,1.38 

65,231 

1783 

82,9GG 

79,944 

1774 

38,3(iG 

64,798 

1784 

31,1.30 

22,607 

1775 

47,405 

G2,.35.5 

1785 

2G,7G7 

18,963 

177(i 

18,822 

1.3, .308 

1786 





1777 

8.3,021. 

48,4G8 

1787 

41,882 

28,560 

1778 

G 1,285 

32,207 

1788 

41, HOG 

29,937 

1779 

31, .525 

1.3,230 

1789 

44,71.5 

33,357 

1780 

18,G()5 

11,349 

1790 

.33,131 

9,639 


Within those few'years, considerable quantities of coarse white piece-goods have been manufactured in 
the 'rravancore country, and shipped for England from Anjengo; they ore blended in the accounts made 
up at the East India House with those of Surat. 

The following is an account of Uie sale amount of Surat and Anjengo piece-goods at the East India 
Company’s sales, for ten years, 1798-9 to 1807-8 inclusive. 

Years. Sale Amount. 

1803-4 dfi'91,218 

1801-5 14,079 

180.5-0 84,Gir 

1800-7 92,7.5.5 

1807— 30,381 


1798-9 

...... ^193,202 

1799-0 

177,901 

1800-1 

205,283 

1801-2... 

11,751 

1802-3....... 

......... 184,436 


PUTCIIOCK. 

Of this article consideraltle (juantities are annually sent from the western side of India to China, 
where it is used in their temples, having, when burnt, a pleasant and grateful smell. It is in <rcneral 
full of sticks and dirt. The Dutch always garble theirs, but the English do not, and are in consequence 
obliged to make an allow’ance of from 15 to 25 per cent, for waste and dirt. The Company's ships pro- 
ceeding tVom llombuy to China, seldom purchase this article on their own account, but cany it oi\ freight. 


RADIX LOPEZIANA 

Is a root produced on the Malabar Coast, and brought from Goa, in pieces about two inches thick, of 
which the >voody part is lightish and white, the medullary part more dense and reddish. The bark is 
rough, wriidvlcd, brown, soil, and apparently w'oolly, covered wdtli a paler cuticle, neither has it any striking 
smell or taste. W hen boiled in water, it has no smell ; the liquor is of a yellow hue, almast insipid, impress- 
ing the tongue with a very light bitterness. In diarrhoeas this root is regarded as a medicine of great efficacy. 

SANDAL WOOD. 

The tree which produces sandal wood, grows only on the Malabar Coast, the Island of Timor, and ono 
or two islands in the eastern seas ; but the Malabar is the best. The tree has sometliing of the appearance 
of a large myrtle, with stitf branches j its leaves, which are about two inches long, and three quarters ot' 
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mninch hroail, are like those of tlio privet, smooth and shining; it bears a small rai flower, and the berry is 
about the size of a pea, smooth, juieyi and black, when ripe. The common size of the tree at the root, 
when it is cut, is about nine inches in diameter, but sometimes considerably larger. When the trees are 
felled, the bark is taken ofl”; they are then cut into billets, and burietl in n dry place for two months, during 
which pernxl the white ants will eat the outer wood without touching the heart, which is the sandal; it u 
then taken up and smoothed, and accoi*ding to their size, sorted into three kinds. The deeper the colour, 
the higher is the perfume; and hence the merchants sometimes divide sandal into red, yellow, and white; 
but these are all different shades of the same colour, and do not arise from any difference in the .species of 
the tree. The nearer the root, in general the higher is the perfume. The billet nearest the root is com- 
monly called root-sandal, and is of a superior quality. 

Sandal wood is sorted into three sizes. Before the year 1707, that was reckoned of the first size, of 
which 35 billets made a candy of 5(i01bs.; the second size A.5 ^jiwes, and the third size, .55 pieces. Since 
the year 1797, the sizes have been I'educcd; the first sort now contains 6.5, the second sort 72, and the 
third sort 90 pieces to a candy: all pieces smaller than these, all rent and knotty pieces, whatever may be 
their size, together with cuttings, roots, and the like, are called Carippn, and form a fourth sort. The 
chips which are removed in polishing the logs, form a fifth assortment. The thri-o first only arc sent 
to China. The Carippn is chiefly sent to Bengal and Muscat, and the chips to (,'uteh ami 'Muscat. 

The produce of the coast is said to be al)ont 2000 candies per annum, sometimes more. The Company 
used to send about 800 candies to China; all the remainder was sent hy private traders to Bengal, Bombay, 
Cutch and Muscat. The ( 'ompany’s resident makes the pTirchaso from the merchants on tlie sea-coast for 
ready money. These have always on hand a considerable stock, as sandal rather improves by keeping. 

The prices paid on account of tlie Company from I79i to 1800 were ns follow; 

179k%v.w..^.w-., 1st pieces to a candy llupces per candy. 

2d ditto ditto 180 tlitto. 

1797, 1st sort„,,,,,,,„,,,,,,,6.5 ditto 150 ditto. 

2d ditto ,„,,„,,72 ditto l i7i ditto. 

3d ditto,.,, — ,„90 ditto HA ditto. 

1 r98,„,,,„ The prices pal<l tins year were the sumc as in the year 1797. 

1 r99„„,,„ The prices paid were the same as in the two prrceiling years. 

1800,,,,,,^, 1st sort,„,,,,„,,.„„„,37 pieces to a candy,, 149 ditto 

2d sort — — 55 ditto ,,„v>„„.„,,,v„,„.,,„,v„,,,rS7 ditto. 

In chusing sandal wood, the larger pieces should be selected, free from knots, rents, or ci acks, of a 
close texture, ami fine grain; of a dark yellow colour, an extremely sweet smell, ami the outer hark clean 
off. The smaller pieces, and such as are decayed, and liave white wood about them, should be rejected. 
Particular care should be taken that a wood much resembling sandal is not mixed w ith it, which w hen cut, 
has neither scent nor colour; it is a species of citron wood, and being in largo pieces, it more frequently 
happens that the larger logs are changed than tlie smaller ones ; ami you are liable to the same imposition 
in sending it from the ship to Canton, unless a very sharp look-out is kept in the boats. 

Sandal wmod is never brought to Europe as an article of trade ; a few logs are sometimes brought hy 
individuals as presents or for their private use. 20 cwt. of it are allow’ed to a ton. The permanent duty on 
sandal wood is fid. per lb. and the war duty 2d. making in the whole 8il. per lb. 

The tonnage of sandal w'ood is generally computed by weight, allowing 20 cwt. to a ton ; hut the 
measurement, even when piled up carefully, far exceeds the weight. For instance, 20 cw t. of the 3d sort of 

Pp* 
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sandal wood consisted of 254 pieces, and measured 6 feet 2 inches long, 3 feet high, and 5 feet deep,^ 
making cubical feet; so that 100 tons of saudal wood at 20 cwt to the too, actually occupies 185 tons,, 
at 50 cubical feet to the ton. 

Of the first sort, 19 pieces weighed 3 cwt. 19 lbs. and measured 2 feet 6 long, 2 feet 4 inches broad, and 
1 foot 9 inches higli, making cubical measurement 10| feet, which makes the 20 cwt, equivalent to 04t'oV 
cubical feet; so that 100 tons of the first sort of sandal wood occupies 129| tons, at 50 cubical feet to the ton. 

OIL OF SANDAL WOOD 

Is prepared from the chips and waste of the wood, and is sometimes to be procured of a very superior 
kind, nearly equal to the Turkey oil of roses, and very different from the common sort usually met with in 
India. The best is about the consistence of castor oil, of a lightish yellow colour, and of a high and fragrant 
smell ; it sinks in water, readily dissolves in spirits of wine, and does not congeal except in cold weather. 
That which is thick, glutinous, and dark coloured, should be rejected. 

The permanent duty of oil of sandal is X*51 5s. per cent, and the temporary or war dutyi?17 Is. 8d. 
in all X’dS Gs. 8(1. per cent. 


SESAMUM. 

This plant i.i small and annual, and yields seeds, from which an oil is extracted in many parts of 
India, that will keep many years, and not acquire any rancid smell or taste, but in two years become 
quite mild; so that when the warm taste of the seed, which is in the oil when first drawn, is worn off, it b 
used for all the purposes of salad oil. It is in common use in China and Japan. 

SHAWLS 

Are manufactured in Cashmere, and from thence forwarded to Surat, Bengal, and other parts of India. 
The wool of which they are manufactured, is not produced in the country, but brought from Thibet; it 
is originally of a dark grey colour, and is bleached in Cashmere. The yarn of this wool is stained with such 
colours as may be judged best suited for sale, and after being woven, the piece is once washed. The bor- 
ders, which usually display a van'ety of figures and colours, are attached to the shawls after fabrication, but 
in so nice a manner, that the junction is not discernible. The texture of the shawl resembles that of the 
shalloon of Europe, to which it has probably communicated its name. The shawls usually consist of three 
sizes, two of which, the long and the small square, are in common use in India, and are the sorts usually im- 
ported into England; the other, long and very narrow, with a large mixture of black colour in them, are worn 
as a girdle by many of the Asiatics. They are generally sold in pairs, and the price varies according to the 
quality, It being considerably enhanced by the introduction of flower-work. For the English market, 
Ihose with coloured grounds and handsome rich borders and flowers, are most esteemed; the plain white 
shawls being closely imitated in England, are seldom in demand. 

SQUILLS, 

Commonly called the sea-onion, are knotty, crumpled, bulbous roots, like the onion ; they are large, 
conical, consisting of tleshy scales, thin at each edge, surrounded by others dry and shining. They 
should be chosen plump, sound, fresh, and full of juice, and care should be taken that they are liee from 
worms ; having the outward skin taken off, of a red colour, with but little smell, full of a bitter clammy 
juice, nauseous, acrid, and bitter, and if much handled, ulcerates the skin. 
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TURBITH 

Is the cortical part of the root of a species of convolvulus, brought from the East Indies in oblong 
pieces of a brown or ash colour on the outside, and whitish within. At first it makes an impression of 
sweetness on the taste, but when chewed for some time, betrays a nauseous acrimony. The best is pon- 
derous, not wrinkled, easy to break, and discovers to the eye a large quantity of resinous matter. 

16 cwt. of Turbith are allowed to the ton. The permanent duty is £S 8s. per cwt. and the temporary 
or war duty £2 16s. making in the whole i?ll 48. per cwt. 

ZEDOARY 

Is produced in Ceylon and Malabar, and brought from thence in oblong pieces of a moderate thick- 
ness, and two or three inches long, or in roundish pieces about an inch in diameter, cxtenially wrinkled, 
and of an ash colour, but internally of a brownish red ; its smell is agreeable, and its taste aromatic and 
somewhat bitter ; it impregnates water with its smell, a slight bitterness, a considerable warmth and pun- 
gency, and a yellowish brown colour. Chuse such roots as are heavy and free from worms, rejecting those 
which are decayed and broken. 

16 cwt. of Zedoary is allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is is. per cent, and the temporary 
or war duty £l 8s. making in the whole £5 12s. per cent. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Coast of Concaii. 


Coast of Cottcan; its Extent — Bancooty or Fort Victoria — Severndroog — Ghcriah — Description; Mclund^y or 
Malmm — Pirates — Goa ; Description — CoinSf Wtighlsy and Measures — Commerce — Commerce between 
the Coast of Coiican and the British Scttlemcnts-^IIistorical Facts relative to the Rise and Progress of the 
Discoveries and Conquests of the Portuguese in the East Indies. 


THl'^ woAorn side of the Peninsula of India is fienernlly called tlie ^laluhar Coast. This appellation 
belongs properly to the southern part, for the whole extent comprehends three provinces, liz. Concan, 
Canara, and Malabar. The Coast of Concan is the northernmost, extending to Cape llanius. 

BANCOOT. 

Bancoot River, in latitude 17° 57 North, and longitude 73° 9 East, is about 1 2 miles East of Bombay; 
it has 10 leet on the bar at low water, and on spring tides 21 feet, I'he channel is on the eastern side of 
the entrance of the river; hut being narrow, ought not to he approached without a pilot. The anchorage 
for large ships is in 5 fathoms abreast of the fort. Upon the south side of the entrance of the river, 
and on a very high hill, stands Fort Victoria, cominaiuUnl by a resident, and a company of sepoy.s, 
besides a niind)cr of h>eals, who live in or near the 1‘ort. This place was taken from Angria by 
the English in 1 755, and remains in tlieir po.s.session. The object of the Bombay Government in retain- 
ing possession of Bancoot and its dependencies was, to procure live provisions, and in particular liornecl 
cattle. The chief supi)ly got for the marine, was from theSiddee’s country, to which Bancoot is contiguous. 
It was a port of great trade before it fell into the hands of Angria, but at present it is very insignificant. 
Ships occasionally stop here, and send their boats on shore to procure bullocks, which are far superior to 
those purclm.scd at Bombay; and when homeward bound from Bombay, a supply of cattle and poultry may 
be secured by application to the resident, and aj»pointing some conspicuous .signal, that the shij) may be 
known on her apjH'arancc of]' the river, when the stores arc immediately sent off. 

The prices at Fort \ ictoria are as follow: 

Bullocks large, and very good 12 to l i Rupees each. 

Hay for ditto, sufficient for a 1| to 2 ditto. 

Rice per bag of 5 maunds vxxxxv-xxxxxxv^xxxxxxxxxxxvxxxxx 5 to G ditto. 

Paddy ditto 2 to 3 ditto. 

Fowls, of a middling size xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 2 to 3 ditto per dozen. 

Ducks, ditt0xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx«.*xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx»xxx 2 tO 3 dittO dlttO. 

Sheep, which are indifferent xxxxxxvxxxxxxxxxxxxxx.*»xvxxxv> G to 8 Rupees each. 

Firewood, including boat-liirexxxxxx,^ 4 Rupees per 1000 billet*, 

The general mode of payment for supplies is by draft on Bombay, payable at siglit. 



SEVKRNDROOG— GHERIAH. 
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SEVERXDROOG 

Is a lo>v island situated about a musket shot from tlie continent, bearing from the entrance of Bancoot 
River S. E. distant 4 leagues. It was one of the Pirate Angria’s principal fortresses; it was strongly, but 
notregidarly fortified, the greatest part of the works l>cing cut out of the solid rock, and the rest built with 
stones 10 or 12 feet square, having upwards of 50 guns inouhtcd on the ramparts. On the main land there 
were three forts, the largest of which was called Fort Goa, built in the same manner, witli large square 
atones, and mounting 40 guns; the other two were built with stones of an irregular s]iape,aiul each of them 
mounting 20 guns. In 1756 an English fleet under Coimnodore James, attacked Severndroog, running 
within 100 yards of it. He in a few hours ruined the walls, and set it on fire: a powder magazine also blow- 
ing up, the people, to the number of about 1000, abandoned the place, and embarking in boats, attempted 
to make their escape to Fort Goa, hut were all intercepted, and made prisoners by the English. The 
whole forces being then turned upon (ioa, a wliite flag was soon hung out as a signal to sui render. The 
Governor however passed over to Severndroog, where he hojied to he able to maintain his ground, not- 
withstanding the ruinous state of the fortifications. The fire was now renewed against this fortress, and 
the seamen of the fleet having cut a passoge through one of the gates with their axes, the gnn ison soon 
surrendered. About the same time the two other forts on the main surrendered to tlie Mulirattas; so that 
four of Angria's forts, which had for a series of years been deemed impregnable, were reduced in one day. 
The island was given up to the Mahrattus, who still retain possession. 

GHERIAH. 

Ghcriah Point and flagstaff are in latitude IC® 31' North; and the fort at the entrance of the harbour 
about a mile further to the northward. The point which forms the south side of the entrance, is high and 
bluff, and is in longitude 73^ 25 East. The flagstaff stands on u hill to the southward of the fort, and 
may be .seen a considerable distance. The harbour is excellent, the vessels in it being landlocked, and 
sheltered from all winds. There is no bar at the entrance, tlie depths tlicre being from 5 to 7 fathoms, 
and from 3 to 4 fathoms inside at loiv water. 

The fort of Ghcriah stands on a promontory of rocky land, about a mile long, and a quarter broad. 
Nearly a mile from the entrance of the harbour, wdiich forms the mouth of a large river, the promontory 
projects to the S, W, on the right of the harbour, and on the sides contiguous to the water is enclosed by 
a continued rock, about 50 feet high, on which the fortifications are built ; these are a double wall 
with round towers, the inward wall rising several feet above the outward. The neck of land by which 
the promontory joins to the continent, is a narrow sand, bi'yond which, ivhere the ground expands, is 
a large open town, or pettah. Tlie river directing its course to the S. W. w'ushes the north side of the 
town, the neck of laud, and the promontory. On the neck of land are docks, where grabs ore built and 
repaired. 

Gheriah was the capital of Angria the Pirate, whose dominions at one period extended to within 
a few miles of Bombay, about 150 miles to the southward, and from 30 to 60 in hreadlh. This piratical 
state had for upwards of 50 years rendered itself formidable to the trading sliips of all the European nations 
in India, and the English Company liad kept up a marine force at a considerable annual expence, to pro- 
tect their own ships, and those of the merchants established in their settlements. 

In 1717 an unsuccessful attempt was made upon Gheriah from Bombay by a considerable naval force, 
with a numerous body of land forces on board. In 1735 the Dutch sent a strong force from Batavia, to 
Attack it, in which they were defeated. In 1736 Angria's vessels took the Derby East Indianian, richly 
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laden, also the Ilestorution armed ship of 20 guns and 200 men, fitted out purposely to cruise against them, 
and several of less note from the Company. From the French they took the Jupiter, of 40 guns, with 400 
slaves on board, and also made several captures from the Dutch. They had the presumption to attack 
Commodore Lisle in the Vigilant of 64 guns, the Ruby of 50, and several other ships in company. In 
1751 the Bombay Government proposed to the Afahrattas the reduction of Gheriah, and a treaty was 
concluded between them for the purpose, whenever there should be a proper opportunity. The necessity 
of this treaty was sooh jierceived; for in February, 1754, Angria’s fleet attacked three Dutch ships of 50, 
36, and 18 guns, burnt the two large ones, and took the other. Angria grew insolent on this success, built 
several vessels, set two large ships on the stocks, and boasted he should soon be niaster of the Indian seas. 

In 1756 an English fleet of four sail of the line, several frigates, and the Comjiany’s marine vessels, 
under Admiral IVatson, with about 2000 troops on board, aided by tiic Mahratta fleet and anny, attacked 
Gheriah, which soon surrendered, and was taken possession of by the British forces. There were found in 
the i)lacc 200 pieces of cannon and six brass mortars, a great quantity of ammunition, military and naval 
stores of all kinds, besides money and effects to the amount of i? 125,000, which were divided among the 
captors, without any rescn'c either for the nation or the Company. Angria’s fleet, which consisted of eight 
grabs and a great number of gallivats, were destroyed, as also two large ships upon the stocks, one of 
which was intended to carry forty guns. 

It was given up to tlie Alahrattas, M'ho have held it ever since. 

MELUNDY, OR MALWAN. 

This island is in latitude 16"’ 3 North, and is the principal place of the pirates on this coast ; it is 
strongly fortified, and there is a considerable fort on the main land near it, to protect their vessels. These 
pirites are called Malwans, and are a very cruel race. None but the Rajah fits out vessels, whicli are of 
three kinds, gallivats, shebars, and grabs : the first have in general two masts, and are decked fore and aft, 
have square topsails and tojvgallnnt sails, and are rigged mostly after the European fashion. The shebar 
is also of two-masts, the after-mast and bowsprit very short; they have no topmasts, and very little rigging, 
and are not decked ; their largest sail is extended on a yard of very great lengthy running up to a point, 
many feet higher than the mast ; they sail well, and are fine vessels in fair weather and smooth water; 
many of them are of more than 150 tons burthen. The grab is distinguislied from othei' vessels by having, 
instead of bows, a projecting pro w ; they are decked, and have either two or three masts, and aie rigged 
in the European manner. Each of tlie Rajah's vessels, of all of these descriptions, carries eight or ten small 
carriage guns, and about 100 men. Their general rendezvous is Pigeon Island. On leaving port, each 
pirate lascar receives two nqMK's, the serang eiglit, and on their return they get corn, according to their 
success, and 3 or 4 rupees, and more conx'sponding with Uieir rank and good fortune. Their ezmise seldom 
exceeds fifteen days. All pri 2 :es are the pro|)erty of the Rajah, who is at the sole expence of the outfit. The 
vessels taken arc seldom retained, unless peculiarly adapted to the service; the cargo becomes the Rajah’s 
property, and the vessel is released. 

They sail without any written commission, and with instructions, it is understood, to take all 
vessels that tliey can master, except those having English colours and passes. Sometimes, however, 
they are regardless of the English protection, which they thus contiive to evade. One piiatc boat boards 
the intended prey, and demands her pass; and wlule some person pretends to read it, othci-s pick a 
quari'el with some of the crew, and commence a scuffle, in which the pass is removed or destroyed; 
however, they take but little, perhaps nothing, and deport. Soon after another pirate boards her, 
and finding no pass, pi'etends that the reasons offered for its absence, ai'e lies, and takes all. In these 
cases complaint is of course made by the jfluiidered owner to the Bombay Government, and restitution 
is demanded, and generally made without much demur. 
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Between Melundy and the entrance to Goa River, are the forts of Newtee, Rarce, CUiracole, and 
Chapra j the two latter belong to the Portuguese, but seldom shew their colours to ships passing. 

GOA 

Is the capital of the Portuguese possessions in the East Indies, tlie seat of the V^iceroy, the see of uiv 
Archbishop, who is primate of the East, and the supreme court of judicature for all the Portuguese in Asia, 
and to which all others are subordinate. Algoada Point, in latitude 15“ 29 North, and longitude 73" 53’ 
East, forms the northern extremity of Goa Bay; it has a lighthouse and small fort on it, but the principal 
fort is situated close to the sea, on the S. E. side of the headland, where there is a well of excellent water, 
from which the shipping is supplied. Nostra Senhora de la Cabo, a large monastery, of a white appearance, 
is situated on the summit of the bluff point of land, about miles S. E. of Algoatla, which fm-ms tlie 
south side of the bay. The common anchorage is abreast Algoada Fort, tlie flagstaff bearing about North, 
at half a mile distance from the shore. 

The bar at the entrance of the river is about two miles to the eastward of Algoada Point, having IG 
or 18 feet on it at high water springtides; but the bottom about it being hard and rocky, and the channel 
winding and intricate, a ship ought not to enter the river without a pilot. After tlie early part of Afny 
it is considered unsafe to remain at the anchorage in the road ; the Portuguese then send their large ships 
that canjiot go into the river, to Marmagon roads, 4 or 5 miles to the southward of Algoada fort, where 
they are sheltered from the S. AV. monsoon, by mooring dose under the N. F.. side of that peninsula. 

The city of Goa is situated on the north side of an island about twelve miles long and six broad, seven 
miles from the entrance of the river. Half way between Algcjada and Goa is a large toivn, at which the 
Viceroy or Governor General has a residence. The many buildings on each side the river, which is very 
broad, makes a splendid a[)i>earance, particularly the convents, being generally placed in elevated situations. 
In the centre of the city is a noble 8(|uare, in which are the cathedral, the Viceroy's palace, the Jesuits’ 
convent, and the Inquisition, all of which are fine buildings. The two last have been .shut up since the 
suppression of the Jesuits. The city is large, the streets straight, the houses regularly and handsomely 
built of stone, in the European style, many of them large and magnificent, but uninhabited. 

On the arrival of the Portuguese on the Malabar Coast, Goa was a most opulent place, and well 
fortified. It was subject to Zabaim, a potent monarch, who was then engaged in war with several tributary 
Princes. Timoia, a neighbouring pirate, who had submitted to the Portuguese, strongly advised the great 
Albuquerque to seize the opportunity of attacking Goa, represented its great opulence, and the honour 
and wealth that would attend his success. The Portuguese listened to his advice, and after several assaults, 
made himself master of the city, by an agreement with the inhabitants. This happened on February IGlIi, 
1510. The citizens took the oaths ol allegiance to King Emanuel. He found in the place immense 
quantites of ammunition, forty great cannon, in the docks forty men of war, and in the stables numbers 
of fine Persian and Arabian horses. A mutinous spirit pervading the Portuguese army, this naturally 
infected their new subjects, who repenting their disloyalty, conveyed their sentiments to tlieir late Sove- 
reign. He assembled a large army on the continent ; and, notwithstanding eveiy endeavour of Albuquerque, 
effected a landing on the island. The Portuguese defended themselves with great valour; but finding the 
place no longer tenable, their commander determined to retire. He embarked with great secrecy every 
thing that was necessary ; when on the 30th of May of the same year, after a short conflict, he made good 
his retreat to Rapander, a neighbouring town, where he resolved to winter. Zubaiin proved a brave and 
active enemy, and compelled Albuquerque to remove his quarters several times. At length receiving a strong 
reinforcement of Portuguese and other supplies, he renewed his attempt on Goa, and after several sharp 
actions, made himself again master of the city, by a most fierce and bloody assault, the defence being 
equally obstinate with the attack, since which period it has remained in their possession. Albuquerque 
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thereupon gave it every strength hy increasing the fortifications, and encouraging commerce. It flourished 
for a series o€ years with unrivalled splendour, and became the centre of the riches of India, and one of 
the greatest marts in the universe. 

Goa contains a gn-at number of handsome churches and convents, with a large hospital, w'ell endowed* 
and kept in good repair. In one of these churches, dedicated to !Roii Jesus, isthe cliaj>el of St. Francis 
de Xavier, w hose tomb it contains. This chapel is a most superb ami magnificent place. The tomb is entirely 
of fine black marble, brought from Lisbon; on the four sides of it, the principal actions of the life of 
the Saint are most elegantly carved in basso relievo: these represent his converting the different nations 
to the Catholic faith ; the figure is done to the life, and most admirably executed. It extends to the top 
in a [lyramidical form, which terminates with a coronet of mother o'pearl. On the sidc.s of the chapel 
are many excellent paintings. This tomb and chapel are justly esteemed the greatest rarity in the place. 

At present it is ganisoned by the British troops. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, amd MEASURES. 

Accounts are kept in pardos, tnngas, vintins, and biidgerooks, but there arc good and bad of each 
kind; 1 pardu is worth 4 good or 6 bad tangas, Iti good vintins, or 20 bad; the pardo is also divided into 
240 good or 300 had reas. 

The current coins are, the St. Thome, a gold piece W’hich passes for 1 1 good tangas ; it weighs 53|^ 
grains troy, and is of the purity of 18 carats, and worth about Cs. 8d. sterling. 

The silver coin is the pardo, which is of two sorts : the Pardo Xcraphim passes current for 5 good 
tangas each, about Tjd. sterling; and the common pardo for 4 tangos; the former has on one side afigure 
of St. Sebastian, and on the other a sheaf of arrows. 

The budgerook is made of tin, having on one side a globe, and on the other two arrows crossed. 

Spanish dollars, Venetians, Rupees, and all other foreign coins pass current here, but the price fiuctuates 
according to the quantity in the market. 

Weights.— The quintal of 4 arobas is in common use, but they have the Indian candy thus divided: 

lb. oz. (Irs. 

1 Rattle -1 r is equal to avoirdupois,*.,^.,.. 10 8 

24 Rattles make i 1 Mnund..v»,v%.,.,,.,,»*».,v,».,.,.,.» 24 12 0 

20 Maunds 3 ^ ^ Candy 49o 0 0 

COMMERCE. 

The trade carried on hy tlie Portuguese is very trifling, compared with what it formerly was. There are 
seldom .more than three ships sent from Portugal to India in the year, and these generally proceed to 
the British settlements, to complete their cargoes for Europe. 

The trade from Goa to China consists of one or two ships in the year, which are called China ships; 
these sail in November and December to Surat and ports to the northward, carrying China and European 
goods, and, returning with cotton and other articles, call at Goa to complete their cargoes for China, 
and depart in March or April. The earliest of these ships returns in October or November to the Coast of 
Malabar; the latest arrives generally in January. They commence their trade at the most southern settle- 
ment, which is Anjengo, from thence to Cochin, Calicut, Tellicheriy^, and Mangalore, and then to Goa. 
At all the above places they take pepper, cardamum.s, cassia Hgneo, and other articles, wiiich they resell 
at their northern settlements, completing their whole voyage within the year. 

The coasting trade Is jconsiderahlc, which is carried on with the different ports on the coast in small 
vessels, from whence they return to Goa with produce, which forms the home cargoes of tlicir ships. 

Since the city has been garrisoned by the English, a trade is carried on with Bombay in various Euro- 
pean commodities for the use of the military, by pattemars, or small ships passing down the coast. 
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COMMERCE WITH THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS. 


The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Goa and the Coast of 
Concan from the Britbh settlements, in the years 1802 to I80(i inclusive, likewise of the merchandise and 
treasure exported from Goa and the Coast of Concan during Uie same period, together with a list of the 
articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO GOA AND CONCAN. EXPORTS FROM C.OA AND CONCAN. 


Y cars. 

Merchandise 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchautlhe. 

TuMfcure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

19,45,040 
49, .55,060 
66,47,698 
41,67,580 

1 42,19.209 

34,688 

13,71,722 

14,76,459 

5,23,408 

2,24,519 

19.79.728 
63,26,782 
81,24,157 
46, (H), 988 

44.43.728 


11. . 39. 099 
9,64,742 
7,69,()43 

11. . 3:1, 089 
16,41,913 

4,56,349 

3,88,01.5 

12,18,046 

.5,70,446 

8,.33,600 

15,05,448 

13.. 52.757 
19,87,689 

17.0. 3..5:i5 
24,75,541 

Total. 

1 219, 347587 

36,30,796 

255,65,383 

1 Total. 

5‘6,48,516 

34,66, 456 J 

91,14,972 


Ar licks of Import in 1805. 


Piece-goods 
Raw silk 
Grain ............. 

Sugar 
Woollens 

Hingvv«..»wv^. 

Drugs 

Apparel — , 

Cotton 

Copra-.^-,,.^...,.., 

Date.s 
Iron-, 

Seeds - 

Wine-- 

Vermilion 

Spices 

Liquors 

Cochineal — — — — , 

Glass 

Maniary 

oa — - 

Paper ——————— 

Pepper — — — — — 

Red and white lead 
Shawls , 

Tu tenagu e — - 

Tin — 

Horses — — — — 
Beetle nut — — — 
Provisions , 
Kistnisscs— 

Lametta , 

Fruits — 

Sundries — , 

Treasure 


-Sicca Rupees 5,98,379 

— 6,91,780 

10,71,707 

2,61,079 

1,. 34, 689 

1,00,105 

1,54,945 

2,5,975 

— — — 47,314 

- 42.29.5 

65,338 
10,051 
78,372 
78,392 
31,219 
8.3,869 
48,341 

19.196 
27,945 
^14,041 
19,615 
11,215 

56.196 
24,834 
17,240 
14,460 
25,838 
55,725 
21,184 
15,519 
14,803 
20,720 
20,517 

2,44,662 
5,23,408 


Imports in 1805 ——Sicca Rupees 46,90,988 


Articles of Export in 1805. 

Grain —————Sicca Rupees 3,85,452 

Piece-goods ———————— 2,87, 3(i2 

Beetle nut — 91,327 

Hemp 93,542 

Old brass— ——————— — 38,609 

Cocoa nutsv— 12,629 
Copper ware 9,196 

(\>tton yaniv— — 11,560 

Galls — 8,968 

Jaggery — — _ 8,48.3 

Kismisses^v.^— 1 9, .383 

JJquors — — 1,042 

Seeds 9,18.3 

Sandal wood— 24,.58l 

Turmeric 28,944» 

Wine — — 1 (J,020 

Salt 24, 459 

Stationery v^— — — 8,698 

Sundries — — ^ 52,62.5 

Treasure— — — 5,70,446 


Exports in 1805^— Sicca Rupees 17,03,5.35 
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HISTORICAL FACTS. RFLATIVF TO THE 


Merchandise imported from the settlements of Fort St. George and Bombay into 

Goa and the Const of Concan, in five years Ru|iees 21 9, 34, 587 

Ditto exported from ditt(» to ditto 50,48,510 

Imports exceed the exports — 162,80,071 

Treasure imported from Fort St. George and Bombay 36,30,796 

Ditto exported to dittQ>>...>>>^>..». — 34,66,456 

1,64,340 

Balance against Goa and the Coast of Concan Rupees 161,21,731 

Being in favour of the British settlements in the following proportions; 

Madras and its dependencies ^.^^*^»*^Sicca Rupees 35,12,828 
Bombay and Surat 126,08,903 

PROVISIONS AXD REFRESHMENTS. 

Ships touching at this place, are supplied with w'ater from the well near Algoada fort; they 
may also at times procure some poultry and vegetables, and in May fine mangoes and other fruits. The 
river abounds with fish of various kinds, many of which are excellent. 

HISTORICAL FACTS 

Relative to the 

PORTUGUESE DISCOVERIES AND CONQUESTS IN THE EAST INDIES. 

The Portuguese were once the principal navigators, and were the first Eurupeuns who explored the 
Coast of Africa to the sonthu nni, and visited the East Indies by tlie way of the Cope of Good Hope. 

1410. Previous to this period the Canary Islands w'ore discovere«l, and the extent of the S. W. coast 
of Africa known to the Portuguese was Cape Non. In this year they fitted out ships for discovery, ad- 
mitting Spanlanls and others who were skilled in navigation, into their service for that purpose. These 
vessels proceeded as far as CajK? Bojadore, but did not double that promontory. 

1418. The Island of Porto Sancto was discovered by Tristan Vas, on the Feast of All Saints. 

1419. The island of Madeira was first visited by the Portuguese, when it was ascertained that it 
had been visited by an Englishman named Macham, about the year 1844. 

1439. Cape Bojadore was firet doubled in this year, and in the following year the Portuguese vessels 
proceeded along the coast as far as Cape Blanco, so that in the course of about forty years they had 
iliscovered about 500 miles of the Coast of Africa. 

1444. The Portuguese sent an embassy to Rome, when the Pope by a bull, dated in 1444, bestowed 
on the crown of Portugal the sovereignty and dominion over all the lands which had hitherto beert 
discovered, and all tliat should be discovered on the Coast of Africa as far as the Indies. 

1446. In this year, Nuno Tristan doubleil Cape Verd, on the Coast of Africa. 

1448. The Azores, or Hawk Islands, M’ere discovered. They were at this time uninhabited. 

1449. The Cape de Verd Islands were discovert; the first was called the Isle of May, because 
the Portuguese landed on it on May Day; they also landed on two others, which were named St. James, 
and St. PhUi}), but the remainder were not visited till about 1460. 

1463. At this period the Portuguese Imd discovered the coast as far as Sierra Leone. *■ 

1471. In this year tlie island of St. Thomas was discovered, and on New Yew’s Day, in the foL 
lowulg year, another island on the same coast, which they called Annabon. 



PORTUGtJESE DISCOVERIES IN THE EAST INDIES. SOI 

14S4. Diego Cam discovered the kingdom of Congo, and brought to Portugal an account of 
# (Christian monarch who reigned in ^Ethiopia, which induced King John II. of Portugal to send some 
ti'usty persons to gain intelligence; but they returned without performing much service. 

1487. Pedro de Covillam and Alonzo de Payva, two Portuguese who spoke Arabic perfectly, set out 
from Portugal for ASthiopia. They went to Alexandria, thence to Cairo aa inerclumts, and proceeded with 
« caravan of Moors to Tor ott the Red Sea, where they were informed of the trade to Calicut. Sailing 
thence to Aden, they parted, Covillam towards India, and Payra towards iEthiopia, resolving at an appointed 
time to meet again. From Aden, Covillam went in a Moorish ship to Cananore, and from thence to Goa, 
being the first Portuguese that ever was in the Indian seas. From thence he passed to Sofhla on the East 
Coast of Africa, to visit the gold mines, where he gained intelligence of Madagascar, called by the Moore 
the Island of the Moon, From Sofala he went back to Aden, and so to Egypt, where he learned that hU 
companion was dead. He then went again to Tor, thence to Aden, where hearing of the fame of the city 
of Ormus, he sailed thither, and having observed what was most remarkable, he returned to the Red Sen. 
He then went to discover the Court of the King of Abyssinia, where he was detained a prisoner till 1520; 
when he was released, and returned to Europe. 

1492. In this year Columbus, in the service of the King of Spain, discovered the continent of 
America, the sovereignty of which he claimed for that Monarch, and by a bull, dated May 4th, 1 49.% 
the Pope Alexander VI. confirmed his title, and strictly prohibited all persons whatever, on pain of ex- 
communication, to touch at any |K)rt or place within the limits of a line which he decreed to be drawn 
from pole to pole, at the distance of 100 leagues to the westward of the Azores, without leave of the 
Spaniards. The Portuguese were dissatisfied with this decree; and by an adjustment between the two 
Crowns, which took place on the 7th of June, 1493, it was agreed that the imaginary line should be ex- 
tended 370 leagues farther westward of the Azores, and that all future discoveries made eastward of the 
•aid line, should belong to the Portuguese, and all westward to Spain. 

1493. Bartholomew Diaz, a person remarkable for prudence, and skill in navigation, was em- 
{doyed by the King of Portugal to proceed along the South Coast of Africa, w hich he accordingly 
traced till he reached a high cape, which he doubled, and sailed a good way beyond it; he gave it the 
name of Cabo Tormentoso, or the Cape of Storms, from the boisterous weather he experienced near it. 
On his return to Portugal, the King changed its name to Cabo Bona £s|M;ranza, or the Cape of Good 
Hope, which name it has ever since retained. 

1497. The naixative of Diaz, with the accounts of the Indian Peninsula and commerce transmitted 
by Covillam, confirmed the opinion which had I>een long entertained of the practicability of opening a 
passage to India, by sailing round the southern extremity of Africa. The I’ortugucse therefore equipi>ed 
a squadron of four ships under Vasco de Gama. They sailed from Lisbon on Friday, July 8th, 1497, rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope, November 20tU; and having proceeded along the coast as far as the River 
Cuama, or Good Signs, they hove down and repaired their ships, and left it on the 23d of January, 1498. 
On the 1st of March they discovered Mosambique, where they had a narrow escape from being cut ofi' by the 
Moors. On the 7th of April they arrived at Mombas, and on the 13th at Melinda ; at the latter place they 
were received in a friendly manner, and supplied with a pilot for the Indies; on the 20th of May, 1498, they 
arrived at Calicut, and met with a favourable reception; but the misrepresentations of the Moors, whose 
commerce was endangered by the arrival of the Portuguese, had stich an elTect on the Samorin, 
or King, that he began to lay snares for their destruction. De Gama had early intelligence of his designs; 
lie therefore hastened on board his ship, and wrote a letter to the Samorin, complaining of this breitch 
©f faith. The Samorin returned a polite answer, laying the blame on his ministers and the Mabb- 
fuetans, and added a letter to the King of Portugal, wherein he accepted the propositions made him, and 
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promised a free trade to his subjects. De Gama thereupon proceeded to Anjediva, where having repaired 
his vessels, he sailed for Europe. On the 20th of March, 1499, he doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and i» 
the month of September arrived safe at Lisbon, after a voyage of two years and ten months. 

1600. The second Portuguese fleet for India, consisting of 13 ships, under Cabral, sailed from the 
Tagus March 9th, 1600, and discovered the Coast of Brazil April 24th, They experienced very tempes- 
tuous weatlxer off the Cape of Good Hope, in which several of their ships were lost. In one of them was 
Bartholomew Diaz, who first rounded the Ca|)e. They visited Mosambique, Quiloa, and Melinda, and 
arrived at Calicut September 13th. The Samorin sent to compliment Cabral on his arrival, and invited him 
on shore. On his landing he was kindly received, and permission gianted to build a factory ; but in conse- 
quence of the Samorin s intentions being represented as mischievous, the Portuguese General commenced 
hostilities by seizing the shijis in the roads. The inliabitants thus provoked, attacked the factory, forced 
the gates, pillaged and burnt the house, and of (k> people tliat were in it, murdered 50; the remainder with 
difficulty escaped on lioard their sliips. The Portuguese took ample rev<!iige by burning ten vessels lichly 
laden in the port, making slaves of their crews, and battering the town by their artillery; after which they 
proceeded to Cochin, off which place they arrived December 20th, 15(X), concluded a treaty with the Prince, 
and settling a factory, obtained cargoes for their ships, and on .lanuaiy lOtli, 1501, sailed for Europe, where 
tlicy arrived on July 31st, having on board ambassadors from Cochin, Qullon, and Cananore. Of the 
ships whicdi sailed under Cubral six only returned, the others having been lost in the course of the voyage. 
On his passage to Europe, Cabral settled factorie.s at Melinda, Mombas, and Querimbo, and compelled 
several of tlie Princes on the East Coast of Africa to become tributary to the Portuguese. 

1502. Vasco de Gama sailed a second time for India, with a fleet of 20 sliips from the Tagus. March 
3d visited Sofala, and being kindly received, obtained leave to settle a factory. He then sailed for Mosam- 
biipie, where he experienced a kinder reception than on his former voyage, and likewise obtained 
permission to settle a factory. On July 12th he arrived at Quiloa, whose Prince became tributary to. 
him. He then proceeded to Cananore, concluded a treaty of commerce, loaded some of his ships, ami then 
dcj>arte<l for Calicut, which he cannonaded, destroying many of the houses, and the palace, and took several 
whips in the road.s, whose cargoes w ere of considerable value; he then returned to Cananore, from whence 
he sailed for Europe December 20th, 1503, and airived at lasbon September 1st, 1504, 

150.3. A fleet fi'oni Portugal, under Albuiiuerque, visited Socotra, Giiardafui, and Curia Muria 
Bay. On his arrival at Cochin he obtained leave to build a fort, and likewise settled a factory at Quilon 
This yeai’ Saldanha Bay was first visited by the Portuguese, and Mombas, Zanzibar, and Brava, on the 
East Coast of Africa, became tributary to them. 

1505. Calicut w as again bombarded by the Portuguese, who burnt Cranganore, and captured many 
vessels belonging to the Moors, actpiinng considerable booty. 

At this period there were three ports in the East in which the Mahometans were established, and 
from whence they carried on all their commerce to the most distant parts of the Indies; these were Aden 
tm the Coast of Arabia ; Ormus, in the Persian Gulf; and Malacca, in the straits of the same name. The 
Portuguese therefore prepared to make themselves masters of them, by sending out large fleets with 
nu ncrous land force.^. The King of Quiloa refusing to pay tribute, the Portuguese took and plundered 
the town, and built a .strong fort, leaving a ganison of ,500 men; they were afterwards driven out by the 
Arabs, who have kept possession of the place ever since. 

1507. On March 2oth, a fleet ol 22 ships sailed from IJsbon under Francis Almeyda, upon whom 
the King of Portugal conferred the title of Vice King and Governor General of the Indies, He arrived 
at Mombas on August 8th, where his boats being fired upon, lie battered the forts, took tlie city 
by storm, mid made slaves of the inhabitants. From thence he proceeded to Anjediva, and built a fort 
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He then sailed to Onore, where being ill received, he burnt the town, and the shipping that were in 
the harbour ; proceeding then to Cananore, he likewise built a fort. 

In this year the Portuguese built a fort at Sofala, surveyed the Maidive Islands, and discovered the 
Island of Ceylon. 

1507. Muskat was this year subjected to the Portuguese, who cominittetl great ravages on the towns 
upon the Coast of Africa, plundering and burning all that did not become tributary. Tlie fleet under 
Albuquerque made an attempt upon Ormus, which was unsuccessful. Malacca was first visited by the 
Portuguese in this year. 

1508. A fleet in two divisions, under Tristan d’Acunha and Alphonso Albuqucr(|ue, sailed from 
Lisbon March 6th. The former discovered the islands which bear his name. On their passage to India, 
they visited Brava, which being in rebellion against the Portuguese, was plundei'ed and burnt, and great 
cruelties practised upon the inhabitants. Socotra was likewise taken, after considerable resistance. 

1509. The Portuguese made an unsuccessful attempt u|)on Diu, but the shipping in tlic harbour was 
destroyed. The Island of Sumatra was first visited by the Portuguese. 

In this year the c.ty of Calicut was taken, plundered, and burnt by the Portuguese. 

1510. The city of Goa was surrendered, and the Viceroy Albujpierque made his public entry 
Febiuary 1 7th ; it was soon after retaken by the natives, hut on November 82d was again subjected to the 
Portuguese, and the garrison put to the sword. Several forts were built, and Goa from this period became 
the capital of the Portuguese possessions in the East Indies. 

Zanzibar neglecting to pay the stipulated trilmtc, was plundered and destroyed by the Portuguese. 

1511. On May 2d, Albuquerque sailed from Goa for Malacca, where he arrived July 1st. On the 
21tb the town was attacked, and after an obstinate resistance, taken by storm, and plundei’ed. The 
Portuguese visited Siam, and were kindly received. 

1512. Albuquerque sent three ships to the Spice Islands. They visited Palembang, on Sumatra; 
the islands of Ternate, Bouro, Amboyna, and Banda, where they obtained large quantities of spices. 
In this year the Portuguese plundered and destroyed Surat. 

1.^13. Albuquerque, with a large fleet and army, made an attempt upon Aden, which was unsuccessful ; 
he then proceeded up the Red Sea, being the first Portuguese who had entereil it. They wintered at the 
island Camaran, and then returned to India, without effecting any object of importance. 

1514'. On February 20th, Albuquerque sailed for Ormus, where he arrived March 2Gth. The island 
wa.s suri’endcred, and a fort built ; the Viceroy then returned to India, and died on the bar at Goa, Decem- 
ber 16th, 1615. At this period the Portuguese power was at its height. 

1516. The successor of Albuquerque, Soarez, fitted out a considerable fleet for the Red Sea. Oa 
his way thither he stopped at Aden. The inhabitants being apprehensive of hn attack, sent deputies to 
offer their submi.ssion. The Portuguese, relying on their professions, neglected the erection of a fort, and 
any attempts to secure the place, of which the people took advantage, and in a short time put themselves 
into such a posture of defence, as to defy any of the I’ortuguese to obtain jKissession. An unsuccessful 
attem|tt was made upon Judda; but Zeyla was taken, and burnt. 

1517. The Portuguese, under Soarez, proceeded to Columbo, where, after a sharp contest, the King 
agreed to become tributary to them, paying annually 1,200 (juvntals of cinnamon; and they obtained 
possession of Point de Galle. In this year Ferdinand Andrada arrived at Canton, where he settled a trade, 
and returned with a valuable cargo to Molucca. The Portuguese took and burnt the town of Barbora. 

1519. The Spaniards laid claim to Banda, and the Malacca Islands, as falling within the line laid 
down by the Pope in 1493. The Emperor Charles V. employed Ferdinand Magellan to explore them 
by a new route westward, tUrougli the straits which bear his name. In his way he discovered the 
l*hlllj)pine Islands, where he lost his life in a skirmish with the natives. The ships reached 'J'idorc, and 
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returned home by the Cape of Good Hope. This was the first voyage made round the world. The 
Spaniards made many unsuccessful attempts to obtain possession of the Moluccas ; at length the Kmg of 
Portugal lent the Emperor, his brother-in-law, 350,000 ducats, on condition of his not being dbturbed 
therein till the money was repaid, which was never done, nor has Spain ever renewed the claim. 

1 530. The islands of llahrcen in tlie Persian Gulf, and Catif, subjected to the Portuguese. 

1531. A fleet was sent against Diu, but finding it strongly fortified, the attack was abandoned. Thb 
year the Portuguese built a fort at Ternate, and found the Spaniards had obtained possession of Tidore. 

The trade w'ith China having been secured by the means of Andrada, his brother Simon in this yeah 
obtained leave to proceed thither with five sliips; but in consequence of' tlie misconduct of the Portuguese,, 
tlie Chinese massacred the greater part of them, and the rest escaped to Malacca. 

The spice trade was at this period so advantageous, tliatDe Witt, in his “ Interest of Hdland,” says 
it yielded the King of Portugal above 200,000 ducats yearly ; he also observes that when the spice trad^ 
centered in ChilicUt, the great staple of India, and was carried to Bussorah and Egypt, and from thence 
to Cairo by caravans, and shipped for Europe, the Sultans of Syria and Egypt, through whose domiuiona 
they passed, derived an annual revenue of 80,000 ducats in customs. 

'1 lie Venetians Iiaving for centuries enjoyed the sole commerce in spices, till lately deprived of it by 
the Portuguese, made at this time an efliirt to acquii'e some considerable benefit therefrom, by making 
a proposal to the Court of Lisbon to take ofl' all the spice annually imported (over and above what that 
kingdom Itself might consume), at a certain fixed price; but the proposal was rejected. 

The Portuguese made an attack ujmn Acheen on Sumatra, in which they were repulsed with great 
loss, in consequence of wliich the Sumatrans became ever after very inveterate enemies to them, and 
committed numerous cruelties U|ion such Portuguese os fell into their hands. 

1525. The fort built by the Portuguese at Calicut, being attacked by the natives in considerable 
•force, they were compelled to withdraw, after having demolished the fortifications. 

1520. In this year the Portuguese discovered the island of Celebes. They plundered and destroyed 
Hofur on the Coast of Arabia, and Massuah on the Coast of Abyssinia. 

1527. Mangalore, Porca, ami Chitwa on the Malabar Coast were plundered and burnt by the 
Portuguese. In this year Tidore was taken from the Spaniards, and the island of Borneo discovered. 

1529. The towns of Bassein and Tannah were this year subjected to tlie Portuguese. 

1.530. A Portuguese fleet proceeded up the river Taptee, burnt Surat, and several other villages. 
About this time Dumaun was taken, and a treaty concluded with the King of Cambay upon terms very 
favourable to the Portuguese, who obtained his permission to build a fort at Diu. In this year the natives- 
expelled the Portuguese from the island of Ternate. 

1531. In this and the following year the Portuguese destroyed Gogo, Pate, Mangarole, and 
most of the other towns on the Coast of Guzzerat. 

1532. Aden was this year rendered tributary to the Portuguese. 

1534. The King of Cambay ceded Bassein and its dependencies to the Portuguese in perpetuity. 

1537. The King of Cambay, repenting of his grant to the Portuguese to build a fort at Diu, 
made an \insuccessful attempt to dislodge them, in wliich he lost his life, and the Portuguese obtained the 
entire possession of the island. Malacca was twice attacked by the forces of the King of Acheen, but 
were repulsed with considerable loss. In this year the island of Magindanao was discovered. 

1538. The Turks fitted out a strong fleet at Suez, and made an attempt upon Diu, but were repulsed 
with great slaughter. On their return to the Red Sea, they ex^ielled the Portuguese from Aden. 

1540. About this period the Portuguese first traded to Patany, Cambodia, and Cochin China. 

1542. The coast ot Japan was discovered by three Portuguese, who were driven thereon in a junk, 
boiuid from Siam to China, and were received yeiy favourably by the JapauesOi 
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1545. In this year the King of Cambay made another unsuccessful attempt to obtain possession of 
Diu, in consequence of which the Portuguese took and destroyed Gogo, and many other places on the 
«ea-coast of his dominions. Delagoa Bay was this year first visited by the Portuguese. 

•1547. The King of Aclicen made another unsuccessful attempt u|)un Malacca. 

1548. In this year an otter was made to the Emperor to advance the .350,000 ducats to redeem the 
^pice islands, iq^on condition of having the profits of the trade for six years, and after that period to re- 
volve to the Crown. The Emperor would not admit of it, so tliot the Portuguese retained possession of 
those islands till their kingdom was united to Spain. 

1555. The Portuguese took and plundered Tatta, and put 8000 of the inhabitants to tlie sword. 

1567. The western powers of India having formed a league against the Portuguese, the King of 
Acheen was invited to accede to it, and in conformity with the engagements by which he was hound, he, 
attacked them in Malacca with a numerous fleet, having on board upwards of 15,000 men, and 2(M) pieces 
of artillery ; a regular siege was commenced, and an assault given, in which, after protligious efforts of va- 
lour, and imminent risk of destruction, the besieged remained victorious. This was esteemed one of the 
most desperate and honourable sieges the Portuguese experienced in Inilia, their whole force consbting of 
but 1500 men, of whom only 200 were Europeans. 

1570. At this perioti the successes which had attended the Portuguese in various parts, had gained them 
the highest military reputation; their fleets covered tlie ocean, and their dominions and settlements extended 
along the eastern and western sides of the vast African continent. From the Red Sea to China and Japan, 
they were sole masters of the riches of tlie east; and in America, the fertile and extensive regions of Brazil 
completed their empire. 

1578. The King of Acheen, having made several attempts', against Malacca without .success) he 
in this year, assisted by some of the neighbouring Princes, made another attempt, and invested it with a fleet 
of 300 sail, 80 of whicli were junks of 400 tons each; but after a siege of three months, and the loss of 
upwards of 10,000 men, they withdrew. 

l.'iSO. In this year the Crown of Portugal was annexed to that of Sjinin, from which period the Por- 
tuguese interests in India were left to their fate; the union with Sjiain was an event wliiclt durnjM’d their 
national character and sjiirit of advenfnr**, nntl in a givnt nipii.sure expatriated the Portuguese in Asia from 
those in Europe, now forming only a dependency on the Crown of Spain. At this period they possessed 
the following places : 

Sofala, Mosambique, and Mombas, on the East Coast of Africa, Muscat in Arabia, the Island of 
Ormus, and Bussorah in the Persian Gulf ; Diu, on the coast of Guzzerat; a fortified factory at Dumaun 
the town and castle of Choul, and a factory at Dabul ; the city of Bassein, the island of Nortli Salsettc, 
and the town of Tannah ; the island of Bombay; the town and fort of Goa, which was the capital of their 
possessions ; a factory at Onore, at Barcelore, at Mangalore, at Cannanorc, and the town of Calicut ; 
a factory at Crangouorc, the port of Cochin, and a factory at Quilon. They had also establishwl tliem- 
selves in several parts of Ceylon. On the Coromandel Coast they ha<l station.s at Negapetam, St. Thorne, 
and Mausulipatam, and had established commercial stations in the province of Bengal. They had also 
factories, or liberty of trade, at Pegu and Martaban, a station at Junkceylon, and Irad taken jiossos.sion of, 
and fortified Malacca; but they do not appear to liave had any establishments of consequence on the 
islands of Sumatra or Java. 

All these possessions were subordinate to the supreme government at Goa, where a Viceroy presided 
over the civil and military, and an Archbishop over the ecclesiastical affairs of the whole of this extensi\ o 
dominion. 
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The Crown of Portugal derived from these settlements, during a period of upwards of fifty years, a 
clear annual revenue of after paying the salary of the Viceroy, about jPijOOO a year, together 

with that of the subordinate Governoi‘8, and the whole expence of the civil, military, and ecclesiastical 
establishments. This revenue was derived from the duties levied on all goods ijuported and exported at 
the tlifferent places that have been enumerated, from the trilnite paid by some of the small states on the 
Coast of Malabar, for the protection afTordwl them; and from the sale of tliosc vessels were captured, 
when found trading in the Indian Seas, without a pass{)ort from the Portuguese Viceroy, 

With respect to the trade carried on between Portugal and India, there are no data wherewith to form 
a correct estimate of its profits; but from the quantity of goods sent annually to Lisbon, from the known 
value of those goods in India, and from the prices which they fetched at that time in Europe, the profit on 
them coulil not have been less than 150,000 per annum. The Portuguese historians state, that a fleet of 
twenty ships of various burthens sailed regularly every year from Goa to Lisbon, laden with the commo-^ 
ditics of India and China; and though not noticed by those writers, it is known that Indian goods then 
produced in Europe a profit of at least 30 per cent. In estimating the wealth which Portugal derived 
from her Indian settlements and commerce, the private fortunes of iixlividuals must also be taken into the 
ftcrount. In the course of the fifty years alludeil to, some of the Viceroys returned to Portugal with 
/’.3(X),(K)0, several of the Governors and Generals with 100,000, and many subordinate officers, botli civil 
and military, with from ^20,0(X) to 50,000. The priests too realized considerable fortunes, both from 
the exorbitant exactions they were authorized to make, and from plundering the native villages, in order 
to com|)el the inhabitants to embrace the Romish faith. It appears from the candid narratives of some of 
tlie Portuguese historians, that many of Uiose fortunes were acquired in an iniquitous manner; and that in 
proportion as they addetl to the opulence, tliey promoted tiie corruption, and accelerated the downfal of 
the mother country. 

1586. At this period, a pirate committed great ravages upon the coasts of China, and obtaining pos* 
session of the Island of Macao, not only blocked up the port of Canton, but besieged tlie city. The Chi- 
nese hod recourse to the Portuguese, who readily offered their assistance, ond not only compelled the 
pirates to raise the siege, but drove them out of Macao. The Emperor in consequence granted them the 
island, w’ith permission to moke a settlement. They built a town, and foilified it after the European 
manner, which they still continue to hold, paying tribute and customs to the Chinese. 

l.'iST. The Spaniards lieing about to invade England, Queen Elizabeth equipped a strong fleet under 
the command of Sir Francis Drake, to annoy their trade and that of Portugal. He took several ships, one 
of which was the St. Philip, a Portuguese carrack, the first vessel the English had ever taken coming from 
the East Indies. The papers of this ship afforded so much information, as to the value of the Asiatic 
trade, and the mode of conducting it, that the English historian, Camden, considers them as having fur- 
nished the first idea of establishing a trade thither from England. 

1502. In this year another great carrack, called the Madre de Dios, was taken by the English, and 
carried into Dartmouth. The following account of the ship and cargo will tend to shew tlie nature of the 
shipping, and the extent of the Portuguese trade with the East Indies at this period. 

The ship was 165 feet long, from the beak head to the stern; 46 feet 10 inches broad on the second 
close deck, whert'of she had three. She drew 31 feet water on leaving Cochin, but not above 26 feet on 
her arrival at Dartmouth, September 7, 1592. She carried in height seven several stories, one main orlop, 
three close decks, one forecastle, and a spar deck, of two floors or pieces; the length of her keel was 100 
feet, her mainmast 121 feet, and her main yard 106 feet long. By this perfect commensuration of .the 
parts appears Uie hugeness of the whole, far beyond the mould of the biggest shipping in England, either 
for woi' or conunei’ce. 
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A catalogue of her cargo was made out in Leadenhall Street, when it was found that the principal 
wares, after the jewels (which were no doubt of great value, though they never came to ligiit), cunsUtcd of 


Aloes. 

Cocoa nuts. 

Frankincense. 

Myrabolans. 

Ambergris. 

Camphire. 

Ginger. 

Mace. 

Benjamin. 

Civet. 

Galangal. 

Nutmegs. 

Cloves. 

Elephants" teeth. 

Hides. 

Porcelain vessels. 

Cinnamon. 

Ebony wood. 

Musk. 

Pepper. 


Of silks, and other piece-goods, damasks, taffaties, sarsnets, counterfeit cloth of gold, unwrought 
China silk, white twisted silk, &c. of calicoes, book calicoes, lawns, broad white, fine starched, coarse 
white, brown broad, and several other sorts. There were also (juilts, carpets, canopies, and various other 
commodities; the whole of which were valued at a moderate computation at JP 160,000. 

The Spanish Court being totally engrossed by their immense American empire, and the politics of Eu- 
rope, paid little attention to Portuguese India. Few supplies arrived from Europe* The commanders on 
the different stations ceased to act in concert with each other; unrestrained by a regular government, eacli 
endeavoured to enrich himself. The mother country groaned under the yoke of Spain. Mostly natives of 
the East, the Portuguese in India lost all relative affection, and the tic which bound them together, was 
now but a single thread. 

1595. The Dutch, on their first voyage to Bantam, experienced great opposition from the Portuguese 
in conducting their commerce with the natives, in consequence of which a war commenced, by which the 
Portuguese interests in India suffered very considerably. 

1601. The English, on their first appearance in the eastern seas, also experienced every obstacle from 
the Portuguese in conducting their commerce, whereupon hostilities commenced, and continued for many 
years. In this year Captain Lancaster captured a large Portuguese ship, bound from Goa to Malacca, with 
a valuable cargo of piece-goods, and other commodities. 

1603. The Dutch, with a large force from Europe, made attempts to dislodge the Portuguese from 
Mosambique and Goa, both of which were unsuccessful. 

1605. The Dutch succeeded in exj>clling the Portuguese from Amboyna and Tidore, and by degreca 
engrossed the whole of the spice trade, which they retained near 200 years. 

1609. In this year the Spaniards and Dutch, who had been at war with each otlier for a considerable 
time, concluded a truce for twelve years, each party retaining the advantages then in their possession. 

1610. At this period the commerce of the Portuguese was so considerable, that an English traveller 
mentions his having seen in one fleet 240 sail of merchantmen bound to Surat and Cambay. 

1611. In this year the Dutch were driven out of Tidore and Banda by the Spaniards. 

1612. The Dutch obtained a grant of the exclusive commerce in cinnamon from the King of Candy, 
and the prohibiting all Europeans trading thither without their leave, notwitlistanding the Portuguese were 
in possession of the principal ports of the island, whidi they had fortified. 

In this year an English fleet, under Captain Best, was attacked near Surat by a Portuguese fleet of very 
superior force, and after four successive engagements, tlie Portuguese were delcated, to the great astonish- 
ment of the natives, who had hitherto considered them as Invincible. 

1615. The King qf Acheen made another attempt upon Malacca, with a fleet of 500 sail, of which 
100 were large gallies, having on Itoard 60,000 men. This expedition shared the fate of former ones; it was 
defeated with a loss of 20,000 men, and a great number of their vessels. 

1620. The Danes made an unsuccessful attempt to possess themselves of Ceylon. The Portugue^ 
also fearing the Dutch had the same object in view (as they had formed a treaty with the King in 1612) 
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now maile such additions to their fortifications along the coast, that the King of Candy was prevented from 
holding a correspondence with any foreign power without their permission. 

In this year the Portuguese made an attack upon an English fleet, under Captain Shillinge, but were 
defeated with loss, and the English commander lost his life in the action. By these victories the English 
character was much raised in the estimation of the natives, while that of the Portuguese declined. 

1022. The Portuguese were expelled from Ormus hy the Persian and English united forces; they 
made an attempt soon after for its recovery, which proved unsuccessfuK 

In this year tlie King of Acheen made his last attempt upon Malacca, with a. force of 20,000 
men; hut were so completely defeated, that not a ship, and scarcely a man escaped. 

1030. A large Portugue.se fleet blockaded Surat with a view of preventing the entrance of any 
English ships into the roads, and the Viceroy of Goa made application to the Governor of Surat to have 
the exclusive tiiule of the port grunted to the»n, which was refused. On the appearance of an English 
fleet of five ships, a sharp action ensued with that of the Portuguese, in which, without being decisive, 
the English ship.s had the advantage. This action was followed hy others, the English being still able to 
maintain their ground. The Portuguese Admiral made an unsuccessful attempt to burn the English ships; 
they however succeeded in making good the landing of their cargoes. 

I0v3!. In this year the Portuguese were expelled from Momhns, on the East Coast of Africa 

103 k An ngreernent took [)lace between tlie l lnglish and Portuguese, in the form of a truce, or ces- 
.sation of hostilities, hy w’hich the Portuguese ports were to he open to the English, and the English facto- 
vics to act on frimdly terms towards the Portuguese; and this truce was to continue between the two na^ 
tions till six months afler the determination of the Courts of England and Spain on this subject should be 
known in India. This contract, however, was not sanctioned by the English Government. 

1()35. The Dutch expelled the Portuguese from the Island of Formosa, and held possession of it 
till 10(11, when the Chinese succeeded in driving them out. 

103S. In conse(|nenee of the cruellies committed hy the Portuguese In Ceylon, the King of Candy 
sent to Batavia for assistance against them, whereupon an alliance w^as concluded, hy which the Dutch 
undertook to furnish an army and a fleet for the service of the King, to reduce the fortresses in the posses- 
sion of the l*ortuguesc, and when <lismnntled, to put them into his hands ; on the other haiul, it was 
stipulated, that the King .should provide an army, and pay the Dutch the expence of their expedition, and 
that they should be allow’ed to keep some port ns a secure retreat. In consequence of this treaty, the 
Dutch in 1639 sent a considerable force from Batavia, and made themselves masters of Trincomalee and 
Batecnlo, which they demolished, and delivered over to the King, and in the following year they reduced 
Negomho and Point de Galle. The Portuguese soon after .sner<'edf'd in retaking the former place from 
♦he Dutch, and blockaded the latter for two years without obtaining possession of it. 

16i0. In this year Portugal again became a separate sovereignty; but the spirit of the nation was 
much broken, and from the im'i eased strength of the Dutch in India, they dltl not possess sufficient 
resources to recover tlieir ancient power tlicre. The English at Surat, on receiving intelligence of this 
event, formed a convention with the Viceroy of Goa, for their mutual defence. 

The Dutch in Ceylon, on receiving advice of the revolution in Portugal, and of the truce between the 
King arid the United Provinces, agreed that each should continue possessed in the Indies of what was 
actually in their power at the conclu.sion of this treaty. From the imprudence of the Portuguese the 
treaty was broken ofl, and the war continued for a series of years with varied success. 

In this year the Dutch succeeded in obtaining possession of .the port of Malacca, w hich was a 
serious loss to tlie Portuguese, as tlieir trade sulfered considerably in consequence. About this time, the 
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Portuguese were expelled from Japan, at the instigation of the Dutch, after experiencing most dread- 
ful persecutions and massacres, in which it is said upwards of RXljOOO Ja{)anese Christians ])erislu;d. 

164-3. The Dutch Government at Batavia, with a view of sveukening tlic relations between the 
Portuguese and English, sent a commissary to Goa, in onlcr to negotiate a peace. As the Dutch had 
obtained many advantages over the Portuguese fleets, it was proposed that the Portuguese slioidd cede 
their possessions in Ceylon ; but the Dutch having experienced several defeats on that island, the \ iceioy 
rejected the proposal, as inadmissible. The negotiation was theixTure broken off, and the Dutch assembling 
their fleet, blockaded Gou. 

1614-. The negotiations between the Portuguese and Dutch, which had in the former ye.ir been 
broken off, was renewed on the 1st Novend>er, 16M-, and a treaty of peace concluded be tween the two 
powers in India, by which the prizes taken by either were to be given up, and a moiety of the cinnamon 
tiade ce<led to the Dutch. 

1648. The Arabs succeeded in expelling the Portuguese from the port of Muscat. 

1652. The war on Ceylon betwei^n the Portuguese and Dutch \va.s rcnew’ed, and lusted many 
years, in which the latter power snstiiined .several defents; they however succeeded ultimately In expelling 
the Portuguese. In October, 1655, they captured Caliture; and in May following, llic fortress of C'olinnbo, 
the capital of the Portuguese possessions on the island. The King of Candy assisted at this siege, and in- 
sisted that it should I>e put into his hands, agreeable to treaty, which the Dutch positively refused, on the 
plea that a large sum of money was due to them, for wliicli they meant to keep Coluinbo us a security. 

lf».56. In this year the Dutch obtained possession of Calicut from the Portuguese. 

165S. The Dutch captured Jafnupatam, the lost place on Ceylon in possession of the Portuguese, on 
June 2 ith, 1658, The garrison were made prisoners of war, and tronsporled to Hatavia. Negaputam, and 
several other places on the Coast of ("oroinuiulcl, were likewise taken from them by the Dutch. 

1601. By a treaty of marriage Iretweeii the Infanta of Portugal and King Ch.arles II. the Crown 
of Portugal ceded and granted to England the island and harbour of Bombay in full sovereigtdy ; but 
it ^vas not transferred for some time, inconsequence of the instructions not b;*ing sulficicntly explicit, the 
English claiming the island and its subordinates, whereas tlie Portuguese would only agree to the cession 
of Bombay alone, which the English were afterwards umler the necessity of ucceptitjg. 

At the mediation of England, a negotiation was set on foot betw een Portugal und Holland. The 
Dutch having reduced the greater part of the Portuguese j)ossessions in India, wbich losses w'cre in 
some measure balanced by the expulsion nf the Dnb b from Brazil, and the captm c of numerous Dutch 
ships by privateers, a treaty was concluded between the two powers, by which each was to retain wlmt 
was then in their possession. 

1664. Notwithstanding the treaty concluded between the Portuguese and Dutch in Euroj)c, tlie 
latter power continued to attack the Portuguese settlements in India, and succeeded in capturing tjuiloa 
in 1661, Cranganorc* in 1662, Cochin in 1663, and most of the other |ilaees on the Malabar (.'oast; by 
which acts, in oj)en defiance of a treaty between tlie two countries, the Dutch heeume the paramount 
European power in tlie East Indies, and Portugal was reduced to the mere possession of Goa, of Mosam- 
bique, Diu, Macao, and a few other tUqiendencies on the Coasts of Malabar and Coromandel. 

1669. The Dutcii took Macas.sar from the Portuguese, likewise St. Thome near Madras. 

1670. The Muscat Arabs invaded and plundered Diu, but were driven out in a short lime witli 
considerable loss. 

1699. Dr. Gemelli, who returned this year from his .six years' travels round the globe, treating of the 
Portuguese conquests in the East Indies, observed that the remains of them were so very inconsiderable^ 
as scaicely to defray their own expeuces. 
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HISTORICAL FACTS RELATIVE TO THE 


1731. The Portuguese trade irith India, although rigorously confined to the subjects of the mother 
country, was never put into the hands of an exclusive Company incorporated by charter, except during a 
short time in 1731, when the King of Portugal granted permission for one ship to make one voyage to Surat 
and the Coast of Coromandel, and back to Portugal, exclusive of all others, for which end a Company 
was established, whose capital was limited to 600,000 crusados, and the subscribers were, soon after the 
return of the ship, to be paid back their principal, and dividend of the profits. This experiment was at- 
tended with but little success. The Sovereign always retained the direction of the East India trade in his 
own hands, and granted from time to time pririlcges of letting out vessels, in a certain limited manner, to 
private copai tnerships and individuals, who thus enjoyed a monopoly of the supplies required of both 
Indian and European commodities. 

1752, The monopoly of the East India trade continued vested immediately in the Crown until this 
year, when it was said to be abolished; but various important articles still continued subject to the royal 
privileges* and could only be bought in India, and sold in Europe on the King’s account. 

1780. For many years past it bad been a matter of indifference what became of the East India 
trade. From the splendid pre-eminence whirh it once possessed nvpr every other branch of the Portu- 
guese commerce, it had sunk to a few annual voyages, in consequence of the bad management of the 
trade, the limited demand for Asiatic commodities, and the facility with which Portugal was supplied from 
llrazil with many of the articles formerly received fi*om the East. The few remaining Asiatic possessions 
produced so little to the Crown of Portugal, that it had been more than once debated whether it would 
not be to their interest to abandon them altogether; and there is reason to believe that it was purely a reli- 
gious motive that hindered this measure from taking place. 

1810. The following is a statement of the commerce carried on between the British possessions in 
India and Portugal, from the year 1795 to 1806 inclusive. In the first seven years, 1795 to 1801, the account 
of imports and exports from Bengal only is stated; those of Madras and Bombay, of which no correct 
account has been kept at those Presidencies, are estimated together at one fourth of those of Bengal. I« 
the years 1802 to 1806 that of the whole possessions is stated together. 

IMPORTS INTO THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS. EXPORTS FROM THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS. 


Ycam. 

MerchaiuUse. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Yean 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total, 


Siren Riiik'oa 

Siora Ru[>eea. 

Sicca Ru(>ees. 


Sicca Rupees. 

Sieca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1795 

1,88,298 

8,36,645 

10,24,943 

1795 

21,81,371 


21,81,371 

1796 

72,855 

4,45,170 

0,34s871 

5,18,025 

6,94,320 

1796 

7,10,926 

, 

7^10^926 

1797 

59,449 

1797 

12,85,695 

, - 

12,85^595 

1798 

12,482 

63,476 

2,63,989 

1,91,700 

45,92,913 

2,04,182 

1798 

4,40,880 

T 

4^40^880 

1799 

46,56,391 

1799 

33,44,435 

20,57,936 

...» 

33^441435 

1800 

7,05,530 

9,69,519 

10,74,654 

1800 

- 

20 , 57,936 

1801 

97,555 

9,77,099 

1801 

16,88,486 


16;88;486 

Total. 

7,58,104 

83,83,1)36 

91,42,031 

Total. 

117,09,629” 

- - 

117,09^6^ 

1 

1,89,526 i 

20,95,982 

22,85,508 

20,49,036 

I 

29,27,407 

, 

29,27,407 

1802 

5,92,399 

14,56,697 

33,89,330 

1802 

28,93,744 

r - - 

28,93,744 

1803 

4,57,895 1 

38,47,225 

1803 

29,97,851 

- 

■ 29,97,851 

1804 I 

5,29,253 

23,18,968 

28,48,221 

1804 

29,96,955 

- 

29,96,955 

1805 1 

6,46,979 

26,48,736 

32,95,715 

33,32,867 

268,0t),59^ 

1805 

19,58,269 

- - 

19,58,269 

1806 

TOTT" 

9,14,713 

40,88,809 

24,18,144 

227,11,787 

1806 

Total. 

19,43,635 

"^4,27,490 

■■■■ 

19,43,635 

274,27,490 
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From the foregoing statement it appears that the amount of merchandise imported into tlie 
British settlements in India firom Portugal, in the years 1795 to 1806 inclusive, 

was ^ Sicca Rupees 40,88,809 

Amount of merchandise exjmrted during the same period 274,27,49(1 

Exports exceed the 233,38,(181 

Amount of the treasure imported into the British settlements from Portugal, in the years 1795 

to 1806 inclusive was, 227,1 1,787 

Balance in favour of the British 8ettlement8.^>^>.^v.^*%v%»-.>*.^..%%-.»^»%.^%^>v*%-.^Sicca Rupees 4(>0,5(),4(>8 

which, at the rate of 2s. (id. sterling per Sicca Rupee, is jP 5,756,308 lOs. 

In 1805 the imports into the British settlements from Portugal consisted of 


aiiticles. j 


Madras. 

Bombay. ' 

Tiiial. 

Sicca Itupec*. 

Sicca Hupecu 

Sicca Rupees. 

Si<'4'u Ku|H;eit. 

Madeira 

2,70,000 

.. 

1,00,809 

3,70,809 

Lisbon wine 

1,18,079 



— 

1,18,079 

Port 

13,188 

— 



1.3,188 

Paper 

Sundries 

14,452 

— 1— . 

95,762 

1,10,214 

13,544 

— 

21,145 

31, 689 

Merchandise 

4,20,263 

— 

2,17,716 

6,46,!)79^ 

Treasure 

18,13,856 

1,. 30, 000 

7,04,880 

26,18,7.36 

Total 

22,4v3,119 

i,i^,()()0 

9, 22, .596 

32,95,715“^ 


In 1805 the exports from the British settlements to Portugal consisted of 


ARTICLES. 

B.-nra. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

T..tal 

Sicoi Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Stcca Knpees, 

.*s cru Rupees, 

10,24,66.3* 
1,. 52, 227 
18,218 
1,16,(KX) 
9,050 
IK,(KK) 
20,111 

Piece 

Drugs 

Cassia and cassia buds, 

12,13,35.3 

1,52,227 

— 

4,11, .310 

18,218 

1,16,000 

9,050 

7,.348 

Grain 

Sundries 

18,000 

12,76.3 

_____ 

'fota! 

1.3,96, 34s3~ 

— 

.5;6 1,926 

19,58,269 


Goa, the capital of the Portuguese possessions, is now garrisoned by British troops, and Macao waf 
also taken possession of, but the Chinese compelled them to restore it to the Portuguese. Diu, Dumaun, 
and Mosambique, with part of Timor, and some small dependencies thereon, are all that remain in the 
occupation of the Portuguese. Such is the present state of that power in India, which once cumtuanded 
the whole of Africa and Asia, from the Cape of Good Hot^e to Japan. 




CHAPTER XV. 


Coast of Canara. 


lU Extent~^C(iru)aT i Descnption^Coinfif WetghtSy and Measures— fmpfirtM and. Exports — Prnrisiotis and 
liefreshments—JnJedivah—M'erjee—Forttyied Island— Omre ; Description— Coins ^ Weights, and Measures 
— Imports and Exports — Barcelore — Mangalore i Description — Coins, Waghts, and Measures— Imports— 
Exports — Commerce with Madras and Bomlm^. 


COAST OF CANARA 

Extends from Cape Ramus, nearly to Mount Dilly, the whole of which is subject to the English. 

CARWAR. 


Carwar Head, which forms the northern extreme of the bay, is in latitude H® 47 North, and longitude 
74° 10 East. The bay is about two miles deep; at the bottom there is a river, with the fort of Carwar or 
Sudashagur, on tlie north side of the entrance;, the river is capable of receiving vessels of 300 tons. Carwar 
stood about three miles above the fort, on the oppo.site bank of the river. It was formerly a place of consi- 
derable trade; but during the reigns of Hyder and Tippoo, it fell to decay, and at present is of little note. 
About 1(140 an English factory was settled here, and factors from Carwar were fixed at Ilubeley and other 
places, to sell the imports, and collect the cloths intended for England, which were provided on the other 
side of the Cihauts; for according to Mr. Fryer, “ Carwar has no commodities or manufactures of its own 
product.” He was there in 1076, and says “ The factory was decaying by reason of the embroils of the 
country, merchants being out of heart to buy or sell.” In 1684 the trade was interrupted by the crew of 
one of the Company’s ships then loading pepper in the port, having stolen a cow, and killed it. Being resisted 
by the Hindoos, they fired at, and killed two children of rank, which irritated the natives, who would 
have destroyed the factory, had they not bee deterred by the Company’s shipping then in the harbour. 
Ill 1683 the investment ordered from Carwar was considerable, and consisted of 


‘200 tons pepper. 

51.000 pieces of dungarees. 

8,000 ditto pautkaes. 

10.000 ditto percollaes. 


50 bales cardamums. 
2000 pieces broad baftaes. 
2000 ditto sevaguzzies. 

50 candies cassia lignea. 


Dungaree is the lighter sail cloth of India, and the quantity might have been ordered in consequence 
of some expectation of a war with Holland, but only 80(X) pieces were procured. The intention, never- 
theless, proves that this part of the coast was at that time in repute for the abundance of its manufactures, 
which at present scarcely supply more than the consumption its diminished inhabitants requue. 
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COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

*^|J^8.---Accounts are kept in pagodas, fanams, and pice. All bargains with the country merchants 
are nUlde for Darvvar pagodas, which are 36 fanams, or 48 imaginary jettals ; — six cash, or i>ice, arc rcckoue«l 
a fanam in accounts, but they rise and fall in the bazar ; one pice is six budgerooks. 

The Darwar pagoda always passes for 31 rupees. 

The Venetian passes for.^ 56 to 57 jettals, or 42 to 42 1 fanams. 

The Gubber ditto 53 to 54 ditto 


The Darwar pagoda being coined in the province, is most esteemed by the natives, but the Ikeri 
pagodas are worth more ; they are of the same fineness, but difier in form and weiglit, 4<)i of these being 
equal to 42 1 Darwar pagodas. Spanish dollars pass current here. 

Wetohts.— -One seer is near 8oz. lOdwts. Troy: 42 seers make 1 maund, and 20 maunds 1 candy, 
which makes the candy about 5141bs. 14oz. though it is commonly reckoned 5201bs. avoirdupois. 

Measurb.— -The long measure is the covid, equal to 18 English inches. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


During the period the English had a factory here, a consideral)le trade was carried on with Persia and 
Arabia. From the former place were imported almonds, dates, rose-water, and raisins, and from Araliia, 
horses, drugs. Sec. Of European goods, iron, lead, sword blades, knives, branch coral, and wearing apparel 
for tlie Portuguese, were imported ; and the returns were 


Pepper, free on board, 22 Darwar pagodas per candy 
Coarse brown cloth.^.^ 2 rupees per piece 
Coarse brown muslin.^3 ditto 


Goa Arrack 20 to 25 rupees per hhd. 

Schiraz wine 40 rupees per chest. 

Uose-water 40 ditto 


Besides which, cardamums, cassia, nux vomica, some bezoar, and a few other trifling articles, were to be 
procured. The best pepper on the coast was produced in tliis tlistrict. 


PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

On this part of the coast there arc plenty of good bullocks ; but they are forbidden to be killed, on 
account of the religious prejudices of the natives. Poultry may be procured, anti the bay abounds with 
various sorts of excellent fish. Wild peacocks are in plenty in the neighbouring woods. 

ANJEDIVAH. 


This Island is in latitude 14® 44' North, about two miles from the shore, to the southward of Carwar 
head. It is about a mile in length, and possessed by the Portuguese. It a])pears on the outside barren and 
rocky, but on the side next the land it is pleasant. Here are a small town and castle, and a few gardens j it 
is chiefly used to transport felons to from Goa and the island of Diu. They are taught to spin cotton tliread 
and yarn, and to weave stockings, which are the best made in this part of India, and very cheap. 

Anjedivah was important in former times for being the place where the first Portuguese voyagers 
careened and refitted their ships, and it was the retreat of the British troops sent from England to take 
possession of Bombay, on the King’s marriage with the Infanta of Portugal; but the Viceroy of Goa refusing 
to deliver it, the troops were landed here, when their commander. Sir Abraham Shipman, died ; and the 
troops, for want of provisions and accommodation, and from the unhealthiness of the climate, were 
reduced from 400 to 103 men, previous to the bland of Bombay being ceded by the Portuguese, wjiicli 
took place in ]664»5. 

In case of necessity, a ship may find shelter from the S. W. monsoon under thb island. 

S 8 
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MERJEE— FORTIFIED ISLAND--ONORE. 


MER.IEE. 

This river is in latitude 14'’ 30 North, and longitude 74® 31' East, about 18 miles S. E. from 
Anjedivah. The entrance is between two bluff points, one to the northward, the other to th© south- 
ward, which is the highest, and defended by a redoulit, near which is a cluster of fine green trees that 
makes it very remarkable. .lust within the south point, on the side of a hill, stands a small square fort 
built of brown stone, and near it the village. This place suffered in a siege it sustained IVom Ilyder, and 
in the rc'ign of his .son it was nearly deserted. Merjee river is recommended for ships wooding and 
wat('nng. It being very expensive and tedious at most other places on the coast. Upon the northern side 
of the l iver, on the hill you may cut good and large fire-wood, and rice may be procured in any quantity. 
Frc.sh water is to be hud also in great plenty, extremely soft and good, and with the greatest ease, as you 
do not go into the river ; the watering place is a very fine sandy cove, just within the north point of the 
westernmost jiart of the bay, Avhere your boats may land, and you can roll your casks upon the sand to 
a low stone wall about a foot high, over which you may dip your buckets into the pool of fresh 
water, and a large fleet may water in two or three <lays. The most convenient situation to anchor 
is about a mile from the north bluff, having Fortified Island near Onore in one with the southern 
extreme of the land bearing S. S. E. The river in no place has less than 41- fathoms at half ebb; on 
the bar tlu>re are 3 fathoms, and within it 7 fathoms, till near the town, so that if there was occasion, 
a ship might enter the river, but it would be necessary to send a boat first to sound the bar. 

The caudy at Merjee is equal to 510 lbs. avoirdupois; 42 bales or robins of lice are a corge. 

FORTIFIED ISLAND. 

This island is in latitude 14® 19 North, about tw’o miles from Onore; it derives its name from being 
fortified all round with a stone wall, havingguns mounted on towers at proper tlistanees. The landing place 
is at the south end, where there is a fort with eight guns mounted. The islnnil is about six miles in circum- 
ference, and about one in the nearest part from tlu; luulu land ; between is n tliannel for large boats. 

A small trade is carried on with this island for a kind of reddle, which is used by the natives for 
paintuig tlieii* houses ; here is abundance of good fresh water. 

ONORE 

I.S situated in latitude 14® 18 Nortli, on the north side of a salt-water river. Near its entrance is a 
shoal, on which are only nine feet at low water; within it has sufficient depth to receive vessels drawing 10 
or 18 feet ; the best channel is at the south part of the entrance of the river. It is navigable a considerable 
way inland, which makes it convenient for bringing down tlie pepper and sandal wood,which are the prin- 
cipal articles that are exported from hence. A ship may anchor in the roads with Onore flagstaff E.N.E. 
and Fortified Island N. by W. about a mile from the shore. Fresh water is rather scarce here. 

Onore was formerly a place of considerable trade, and Hyder had established docks for building 
frigates and other ships of war; it was taken by the English under General Matthews in 17S3, and 
the gainson put to the sword, but restored to Ti])poo by the treaty of Mangalore, who soon after totally 
demolished it. In the river are the remains of .some ships which were sunk by our troops when the place 
was taken. It is now recovering fust, a custom-house and many new houses having been built. 

COINS, WEIGHTS and MEASURES. 

Coins. The common currency here consists of Ikeri, Sultany, and Bahadary pagodas; Surat and Maibas 
rui>ces, which are considered of eijual value ; fanams, a small silver coin ; and dubs, a copper coin. 

10 dubs fanam. 

51 fanams I make 4 1 rupee. 

4 rupees — ( 1 pagod» 



ONORE. 


31.1 


WKiGHTg.— ‘Tlie seer weight'is the same as at Mangalore; it ought to weigli 24 Bombay rupees, but 
these being scarce, in their stead dubs are commonly used, and are somewhat heavier. 

The number of seers contained in the maund, varies according to the goods sold, viz. 

Common articles in the bazar are 40 seers or %%%^%%%v>^%^v»%%»w>avoir. lbs. 24,55 

Beetle nut 451 27,92 

Dry cocoa nut kernels 48 29,46 

Measures — There are two kinds of grain measures in use, one for the farmers, and one for the mer- 
chants; the basis of the former is tlie hany, containing 67^ cubical inches. 

hanies I f 1 colaga, which is equivalent to bushels 0,816 

20 colagas 1 1 morny or mudy for common use 1,632 

225 colagas r j nioray for sale 1,813 

15 colagas J [ 1 nioray for seed 1,224 

The basis of the measure by which the merchants deal, is the sida of 32 1 cubical inches. 

6 sidas 1 colaga 0,907 

20 colagas»»v,,»^..^,, [■make*| 1 moray 1,814 

30 morays™...^ ) ( 1 corge — vw.^4,419 

The bazar moray, and that of tlie farmers for sale, ought to be the same, but they differ a little. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The Company had a factory here in Hyder’s time, where they annually procured about 900 candies 
of pepper, the price varying from 110 to 120 rupees per candy of 5201bs. They bad also the whole of 
the sandal wood: tin? quantity then brought to Onore, varietl from 2(X) to 300 candies. No cardamuins 
ever came this way. q’hc l)cct1<^ nut exported from' Onore am«)untc>«1 annually to 1000 candies; of this tlie 
Company took wlmtever they w'anted, as they had always a preference. 

The trade in cwoa nuts, and dried nuts, called copra, amounted to about 12,000 rupees annually, 
and was in the hands of individuals. Owing to the great number of inhal)itants, rice was then imjiortcd; 
at present it is the chief article of export. 3’herc never were in this country any manufactures. The 
oppressions of the late Sultan soon destroyed the whole trade; but the merchants are now returning from 
the countries to which they fled, and the exports at present, besides rice, are a little pepper, beetle nut, and 
cocoa nuts, which are purchascil by boats from Goa, Radjapour, and Bombay. The pirates on this coast 
are a great obstacle to the inhabitants building boats for the exportation of goods. Tlie present price of 
the staple articles here is as follows: — 

Rice for slaves qjer corge 13 Pagodas. Beetle nut boiled, per candy 15 Pagodas. 

Ditto coarse — 15 ditto. Ditto raw 11 ditto. 

Ditto 22 'ditto. Cocoa nut, copra, 10 ditto. 

Black pepper — per candy .30 ditto. Ditto whole 6 ditto per 1000. 

There were no duties levied on exports, and no pepper was exported except by the Company. 

S s 2 
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BARCELORE— MANGALORE. 


BARCELORE 

Is about 14 leagues to the southward of Onore, in latitude 13° 45' North. It stands on the banks of 
a broad river about 4 miles from the sea. The Dutch formerly had a factory here for the purpose of 
purchasing rice for their garrisons on the Malabar Coast. The river has a bar, on which are 13 feet 
water at spring tides. About ten miles' distance inland is a round mountain, called Barcelore Peak. 

A considerable trade is carried on with the Muscat Arabs, their vessels bringing horses, dates, kis- 
misses, &c. taking in return, rice, pepper, and a few other articles. 

MANGALORE. 

This town IS situated near the mouth of a considerable river, in latitude 12° 50' North, and longitude 
75° 7 East; it is navigable only by small vessels, there being but 10 or 11 feet water on the bar. The 
anchorage for large ships is abreast the fort and river, with the flagstaff about E., by N. distance from the 
the town 2 or miles. The castle is large and strongly fortified, and so situated as to command and 
protect the town and entrance of the river. There are some other small forts in its neighbourhood, at the 
buck of the town, and at the entrance of the river. The town is of considerable extent. 

Mangalore was the principal seaport in the dominions of Hyder, and a place of considerable trade. 
In 1768 it was taken by the English, and the shipping, consisting of nine large, and several smaller, 
brought away; It was however soon recovered by Ilydcr. In 1781 he had so far replaced his navy as to 
have nearly finished several ships of the line, and some frigates and sloops, when it was taken by General 
Matthews. In 179.3 it was invested by Tippoo in person, wdth an army of 140, (XK) men, assisted by the 
French. The Governor, Colonel Campbell, made a most gallant defence, and suffered every extreme of 
famine, till the place was given up on honourable terms at the conclusion of the war, when it was found 
n mere heap of rubbish. It came again into the possession of the English at the conquest of Mysore, and 
has continued so ever since. 

Since the Company acquired the government of the country, many considerable merchants from 
Bombay, Surat, and Cutch have settled here, and the trade has much increased. The vessels employed in 
it are mostly belonging to other ports. Vessels from Muscat, Aden, Mocha, J udda, and other places come 
here for grain, and large quantif ies are sent to various places on the coast. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Coins.— -The following arc the coins in common currency here, and their value in rupees, vtz. 

Ikeri or Swamy pagoda 4 Rupees. Madras or star pagoda Rupees. 

Bahadary or Hydei-’s pagoda»*»v»v,»^*v» 4 ilitto. Porto Novo ditto 3 ditto 

Sultany or Tippoo's ditto 4 ditto. Canter Raya or Ikeri fanam { ditto. 

Kristna or IVlysorc ditto 4 ditto. I Vir Raya fanam 4 ditto. 

Of silver coins, the Surat and Madras rupees are considered of equal value, and pass for 5| silver 
fanams, the same as are current in Malabar; in the bazar they exchange for 10 dudus or dubs, but in 
revenue are taken for 14 dubs each. 

Ol’ copper coins, the Bombay pice coined in England, and Tippoo’s dubs are current here ; these 
with their fractions I, i, and 4 are the only small coins in use. Cowries are not in circulation. 

In payment for goods or debts, every person must receive these coins at the above rate of exchange. 
The money changei's give silver for gold at tlie regulated price; but they take a small batta, or exchauge> 
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when they give gold for silver. They also give copper for silver at U»e regulated price, but demand 
10} dubs for the silver fanain. 

Accounts are commonly kept in Sultany pagodas, rupees, and annas; others are kept in pagodas, 
a nominal fanam of 10 to a pagoda, and annas, or 16 jiarts of these fanams. 

Weights. — The seer used for weighing, contains 4297 grains, which is rather more than 24 Bombay 
rupees. The seer is divided into halves, quarters, eightlis, and sixteenths. The number of scei*s in the 
maund varies according to the goods to be disposed of. 

The maund by which goods are sold in the market is seers, or lbs. 28,14 

The maund by which tlie merchants purchase, and by which the Company buy 

and sell, weiglis 16 nipces more, 28, ,55 

Jaggery is bought and sold by the maund of 40 seers 24,47 

The candy contains 20 maunds, and varies accordingly, from 571 lbs. to 589 J lbs. 

Measures. — The seer in the bazar is formed by mixing equal quantities of salt, and of the nine most 
common grains, and then by taking of the mixture 84 Bombay ru|KH;8 weight; this fills the seer measure, 
and is about 73,683 dec. cubical inches. The moray contains 38 seers, or ulmut bushel. 

The grain measure, by which the farmers sell their crops, is thus formed: 64,125 cubical inches make 
1 hany, 14 hanics make 1 cullishigay, 3 cullishigays make 1 mudi or moray, which is nhuut 1,2525 bushel. 

Grain, salt, and sometimes pepper, are sold by measure; of this last a pucka seer, or 73,083 cubical 
inches, is reckoned to w’eigh 51 ^ Bombay rupees. The corge for rice is 49 moray s. 

TMPOBTS 

The principal Imports uje, cotton cloths from Surat, Cutcli, and INfadras. The Surat blue cloth is the 
most common; it is .30 cubits long, 2 brood, and of a very dark colour, selling here from 18 to 50 rupees 
per corge; and coarse wdute cloth from Cutch, Bownagliur, and other places to tlie northward of Bombay. 

Salt from Bombay and Goa; the former sells at 70, the latter at 50 pagodas the cumba. 

Raw silk for the use of the manufacturers above the Ghauts, is imported liom Cliina and Bengal; and 
from Muscat, a kind of red <Iyc, a species of madder, is brought. 

Sugar is imported from Bengal and Chinn, and oil and ghee from Surat and Cutch. 

Much of the cloth used in the country, is brought from above the Ghauts by the merchants of the place. 

A few European articles are annually imi>orted for the use of the troops, the European residents, &c. 

EXPORTS. 

Rice is the grand article of export. It is sent to Muscat, Bombay, Goo, and Malabar. The average 
price, including duties anil shipping charges, varies according to its quality, from 24 to 18 pagodas per 
corge of 49 morays: this is the price for good rice; the coarser kinds ore lower in proportion. 

Beetle nut is the next article of export; it Ls sent to Bombay, Surat, and Cutch. Tlie export price 
of the raw nut Is 12 to 14 pagodas, and that of the boiled 15 to 16 jiagodas per candy. 

Pepper is the next great article of export; its average price is .34 pagodas per candy. The customs on 
pepper are lower here than in Malabar, yet the price is in general higher at Mangalore than at Tellicherry. 

Sandal wood is sent to Bombay, but it Ls all the produce of the country above the Ghaul.s. 

Cassia is sent to Muscat, Cutch, Surat, and Bombay; it i« exjiorted at from 8 to 9 pagodas per candy. 

Turmeric grows here, and is exported to the same places, at the rate of 8 pagodas per randy. 

The trade of Mangalore is said to have decreased considerably since the time of Hyder. Tlie principal 
merchants were Moplas ; but since the Company have acquired the government of the country, many men 
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of substance have come from Surat, Bombay, and other jdaces to the northward, several of whom are Per- 
Rccs. The vessels timployed in trade belong chiefly to other ports. 

The following is an account of the imports and exports into the province of Canara in the two last 
years, while under Tii)poo’s government, and the two first under the East India Company’s government. 


Vear*. Imporw. Export*. 

1 797- 8 ^w^^^vw^^Pagodas 89,842.^vw.*^v.»,Pagodas 6,4.5,899 

1798- 9 ...... — 60,5()8w^v«.v^ 6,76,343 

1799- 1800 ... — 4,34,430 8,85,057 

1800- 1 3,61,040 12,07,454 


The above includes both the foreign and coasting trade. 

COMMERCE AVITII MADRAS AND BOMBAY. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure unported into the provinces of Canara 
and Malabar united, from Madras and Bombay, in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the mer- 
chandise and treasure exported from the provinces of Canara and Malabar during the same period. 


IMPORTS FROM MADRAS AND BOMBAY. EXPORTS TO MADRAS AND BOMBAY. 



Merdunclise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 1 

! ^ 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 


Niwii Ruii<*es. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 


Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca R u|jees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

8,4{),603 

6,995 

8,56,598 

1 1802 

13,42,44)2 

50,483 

i 13,92,885 

1803 

25,82,191 

54,447 

26,36.<>38 

1803 

43,23, .397 

7,496 

1 4.3,30,893 

1804. 

8,90,340 

92,029 

1 9,82,360 

1804 

27,1.3,909 

1.5,109 

1 27,29,018 

1805 

7,99,443 

71,181 

8,70,624 

1805 

18,55,352 

98,049 

19,5.3,401 

1806 

1 7,IK),773 

1 4, 93, 089 

1 11,94,762 

1806 

29,00,681 

43,735 

! 29,44,416 

'Total 

■ 58,22,350 " 

1 7,18,641'“ 

r '65,441,991 1 

Total. 

f31,3,5,741 1 

2,14,872 

1 133, .50, 6 1.3 " 


Mercliandise imported into (’anara and Malabar from Madras and Bombay, in the years 

1802 to 1806 inclusive — — .......Sicca Rupees 58, 22, .350 

Ditto exported from ditto to 131,35,741 


hixports exceed the im|K)rts. ................. 73,13,391 

Treasure imported into Canara and Malabar during the above period ................ 7,18,641 

Ditto exported from 2,14,872 

5,03,769 

Balance in favour of Canara and Malabarv....-..w*.......w«^v..vw.*.v*........ Sicca Rupees 78,17,160 

'J'ho accounts kept of the imports and exports of Bengal, include, under the head of the Coast of 
Malabar, the whole commerce of the western coast of India. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Coast of Malabar. 


Ita Extent’^Billiapatam-^Cananore; Datcription-^Coinsy WctghtSy and Measures-— Imports and Exports— 
Laccadive Islands— I'ellicherry ; Description— Coins^ Wcitrhts^ and Measures— Imports and Exports— 
Commerce of the Coast, of Mninhar with Bengal— ^Commenr with Madras— Import, and Export Duties 
— Provisions and Refreshments — Mahe; Description — Calicut; Description — Coins, Wein-hts, and Mca- 
turea — Imports and Exports — Prices of Drugs and Spices at Calicut in 1520 — Ihi/pour; Description 
—Teak Timber— Paniani; Description — Imports and Exports — Chitwa — Cranganorc; Description- 
Cochin; Description— Coins^ Weights^ and Measures— Imports and E.eports— Provisions and lit fresh- 
ments—Alipee—Porca—Quilon — Anjengo; Description— Coins, Wiights, and Measures— Commerce- 
Provisions and Refreshments— Cape Comorin— Maldivc Islands; Description/— Coins— Imports and 
Exports— Commerce with Bengal and Madras. 


THIS coast is said to commence about eight leagues to the southward of Mangalore, at a j)lace called 
Declah, where there is a white wall in ruins visible from the offing. From thence it extends to (.'n[)<; Co- 
morin; hut Mount Dilly, a conspicuous headland, in latitude 11° 50 North, and longitude 75° 'Jl East 
is considered by navigators as the limit between the Coasts of Canara and Malabar. This is the narrowest 
part of the channel between the main and tlie Laccadives, the distance being 27 leagues. 

BILLIAPATAM 

Is situated on the banks of a river, about six miles to the eastward of Mount Dilly. The river extends 
a considerable distance inland, but is only navigable by small vessels, it having a bar with from one t<» two 
fathoms, abreast of which ships may anchor in three to five fathoms, about two miles off shore. 

The English established a factory here in 1609, for supplying themselves with pepper. The Dutch 
also had a resident here for a number of years. The principal produce at present is grain. 

CANANOIIE 

Is situated at the bottom of a small bay, which is one of the best on the coast. The town contains 
many good houses belonging to the Mussulman merchants; the remainder are chiefly huts. The fort is 
situated on a kind of peninsula, which forms the bay, and is in latitude 11° .51' North, and longit ude 
75° 25 East; it is very strong, and since the province has belonged to the Company, it has beor« consi- 
derably strengthened with works aOer the European fashion, and is now the bead cpiarters of tlie troops 
stationed in the province, for which it seems well adapted. 

Ships may anchor abreast the fort, in from 4^ to 5 fathoms. 
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LACCADIVE ISLANDS—MINICOy. 


Cananore was first visited by the Portuguese in 1501, where they were kindly received. They obtained 
permission to build a fort, and soon after found occasion to quarrel with the inhabitants, and took the 
city, of which they retained possession till driven out by the Dutch about 1660. The Dutch strongly 
fortified it, expending in the year 1670, £50^000 on the fortifications. At length finding it of no utility 
to them in a commercial point of view, it was in 1770 sold to a native Prince for 100,000 rupees; 
it was afterwards taken by Tippoo, and in December, 1790, it was taken from him by the English, 
Under Major-General Abercrombie, and has remained in their possession ever since. 

Some indiflerent bullocks and poultry are to be piocured here; watering is difficult and expensive, and 
fire-wood is scarce. 


COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES, 

All sorts of Indian coins pass current liere ; the weights and measures are the same as at Tellicherry. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The district of Cananore is small, extending in no part more than two miles from the fort ; yet the 
Bibby, or Queen, pays a revenue of 1 4,000 rupees as a land tax, and the Company receive all the customs. 
She is allowed to collect all the other revenues. Most of the Laccadive Islands belong to her, and she 
lias several vessels, which constantly trade to Arabia, Bengal, Surat, and Sumatra, from whence the 
following articles are imported. 


Almonds. 

Camphire. 

Opium. 

Sugar candy. 

Arrack. 

Dates. 

Piece-goods. 

Turmeric. 

Benjamin. 

Horses. 

Rose-water. 

Tobacco. 


By the outward-bound East India ships for Bombay, which occasionally stop here on their way up 
the coast, anil hy coasting vessels from Bombay, are imported for the consumption of the Europeans 
stationed at Cananore, and in its neighbourhood, the under-mentioned articles, viz. 


Ale and porter. 

Cloths. 

Hosiery. 

Saddlery. 

Boots and shoes. 

Glass ware. 

Oilman’s stores. 

Stationery. 

Brandy. 

Guns and pistols. 

Perfumery. 

Salt provisions. 

Books & pamphlets. 

Hats. 

Plate & plated ware. 

Wines. 


The exports from Cananore consist of the under-mentioned articles 


Cardaniums. 

Cassia Ligneo. 

1 Pepper. 

Sharks’ fins. 

Coir. 

Nux Vomica. 

I Sandal wood. 

Tortoise shell. 


LACCADIVE ISLANDS. 

This Arcliipelagoof low islands is opposite tlie Coast of Malabar, and extends from latitude 10® North, 
to about 12® North, having an extensive channel separating them from the coast. There are nineteen 
principal ones, most of them surrounded with reefs and steep rocks ; and as their true position and 
limits seem not correctly determined, are avoided as much as possible. The southernmost one is 

MINICOY, 

And is in latitude 8® 17' North, and longitude 73® 18' East. It is about 6f miles long, and half a 
mile broad, extending in the form of a crescent to the N. W. having a coral reef across it, the channel 
through wliich is very intricate and narrow, having only two fathoms water. The town is situated 
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within this reef; the inhabitants are very civil. A trade is carried on from hence to Cannanore, in coir 
and cocoa nuts, and at this island is caught the fish called commelmutch, so njuch esteemed in Malabar. 

KALPENI 

Is about 37 leagues in a N. N. E. direction from Minicoy; it is about four miles long, and one broad, 
surrounded with reefs, through which is a small opening on the S. W. side of the island, where boats go to 
the town, which is in the midst of cocoa nut trees. 

UNDEllOOT. 

This island is about three miles long from cast to west, and 1 j bromi; it is in latitude 10° 4^ North, 
and longitude 74° East. It is well planted with cocoa nut trees; the town is on the north side of the island, 
and consists of a few houses scattered along the sea-side. Turtle may be taken here. The water is tolerably 
good, and the Inhabitants are poor and inolfensive. This island is the nearest of the group to llie Malabar 
Coast, and is about 38 leagues distant from Mount Dilly. 

The remainder of the Laccadives are not so well known as the above, most of the islands being sur- 
rounded by coral reefs, and are dangerous to approach in vessels of any burthen. 

The greater part of these islands arc sulyect to the Queen of Cannanore ; the inhabitants are all 
Moplas, and very poor; they subsist chiolly on cocoa nuts and fish, having no giniin; their boats are made 
of cocoa nut stems, and their houses are constructed of that valuable tree. The principal export is 

coir, and that which i# made hciv, has been at all times esteemed tlio Inrst In India; it has always been 
used by the Arabs, and our in the Indian Ocean generally pnd’er it to hempen cordage for running 
rigging. Ambergris is occasionally to be met with among these islands. 

These islands were visited by the Portuguese under Vasco de Gama in 1409, on his return to Europe 
from Calicut, where he furnished his ships with cordage, of which they were in great want. 

TELLICHERRY, 

The principal English settlement on the Coast of Malabar; is in latitude 11° 45 North, and longitude 
75° 32 East, and about ten miles to the southward of Cannanore. In fine weather, ships anchor in the 
roads in five fathoms, the flagstaff bearing N. E. by N. off the town 1 } to 2 miles ; but when there is a 
chance of unsettled weather, they should anchor well out in 7 or 8 fathoms; for his Majesty's ship Superb, 
of 74 guns, was lost here in 1782: the fleet having anchored in 5 and 51 fathoms, a heavy sea began to 
roll in, which made her strike on the anchor of another ship. There is a ledge of black rocks facing the 
fort, where small vessels have been known to lie during the S. W, monsoon. 

Tellichcrry Fort is of considerable size, with strong walls, though rather in a ruinous condition, 
having convenient houses for the Chief and gentlemen of the factory; that of the Chief is a large and hand- 
some building. About a mile to the southward is a small fort called Mile End, and at a short distance 
to the northward of Tellicherry is a blockhouse, surrounded by a .stone wall, having some cannon mounted. 
There are two towns, one bordering on the sea-coast, the other in the wood: the principal inhabitants of 
the former are Portuguese; those of the latter natives. Between the town and the fort is an extensive and 
open place; on one side is a pleasant garden belonging to the Chief, who has likewise a small one ad- 
joining his house. There is an excellent ride through the'wood, much fre(|ttebted by the iCuro|)ean residents. 

In 1781 Tellicherry was for a long period blockaded by Ilyder Ally's forces; the works with which 
they blocked up the place, were covered by a fortified camp at a moderate distance. In January, 1782, a 
considerable reinforcement arrived from Bombay, under the command of Major Abingdon, who imme- 
diately formed a plan for relieving the town, and concerted his measures so well, that he had surprised, 
attacked, and carried the enemy's several forts before day on the morning of the 8th of January, and 

Tt 
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])ursued his success with such celerity, that he stormed their fortified comp as soon as it was light, and 
completely routed their forces. Several hundreds of the enemy were killed, and near 1,500 taken prisoners. 
The spoil was very considerable, consisting of a numerous artillery, with a large quantity of military stores 
and a number of elephants, which were found in the forts and redoubts. By this success the communi- 
cation with the country was opened, and the coast for several miles on either side of Tellicherry, was 
antirely cleared of the enemy. 


COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 


Coins.— The coins current here are pagodas, rupees, fanams, pice, and tars. There are two kinds of 
fanams; the one is a small gold coin, with a considerable alloy of silver and copper; the other a silver coin ; 
the pice and tar are copper, coined in England. 


2 tars 
10 pice 
5 fanams. 



1 pice. 

1 fanam. 

1 Bombay rupee. 


The following are the rates at which gold coins commonly pass current at Tellicherry." 


Porto Novo pagodas 3| rupees. 

Star pagodas — 3| ditto. 

Sultany ditto 4 U 5U 

but to pay for goods, 430 rupees per 100 pagodas 


Venetians, 5 rupees each ; but if paid to merchants, 
h20 rupees per 100 Venetians. 

SUi'Ht gold mohur*,.^,, 15 rupees each 

Bombay ditto**^ 16 ditto. 


In selling goods, all bargains should be made for Bombay rupees, or you will lose considerably by the 
coins you are obliged to take here, more particularly the Venetians, which seldom fetch more than four 
rupees each at Bombay, and upon pagodas the loss is from a quarter to half a rupee each. 

Accounts arc kept in rupees, quarters, and reas, the same as at Bombay. 

Weights. — The commercial weights are pollams, maunds, and candies, thus divided: 20 pollam* 
make 1 maund, and 20 maunds 1 candy, which is reckoned equal to 600 lbs. avoirdupois; but the maund 
does not exeeed 281 lbs. which makes the candy only 570 lbs. 

Measures. — The long measures are the covid, and the guz ; the former 18 inches, and the latter 28 
inches. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

A considerable inland and foreign trade is carried on here. Most of the ships from China bound to 
Bombay and Goa, touch here, and dispose of part of their cargoes, which is mostly resold to the inhabi- 
tants of the interior, who make their returns in the produce of the country, such as ginger, pepper, cocoa 
nuts, coir, and cotton cloth, which is very good and cheap; they have a particular kind of towels, 
esteemed the best in India, Here are several Portuguese merchants, likewise a few Persees. Many 
of the natives are men of considerable property, more particularly Mousa, who is considered the richest 
man on the Malabar Coast. 

There are several shops for European goods. The articles suitable to the consumption of the place, 
are such as are enumerated at Cannanore, being chiefly for the use of the military and Europeans stationed 
in the province; but the quantity requmed is not to any considerable extent. 

The commerce carried on between the Britisli Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay with the 
Coast of Malabar is considerable. At Bengal, the trade of the whole western side of India is classed under 
the head of the Coast of Malabar ; at Madras, the Province of Malabar ia kept separate ; and at Bombay it 
is classed with that of Canora. 
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COMMERCE OF THE COAST OP MALABAR WITH BENGAL. 

The following is an account of the merchandise an^ treasure imported into the Coast of Malabar fmni 
Bengal, in the years 1S02 to 1800 inclusive; likewise of tlie merchandise and treasure exportetl from the 
Coast of Malabar to Bengal during the same period, together with a list of the articles ot wliicli tlie un- 
ports and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO THE CO.\ST OF MALABAR. EXPORTS FROM THE COAST OF MALABAR. 


Yean. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. j 


Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees, j 

Years. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

33,50,690 

— 

33,50,690 

1802 

8,71,026 

8,400 

8,79,426 

1803 

31,87,854 


31,87,854 

1803 

4,49,245 

78,790 

6,28,035 

1804 

57,93,196 



57,93,196 

1804 

3,53,594 


3,53,694 

1805 

53,60,781 

— 

53,60,781 

1805 

1,79,413 


1,79,413 

1806 

50,18,260 

— 

50,18,260 1 

1806 

1,38,452 

1,66,266 

3,04,718 

^otaL 

^7,10,781 


227,10,781 1 

TStaT 

19,91,7^ 




Articles of Import in 1805. 


Piece-goods-^^w^^^^vwv 

Sicca Rupees 13,65,093 
— — ^ 1 ,01 ,422 


^ 493 

Raw silk ^ 

16,36,652 

Grnin ^ 

, , . , , , 3 ^ qqo 

Bengal 

1 133 

Opium 

— — — ^ 1.5,51.^ 

Saltpetre 

Ginger 

Canvas and gunnies 

Long pepper and rooL^.^- 

3,900 

42,176 

72,165 

, 38,696 

Hemp, flax, and twine— 

Viirmpric 

— 12,384 

10. <409 

Seeds -l.h 22 457 

Carriages — — 27,’o00 

Stick, and shell lack— v— 6,567 
Sundries v—. 41,273 

Imports re-exported, viz, 

T.imiftrs ^ Ort Qnti 




Qn:/.oa 11 not 

W ooUens—— 

— — . 1*280 


Sundries 


46,2.33 


Exports in 1805*,»^«.v-»»Sicca Rupees 53,60,781 


Articles of Export in 1805. 


Horses-^— 

.—...Sicca Rupees 44,800 
— — — — » 19,780 


—V — — . 11,976 


— — 9,350 


— — 7^71 3 


2[915 


4j545 

Coir and coir cables—. 
Coral———— 

15,214 

— — 17,188 

Piece-goods— 

.xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 721 

Eiquors 

— xxxxvxxxxxxxxxuxxx 5,900 

Timber 

6,040 

Sundrie3«>v»««*>«>— V— 

— — 33,272 


Exports in 1805^* 


►^Sicca Rupees 1,79,413 


Value of merchandise imported into the Coast of Malabar from Bengal, in the years 

1802 to 1806 inclusive — Sicca Rupees 227,10,781 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 19,91,730 


Imports exceed the exports 207,19,051 

Treasure exjmrted from the Coast of Malabar during the above 2,53,456 

Balance against the Coast of Malabar^..,.^.^. Rupees 209,72,507 
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COMMERCE OP THE COAST OF MALABAR WITH MADRAS. 

The following is a statement of the merchapdise and treasure imported into the Coast of Malabar from 
Madras, in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported from 
the Coast of Malabar to Madras during the same period, together with a list of the articles of which the 
imports and exports consisted in 1805. 

IMPORTS INTO THE COAST OF MALABAR. EXPORTS FROM THE COAST OF MALABAR. 


Yean. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Years. 

Merchandise 

Treasure. 

TotaL 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees, 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

3,33,664 

2,75,669 

5,21,705 

4,06,046 

5,12,375 

1,83,969 

38,726 

27,954 

84,432 

3,33,684 

4,59,638 

5,60,431 

4,34,000 

5,96,807 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 
'Total. 

4,75,791 
1,52,924 
3,95,744 1 
3,95,588 
5,28,803 
19,48,850 

59,243 

2,08,066 

1,61,474 

2,63,905 

6,92,688 

4,75,791 

2,12,167 

6,03,810 

5,57,062 

7,92,708 


20,49,479 

3,35,081 t 23,84,560 

■"§§741,538^ 


Articles of Import in 1805. ArticUs of Export in 1805. 



Beetle nut Sicca Rupees 1,15,616 

TJrVgS X 12 176 

Bengal Rum 1,03,3^ 

xt-n-,xnxixxi,-ni.mxix-,xn-nilx.i-,XLXXxnnnx 33i896 

Cotton 4,819 

n;i. , - 4,665 


Spices % X X XXX XXX X xxxxx XX 16 852 

Drugs hits 

^ XLXLXXX U X 1 162 

1,889 


Sandal wood 2,044 


3,779 

Tobacco 2,404 

1 ,090 

Cordamums 37,721 

Sugar 2,285 

Liquors 9,550 

Grain 12,787 

Nava] sfnrpa . ^ 6 721 

Sundries 30,622 

TnhArm __ , . . 9± 1 )iL4. 

Imports re-exportedj viz. 

Liquors 57,051 

AWkTcevw %<% v»-w» mi*TyliI*9 

5,147 

Sundries uxxxxxxxtxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx.x. <itx..xLXL 47 614 

Spices 343 

TreflsurexxxxxxxxxxxLLLLLxxxxxxxxx.n 1 xmL|n.-L. 1,61,474 

Woollens 293 

Sundries 28,872 

Treasurevv..««v»««*«....^«««v»v«..««»^ 27,954 

Imports in 1805.m,««*^««»« Sicca Rupees 4,34,0(X) 

Exports in ISOSv.*... Sicca Rupees 5,57,068 


Value of merchandise imported into the Coast of Malabar from Madras, in 

the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive Rupees 20,49,479 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto 19,48,850 

1,00,629 

3,35,081 
6,92,688 

3,57,607 

Balance against the Coast of Malabar Rupees 4,58,236 


Imports exceed the exports , 

Treasure imported into Malabar during the same period*^ 
Ditto exported from diti 
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IMPORT AND EXPORT DUTIES. 

The customs are farmed by a Peraee merchant resident at TelUcherry, and vary according to the 
articles bought and sold ; it is therefore beat to make your agreement to be exempt from all duties, which 
may readily be done with the merchants. 


PROVISIONS AjTO REFRESHMENTS. 

Bullocks and water are supplied by the Master Attendant, the former at 12 rupees each, and tl»e 
latter at 1 rupee per butt, to which is added an office charge of 12 per cent. Rice and paddy are very 
dear; gram is to be had at 14 to 15 rupees per candy; poultry is indifferent, and yams and other 
vegetables scarce and dear. 

It is difficult to procure plank or mats for dunnaging tho hold, and stowing the pepper here; they 
should therefore be brought from Bombay, or sent, for to Cochin. 


MAHE. 


This settlement is the only one ever possessed Itylthe French on the western side of the Peninsura. 
It is about 5 miles to the southward of Tellicherry, on the banks of a small river, in latitude 1 1® 40 North 
the river has a bar, but is navigable by boats for a considerable way inland. The French settled liere 
about 1722; it was taken by the English in 1761, at which time it was strongly fortified, having 31 g 
pieces of cannon mounted. Previous to Us evacuation, it was completely dismantled; and the fortifications 
having never been restored, are now in a very ruinous state. It was again taken in 1793, and has remained 
in our possession ever since. The commercial resident has been removed to this place, to the great 
injury of Tellicherry, although the situation is preferable for commerce. 

When in the hands of the French, a great part of the pepper came here; but since its capture, the 
whole has fallen into the hands of the Company. The under-mentioned are the quantities exported from 
their warehouses in the following years. 


1782 ™™,,, 

Candies. 

V. 80 

mds. 

13 

14 

1783 


1784„™^,,, 

2 1 S-"* 

10 

7 

1785 „ 

„ 28 

1780 

,,wv.^™,„ Gl5 

1 

1789 

937 

19 

9 

5 

1790,™™,,, 

1 1 48 

1791 

2 1 07 

1792 

™™,™ 2001 

15 


lbs. 

7 
19 

8 

4 

5 
8 
1 
5 
7 


Caadle*. ndi. Ibi. 

1 793 2499 6 10 

1794,™ 2400 0 0 

1795™„„™„ 1914 U 23 

none 

1797 of crop of 179G™ 4135 4 23 

1797 2070 18 7 

1798,™™™™™ 4778 9 1 

1799- ™ 1135 C ) 1 

1800 — « — 1145 3 10 


CALICUT 


Is situated in latitude 11® 15' North, and longitude 76® 6' East. The town is close to the shore, making a 
handsome appearance from the sea, but is far from being so in reality. The streets are narrow and dirty, 
nor are there are any handsome buildings to attract the eyes of a stranger. It is well peopled, and has 
a considerable trade with the inhabitants of the coast to the northward. A short distance to the northward 
of Calicut is a river, which is navigable by boats for more than 100 miles from the coast. 

Large ships anchorin 5 or 6 fathoms, with the flagstaff bearing E by N. off the shore two or three miles. 
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Calicut is celebrated as being the first land in India which the Portuguese saw; it was discovered hy 
De Gama May 18, 1498, and was at that time the greatest emporium of all India, the commerce of the 
Arabs with this port being prodigious. At the arrival of the Portuguese, it was governed by a monarch 
called the Samorin, who had all the other Princes of Malabar as tributaries. De Gaiua was at first well 
received ; but the jealousy of the Arabs prevented his friendship with the Samorin being of any duration. 
The Portuguese never could make themselves masters of the place; tut in 1503 Albuquerque prevailed on 
the reigning Prince to permit him to build a fort not far from the city. This gave him the command of the 
trade, notwithstanding the city continued under its ancient rulers, who very frequently were engaged 
in wars with their European neighbours. On the arrival of the Dutch on this coast, tliey assisted the 
Samorin in expelling the Portuguese from his territories, from which period most of the European nations 
have retained factories here, for the convenience of commerce. 

Hyder Ally having advanced towards Calicut, it was voluntarily surrendered to him by the Samorin, 
who restored him to his dominions, on condition of i»aying a small tribute. In 1782 it was taken by the 
English, the enemy expelled the country, and the Samorin restored to his possessions. 

The town was alterwards taken by Tippoo, the place destroyed, and the inhabitants removed to 
Bey pour; but when tlie English conquered the province, the natives returned, and rebuilt the town, which 
at present contains upwards of 5000 houses, mostly mean buildings. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Goins.-— The principal coins in circulation are tars, fanams, and rupees ; but accounts are kept in 
rupees, quarters, and reas, as at Bombay. 

16 tars or vis C 1 fanam 

6 fanams f 11 rupee. 

31 rupees Vmake/ 1 star pagoda. 

3| rupees I II port Novo pagoda. 

10 rupees J 1 Bombay gold mohur. 

Wkiohts.— 100 pools make I maund of 30Ibs., and 20 maunds 1 candy of 6001bs. avoirdupois. 

Long Measure.—I covid is 18 inches, and 1 guz i^ 28rV inches. Timber is sometimes measured at 
Calicut by the covid and borel ; 12 borels (when tlie timber is sawed, and 24 when unsawed) are 1 covid. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Vessels from the Red Sea, and Arabia, the northern ports frequent this place for timber and plank, 
bringing with them the commodities of their respective countries. Very little European goods are sold, 
except a few necessaries for the use of the military stationed here. 

Timber and plank are the principal articles of export ; but the under-mentioned are sometimes 
procurable here, viz, 

Cardamums. Cowries. Ginger. Sandal wood. 

Coculus indicus. Columbo root. Pepper. Turmeric. 

Cassia. Coir cordage. Rice. Tamarinds. 

Cutch. Cocoa nuts. Sharks’ fins. Wax. 

Some piece-goods are manufactured in the neighbourhood, rimilar to the Madras long cloth; they 
arc of six calls fineness, that is to say, contain in the warp 744 threads, and the pieces are 72 covids long. 
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by 2\ in width. The prices vary from 30 to 35 gold fanams, according to the quality. Very few are 
made of a superior kind. They are sometimes bleached, and sent to Europe. 

The duties on exports are rated ad valorem ; it is therefore advisable, in making bargains at Calicut, to 
agree at a certain price deliverable on board. 

PRICES OF DRUGS AND SPICES IN CALICUT IN 1520. 

The following list of commodities, and their prices, is extracted from a Portuguese author who visited 
Calicut at the above period, which will serve to shew the nature of the trade then carried on. 

Lac of Martaban, if it be the best, is worth the frazil, which is 221bs. 602. of 
Portugal, after 16oz. to the lb. which is about 401bs. weight of the 
subtele of Venice, is in value 18 fanams, which are 18 marcels of silver, 
for 1 fanam is about 1 marcel of silver. 

Lac of the country ^ frazil 12 fanama 

Borax, that is good and in great v**....v^.^ditto 30 to 50 

Camphire, that is gross in 70 to 80 


Camphire, that is gross in 70 to 80 

Ditto for the children to eat metigal 3 

Aguala wood per frazil 300 to 400 

Lignum aloes, black, heavy, and fine>.^^ lOOO 

Musk, the best is worth an ounce 36 

Benjamin, the best — - 

Tamarinds, new^^^.^^.^ 4 

Calamus Aromaticus ^ 12 

Indigo to dye silk true and good.^>.^^>^^^^ 30 

Myrrh.^ — 18 to 20 

Frankincense, good and in grains 15 

Ditto in paste of the basest sort 3 

Ambergris that is good ^...per metigal 2 to 3 

Myrabolans in conserve of sugar frazil 16 to 25 

Cassia, fresh and good — ^ — ^^^^^^.^ditto 1 to 2 

Red Sanders 5 to 6 

White Sanders and citron which grow on Timor . tto 40 to 60 

Spikenard, fresh and good*..^ 30 to 40 

Nutmegs which come from Banda, where the bahar is worth from 8 to 10 
fanams, which import Gibs, weight to the Marchetto, are worth in 
CaHcut frazil 10 to 12 

Mace from Banda d i tto 25 to 30 

Worm-seed of the best kind, called 8emenzana%>%%v»wv.^»%..v>>,^v.%.,%v^.>%vulitto 18 

Cardamoms in grains 20 

Rhubarb, that which comes from China by way of Malacca *^.— %«^***.,*«* 40 to 50 

Opium, which is brought from Aden, where it is made, to Callcut«»per frazil 280 to 320 
Ditto of another sort made in Cambay 200 to 250 


*..^v«wditto 4 

^v*v^v..»..ditto 12 

30 

18 to 20 

v«...ditto 15 
«««v-.w...ditto 3 

.per metigal 2 to 3 
^per frazil 16 to 25 
..««..vv.,v^ditto 1 to 2 

«^«^..»ditto 5 to 6 

««w.v»««dittn 40 to 60 
««ww,^itto 30 to 40 


«-aitto 25 to 30 
wulitto 13 
«wiitto 18 
.^^ditto 1 
.«,.ditto 18 
.wlitto 20 

40 to 50 
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BEYPOUR—TEAK. 


BEVPOUR 

Is situated in latitude 11° 10 North, and longitude 76 "^ 61 ' East, about two leagues to the southward 
of Calicut. It is a small town, containing 1 20 houses of all casts, and has hardly any trade. The situa- 
tion is beautiful, on the north side of a river, a short dbtance from the sea. Within the river has deep 
water, but like all those on the coast, has a bar at its mouth: at favourable seasons vessels drawing four* 
teen feet, may be floated over the bar by means of casks. 

Beypour was fixed upon by Tippoo as his principal depot of naval stores and materials for ship-build- 
ing. He had commenced building a town agreeably to the European manner; the regular streets crossing 
each other at right angles bespoke neatness and uniformity. The Durbar, or Government-House, was about 
half finished, and when completed, would have formed a square of no inconsiderable extent. The fort was 
erected on a rising ground, nearly three-quarters of a mile above the town, between it and the sea, and 
above If mile from the entrance of the river. This new emporium he called Ferrockabad, or the 
Happy Place. 


TEAK. 


This tree is a native of the forests in Malabar, Coromandel, Pegu, Java, Sumatra, and many other 
parts of the East; it grows to an immense size, sometimes 50 feet long, and 20 inches in diameter. For 
shi|)-building the teak is reckoned superior to any other sort of wood, in or out of water. 

The wootl of this tree has by long experience been found to be the most useful timber in Asia. It is 
easily worked, and at the same time strong and durable. That produced on the Coast of Malabar is the 
most esteemed; next, that on the Coromandel Coast, near the banks of the Godavery; then that 
of Pegu, The largest quantities arc produced in the latter place: the rivers there enable the natives to 
bring it to the seaports from the interior of the country at a very cheap rate ; the prices are therefore 
lower than in any other part of India. 

In the year 1 709, 10,000 teak trees were brought down Beypour River. This was the produce of several 
years ; but it is estimated that from 2 to .3000 tree.s may be annually procured. 

Teak timber of an ordinary quality for ship-building, sells at 9 or 10 rupees a candy, which measures 
101 English cubical feet; the foot therefore costs from Is. fid. to 28. Choice timber sells as high as 16 
rupees a candy, or Is. lOd. a cubical foot. 

Bombay is generally supplied with teak plank from this part of the coast ; the Company usually 
contract for what they require, and the Resident at Cochin frequently has the contract. The following are 
the prices at which the Bombay Government was supplied in 1800. 


Ist sort, 40 to 50 feet long 14. to 16 inches square. 14 to 16 rupees per candy, 

2d ditto, 36 to 40 ditto^.«.^w,».,v, 12 to 14 ditto.^,^-^ to 12 ditto. 

3d ditto, 22 to 35 ditto*»«.^v%v* 12 to 14 9 to 10 ditto. 

Plank from 1 to 5 borels thick rupees per 100 gux. 

The above timber was of Cic first quality, and the plank of the usual length, and free from rents. 

In purchasing plank, it is better to agree for it in gu* and borels, in preference to feet and inches, 
from the great difficulty of converting English measure into candies, on account of the fractions, which 
occasion much dispute between the measurws. If the dimensions are agreed upon in guz and borels, 
the above timber will stand thus: 


1st sort to 19 guz long, and 12 to 14 borels square. 

2d ditto 14 to 17 ditto 10 to 12 ditto. 

3d ditto 9 to 14 ditto 10 to 12 ditto. 
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Notwithstanding the Coast of Malabar may be considered the storehouse for Bombay, yet the 
demand for teak timber has so much Increased, that within these three or four years past, large quau* 
titles have been imported from Bangoon> the principal seaport of Pegu. 

PANIANI, 

Or Panyany River, is in latitude 10® 39' North, and longitude 76® 13 East, and navigable only by 
small craft, the water being shoal. The town is scattered over a sandy plain on the south side of the 
river, and contains about 500 houses belonging to the traders, with above 40 mosques, and upwards of 
1000 huts in|iabited by the lower orders of people. It is very irregularly built, but many of the houses 
are two stories high, and appear to be very comfortable dwellings; they are built of stone, and thatched 
with cocoa nut leaves. The huts are inhabited by boatmen and fishermen, who were formerly Mucuas, a 
low cast of Hindoos, but now they have all embraced the faith of Mahomet. All the mos(pies are thatched, 
and their principal entrance is at the east end, where the roof terminates abruptly in fanciful mouldingt 
and carved worlc, that by the natives are considered ornamental. The Ffench and English had formerly 
factories, which were removed about 1670. 

Near this place there is a remarkable gap in the mountains, called the Ghauts, through which the 
N. E. monsoon blows in general stronger than on any other part of tiie coast. 

IMPORTS ANi> EXPORTS. 

About fifty years ago the merchants of this place were very rich, and possessed vessels that traded to> 
Surat, Mocha, Madras, and Bengal ; but the oppression of Tippoo reduced them to great poverty, and 
most of them are now under the necessity of acting as agents to Mousa, a rich Mussulman merchant of 
Tellicherry. They have, however, many trading boats called patamars, which on an overage carry 50,000 
cocoa nuts, or 1,000 mudies of rice, equal to 500 Bengal bogs of 2 mounds each ; these frequent Tellicherry 
f nd Calicut for supplies of such European and Bengal goods as are in request on this part of the const. 

Paniani is also frequented by vessels from different places on the coast ; those from Bombay bring 
wheat, fenugreek, several kinds of pulse, jaggery, and salt, and take in return leak wood and cocoa nuts* 

From Radjapour, a town in the Mahratta country, vessels bring the same kinds of grain that ard^ 
brought from Bombay, and also sugar cane, jaggery, and cutch, and take away the same returns. 

From Gheriah are brought much jaggery and cutch, and cocoa nuts are taken in return. 

Much rice is exported from hence to the northern parts of the province, but there is no trade carried 
on with the Maldives. 

From Cochin are imported canoes, spices, sugar, wheat, mustard seed, &c. The returns are iron 
smelted in the interior, and rice, both rough and freed from the husk. 

From Anjengo are brought piece-goods manufactured there, cocoa nuts, and coir cordage. 

CHITWA 

Is in latitude 10® 23 North, and longitude 76® 20 ' East, about six miles S.S.E. from Paniani The 
village stands on the north side of a river ; it is small, and a place of but little trade. Ships anchor off tliia 
place in six fathoms abreast the river, which is wide, but will only admit boats or small vessels. The 
Dutch had formerly a fort here, from which they were driven by Ifyder, about 1776. 

CRANGANORE, 

Or Aycotta River, is about three miles to the southward of Chitwa; it has a bar at its entrance, whh 
live or six feet water on it, and 14 or 16 feet inside. The town is about three miles from the sea. It was 
visited by the Portuguese soon after their arrival in India, who were kindly received. In return they captured 
ship laden with spices bound from Calicut to Cranganore. The inhabitants were preparing to revenge 

Uu 
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COCHIN. 


themselves, when a Portuguese fleet, under Soarez^Janiled a body of men, and assisted by the King of Cochin, 
attacked their army, gained a victory, pursued the fugitives into the town, and set it on fire. This hap- 
pened in 1504. The Portuguese built a strong fort near the spot, and a new city was erected, of which 
they retained possession till 1660, when the Dutch, under Commodore Goens, made themselves masters of it 
without meeting the least resistance, and yielded it to the Samorin, to whom it formerly belonged ; but oo 
his breaking his word with them, they retook and fortified it. 

Cranganore was first visited by the English in 1615, under Keeling, who obtained liberty of trade, 
and permission to settle a factoiy ; and it was agreed by a treaty with the Samorin, dated March 10, 1615, 
that the English and the Samorin should join their forces, and expel the Portuguese from Cochin, which 
when conquered, should be ceded to the English; but it does not appear that any attempts were made for the 
purpose. On the Dutch obtaining possession of Cranganore, the English were expelled, and the natives 
of the coast prohibited from trading with any foreign nation, without permission of the Dutch. 

This place is remarkable for having been the residence of a republic of Jews, part of the tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, who had been carried into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, nlio sent numbers of them to this distant 
place. Their history states that they amounted to 20,000, and that they were three years in travelling to 
this place, from the time of theii* setting out from Babylon. When they arrived, they were treated kindly 
by the natives, and allowed every indulgence. In process of time they increased in numbers, and grew so 
wealthy as to purchase the little kingdom of Cranganore. At present they are few in number, and very poor. 

Cranganore, and a fort on tlie opposite side of the river, named Aycotta, gave rise to the important 
war of the Mysore. They had been taken by the Dutch from the Portuguese about 1660. Hyder, seeing 
the convenicncy of Cranganore to his kingdom, in 1780 seized and garrisoned it. In the ensuing war, the 
Dutch repossessed themselves of it. In 1789 Tippoo determined to make himself master of it, and raised 
a great aimy, which so alarmed the Dutch, that they resolved to dispose of the two forts to the Rajah of 
Travancore, an ally of the English, in order to divert the storm from themselves. Tippoo marched with 
his whole forces, and attacked the lines of Travancore. The bottle between his army and that of the Rajah, 
the latter in defence of Cranganore, on May 1, 1790, was the signal of the general war, on which com- 
menced the first campaign in June following. This glorious war was concluded by tlie partition treaty, 
which put us in possession of the whole coast for an of 1?0 miles^ 

COCHIN 

Is situated in latitude 9° 57 North, and longitude 76° 29 East, and stands on the south side of the 
entrance of the most considerable river on the Coast of Malabar, but, like the other rivers, has a bar, winch 
is navigable by ships drawing 14 or 15 feet water. The channel is on the northern shore. There is at times a 
surf on the bar ; strangers ought therefore to be careful in running for the river in their boats, as accidents 
have happened to persons unacquainted, crossing the bar late in the evening. The common anchorage is in 
five to six fathoms, with the flagstaff’ bearing E. N. E. about three miles off’ shore. 

Cocliin was the capital of the Dutch possessions oa the western side of India, the seat of government, 
and to which all other places were subordinate. 

The present town is small, being about a mile, or little more in circuit; its size has been reduced by 
the Dutch, in order to make it more/d^ensible with a small garrison, and it is now completely fortified. 
When the Dutch first took it from the Portuguese, it was a large city, the remains of which are now a 
town, about a mile and a hall distant from Cochin, called Mutton Cherry; the intermediate space 
is waste ground, excepting a broad and deep ditch, which forms a semicircle, extending from the river 
to the sea, over which is a drawbridge. As the town is close to the sea on one side, and the other side is 
£01 tlie banks of the south entrance of the river, it is thus by art made a very strong island. There is not 
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water sufficient for large ships to come near enough on the seaside to batter the n ails, or even for a frigate 
to enter the harbour, as a bar is thrown up about a mile from the shore, which makes it very dangerous 
even for boats going from, or coming to shore at improper times. The entrance of the river is narrow for 
some little space above the town, when it widens by degrees, and becomes large and spacious. 

There are in this town one large and two smaller squares. At the end of the former, next the sea, U 
the Governor’s house, and at the other end is tlie main guard-liouse. The Governor’s is a noble edifice, 
with at" long and spacious terrace fronting the sea; ami the guard-house is likewise a handsome build- 
ing, with barracks for 300 soldiers on the ground floor, and a shaded walk in front, witli arches, over 
which are convenient lodging-rooms for officers. Hound the walls of the squares are planted ti'ees, which 
not only afford a cool walk, but a convenient place for exercising the military in garrison. Here is a large 
well-built and airy church. 

Tlie streets are all straight ; the houses regularly and handsomely built of brick, and kept in excellent 
order. The channels for the water are on each side the street, narrow and deep; the sides and bottom are 
covered with red tiles, each about fourteen inches square, and thick in proportion. The whole town is 
covered with small gravel; the streets and squares are raised in the middle, and slope gently to the 
channels, so that even in the rainy season the streets are clean and neat. 

The ramparts, which extend round the town, are very high and strong, and besides having guns 

planted on them, are strengthened by three bastions on the land side. Here are only two gates, one 

about the middle of that side facing the river, (where there is a handsome wliarf the whole length of 
the town), and the other on the land-side facing the drawbridge leading to Mutton Cherry. In the 
daytime the place seems to be well inhabited. The natives who occupy shops, come in from Mutton 
Cherry, but must all depart before sunset, when the gates are shut, and the keys carried to the Go- 
vernor; and none but the garrison and inhabitants are suffered to remain within the walls, except 
passengers by sea, who must take their lodging at the tavern, the only one in the town. 

On the north side of the entrance of the river is a spacious handsome green lawn, of more tlian 
a mile in breadth, which reaches along the hanks of the river, o])posite to and above the town; as 

the river is there very narrow, it serves as th** town ditch. This beautiful lawn forms an esplanade^ 

which is terminated by a tliick anrl wpU-grown wood of cocoa nut and oilier trees. 

Cochin was one of the first places visited !»y the Portuguese after their ai'rival at Calicut. It 
was at that time governed by a Prince who had boon tributary to the Samorin, and wlio shewed every 
act of friendship to the Admiral Capral, and his companions. The Prince continued faithful to his new 
allies, and assisted them with a considerable army against the Samorin. At length Fortune deciding against 
him, the Samorin burnt his capital, and made himself master of his dominions ; but the Portuguese in 
1503 expelled him, and reinstated the reigning Prince. The important service thus rendered tho 
Prince, led the way to the foundation of their eastern empire ; they solicited permission to erect a place of 
strength, for the better protection of the Portuguese merchants and factors, which the Prince, grateful fop 
Ihe favours he had received, readily granted. Accordingly a fortress was expeditiously erected on an 
eminence which commanded the town of Cochin; a church and other public buildings were also built; 
officers were appointed to fill the different civil and military stations, and priests were chosen to perfomt 
the public duties of religion ; and thus the first establishment of the Portuguese in India was regularly 
formed. Cochin became under its new masters a place of great commerce till the year 1600, fatal to 
the Portuguese power in this part of India. It was attacked by the Dutch under Commodore Goens. 
The garrison made a most gallant defence, nor was it taken till after great loss on both sides. The 
Dutch made it the capital of their settlements on the western side of India ; but it was taken from them 
by the English at the commencement of tlie war, and continues in their possession. 

Vu2 
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COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Coins.— Accounts are kept in rupees of 16 annas; these are considered of equal value to the Boi^bay 
rupees. Accounts are also kept in fanams, 20 of which are reckoned equal to a rupee. 

Most Indian and other coins pass current here : Venetian sequins for 72 fanams; Dutch ducatoons 50 ; 

Spanish dollars 40 ; Dutch rix-dollars 82 ; and Negapatam pagodas 64 fanams. 

Weights.— Gold and silver are weighed by the sicca weight: 1 sicca is equal to 31 fanams ; 72 flinams. 
are equal to 8 pagodas, or 1 dollar weight ; and 93 fanams are the weight of 10 sequins, or 3 sicca weight. 

The great weights are the maund, which is 271bs. 2ioz. avoirdupois, and the candy of 20 maunds,r 
or 5431bs. 8oz. avoirdupois. 

The Cochin candy is equal to 7 Bengal factory maunds, 1 1 seers, 2 J cliittacks. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The principal part of the commerce carried on at Cochin, is in the hands of Jew merchants, several 
of whom are very rich. The port is frequented by ships bound from Bengal to Bombay and other places 
to the northward, as well as the Portuguese ships from China, bound to Goa; and a considerable trade 
is carried on by the natives of India and Arabia. Here are sometimes 50 vessels from Surat, Bombay, 
Goa, Mangalore, Tellicherry, Onore, Calicut, and other places of less note on the coast, besides a 
number of Arabs from Mocha, Judda, and Muscat. By the vessels from Muscat, and places in the 
Red Sea, are imported the under-mentioned articles: 


Almonds. 

Brimstone. 

Gum Arabic. 

Rose water. 

Aloes. 1 

Cummin seed. 

Pearls. 

Sharks’-fins, 

Assafoetida. 

, Dates. 

Rose maloes. 

i Salt. 

By vessels from Bombay and the different porta to the northward arc imported: 

Arrack. 

Cummin seed. 

Medicines. 

Saffron. 

Cloths of sorts. 

Grain. 

Opium. 

Shawls. 

Cotton. 

Ghco. 

Quicksilver. 

Steel. 

Castor oil. 

Iron. 

Red lead. 

Tobacco. 

Copper. 

Lead. 

Rice. 

Wheat. 


Since the capture of the settlement by the English, considerable quantities of European articles for 
the use of the military and inhabitants are imported, such as are enumerated at Cananore. 

Erom China and places to the eastward the under-mentioned articles are imported : 


Alum. 

Cloves. 

Damraer. 

Silks. 

Benjamin. 

China root. 

Mace. 

Sago. 

Camphire. 

China-ware. 

Nutmegs. 

Teas. 

Cinnamon.* 

Cinnabar. 

Sugar candy. 

Tutenague. 

The principal articles of export are the following, mostly produced on the coast: 

Cocoa nuts. 

Cowries. 

Fish maws. 

Tamarinds, 

Cassia. 

Coculus indicus. 

Ginger. 

Turmeric. 

Cardomums. 

Columbo root. 

Pepper. 

Teak wood. 

Coir. 

Elephants' teeth. 

Sandal wood. 

Wax. 


Vessels which do not draw more than 14 feet water, load and unload at Mutton Cherry. 
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PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

Plenty of good provisions may be had, particularly all kinds of poultry. It is usual for ships pro- 
ceeding on their voyage to and from Bombay and Surat, to touch at this place, to take in a stock of 
fresh provisions, all of which are very reasonable when compared with the prices paid at the settlements 
belonging to the English on this side of India. 

Geese, large and good 6 Rupees a pair. 

Turkeys, common size 3 ditto. 

Ditto, if picked and 4 ditto. 

Ducks which are middling 3 Rupees per dozen 

Fowls are in general small. Bullocks are procured from Chitwa, but are small, at about 8 rupees 
each. Good yams and otlier vegetables are to be procured, with various kinds of fruit. 

ALIPEE 

Is situated in latitude 42' North, near %river, which has a communication wdth that of Quilon, 
and runs nearly parallel with the coast ; the banks are woody, and the lands well cultivated. The town 
of Alipee is of considerable size, and very populous, having many good houses; it belongs to the Hnjah 
of Travancore, whose flag is generally kept flying: there are a few guns on the beach, but no regular forti- 
fications. There is a kind of a tavern kept by a Portuguese, but the accommodations are dirty and bad. 

There are a number of merchant* settled here, some of whom act as agents for the houses at Bombay. 
A few drugs arc to be procured here, such as coculus indicus, cardamums, zedoory, cassia, and coffee. 
Elephants’ teeth are likew ise to be met with occasionally ; pepper, grain, and timber form the priucipat 
articles of trade, but the pepper is reserved for the Rajah to supply the Company, and their ships 
occasionally stop here to receive it on board. Small coasting vessels are sometimes built here. 

rORCA 

Is situated in latitude 9° 30' North, and longitude 70° 34' East, about 9 leagues S. by E. from 
Cochin. It is a small town, consisting of low houses covered with cadjan leaves ; there is one house 
with white walls larger than the others, by which this place may be distinguished. The anchorage is in 
5 or 6 fathoms, the white house bearing N. E. by E. distance off shore I j to 2 miles. 

Porca was taken by the Portuguese about 1627, who ejected a factory here, of which they retained 
possession till about 1600, when they were driven out by the Dutch. The English likewise had a factory 
for procuring pepper; but were compelled to abandon it on the Dutch obtaining the ascendency on this 
part of the coast. 

There are several villages on the coast between Cochin and Quilon, which are only frequented by the 
small coasting vessels, for coir, timber for ship-building, and pepper. 

QUILON. 

The fort of Quilon is situated on a point of land. In latitude 8° 51' North, and longitude 76° 4-8' 
East, about 3 miles to the southward of Iviker river, which is a wide inlet leading to several rivers, one 
of them comniunicating with Ali|iee and Cochin, navigable only by flat-bottomed boats. The Company 
have warehouses at Qeilon for pepper, and their ships call here to receive it on board. 

The Portugue.'.e si-ltled here soon after their arrival on the Malabar Coast. At that period the build- 
ings were very splendid, and the fortifications numerous, and strong. It was taken from Uiem by the 
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Dutch in 1662, who reduced it to a naiTowcr compass. It was formerly a place of considerable trade, but 
of late years it has fallen to decay, and the fortifications are now in ruins. Tliere are many houses scattered 
about the point, and to the soutliward, near the pepper warehouses, is a Portuguese church. 

ANJENGO 

Is situated in latitude 8° 39' North, and longitude 77^ East, about 20 miles to the southward of 
Quilon. It is the most southerly possession belonging to the Company on the IMalabar Coast. The fort 
is regular, having two bastions joined by a curtain, all of them mounted with cannon, as is likewise a 
platform towards the sea. On the land side it is secured by a broad and deep river, whicli, after w inding 
found the greatest part of the fort, empties itself into the sea a little to the southward. This river would 
be useful, but it has a bar navigable only for small vessels. The Chief, and tlie Company’s servants reside 
within the fort; and as there is no tavern or place of accommodation for visiters, the Chief generally 
entertains them during their stay in the roads. There are a few small houses and huts in the vicinity of the 
fort, but nothing that deserves tlie name of a town. Sliips generally anchor with the flagstaff bearing 
E. N. E. in 11 or 12 fathoms, about 2 miles from the shore. The principal intention of this settlement is 
the procuring pepper piudiieed in tlie 'IVavaiittore cuuntry, the Rajah ut' which i-* under an engagement 
to the (’ompaiiy to supply a certain quantity at a stipulHtcil firice; but lu consequence of a misunderstanding 
relative thereto, a war commenced with the Rajah in 1808, w hich ended in the English acquiring possession 
of all the strong places in his dominions, and settling a peace upon their own terms. 

The English obtained permission to settle and fortify a factory at Anjengo in 1604, on condition that 
tliey would agree to purchase all the pepper produced in tlie country, and pay 2} per cent, on all goods 
imported and exported, with a present of 75 sequins. In 1720 the Chief and several of the Company’* 
•ervants having given offence to the Queen, were invited to her residence about 12 miles from Anjengo, 
where they were treacherously cut off. The factory Avas soon re-established upon its old footing, and sinc» 
that period, the Company have remained in undisturbed possession. 

COINS, WEICillTS, AND MEASURES. 

Coins.— Accounts are kept in rupees, fanams, pice, and budgerooks, thus divided: 

4 budgerooks ^ 1 pice. 

12 \ 1 fanam. 

6 Gallion fanams ^ \ 1 rupee. 

7 Travancore ditto*,,..v»^^J f 1 rupee. 

An Anjengo fanam is reckoned in the Company’s account at | of a rupee. There are two kinds of 
fanams, Gallion and Travancore; the former are the best by IG per cent. 

Foreign coins pass current here, the mean rates of exchange being as under; 

Negapatam pagoda passes for 20 to 21 Gallion fanams. 

Madras, or 3 Swamy pagodas 19 to 19{ ditto. 

Porto Novo pagoda 17 to 18 ditto. 

Venetians 22 to 22 1 ditto. 

Mexico dollars, full weight*^*»^w.^^«^..^w.v**w»vwk^^ 12| to 13 ditto. 

Ducatoons in tale>..>>^ 14| to 15 ditto. 

Bombay or Surat rupees 5 to 51 ditto, 

lOOoi:. Mexico dollars at 12^ fanams per dollar weight, and 5| fanams per rupee, produce Rs. 242 3 65. 

Weights,— The maund is 28 lbs, avoirdupois, and 20 maunds 1 candy, equal to 560 lbs. avoirdupois, 
which is equal to 7 factory maunds, 20 seers of Bengal, or 22 Madras maunds, 3 vis, 8 polloms. 

Measures.— The Anjengo covid is lialf an English yard, or 18 inches. 
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COMMERCE. 

Pepper is the stajile commodity, which is generally purchased on account of the Company, and sliijipcd 
off in tonies, or country boats, on account of the surf. There are some coarse white piece-goods manu- 
factured here for the Europe market. A few drugs, such as cassia, zedoary, coculus indicus, &tc. are to be 
met with, and coir in considerable quantities. The European articles imported are very trifling, con- 
sisting of a few necessaries for the Chief and his establishment. 

PROVISIONS AND REFRESHMENTS. 

But few articles arc to be procured here. No beef, on account of the religious prejudices of the 
natives ; a few fowls, vegetables, and fruit are all that can be reckoned upon. Water is scarce and very 
indifferent; but at the red cliffs, a few miles to the northward of Anjengo, it is said to be good, but 
difficult to be shipped, on account of a considerable surf which generally prevails on the coast, particularly 
to the southward, which renders it unsafe to attempt landing in a ship’s boat The charge for filling watw 
by country boats, is three rupees a butt. 

CAPE COMORIN, 

The southern extremity of the Peninsula of Hindostan, is situated in latitude 8° 5 N. and longitude 
770 44' East. Between Anjengo and this Cape there are several villages on the coast, which arc only fre- 
quented by small coasting tessels. 

MALDIVES. 

These are a great range or chain of numerous low islands and rocks, nearly on a meridian from 
7 ^ 6' North to 0° 38' South latitude ; the large islands are inhabited, and abound with cocoa nuts, 
but many of the others are only sandbanks and barren rocks. The greatest breadth of tlie range is said 
to be 20 to 24 leagues, and is formed of large groups or clusters, called by the natives Attollons, and are 
thirteen in number, the principal of which is denominated Male, or King’s Island, and is on the east side 
of the south point of the Male Attollon. The road seems unsafe for large ships, the bottom being coral» 
and the anchorage very near the shore, which is lined with rocks ; it b customary to moor with two or 
three anchors and hawsers fast to the shore, to prevent a vessel from sheering about. The boats belonging to 
the natives lie inside the rocks, tlie passages between which are secured at night by booms. TIio houses 
are built of wood, and covered with leaves of the cocoa-nut tree, and are scattered about, not together in a 
town. The King's house is two stories high, and a handsome building. They have many cannon in 
different parts of the island, more particularly near the King’s residence, where is their magazine. 

These islands were discovered by the Portuguese in 1507. They soon after obtained leave to build a 
fortified magazine at Male, which they accordingly did of wood and earth, having no better materials ; 
but soon shewing a disposition to rule over the natives, and to give the law in matters of commerce, 
they were expelled, since which period no European power has endeavoured to Ibrm a settlement. 

Formerly these islands were much frequented by trading ships from India ; but from the difficultie* 
experienced in procuring a cargo for a large vessd, and the danger attending tlie navigation, it has lately 
been given up, and the trade is carried on in their own boats, some of them of 30 tons burden, which are 
formed of cocoa-nut trees. They ari-ive at Balasore in fleets of about 20 or 30, in the months of June or 
July, when the S. W. monsoon is steady in the bay of Bengal. They are Mahometans, dress after the 
manner of the Moors of India, and appear ^0 be an industrious quiet people. 
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COINS. 

Their money is of silver only, called larins, and the value about a quarter of a rupee each. All other 
monies pass current by weight, and every man keeps weights for the purpose, so that they are frequently' 
ObHged to cut dollars, rupees, &c. into pieces to pay for any commodity. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

In return for the goods they cany to Bengal and Madras, they bring back the following articles : 

Broad-cloth. Coffee. Looking glasses. Sugar. 

Beetle nu!. Glass-ware. Opium. Silk stuffs. 

Coarse cudery. Hard-ware. Piece goods. Steel. 

China-ware. Iron in bars. Rice. Spices. 

The produce of the cocoa nut tree, th. cocoa nuts, coir, and cocoa nut oil, with cowries, form the prin- 
cipal part of their exports to Bengal. To Acheen they send large quantities of dried bonito, in small 
pieces of two or three ounces weight, which, when properly cured, is as hard as bom ; it is dried in the 
sun, and is with them a staple conunodity. Some tortoise-sliell is to be met with, which is black and 
imooth, having many curious figures in i t. They make some beautiful reed mats at these islands. 

The following is tlie amount of imports and exports from the British ie|tlements of Bengal and 
Fort St. George, in the yew 1805, and the principal articles of which they consisted. 


ARTICLES OF IMPORT. 

T* obacco%v%..vv..v»'%-.^— 

Pepper 

Gin^r 

Imports re-export ed 

Total Sicca Rupees 


Bengal. 
Sicca Hu|>ee.s. 

45,200 

13,287 


Sicca Rupees. 

pi 1 

4,091 

4,148 

770 


Sicca Rupees. 

““48,811 ~ 
17,308 
4,148 
770 
3,566 
1,764 
3,324 
493 

““80,184 ~ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Ceylon. 


Its Extmt-^Aripo^Condjcilcky-^Calpcntmi — Ntgombo--‘Columho; Dcscriplion-^CoinSy ^''eights, and Mea^ 
8Ures — Imports and Exports — Commerce with the British Settlements in India--- Import and Export 
Duties and Regulations — Regulations in the Master AUendanCa Department — Port Charges— Provisions and 
Refreshments — Point dc Galle; Description — Matura — Dondra IIcad—Tengallc—Baticaloc—I'rincomalee; 
Description— Jajfnapat am — Articles procurable at Ceylon — Calamindcr Wood-*Cejyloti Stones— Chank 
Shells— Cinnamon— Oil of Cinnamon— Pearls. 


CEYLON. 

This island is separated from the Peninsula of India by the Gulf of Manar, formed between it and 
the Tinnevelly Coast; the gulf is bounded to the N. E. by a narrow ridge of sand and rocks, mostly dry, 
which is called Adam’s Bridge. It extends nearly east and west 8 or 10 leagues; the east end joining to 
the Island Manar, which lies close to Ceylon, in latitude about 9*^ North, and tlie west end to the Island 
of Ramisscram, which is situated close to the continent. There is a narrow passage for small country trad- 
ing boats, drawing about three feet water, between the island and the main. 

The general direction of the Island is north and south. Its length from Dondra Head to Point Pedro 
is about 2.50 miles, and its greatest breadth about 150, in shape much resemhling a pear. The territories 
belonging to Great Britfun form a belt round the island, extending in some places not more than six miles, 
in some thirty, and on the northern side near sixty miles into the interior. The inland provinces cut 
off from all communication with the sea, and occupying tlic greater part of the island, arc still subject to 
the King of Candy, whose capital Is situated nearly in the centre of his dominions. 

The first Europeans who made any settlement on this island, were the Portuguese, who landed here 
in 1505; but it was twelve years after that period when they began to settle factories, In consecpicnce of the 
opposition tliey experienced from the Arab.s, who apprehended the loss of their trade In cinnamon, W’lth 
which they had hitherto supplied all Europe. The Portuguese were kindly received, and formed a treaty 
with the King of Candy, who agreed to pay annually 2.50,000 lbs. of cinnamon, on condition that the fleetf 
of Portugal should detend his roasts from invasion. They soon atler obtained permission to build a fort 
at Columbo. In 102:1 the King of Candy made war against them; but being (Ideated, was obliged to 
accept of a peace, on condition of paying the Portuguese two elephants a year by way of tribute. 

The Dutch fir.st landed here in 1002. In 10.38, in consequence of the cruelties and insolence of the 
Portuguese, the King of Candy sent an embassy to Batavia, to request the assistance of the Dutch against 
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them. An alliance was formed, and the Dutch sent an army and fleet for that service; and by open wars and 
secret contnvances, they in the course of about fitly years expelled the Portuguese from the island, of 
which they retained possession till 1796, when tfie ports belonging to them were taken by the English 
forces, who continue masters of the sea coasts of the island. 

The principal ports and trading places are Aripo, Calpenteen, Negombo, Columbo, Matura, Point 
do Galle, Patticaloc, Trincomalee, and Jaffnapatam. Of these, Columbo, Point de GalJe, and Trincomalee 
ftre the only ones frequented by large ships. 

ARIPO 

Is about four leagues to the southward of the cast end of IManar, and about two miles north of the 
scene of the pearl fishery, in latitude about 8° 47 North, and longitude 79^ 40 East. Here is a small 
fort of two bastions, containing one building of two stories, and some lower houses. The works are but 
slightly constructed, and the post seems never to have possessed either strength or consequence. Being 
Intended only as the residence of an occasional guard, and situate on a barren shore, it answers all the 
purposes which me required. About 500 yards to the north of the fort, lies a small village chiefly inha- 
bited by fishermen, and adorned with a neat Portuguese chapel rising from its centre. The beach is steep, 
and the large donies lie so close to the shore, that a person might step into them ; at the same time they 
ride in perfect security. The gulf being narrow, no surf is perceptible. A house has been built here for 
the Governor, which is the most beautiful building on the island ; but it is only inhabited during the period 
of the fishery, which is carried on at 

CONDATCHY, 

About three miles distant from Aripo, where in general nothing is to be seen but a few miserable huts, 
and a sandy desert; but during the period of the pearl fishery, it branches out into a populous town, seve- 
ral streets of which extend upwards of a mile in length. The scene altogether resembles a crowded fair on 
the grandest scale. The Bay of Condatchy is the principal rendezvous for the boats employed in the 
fishery. The hanks wljere the fishery is carried on, extend several miles along the coast from Afanar 
•outhward, off Aripo and Condatchy, The principal bank is opposite to the latter place, about twenty 
miles from the shore, and is 10 miles in length and 2 in breadth. 

The vessels eiiqdoyed in the fishery do not belong to Ceylon, but come from different ports of the 
continent, particularly Tutieorin, Karical, and Negaputam on the Coromandel Coast, and Quilon on 
the Malabar C’oast, The lisliing season commences in Eebruary, and ends about the beginning of April. 

CALPENTEEN. 

The Fort ot Calpenteen is situate upon the nortli end of a peninsula, or neck of land, which extends 
about sixty miles along the coast, and during the N. E. monsoon becomes an island. The fort is about 
300 feet stjuave, and has four bastions, one at each angle. At present no guns are mounted. Within 
the fort is a square of houses, which are chiefly occupied as barracks. The house of the commandant is 
about 400 yards from tlie fort; near it stand several other excellent houses fronting the sea. A large native 
village and many detached cottages are interspersed amongst the trees. Here are an excellent wlnurf and 
landing place. 

A small trade is carried on by the natives in exporting salt fish, and dried fish roes to Columbo, and 
bringing back rice in return; and much wood is sent from this part to the Coast of Coromandel. At 
tins place are raised excellent mangoes and pomegranates, and wild honey may be purchased of a very 
superior quality. It is in a liquid state, of the consistence pf pil, end preserved in pots or bottles, with 
« few grains of rice in tlie husk floating on the top. 
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NEGOMBO 

Is situated near a small river, in latitude about 17° 15 North, and is about G leagues 1‘rom (%)hin[iho. 
The anchorage is abreast the fort in 5 or G fathoms. The fort is an irregular jHjntagon, liaving four hast ion s, 
on each of which is erected a round turret. Four of the sides are equal, but the fiflh is consldcrahly 
smaller than the rest. The greater part of the works are constructed of sand and turf; but the gatewav, 
a front of wall on each side of it, and a belfiy, are built of stone and fine mortar. The area within is 
occupied by ranges of low barracks formed of brick, and roofed with tiles. The mansion of the command- 
ant stands opposite to the fort, in a cool and pleasant situation, between the sea and the river. The village 
is beautiful, the houses are clean and neatly built, separated Irom each otiier by rows of trees cormeclcd 
together by lolly hedges. A considerable number of Dutch families have fixed their residence at this place, 
many of whom are reduced to great poverty. The parish church of Negombo, built by the Dutch 
Government, stands within the village, but is unroofed and in ruins. 

Ill the neighbourhood of Negombo the cinnamon plantations commence, and spread over a wide 
space of the countiy, and with only a few interruptions, stretch far beyond Columbo. 

Fish is caught here in great abundance and variety, and largo quantities m e exported in a dried state. 

COLUMBO. 

Or Colombo, the seat of government, and the capital of the Britisli possessions on the island, is in 
latitude 0® 57 Nortli, and longitude 80° East. The anchorage for large ships is about 2 miles irom the 
town, the flagstaff bearing south, Imt small vessels run nearer in. There being no shelter, this road is much 
exposed in the S. W, monsoon ; it is therefore unsafe for ship.s to remain during that period. 

The fort is conqiosed of seven bastions of dilfereiit sizes, connected by intervening curtains, and de- 
fended by 300 pieces of heavy cannon. It measures a mile and a quarter in circumference, and occupies a 
situation almost entirely insulated: the sea encompassing two-thirds of the works, and the other thii*d 
being bounded by an extensive lake of fresh water. A communication i.s opened with the country on two 
sides by narrow necks of land or causeway.s, running betwixt the sea and the lake, by tlie cutting of which, 
the fortress would be converted into an island. From the nature of its position, and there being no rising 
ground whicli commands it, Columbo is a place of considerable strength ; and if well garrisoned. Capable of 
making a vigorous resistance ; it however surrendered by capitulation to the British forces. 

Four of the bastions look towards tlie sea ; the three others face the lake, and command the cause- 
ways leading into the fort, the situation of which is cool, pleasant, and healthy ; and in these respects it 
forms a more comfortable residence for a garrison than any otlier military station in India. 

A projecting rock, on which two batteries are erected, affords shelter to a small semicircular bay on 
the north side of the fort. Here the landing place is rendered pleasant and convenient by a wooden (juay, 
extending about 100 feet into the sea, and answering well for the loading and unloading boats. The 
depth of water is not sufficient to allow sloops or large donies to lie alongside of the quay ; those not 
exceeding 100 tons burden, ride at anchor at the distance of only a cable’s length from it, and smaller 
vessels moor close along the shore. Large ships seldom come within this road ; and when they do, they 
keep at a greater distance. A bar of sand, on some parts of which the water is not ten feet deep, ext ends 
from the projecting rock across the bay. As the channel, in whicli it can he crossed, is liable to sliill, 
and not easily discovered, ships commonly anchor about a mile beyond it, and only in the fine weather of 
the safe season venture to go within the bar. The outer road afliirds secure anchorage for no more Ilian 
six months in the year, from the beginning of October to the end of jMarcli, when the wind blows 
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from the N. E. off the land. During the other six months, the S. W. wind blows from the sea upon 
the shore, and in that season a ship seldom looks into the road. Strictly speaking, there is no harbour 
at Columbo; for the little bay, which affords shelter to small craft, does not deserve that name. 

Near to the wharf stand the Master Attendant’s or Harbour Master’s office, and the sea custom-house. 
From thence an arched passage leads to another gateway opening into a square green, railed in for the gar- 
rison parade in the north corner of the fort. On the left hand is the Town Major’s office ; on the right is 
seen the principal street running from north to south, the length of the town, and terminated by a lofty 
gateway and belfry. On one side of the parade ground stands the church, of a heavy appearance; on the 
other a house built for the supreme court of Judicature, ornamented with a light cupola, and situated in the 
centre of a row of public offices. 

The internal appearance of the fort is extremely beautiful, the streets being broad, straight, regidarly 
planned, intersecting one another at right angles, and shaded on each side by double rows of trees. The 
houses are neatly built, fronted with verandas on pavements raised several feet from the ground, before 
which are plots of grass and flowers. They are built of stone, and in general have only one floor. 
There are a few, however, of two stories, which arc much esteemed, and command charming prospects. 

The Government house, which fronts the sea on the north side of the fort, is a liandsome building of 
twostoiies, with two wings on one floor, attached to which are the offices of Government. The hospital 
is a commodious building and well aired, and the barracks are «omfortable; but the prisons do not merit so 
favourable a description, 'fhe powder magazine is a huge and awkward structure, lying close to the 
church, exposed towards the sea, and but ill adapted to the purpose for which it was intended. 

Three gates open from the fort towards tlie sea. Three others communicate with the land : the delflj 
®r main gate, which leads to tlie pettah; tlie south gate, which opens on tlie road leading to Point de Galle; 
«nd a winding sallyport, which communicates by causeways and bridges with a rugged peninsula, commonly 
called Slave Island. Here is a mud village, a bazar, and an excellent parade. 

The pettah, or outer town, is situated a few hundred yards to the eastward of the fort. The town is 
neat, clean, regular, and larger than that within the fort. Five streets, each half a mile in length, run 
parallel to one another,, and the same number intersect them at right angles. The pettah is of a square 
form, and was formerly defended on the land side by a wall. The north side is bounded by the sea, the 
south by the lake, and the west by the eastern esplanade. On this side, within the limits of the pettah, 
stands the burial ground of the settlement. 

Beyoncl the pettah many straggling streets extend in various directions several miles into the country. 
The fort is chiefly occupied by the English inliabitonts;. the pettah by Dutch and Portugpese; and the 
suburbs, which are by far the most populous, by native Cingalese. Including all these, Columbo con- 
tains upwards of 50,000 inhabitants. 

The I’ortuguese built a fort here soon after their arrival, of which they retained possession till 1655, 
when it was attacked by the Dutch, and partly by force, and partly by famine, reduced, so that on May 10th 
it was smrendered. The Dutch retained it till 1796, when it capitulated to the British forces on 
February 15th. 

For some years after its capture, Ceylon was under the confroul of the East India Company; but from 
the beginning of 1802, it became entirely a royal Government, and was placed under the immediate direc- 
tion of his IMajesty’s Ministers, wlio now regulate the affairs of its settlements. The Council is composed 
of the Governor, the Chief Justice, the Commander ofthe Forces, who is also Lieutenant Governor, and 
the Secretary to Government. In 1802, a supreme court of judicature was established, consisting of a 
Chief Justice and a Puisne Judge; annexed to it are his Majesty’s Advocate, Fiscal, Registrar, Sheriff, 
and other ollit'crs. The Chief Justice takes precedence of all his Majesty’s subjects on the island, excepting 
the Governor; the Commander of the Forces ranks next, and after him the Puisne Justice. 
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Tlie following is an account of the revenues and disbursements of Ceylon during the period it was 
under the controul of the East India Ccmnpany. 

Pogodiis. Papocb^. 

Nov. 1 795 to April 1 796 ^^.^...v^^vrcvenues 6,98,332 *.^^^,^disbursements 7,07,616 

May 1796 — .... 1797 .^ .... 7,62,613 6,92,215 

1797 1798........ .... 6,06,622 5,76,527 

1798 .... 1799 7,38,377 5,63,013 

1799 1800 9,83,938 8,26,896 

1800 1801 7,30,000 7,50,000 

1801 to Dec. 1801 — — ...... 5,15,687 6,21,570 

Total .^^............Pagodas 50,65,569 ....«,............Pagodas 17,37,867 


The receipts include the revenues of the island, and the remittances from the Governments in India, 
or disbursements made there on account of Ceylon. The disbursements contain the general charges of the 
island ; but it is apprehended that only the extra allowances to the troops are inserted, and that the 
regular pay is included in the accounts of Madras, &c. 

Since the island has been in the hands of Government, the disbursements are stated 16 amount to 
.(?330,000, and the revenues to about dP230,000 per annum. In this statement of the revemio, the })rodiu*e 
of every source is included, allowing i?40,000 as the average gain by the fisheries, and the .X’60,(KK) the 
East India Company pay yearly for cinnamon ; the rest of the revenue is derived from rents of land, mar- 
kets, and fisheries, taxes of various kinds, and duties on imports and exports. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASITTIES. 

CoiNs.---Accounts are kept in pice, fanams,and rix-dollars or elephant rupees, thus divided : 

1 pice ................ -v I fanam. 

12 fanam s ............ Cniake-J 1 rix-dollar or rupee. 

63 ditto ................ J i. 1 star pagoda. 

The star pagoda varies from 59 to 61^ fanams in bills of exchange drawn on Madras. The civil 

servants and military officers receive two-thirds of their pay in bills at 15 funams to a star pagoda, or 3^ 

rupees : these are called accommodation bills. This has recently undergone some alteration. 

The Sicca rupee pas.ses for 18 fanams either in specie or bills. The Bombay rupee passes current for 
17 fanams in exchange for bills, and for 18 in the bazar. The Spanish dollar varies from 37 to 39 lanams, 
according to the demand. 350 Arcot rupees are 400 Ceylon nijiees, or rix-dollars, or 100 star jiagodas. 

Weights and Measures.-— English weights are in common use, in receiving and deli venu:,' f4);eign 
goods ; but for the produce of the island, the paiah, a measure 16/o inches long, lOf® wide, and5;'o deep, 
is used, its weight varying according to the articles. 

Parah of salt weighs 14 lbs. j Parali of pepper weighs .................. .301bs. 

Ditto of coffee .......WM......WW...W.... 30 j Ditto of chunam 30 

The ammonam contains 16 parahs to the northward among the Malabars, and 2] ammonams to the 
acre; but to the ^uthward among the Hindoos, 8 parahs make 1 ammonam. 

ihe Dutch Bahar, or candy, is 480 Dutch lbs. or 520 lbs. avoirdupois. 

The long measure is the covid, equal to 18 English inches. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The demand for European commodities is supplied bjone or two of the Honourable Company’s ships 
which are annually destined to Ceylon from England, and by the merchants and shopkeepers at Madras, 
several of whom have agents resident at Colunibo. The following are the articles usually imported . 


iVlein casks & bottles 

Cordage. 

Musical instruments 

Provisions, salt. 

Blacking & brushes. 

Gin, Hollands. 

Mathematical ditto. 

Rum shimb. 

Books & paniphlets. 

Garden seeds. 

Millinery. 

Saddlery. 

Brandy. 

Guns and pistols. 

Nails. 

Ship chandlery. 

Cabinet ware. 

Gunpowder. 

Oil. 

Shot. 

Cheese. 

Glass ware. 

Pipes, tobacco. 

! Shooting tackle. 

Chintzandmuslins. 

Gold and silver lace. 

Painters’ colours. 

S])ars, 

Canvas. 

[ Hams. 

Pickles. 

Steel. 

Cards. 

Hats. 

Pictures. 

Stationery. 

Claret. 

Hosiery. 

Perfumeiy. 

Tin ware. 

Copper. 

Jewellery. 

Plate. 

Tobacco. 

Corks. 

Iron. 

Platetl ware. 

Toys. 

Cutlery. 

Ironniongeiy. 

Porter 

Watches. 

Confectionary. 

Lead, of sorts. 

Port wine. 

Woollens of sorts. 


Tlic annual amount of the above articles imported into Ceylon, does not exceed .^20,000; and as the 
island produces few articles of' commerce, exclusive of cinnamon, the great staple of the island, and which 
is reserved for the East India Company, individuals are obliged to make considerable sacrifices to obtain 
bills on Madras or Bengal, in payment for the European commodities they dispose of here. 

From the various parts of India are imported the under-mentioned articles, vt:. 


Canvas. 

Piece-goods. 

Sugar. 

Sj)iccs, 

Grain. 

Raw silk. 

Salt provisions. 

Tea. 


The few articles produced on the island exclusive of cinnamon, are 


Arrack. 

Cocoa-nuts. 

Elephants. 

1 Turmeric. 

Beetle-nut and leaf. 

Ceylon stones. 

Pepper. 

Tobacco. 

Coflcc. 

Coir. 

Rice. 

^ Timber. 


The whole trade of the island is but trifling. It appears that in 1802 the amount of duties on imports 
and exports was only of which <£*12, 208 w as paid on beetle nut only. 

In the seven years previous to the commencement of the troubles on the continent of Europe, ITS./ 
to 1701 inclusive, the Dutch exported from Ceylon to Holland on an average the under-mentioned 
articles, viz. 

Black pepper 623,4.52 

C'innamon 329,47.3 

C'otlee 76,1 13 

Sugar 69,303 

Catchup 2,764 

3,98.5 

The sale amount of the cinnamon during the above period, was ^£*199, 169 per annum. 


610, 1 96 

Piece-goods 65,069 

Woods.-v^xvw.v>v^.-%.«,»v«»,,..v»%»..,v%lbs. 57,730 
Cardamums^»..^.w^-^^-^,-v.. — 4,809 
Cowries 168,778 

Cotton yarn 26 
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COMMERCE WITH THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS. 

Tlie following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into the Island of (’( ylon 
from the Britisli settlements, in the years 1B()2 to 18()(i inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure 
exported from the Island of Ceylon to the British settlements during the same period, together witli a list 
of the articles of which tlie imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO CEYLON. EXPORTS FROM CEYLON. 


Ytars. 

Merchantli-se. 

1 Treasure. 

Total. 

1 Years. 

1 Merchandise. 

Treasure 

Total. 

Sicca Rupce.s. 

Sicca Rupees. 

•Sicca Rupees. 

Okca Ru|K’».s. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1802 

4,70,771 

60,126 

5,.3(),897 

1802 

7,92,166 

7,476 

7,09,612 

1803 

, 7,30,209 

1,45,974 

8,76.18.3 

180.3 

8,37,865 

2, ,584 

8,40,419 

1804 

12,27,473 

66,299 

12,93,772 

1804 

7,18,.530 

9,772 

7,28,.3f)2 

1805 

i 13,16,192 

1.3,000 

13,29,192 

180.5 

7,-55,626 

1,.56,147 

9,11,773 

1806 

i 14,88,196 

.55,000 

15,4.3,196 

1806 

9,4.5,067 

17,918 

9,62,985 

Total. 

1 52,32,841 

3,40,399 

55,73,240 

Total. 

40,49,254 

l,^i,897 

42,43,151 “■ 


Articles of Import in 1805. 

riece-goods*xv..wv^».....%«.v^».. Sicca Rupees 3,41,709 
Pepiier 1 ,5(X) 

Raw 3,852 

5, 70, 070 

Cotton 2,836 

Metals 2,.'>00 

Glass 2,137 

Horses « 12,508 

Tea 4,33.5 

Sugar 10, 790 

Long pepper..^»..v%«,*».*v...v*»»»»v»,%.»,%» .5, 1 .31 
Salt provisions 1 .3,602 

Canvas and gunnies — 2,44*8 

Ginger 2,419 

Wax candles 3,106 

Boots and shoes 4,054 

Sundries 82,349 

Imports re-exported, viz. 

Liquors 1, *47,0.54 

Broad cloth 1,188 

Grain 29,917 

Trovisions 8,247 

Piece*-goods 5,316 

Glass 4,512 

China ware 4,816 

Oilman s stores ^jl 13 

Tea 3,013 

Metals — 20,004 

Sundries 22,278 

Treasure 13,000 


Imports in 1805».*v»v%v>vwSicca Rupees 13,29,192 


Articles of Export in 180.5. 

Coir and coir cables»..v»,»v»^»Sicca Rupees 51,464 

Pepper 10,400 

Coppeix,*vv,., 4 1 ,2 1 .5 

Coffee 8,428 

Arrack 2, 58, 4 10 

Beetle 1,1.5,770 

Spice 32,657 

Gunnies * xv*v%*x%vvxv*xx»x»xv%vx»x»\»»*vwxv*x>» (l,‘ 42(> 
Palmyras xx..x.xxxx,xvx.>.xx«vxx«x..xxx..xxxvxxxv» 6,472 
TilliliCI v%,xxx*x*%*x»x%v.»v»v»xx.xx»xvxxxxx*xwx. 4*1,400 

3’obaceo 1.3, .367 

Naval storeSv.xxxxxxxxxx»vxxxx.xxxx^,xxx.xxx,.^ 27,886 

Sugar x^x«xx.^vxxxvxvxvxvxx»xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx^ 10,695 

I''IepImntS V^X>XX.XVVX.XXXX.XXXXX..^XXX,»XXX.XXXXXXXX. 1 9,500 

Drugs .3,0.37 

SundrieSxxx.x*xx.xxxxxxxxx«vxxvxxxxxx 1 ,08,469 

Treasure VXWXWXV>XXVXXXX%V«VMX»XX-\VX«««X«XX%VX 1 ,50, 1 47 


Exports in 1805*». 


►Sicca Rupees 9, 1 1 ,773 
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Value of merchandise imported into the Island of Ceylon from the British settlements, irt 

five years, 1802 to 1800 Rupees 52,32,841 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto — 4^,49,254 


Imports exceed the exports 11,83,587 

'rreasure imported from the British settlements during the same period^^Sicca Rupees 3,40,399 

Ditto exported to ditto^v.vvvvvvv,.w^vvv^v.,v,,^v^^ 1,93,897 

1,40,502 

Balance against the Island of Ceylon Rupees 10,37,085 


being in the under-mentioned proportions to the different settlements: 

In favour of Bengal Sicca Rupees 10,77,821 

In favour of Madras and its dependencies 2,24,101 

Against Bombay and Surat 2,64,837 


REGULATIONS OF GOVERNMENT, DATED 1810, 

F or consolidating and simphf^wg the Import and Export Duties, levied in the island of Ceylon. 

IMPORT AND EXPORT DUTIES. 

Whereas it is expedient that the duties and customs should be levied on one uniform and systematic 
plan at the various ports of this island, ami Ihnt the sni«l duties uml customs should lie <lefined in a more 
accurate manner tlian they nre nf present : 

The Governor in ("ouncil, with a view to establish a general uniformity and regularity in levying the 
duties, and in order, as lor as may be, to consolidate and simplify the same, is pleased to declare and enact 

I. That all former regulations relative to the collection of the duties of customs in this island, and the 
prohibition hitherto in force as to the exportation and importation of particular aiticles, and all penalties 
provided for breach of the said laws, shall cease and determine on April 30, 1810. 

II. That from the Ist day of May, 1810, the duties on all goods imported or exported at any port of 
this island (except such articles as are herein specially prohibited) shall be levied at the rates hereafter 
mentioned, to be computed on the value of the goods. 

III. That the following shall be the legal duties on imports. 

DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 


Cloth . 


Groin of all sorts 


,7| per cent, ad valormi 
ditto. 

Britisli, China, and India 5 ditto. 

All other goods — G ditto. 

Cattle, livx' stock, and all articles of wearing apparel, ready 

made, for private use — Duty free. 
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IV. That the follow ing shall in hke manner be established for the duties on goods cxjwrtcd. 
DUTIES ON EXPORTS. 

rix-dollars jtor leagor. 

Areca nut, »^»xlO ditto per aminonmu. 

Ditto, cnt ditto per ditto orSparahs. 

'i'obacco, 1st sort».x.x»xxxxvx»xxxxxxxxxxx»xxxwxx.*xxxx..xxx*xxxxxxx.»»»xx3l) ditto per caiuly. 

Ditto, 2d sortxxxxxxxxxxxvxxxxx>xx,vxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxvxxx»xvx.x.x»xxx*xxx27 ditto per candy, 

Cttlaminder vvood»xxx,^xxxxxxxxxvxxx.xxx*xxxxxxxxxxxxxx..»xx.xxxxx.xxxxx20 per cent, ad valorem. 

Ream woodxxxwxxxxxxxvxxxxxxx x20 dltto. 

Satin w’ood x20 ditto. 

Ebony wood.xxxxxx^ 20 ditto. 

Palmyras, reapers, and raRersxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx xxxx..xxxxxxx2.'> ditto. 

Planks 10 ditto. 

Staves, and every sort of timber xlO ilitto. 

Salt fish 10 ditto. 

Jaggery xxx.xlO ditto. 

Gingelee seed and oil xx*xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx»xxxxxxxxxxxxx.xx.xxxxxxxxxxxxxlO ditto 

Illepay seed and oil’ xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx.xxxxx*xlO ditto. 

Margosa seed and oil 10 ditto. 

Fruits and roots of all sorts, svith the exception of Cahya root xxlO ditto. 

Cocoa-nuts, and cocoa-nut oil from Calpenteen, Putla)n, 

Jatfnapatam, Manar, Werteltivoo, and MuletivoOxxxxlQ ditto. 

Ditto from elsewhere x.xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx.xxx»xxxxxxxxxxx»xxxxxxx ditto. 

Copperas from the above-enumerated places xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx-xxxxxlO ditto 

Ditto from elsewhere xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx*xxxxxxxxx*xxxxxxxxx»x 5 ditto 

Grain of all kinds 1 ditto. 

All goods non-enumerated above xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx,x 5 ditto. 

All articles of w earing apparel, being ready made tor private use. Duty fr 9 e. 

Provisions for immediate ci)nsumption^ ditto. 

V. Goods, the produce of the island, exported coastways, tu pay the export duty, but no further duty 
on being landed. All goods re-exported, having paid an import duty, to be subject to no other. 

VI. That for ascertaining the prices on which the said duties are to be computed, a committee shall 
be appointe»l by Government from time to time, and at such periods o.s may be necessary, who, after con- 
sulting with the best informed merchants, shall settle a tariff of fair andeqvutablc prices, to be published for 
general information, by which tariff the duties, as w ell export os import, shall be computed, with the ex- 
ceptions after mentioned. 

Exception 1st. As to articles of import not enumerated in tlie tariff, being such for which an average 
price cannot be conveniently fixed, the importer thereof shall furnish a list of the same, with the price or sum, 
in Ceylon currency, at which he would dispo.se of the whole, and the said list shall be affixed for 24 hours at such 
public and conspicuous places as may he appointed, during which period any person .shall be at liberty (o 
bid tor the said goods on the terms of taking the whole together, and paying ready money ; and the higlicst 
bidder (not oficring less than the price stipuKited in the seller's list) shall, at the (jxpiration of that times be 

Vy 
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declared the purchaser, in which case, the duties of the goods shall be computed on the amount of such 
ofTcr, otherwise on the invoice price. Provided, that if such non-enumcrated goods sliall amount to more 
than 10,000 rix-flollars on the importer’s estimate, tlie invoice thereof shall not be published witliout the 
[)ermission of the Comptroller of the Customs. 

‘2d. ^Vhcre any quantity of imported goods, being partly in the tariff, and partly non-enumeratcd, 
shall not amount to more than 1000 rix-dollars in the whole, the importer may, at his option, either pay 
<luty by the tariff as to the articles^ therein mentioned, and advertise the rest for sale, or advertise the en- 
tire investment in one list, and pay the duty accordingly, as provided under the foregoing exception. 

3d. Incliarnen direct from Europe, and ships direct from China, will be permitted, on application for 
tliat purpose, to land the whole or any part of their investments, and expose the same to sale, and to re- 
shi{) the undisposed goods duty free, but i)aying duty upon those sold according to the tariff, as to all arti- 
cles therein mcntionc<l, and for other articles upon the sales, an account whereof is to be exhibited to the 
Custom Master or Comj)troller, on oath, if required. 

4th. Unvalued articles imported by native traders, not exceeding the amount of 200 rix-dollars, 
may, at the oj)tion of the owner, either be valued by advertisement as aforesaid, or by the Custom Master, 
subject to the revision of the Comptroller. 

VII. The cxj)ortation and importation re.spoctivcly of the following articles arc strictly prohibited, 
except under the qualifications alter mentioned, or by the express permission of Government. 

The exportation of cinnamon, except a .small quantity not exceeding ten pounds, being bondjide for 
the vessel’s use. 

The importation of salt, saltjjctre, sulphur, guiipowder, lead, ammunition, and arms, except such as 
may l)e bondjide for the use or defence of the vessel, or intended and duly reported for a difierent destination. 

VIII. That if such prohibited goods shall be shipped or landed, or shall be found unexported on board 
any ship or vessel, contrary to the prohibition contained in the foregoing articles, or if any improhibited 
goods sliall be shipped or landed without payment of the duties chargeable on the same, or shall be found 
on board any shij) or vessel, without lieiug duly entered and exported, all such goods shall be confiscated 
to His Majesty’s use, together with the ship or vessel on which the same shall have been shipped, or from 
which landed, or in which found uiireported. 

IX. That it shall be lawful for any revenue officer, having a warrant under the hand of the Comp- 
troller, or Deputy Comptroller, or, in their absence, of the Custom Master for that piiqiose, from time to 
time, and as often as may be necessary, to enter on board any merchant ship or vessel, being within the 
limits of any port on this island, to search for prohibited, run, or unreported goods, and there to remain 
during the stay of such ship or vessel in tlie port, or for such shorter period as may be thought necessary 
for preventing any undue proceedings. 

X. That all persons shipping or landing any goods hereby prohibited, or on which the duties shall 
not have been paid, or receiving the same on board, or on shore, or in cither situation obstructing or mo- 
lesting any revenue officer in the execution of liis duty, or bribing, or offering to bribe any such officer, or 
knowingly assisting in any such acts, shall, on conviction thereof, be liable to fine and imprisonment, accord- 
ing to the nature of the misdemeanour, except labourers ; such as boatmen, carmen, and coolies, who 
knowingly assist in any of the said unlawful acts, shall be liable to imprisonment and corporal punishment. 

XI. 3’hat in carrying the present regulations into effect, and in all matters of detail falling under the 
provisions of the same, the Comptroller, Deputy Comptroller, Custom Master, and all other officers 
whom it may concern, shall be guided by such instructions as, shall from time to time be established 
by the authority of Government. 

Cohimbo^ March 20, 1810. 
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LIST OF GOODS 

Upon which the Duties of Customs nre to he levied according to the follotving Valuation. 




Paddy . 



R. 

F. P. 

K. 

F. P, 

Patna^^^^^v 

7 

0 0 per bag. 

Wheat, 8 

0 0 per bag. 

Mooghy 

6 

6 0 ditto. 

Ditto, Surat 9 

0 0 ditto. 

Rarree 

0 

0 0 ditto. 

Horse gram, Bengal b 

0 0 ditto. 

Chittigarn ^ 

5 

0 0 ditto. 

Ditto, 7 

0 0 ditto. 

Cochin 

1 

1) 0 per parah. 

C’oast gram 4 

0 0 ditto. 

Carra..*v».*».^ 

1 

9 0 ditto. 

I'eas 2 

0 0 per parah. 

Perrewellcv. 

1 

9 0 ditto. 

Dho] 2 

0 0 ditto. 

Chamba 

2 

0 0 ilitto. 

Puche payro 2 

0 0 ditto. 

Pacherein 

2 

0 0 ditto. 

Bean-s 2 

0 0 ditto. 

Cingalese 


9 0 ditto. 


3 0 ditto 

Chamba «« 

0 

10 0 ditto. 

j W arrego,T owerry ,Cambanpoole 


Can a and Perre w ell e 0 

9 0 ditto. 

1 Kewcric, and all grain not 


Cingalese « 

0 

9 0 ditto. 

1 enumerated above 1 

3 0 ditto. 


The duty to be levied upon tlie bill of lading, or the passport, or upon the certificate of the tonnage 
of the vessel. 


Wine, IJEEn, and Spiiiits. 



u 

F. P. 


R. 

F. P. 

Madeira in pipes 

700 

0 0 per pipe. 

Hock 

40 

0 0 per dozen. 

Ditto in bottles,„,„.^»^.,.^„v.. 

24 

0 0 per dozen. 

Beer in hogsheads 

150 

0 0 per Hhd. 

Teneriffe in pipes 

400 

0 0 per pipe. 

Ditto in bottles 

12 

0 0 per dozen. 

Ditto in bottles 

18 

0 0 per dozen. 

Brandy in casks 

5 

0 0 |>er gallon. 

Port in 

7 

0 0 per gallon. 

Ditto in bottles 

20 

0 0 per dozen. 

Ditto in 

28 

0 0 per dozen. 

Jamaica rum in casks,,,,,^..,. 

5 

0 0 per gallon. 

Sherry in casks 

7 

0 0 per gallon. 

Ditto in bottles,,,,,,,,^,,^. 

20 

0 0 per dozen. 

Ditto in bottles,...»,**^..^..^»».« 

28 

0 0 per dozen. 

Bengal rum in casks ,>v«v^ 

2 

(i 0 per gallon. 

English claret 

40 

0 0 per ditto. 

Ditto in bottles 

10 

0 0 per dozen. 

hVench claret and other wines 

4 

0 0 per gallon. 

Gin in whole cases 

30 

0 0 each. 


15 

0 0 per dozen. 

Ditto in half ditto...,,««^«,«,v« 

18 

0 0 ditto. 



Casks, Iro.n, Copper, and Lead. 




R. 

F. P. 


R. 

F. P. 

Leagers packed with hoops,.. 

20 

0 0 per leager. 

Iron bars, flat 

21 

0 0 per cwt. 


10 

0 0 fier 1 ditto. 

Ditto square — 

25 

0 0 ditto. 

DittoMadeira pipes and hhds. 

14 

0 0 per pipe. 

Ditto round,..^,.«.,„..^,w«.w. 

28 

0 0 ditto. 

Longer staves,,,..^,, 

25 

0 0 per 100 

Copper, thick plates 

1 

0 0 per Ib. 

Ditto old 

10 

0 0 ditto. 

Ditto in sheets 

1 

0 0 ditto. 

Hoop iron,.v,^v„^,,.k.w„..^„,.„. 

30 

0 0 per cwt. 


1 

4 2 ditto. 






Ditto 

15 

0 0 ditto. 

Lead, sheet 

0 

4 1 ditto 


Y V 2 
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Various Indian Articles. 



H. 

F. P. 


ft. 

F. P. 

Salt 

0 

9 0 per lb. 

Onions, ginger, coriander seed 



Sugar, Bengal, 1 st sort 

25 

0 0 per bag. 

and all kinds of curry stuff 

0 

2 0 per lb. 

Ditto, 2(1 .sort*^>^ 

20 

0 0 ditto. 

Cardamums of Cochin 

4 

0 0 ditto. 

Ditto, Batavia 

25 



s 


Ditto, China 

20 

0 0 ditto. 

Ditto worked..vv».«,..*v»*v...^^ 

12 

0 0 ditto. 

Sugai'-candy 

0 

6 0 per lb. 

Camphire 

5 

0 0 ditto. 

Calcando 

0 

2 2 ditto. 

Ammeneka oil 

0 

8 0 per bottle. 

Mace ^ 

25 

0 0 ditto. 

Sandal-wood 

0 

4 2 per lb. 



15 

0 0 ditto. 

Indigo 

0 

3 0 ditto. 

Cloves 

5 

0 0 ditto. 

(’atticainbo 

0 

3 0 ditto. 

Wax candles 

1 

3 0 ditto. 

Kay poo 

0 

6 0 ditto. 

Tallow candles 

25 

0 0 per 100 lb. 

Soap, common 

0 

3 0 ditto. 

Goat skins, prepared 

8 

0 0 per corge. 

Potaloe.Sv.,.^.,...^*^^*^^..,......^^^ 

0 

2 0 ditto 

Ditto, raw,» — 

5 

0 0 ditto. 

Chunam 

10 

0 0 per last. 

Opium 

20 

0 0 per lb. i 

Empty quart bottles«,.w«.......v.. 

20 

0 0 per 100, 



Articles, the Produce op Ceylon. 




It. 

F. P. 

1 

ft. 

F. P. 

Coffee 

0 

(i 0 per parah. 

Chunam 

10 

0 0 per last. 

Copper v»» — 

0 

5 0 ditto. 

Dried Gorkas.^^^v..»..»....x»>....*v 

0 

0 2 per lb. 

Sapan-wood»*-.^.»*^ 

25 

0 0 per candy. 

Dammer and rosiiu..»^»..v»»^v> 

0 

2 0 ditto. 

Cardamums.^,, 

0 

5 0 ]HW lb. 

Bees’ 

0 

G 0 ditto. 

Cocoa nuts 

1 

0 0 per 100. 

G i ngclee seed - » ....... 

2 

0 0 per parah. 

Cocoa nut oil^..,^. 

0 

3 2per measure 

Illepay oil 

0 

10 0 per measure 

(htpperas 

20 

0 0 per crtiid j. 

Af argosa oiL..^.....»-.v^v^.^..-.,. 

0 

6 0 ditto. 

( ’oir, loose 

28 

0 0 ditto. 

Gingelce oilv..-..v.....«,.,«x*»».«.. 

0 

6 0 ditto. 

(Rubles 

40 

0 0 ditto. 

Ghee 

0 

9 0 ditto. 

Hawsers 

40 

0 0 ditto. 

Honey 

0 

6 0 ditto. 

Coi Is 

40 

0 0 ditto. 

'I'amarinds 

0 

2 0 ditto. 

Suit tisli 

0 

2 0 per lb. 

Stones for grinding curry stuff 

1 

0 0 per pair. 

.I aggerv 

0 



0 

1 0 per lb. 

( hunks 

15 

0 0 per 100. 

Ditto cleaned^^v»»..........»^^v^ 

0 

2 0 ditto. 

hilepliauts'’ teeth 

1 

0 0 per lb. 

Cadjan 

1 

0 0 per 100 

t^hnya root ! 

KiO 

0 0 per candy. 

Yams, sweet potatoes, and 



Firewood in billets 

0 

5 0 per 100. 

other roots of Ceylon 

0 

0 2 per lb. 



Wood in Logs oh Planks. 




u. 

F. P. 


R. 

F. P. 

Calaniinder wood 

.1 

0 0 per cub. 111. j 

Moorootoe 

0 

0 0 per cub. ft. 

I'ibony 

3 

0 0 ditto. 1 

Mandoor 

0 

4 0 ditto. 

Beam 

2 

6 0 ditto. 

Here gass 

0 

3 0 ditto. 

Satin wood 

2 

0 0 ditto. 

Anjelike 

0 

3 0 ditto. 

.Jack wood 

0 

0 0 ditto. 

Bakmie 

0 

3 0 ditto. 

'I'enk wood 

0 

9 0 ditto. 

Halmolile wood 

0 

6 0 ditto. 

Nendoo woodv^„%»»v»v%»-»v»^»v^ 

0 

9 0 ditto. 

Hat gass^v..»»»v»»^«*»*»«,»«» 

0 

4 0 ditto 
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On all logs containing more than 12, and less than 20 cubic feet, add 20 per cent, to the above valuation. 

On all logs that contain above 20 cubic feet, add to the above valuation 40 per cent. 

On all wood that is worked, add .50 per cent, to the above valuation. 

Palmyra rafters, when less than 4 to a tree, each per cubit 1 fanam. 

Ditto when 4 or more to a tree, 2 pice 

Reapers, 1st sort, 10 rix-ilollars per 100; 2d sort, 0 rix-dollars; and 3d sort, 3 (i per 100. 

Ditto 2d sort, 6 ditto. 

The various kinds of piece-goods, imported from the continent, are enumerated In a separate schedule, 
which is too long for insertion; Tuticorin cambric, for instance, being of 19 sorts, and piilanipores of 62 sorts. 

REGULATIONS IN THE MASTER ATTENDANT’S DEPARTMENT. 

The following are the regulations uad rates of port charges nn»l boat-hire, foi’ the Master-.Mtendant’s 
department at the Port of Columho. 

I. Vessels are to come to an anchor within 0* fathoms water; beyond thntdeptlj they will be charged 
double boat-hire. 

II. All s<iuare rigged vessels, sloops, and schooners are to employ Government boats only ; no country 
boat to be allowed to ply to any of them, without leave from the Master-Attendant, who, when it may be 
deemed expedient by Government, for the sake of dispatch, is to hire such boats. 

III. Any country boat plying to a square-rigged vessel, sloop, or schooner, without leave of the 
Ma.ster-Attendant, in writing, to be liable to confiscation. 

IV. Vessels, donies, and boats of every description, having customable goods on board, are immediately 
after coining to an anchor, to send a manifest of their cargoes to the eustom-house. 

V. No boats to be allowed to go alongside to receive any part of a cargo, till such manifest shall have 
been delivered in, and certificate thereof, signed by the Custom Master, produced to the Master-.\tten- 
dunt, or his officers. 

VI. The boatmen belonging to the Master-Attendant’s department, are not to be emidoyed on 
board any vessels, by the commanders or officers of such vessels. 

VII. No boat to icriwiiti ,'iloiigside of iiny vessel after five o’clock in the evening, or to remain out all 
night under any ])retencc whatever. 

VIII. The full hire of every boat to be paid for every day it is employed either in receiving or 
charging tl^e cargo. 

IX. The addition of half a trip to be charged for each boot working on a Sunday, which addition 
is to be appropriated to the use of the boatmen in the following manner : one half towards forming a funtl 
for decayed and wounded boatmen, and the other half to be distributed amongst them on the 1st of May 
in each year, as a reward for good behaviour and punctual attendance. 

X. Boats going off after sunset, to be charged double hire ; of the s\irplus charge, one half to be 
divided amongst the crew on duty, and the other to be appropriated to the general fund, to he distributed as 
a reward for good behaviour and punctual attendance. 

XI. Persons applying for boats, and not useing them, are to pay the full trip of the boats. 

XII. No goods to bo landed or shipped but at the wharf, under the penalty of confiscation, without 
licence in writing from the custom-master. 

XIII. No goods wliicliare liable to a duty, to be put on shore, or taken from the ship, without a spe.. 
eial warrrant from the custom-master. 
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POINT DE GALLE-^MATURA. 


PORT-CHARGES. 

Pilotage into tlic 20 rix-dollars. j Water, and boat-hirev^»^»* 3 rix-dollars per leager. 

Anchorage 25 ditto. | Catamarans, per trip..,^*» 2 rix-dollars. 

The large boats used in landing a cargo, called Battle, carrying from 5 to 10 tons, are 10 rix-dollars per 
trip ; and the smaller ones, called laberlots, are five rix-tlollars per trip. Coolies unloading and conveying 
goods as fur a? the custom-house, and loading the bandies, 10 rix-tlollars per battle, and five rix-dollars per 
labcrlot ; besides which, there is a charge for tackle hire to hoist them out of the boat on to the jetty. 


PROVISIONS AND REPRESHMENTS. 

Ihdlocks»x»vx»»»vx-vxv»»^^*%vv»v»v.^30 rix-dollars each. Bengal horse gram to 7 rupees per bag. 

Arrack, per leager to 150 ditto. Surat ditto 10 to 12 ditto. 

Patna rice 10 rupees per hng. Const ditto .................... 4 to 0 ditto. 

IVIooghy ditto.................... 7 to 8 ditto. Pepper ...................... 5 ditto per parah. 

Bengal wheat .................... 7 to 8 ditto. Coffee .............. 7 ditto. 

Surat ditto........................ 9 to 10 ditto. Loose coir .......^........^20 ditto per candy. 


Salt is very good. The retail price varies from 12 fanams per parah of 40 lbs. but if purchased in quan- 
tities, (lovermnent would sell it for what it stands them in, which is from six to nine fanams per parah. 

The water within the fort at Columbo is brackish, consequently bad for drinking. Good water must 
be bro\ight from the distance of 1{ mile: it is conveyed in skins or leathern sacks. 

POINT DE GALLE. 

This fort and town arc built upon u low rocky promontory, in latitude 4 North, and longitude 
80^ 20 East: the harbour is formed between the [)oint, and a piece of sloping land to the eastward. The 
entrance of the bay is about a mile widcj but having many scattered rocks about it, a pilot is necessary 
to carry a ship to the anchorage, which is abreast the town in five fathoms. 

The fort is about a mih* and a quarter in circumference. Some of the bastions command the bay; the 
works are sulistantial and extensivi*, and it wnulil ho a place of great strength, were it not overlooked by 
some adjacent eminences. Tlie houses in the fort are large, commodious, and comfortably furnished. That 
of the Gommamlant is a building of extensive dimensions. Almost all the European inhabitants live within 
tlip fort ; only a few large houses are built without it, extending along the shore to the southward. Cot- 
tages and hamlets, the abodes of the native Cingalese, arc scattered about in all directions. 

Point de Galle ranks next to Columbo in jioint of trade. It w’as here that the Dutch used to ship the 
cinnamon and other produce of the island for Europe; and it is still occasionally used for that purpose. 
Ships sometimes call here on tlieir way to Columbo, and take in what cinnamon is raised in the neighbour- 
hood ; afterwards complete their cargo at the Prcsuleiicy, and on some occasions sail diicct for England : 
others proceetl to Aladras, land the cinnamon tliere, to be divided amongst different ships, and take in a 
new lading; this hitter method is only practised in time of >var, when it is not found convenient for the 
regular ships of the Company to touch at Columbo. 

MATURA 

Is situated in latitude 5'" 58 North, and longitude 80’ 40' l^ast. The fort, wliich is square, and built 
of stone, stands on the west side of a river. The gate communicates with two wooden bridges leading 
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across the water to a fortification of larger dimensions. The works of this fort have been begun on a re- 
gular and handsome plan, but are only half completed, consisting at present of two points and a half of 
a pentagonal star; they defend the place us fur as it is immediately connected with the land, but it lies en- 
tirely open both towards the sea and the river. The two wooden bridges are connected together by a small 
island, lying near to the west side of the river. They are built of strong plle.s driven into the sand, and 
covered with planks, of sufficient breadth for carriages, but without balustrades. 

The guns of this fort were some time since removed to Point de Guile, and none are at present 
mounted. In tlie centre of it is a large square, fonneil of good houses, and a neat Protestant chajjel; from 
this a fine street extends along the banks ot the river towards the sea, occupied by families of Dutch ex- 
traction. There arc likewise several comfortable well-lurni.Nhed houses ranged on the opposite side, at a 
greater distance from the river, in one of which the Revenue Agent for the district resides. 

Plenty of wood and good water may be pi ocurcd in the river, the entrance to which is about half a 
mile to the westward of the fort. Boats go a small distance up this river to till water ; but the coming in 
is made dangerous by the rocks wdiieb lie under water, and the outset of the stream is to strong, that any 
boat touching on them, is in danger of being overset ; therefore it is best to have the natives to pilot you 
in. Ship.s anchor here in the N. E. monsoon abreast the town in 20 fathoms. 


DONDRA HEAD, 

The sonthern extreme of Ceylon, is in latitude 5® 55 North, and longitude SO’ Tl East; it is a low 
point, with a grove of tall cocoa-nut trees on its extremity. Near it is Dondra, a populous village, which 
must at one time have been a place of great note, and much resorted to on account of a llindo ) temple in 
its vicinity, formerly a magnificent structure, now in ruins. The Portngiiese and Duti-h used many of the 
stones for erecting Matura Fort. There is still a small temple much fretpiented by the Cingalese. 

TENGAELE 

Is about fifteen miles to the N. E. of Dondra Head, and is known by the small fort and ruins of an 
old pagoda, situated on an elevated and projecting point of land on the west side of the hay. TJie bay 
itself is of considerable extent, being ij miles from Tengalle Point to the extreme point of land opposite. 
Oil’ from each point run extensive and dangerous reefs; within them is goo<l anchorage and shelter during 
the S. W, monsoon. Here is a fortress of two bastions, erccte<l on the summit of a small hill, containing 
the ruins of three large houses, and on the sea beach are the remains of a large building, which ap[)cars to 
have been the mansion occupied by the Dutch Resident. 

The landing-place, which is perfectly free from surf, lies under the rising ground on which the fort 
stands, having the ruins of a house a little to the south of it. About a quarter of a mile from the landing 
place, passing the fort, is a w'ell containing good water. A pathway leads directly fron) the fort to the well, 
where water may be filled, and the casks rolled down the beach. A small jetty built at the landing-place, 
would greatly facilitate the loading of the boats. 

BATICALOE. 

About two miles up a small arm of the sea, is the Island of Baticaloc, in latitude 7 ° 45 North, and 
longitude 81° 53 East. It is about three miles in circumference, and there is a pleasant walk on the sand 
beach round it. The fort is of a square construction, having four bastions, nearly uniform, on which 24- 
guns are mounted. The internal dimensions are small, containing only a low barrack, a granary, a ma- 
gazine, and the spacious mansion of the Commandant. A little village stands a few hundred yards from 
the walls of the fort, and several huts are scattered over the island. At the farther end of it are two Por- 
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tufrucsc ( Impels within a short distance of eacli other, neatly built of stone. The great body of the inha- 
l)itants are Hindoos mid jVIuhometans. The number of Protestant Christians is very small. 

The inlet of tlie sea, which surrounds the little Island of Baticaloe, extends thirty miles into the 
country, and contains several other islands of similar dimensions. The frith in many jdaoes is one mile 
broad, and afl'ords excellent navigation for boats. Unfortunately a sand bar stretches across the entrance, 
on which are no more than six feet water, so that only small vessels can come into it ; but wdien once en- 
tered, they ride in complete security. The anchorage is about two miles from the mouth of the river, bear- 
ing about South, and the Friar’s Hood, a remarkable mountain about five leagues inland, S.S.W. The 
road is not always safe in the N. l‘i. monsoon, but in the S. W. monsoon it is always so. 

\ ou may water at the island, landing your casks at the w'harf, and roll them to a well on the green. 
It is neecssary to carry funnels and buckets to draw the water up. Wood may be cut on the banks of the 
n'ver, near the bar, in any (piantity. Bullocks and other refreshments are in abundance. 

TttINCOMALEE. 

I his bay, the entrance of which is almutfivc miles broad, is formed by Foul Point, its S bL extreme, 
and Flag^tair Point, in latitude 8° 33 North, and longitude 81° East. This point is the northern extre- 
mity ot a narrow and crooked peninsula that bounds the East and S. E. sides of Trincomalee Bay, and 
separates Back Bay from it, and from the great bay to tlu* southward. Ships generally moor abreast the 
town. During the S. W. monsoon ship.s lie in Back Bay, with Flagstaff Point bearing S. S E about 
a mile distance. This harbour, from its centrical position, and the easy ingress and egress which it affords 
at all swisons, is l)ettcr adapted for being made a marine depAt, atul a rendezvous for his Majesty’s squa- 
drons, thaji any other station in India. The view of Trincomalee from Back Bay is striking and beautiful. 
On one hand stands a projecting cliff, rising in many places perpendicularly from the sea upwards of 100 
feet, and the broken hill above it is elevated about 200 feet more. The flagstaff is placed near to the 
onlerinost point of the rock ; and along the summit and declivities of the higher ground are situated the 
bungalows of the ofliceis, and barracks of the private soldiers. On the other hand, a line of native 
'k illages are shaded amidst groves of' cocoa-nut trees. The great body of the fort and town of Tri*- 
comnlee is situated at the bottom of the rock, and joined to a narrow neck of land, running parallel 
to the sea, and separating the harbour from tw^o adjacent bays, one of which lies on each side of the 
promontory. 

The guns of Trincomalee command both bays, the former on the south, the latter on the north side 
of the fortified rock. Fort Ostenburg protects the mouth of the harbour; that fortress stands upon a mount 
three miles w'est of 'f rineomalee. One chain of the batteries surrounds the base, and another the summit 
of the hill. The greater part of the works of both these forts was built by the Government of Portugal. 
Some additions w ere made to it by the French during the short time they had possession of this place: but 
little or nothingw'ns done by the Dutch. Seventy-two pieces of cannon are mounted on the ramparts of 
'rriucomaleo, and . jO on those of Ostenburg. 

'riie fortilieations of Trincomalee form a sw’eep upw'ards of a mile in length, encompassing the bottom 
of the rocky hills on the sides connected wdth the adjoining land: that part of it which projects farthest 
into the sea, is sufficiently protected by the steepness of the clifl's, and the depth of the surrounding ocean. 
\ small redoubt is situated on the declivity of the hill overhanging the town, and several pieces of cannon 
are planted on its dill'ereut summits. No eominunicution can be carried on with this promontory but 
through the gates of the fort; and were all the works raised a little higher on the hill, the citadel would 
he impregnable. The only disadvantage attaclied to this noble harbour is, that the tide does not rise to a 
.s^ifficlent height to admit of the construction of wet docks for vessels of a large size. 
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The houses in tlie fort arc very itKlifTcreMi, far inferior to cottages in Dugland ; scarce one of tlicm is 
Water-proof. Many of the buildings are in ruins, from the effects of protracted sieges, the dilapidations 
of which have never been repaired. The roof of the garrison church was likewise battered down, in 
which condition it still continues, and the shell is employed as a tennis court for the amusement of the 
soldiers. About half a mile from the fort stands a native village, where the productions of the country 
are brouglit to market, and exposed for sale. 

Tnncomalee was taken by assault oa January 11, 1782, by the British forces under Sir Edward 
Hughes; hut on 2Cth August, it was wrested from them by the French under Suffrein, wlio restored it to 
the Dutch at the conclusion of the peace. It was taken possession of by the English in 1795, and still 
continues in theu' hands. 

There are several watering-places. The ships that take their water in Back-hay, fill it in the fort, 
where a wooden pier is built to facilitate the landing ; an<i those who lie in the harbour, must fill it at the 
well in the town, where they will have a quarter of a mile to roll their casks. 

Refreshments for present use may be got hero, but in small quantities, and not more than sufficient to 
supply two men of war . The only provisions to be had are beef, huffolocs, hog.s, and a few fowls ; little 
or no vegetables, and those very dear. As for .salt provisions, there are none to be procured. 

Although the situation of this port makes it a most convenient place for trade, yet scarce any is 
carried on, and there is not a ship belonging to the place. 

JAFFNAPATAM. 

The fort and town of Jaffnapatam are situated in latitude 9® 44 North, and longitude 8(F 15' East 
The former is regularly built in the figure of a pentagon, with five bastions, and is furnished with 
broad ditches and an extensive glacis. It appears to be the most modern, and is by far the neatest and 
best constructed fortress in Ceylon. It is at the same time extremely clean, and in a good state of repair. 
One side runs parallel to the strait which separates the peninsula of Jaffna from the rest of Ceylon ; the 
other sides are environed by an open and well-cultivated plain. A large square occupies the centre of the 
fort, the Interior of which is a plot of grass, enclosed with neat rails, and bounded by streets of excellent 
houses, shaded by majestic trees. On one side of the square stands a large church, of Dutch architecture. 
At right angles to it, are situated the commodious mansion of the Commandant, and other public buildings, 
employed as offices for the purposes of Government. The third side is composed of comfortable houses 
rented from the Dutch by English officers; and the fourth, which contains the gate, is made up of barracks 
for private soldiers. The only other street within the fort runs parallel to the back of the west aide of the 
square; being more obscure, it is inhabited by mechanics, and the lower orders of the community. Some 
large buildings, apparently designed as barracks and magazines, lie unoccupied facing the ramparts. 

About half a mile to the eastward, stands the pettah, or outward town, containing several thousand 
inhabitants. All the streets are of a proper breadth, one half of them running parallel to each other, and 
the other half intersecting them at right angles. The houses are neat and clean, and the outer walls com- 
pletely white. The principal street runs through the centre of the town ; it is finely shaded on each side by 
rows of large trees towering above the houses, which are only one story liigh, but raised a few steps from 
the ground on a paved terrace, having verandas or porticos before them. 

All the native inhabitants are included under the description of Malabars. About one half of them are 
Hindoos ; the other half are nominal Christhms, with a small proportion of Mahometans. 

Most of the Dutch families who formerly resided at Trincomalee, have removed to thb place, which 
affords them cheaper living, and more agreeable retirement. The country is fruitful ; a constant bustle per- 
vades the daily markets, and a regular trade with the opposite coast of India affords many opportunities of 
improving a small fortune. This is the only district of Ceylon, the revenue of wliich exceeds its expences. 

Z 7 
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Articles procurable on the Itland of C^loHf mth Directions how to chuse them. 

CALAMINDER WOOD 

Is the name given to a beautiful wood procured at Ceylon, that takes a polish as smooth as a looking 
glass ; it is so hard, that the common edge-tools cannot work it, but it must be rasped and almost ground 
into shape. The heart or woody part of the tree is extremely handsome, with whitish or pale yellow, and 
black or brown veins, streaks, or waves; in the root these waves are closer and darker. The nearer it is 
taken from the root, the more it is esteemed, as higher up in the trees the veins are thinner and paler. 

CINNAMON. 

The cinnamon tree, or Laurus Cinnamonum, is a species of laurel. The trees in their uncultivated 
state grow to the height of 20 to 30 feet; the tnink is about three feet in circumference, and puts out a 
great number of large spreading horizontal branches clothed with thick foliage. The roots are fibrous, hard 
and tough, covered with an odoriferoiis bark; on the outside of a greyish brown, and on the inside of a 
reddish hue. Tliey strike about three feet into the eartli, and spread to a considerable distance. Many of 
them smell strongly of camphire, which is sometimes extracted from them. 

The leaves are of an oval shape, from lour to six inches in length, and from two, to two and three 
rpiarters in breadth, of a smooth surface and plain edge. They are strongly marked by three principal 
nerves, which with four smaller, all take their rise from the pedicle. The middle nerve stretches to the 
point of the leaf. The two otliers nearly bisect each half of it lengthwise. The four smaller radiate, in a 
corresponding manner, towards the edge of the leaf. From these a great quantity of diminutive fibres 
spreatl in all direction.*!, completing the texture of the leaf The stalk of it, which is three-quarters of an 
inch in length, is very pleasant to eat, and when chewed, flavours strongly of cinnamon; but is fresher, and 
more full of juice. The leaf itself has scarcely any taste. When the young leaves first shoot out from 
the tops ol the branches, they are [)artly of a bright red, and partly of a pale yellow hue. After a short 
time tJiey become of a beautiful pea-green, and when they have attained full maturity, they put on a dark 
olive colour. The upper surface is of a deep, and the bock of the leaf of a light gieen, and shoot out 
from the stalks, directly opposite to each other. 

The blossoms grow on slender foot-stalks, of a pale yellow colour from the axillse of the leaves, and 
the extremity of the branches. They are numerous clusters of small white flowers, having a brownish 
tinge in the centre, about the same size as the lilac, which it resembles. The flower is monopetalous, 
stellated into six points, lia.s nine stamina, and one stile. It produces a fruit of the form of an acorn, 
in ta.stc resembling the olive, and when dry, it l)ecomes a thin shell, containing an oval kernel about the size of 
the seed of an apple. The .smell of the blossom is not strong, but extremely pleasant, resembling a mix- 
ture of the rose and lilae. The fruit, when boiled in water, yields an oil which floats at the top, and an- 
swers for burning in lamps. When allowed to congeal, it becomes of a solid substance like wax, and is 
formed into candle.s. The smell of it is much more agreeable than that of cocoa-nut oil; but it is only used 
for these piu’pose.s in the interior of the island. 

The appearance of tin's tree strongly resembles that of the Laurus Cassia, and the bark of the old 
wood possesses the same qualities. The cinnamon of Ceylon, however, is greatly improved by cultiva- 
tion ; and that which is most highly prized, is stripped from shoots of young trees. 

The trees which are planted for the purpose of obtaining cinnamon, shoot out a great number of 
branches apparently from the same root, and are not permitted to rise above the height often feet. Those 
sprouts which are cut down to be barked, are of the thickness of a common walking stick, and yield an 
incomparably fine cinnamon bark, and from these .shoots come the sticks, which in appearance resemble 
those from the hazel-tree, l)ut of which the bark has a cinnamon smell when rubbed. Cinnamon is 
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barked m the woods at two different seasons of the year : the first is termed the grand harvest, and 
lasts from April to August ; the second is the small harvest, and lasts from November to January. The 
barking is performed in the following manner:— A good cinnamon»trce is looked out for, and cliosen by the 
leaves, and other characteristics. Those branches which ai’e three years old, are lopped off with a common 
crooked pruning knife, from which the outside pellicle of the hark is scraped off’; the twigs are Iheii 
ripped up long ways with the point of a knife, and the hark gradually loo.sencd till it can he entirely 
taken off. The smaller tubes or quills of it are inserted into the larger, and thus spread out to di v, 
when the bark rolls itself up still closer together, and is tl»en tied into bundles, and finally cairied off: 
each bundle is then bound round with rattans, and packed up, utVer having previously undergone an 
examination by tasting and chewing, which is a very troulilesome and disagreeable office: it is hut seldom 
a person is able to hold out two or three days successively, as tlie cinnamon depnves the tongue and 
lips of all the mucus with which they are covered. Each bundle is then made nearly the length of four 
feet, and is weighed off to 88 lbs. subsequently to its being well secured. It is sewed in ilouhic gunnie.-', 
and when stowed in the ship's hold, loose black pepper is sprinkled over the hales, to fill up every hole 
and interstice, by which means the cinnamon is preserved in its original goodness. 

The Dutch cinnamon inspectors divided the bark into the following kinds, vtz: 

I. The first and best sort of cinnamon, which is peculiar to the island, is called by the natives rasse 
coronde, or sharp sweet cinnamon. It is this choice sort which is exported yearly by the East India 
Company, by whom it has been prohibited under severe penalties, that any other sort should l)c mixed with it. 

II. Is called cannalle coronde, whicli is bitter and astringent cinnamon. The hark of this tree comes 
off very easily, and smells very agreeably when fresh, but it has a bitter taste. 

in. Is called cappiroe coronde, which implies camphorated cinnamon, because it has a very strong 
smell of camplure. This sort is only found in the King of Candy's dominions. 

IV. Is called the welle coronde, or sandy cinnamon; because, upon chewing it, one feels as it were 
hits of sand betw een the teeth ; hut in fact there is nothing sandy in it. The bark of this tree comes 
off readily, hut it is not so easily rolled as other sorts are, being apt to hurst open oiid unfold itself. 
It is of a sharp and bitterish taste, and the root of it produces but a small (juantity of camphire. 

V. Is called scwel coi onde, or glutinous cinnamon. This sort acquires a very considerable degree 
of hardness, which the chewing of it sufficiently proves. It has othcrwi.se little taste, and an ungrateful 
smell, but the colour of it is very fine, and it is often mixed with the first and best sort, the colour being 
much alike, excepting only that in the good sort, some few yellowish spots appear towards the extremities. 

VI. Is called nicke coronde. The bark of this tree has no taste or smell when taken off', and is made 
use of by the natives only in physic, and to extract an oil to anoint tlu ir bodies. 

VII. Is called daw'el coronde, which is drum cinnamon. 'Fhe ivoo<l of this tree, when grown hard, 
is light and tough, and of which the natives moke .some of their vessels and drums. The hark Is stripped 
while the tree is yet growing, and is of a pale colour. It Is used in the same manner as the sixth sort. 

VII I. Is called catte coronde, or thorny cinnamon, for this tree is very prickly. The hark is some- 
what like cinnamon in appearance, but the leaves are different ; and the bark itself has nothing either of 
the taste or smell of cinnamon. The natives use it in medicine. 

IX. Is called mael coronde, or the flowering cinnamon, because this tree is always in blossom. 
The substance of the wood never becomes so solid and weiglity in this as in the other cinnamon-trees 
before mentioned, which are sometimes eight, nine, or ten feet in circumference. If this ever-flower- 
ing cinnamon be cut or bored, a limpid water will issue out of the wound, but it is of use only for tho 
leaves and bark. 

The inhabitants of Ceylon say there is yet another sort of cinnamon, which they call toiipat coronde, 
or the three-leaf cinnamon. This grows in the Candy country, and is little know n. 

Z z2 
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The cinnamon-tree flourishes only in a small portion of the island. It is conflned to the S. tV. angle, 
formed by the sea coast, from Negombo to Mature. The largest cinnamon plantation is situated in the 
vicinity of Columbo, and is upwards of twelve miles in circumference; others of a smaller size lie near 
Negombo, Calture, Point de Galle, and Matura, and all stretch along the sea coast 

The best cinnamon is known by the following properties : it is thin, and rather pliable; it ought 
to be about the substance of royal paper, or somewhat thicker. It is of a light colour, and rather 
inclinable to yellow, bordering but little upon the brown; it possesses a sweetish taste, at the same time i^ 
not stronger than can be borne without pain, and is not succeeded by any after taste. The more cinna- 
mon departs from these characteristics, the coarser and less serviceable it is esteemed, and should be re- 
jected if it be liard, and thick as a lialf-crown piece; ii* it be very dark-coloured or brown; if it be very 
pungent and hot upon the tongue, with a taste bordering upon that of cloves, so that it cannot be suffered 
without pain, and so that the mucus upon the tongue is consumed by it when several trials are made of 
it ; or if it has any after taste, such as to be harsh, bitter, and mucilaginous. Particular care should be 
t^en that it is not false packed, or mixed with cinnamon of a common sort. 

This spice was known to the ancients long before nutmegs or cloves. In 1631 no mention is 
made of cinnamon as an article of import from India. The Portuguese being in possession of Ceylon, it 
was to be procured only at Lisbon. In 1686 the Dutch imported from the island 170, 000 lbs. of cinnamon, 
which is stated to have been rather less in quantity than in some pi'eceding years. It would be difRcult, if 
not impossible, to trace the quantities brought into Europe at this early period. In 1730 it appears the 
Dutch imported in ten ships 640,000 lbs. In 1766 the King of Candy agreed to deliver to the Dutch all 
the cinnamon which grew in his territories at five pagodas per bale of 88 lbs. In the five years, 1775 to 
1779 inclusive, the amount sold on an average was 380,000 lbs. per annum. 

The following is an account of the quantities of cinnamon sold at the Dutch East India sales in the 
years 1785 to 1791 inclusive, together with the sale amount in each year. 


Years 

lbs. 

d! 

Years. 

lbs. 

£ 

1785 

309,040 

199,470 

1789 

463,400 

252,785 

1786 

453,920 

280,605 

1790 

375,920 

205,045 

1787 

1788 1 

144.000 

485.000 1 

82,470 

273,765 

1791 

183,765 

100,235 


In 1795, on the capture of Ceylon by the English, the East India Company paid 180,000 to the 
4'aptors as the value of the cinnamon found in the various storehouses on the island. 

The following is an account of the quantitiea of cinnamon belonging to the East India dompany, sold 
at their sales, in the years 1803 to 1810 inclusive, with the sale amount thereof, likewise the quantities 
retained for home consumption, and the net revenue collected thereon. 


Y cars. 

March Sale. 

Sepreniber Sale. | 

Total. 

Retained. 

Reverme net. 

lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ ' 

1803 

128,673 

27,403 

168,594 

36,101 

287,267 

63,504 

8,762 

675 

1804 

158,501 

34,509 

199,182 

44,150 

357,683 

78,659 

9,830 

2,084 

1806 

28,432 

6,986 

172,530 

45,579 

200,962 

62,565 

6,672 

1,466 

1806 

121,195 

29,111 

140,001 

32,105 

261,196 

61,216 

10,389 

3,513 

1807 

168,072 

48,587 

198,674 

67,914 

366,740 

116,601 

7,974 

2,453 

1808 

167,817 

57,374 

166,814 

57,600 

334,631 

114,974 

13^116 

3,613 

1809 

230,969 

72,854 

202,655 

80,772 

433,624 

153,626 

10,267 

3,487 

1810 

180,134 

75,426 

123,820 

60,132 1 

303,954 

125,558 

11,564 

3,218 


being on an average of eight years, 31 8,270 lbs. and the sale amount JP95,825 per annum. 

8 cwt. of cinnamon are allowed to a ton. The permanent duty is Is. 6d. per lb. and the twnporary or 
war duty 6d. making in the whole 28. per lb. 
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OIL OF CINNAMON. 

This valuable oil is drawn from the broken and small cinnamon, which yielding but a small quantity 
of essential oil, that of cassia is in general substituted in its place. If the oil of cinnamon be genuine, and 
you dip the point of a penknife into it, it will not flame at a candle, but smoke ; If it soon flames, it is aduU 
terated with spirits of wine. If adulterated with an expressed oil, put a few drops into water, and shake 
it, when the essential oil will sink to the bottom, and the expressed oil float on the suiiace. Or drop it 
into a glass of brandy, and if good, it will sink in a lump to the bottom, but if adulterated, part only will 
sink, and will leave an oil on the top of the brandy. Water and sugar mixed together are the strongest 
proof; one drop in a glass will make the glass above the liquor turn blue, which is a good sign. 

The permanent duty on oil of cinnamon is 3s. per ounce, and the temporary or war duty Is. per oz. 

CHANK SHELLS, 

Or the common conch shell, is an article of trade from Ceylon to the Coast of Coromandel and Bengal, 
where they are used in beetling the finer cloths manufactiued there, and as wrist ornaments for the women, 
when sawed into narrow rings, and the edges polished. They are also met with at Chittagong and Aracan. 

These shells are fished up by divers in the Gulf of Manar, in about two fathoms water. They are of 
a spiral form, and are chiefly exported to Bengal, where they are sawed into rings of various sizes, and 
worn on the arms, legs, fingers, and toes of the Hindoos. A chank opening to the right hand is highly 
valued by the natives of India, and being rarely found, always sells for its weight in gold. 

PEARLS 

Are hard, white, and shining, usually ro\mdish, found in a testaceous fish of the oyster kind ; they 
are formed of the nature of the shell, and consist of a number of coats spread with perfect regularity one 
over another, in th'e same manner as the several coats of an onion, or like the several strata of stones 
found in the bladder or stomachs of animals, only much thinner. 

Pearls are generally divided into oriental and occidental, more from their qualities than their place of 
produce, the oriental being reckoned the best. The principal oriental pearl fisheries are in the Gulf of 
Manor, the Persian Gulf, Sooloo Archipelago, and on some of the Japan Islands. 

The principal pearl fisheries in America are St. Margarita and the Gulf of Mexico. In Europe 
pearls are also met with on the coasts of Livonia, Courland, Scotland, and various other places. 

The Ceylon oyster banks are scattered over a space at the bottom of the Gulf of Manar, extending about 
30 miles from north to south, and 24 from east to west. There are 14 beds, but they, are not all productive, 
and not more than two or three can be fished in one season; the largest is ten miles in length, and two 
miles in tu*eadth ; the others are much smaller. The depth of water over the different banks varies from 
8 to 15 fathoms, but the best fishing is found in from six to eight fathoms. The pearl banks are about 
fifteen miles from the shore of Condatchy. 

The pearl oysters in these banks are all of one species, and of the same regular form, but of dif- 
ferent qualities and denominations, from the nature of the ground to which they are attached. The shape 
of the oyster is an imperfect oval, pretty nearly the same as that of the cockle, about 9f inches in cir- 
ciimference, with a segment cut off by a straight line at the hinge, or point of union of the two valves. 
The body of the oyster is white, fleshy, and glutinous. The inside of the shell is brighter and more 
beautiful than the pearl itself; the outside is smooth, unleit when covered with corals, sponges, and 
other marine productions 
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The pearls are commonly contained in the thickest and most fleshy part of the oyster, contiguous 
to one of the angles of the shell close to the hinge. An oyster fVequently contains several pearls: 
one has been known to produce 1.50, including the seed or dust pearls; and 100 oysters have been opened 
without yielding one pearl large enough to he of any estimation. 

The pearl oyster is said to attain its maturity at the age of seven or eight years ; after which its 
existence soon teniiinates, and its contents are washed away by the waves. 

The fishery generally begins about the 20tli of Febniary. Sometimes Government fishes the banks at 
its own risk ; sometimes the boats are let to many speculators, but most frequently the right of fishing Is 
sold to one individual, who sub«rents boats to others. 

In 1804 the fishery was let by Government to a native of Jaffnapatam. For thirty days’ fishing, with 
150 boats, he came under an obligation to pay 300,000 Porto Novo pagodas. He sold the right of fishing 
to some of the best equipped boats for 3000 pagodas each, and that of others for 2500, but kept by far 
the greater part of them to fish on his own account. 

The boats with their crews and divers come from Manar, Jafinapatam, Nagore, Tuticorin, Travan- 
core, and other parts of the Coast of Coromandel. They arrive completely equipped, and are open boats of 
one ton burden, about 45 feet long, 7 or 8 broad, and 3 feet deep, having but one mast and one sail ; and 
unless when heavily laden, do not draw more than eight or ten inches water. The crew generally consists 
of 23 persons, 10 of whom are divers, 10 munducs, or men to haul up the divers; 1 tindal, 1 steersman a 
boy to bale out water, and a man to take care of the boat. To these is added a peon on the part of the 
renter, to guard against fraud. 

The period the divers continue under water, in the depth of seven fathoms, seldom exceeds a minute 
sometimes a minute and a half ; but other iwrsons who are willing to allow the greatest latitude, say they 
never knew a diver remain under water more than two minutes. In ground richly clothed with oysters, 
a diver often brings up in bis basket 150 oysters at a dip ; but when they are thinly scattered, he frequently 
collects no more than five. One boat has been known to land in one day 33,000 oysters, and another 
not more than 3(K). 

The oysters are generally allowed to remain in heaps for ten days after they are brought on shore 
that time being necessary to render them putrid. They are not esteemed good to eat, being of a much 
fatter aiul more glutinous substance than the common oyster. AVhen they are opened fresh, they are some- 
times dried in the sun, and eaten by the lower classes of people. 

After the pearls are separated from the sand, w'ashed with salt water, dried, ajjd rendered perfectly 
clean, tiu'y ore sorted into classes according to their sizes, by being passed through ten brass sieves or 
saucers full of round holes. The saucers are all apparently of one size, but made so as to go one within 
the other. They are distinguished into numbers, 20, 30, 50, 80, 100, 200, 400, 600, 800, and 1000. This 
is a kind of ratio to estimate the value of the different sizes of pearls; and probably the distinguishing 
n\nnbers in some measure correspond with the quantity of holes in each bason. These completely occupy 
the bottom of the vessel, and as they increase in number, they necessai ily decrea.se in size. The pearls are 
thrown into a promiscuous heap into the uppermost sieve, which being raised a little, and shaken, the greater 
part of them jiass through into the second sieve, and only those remain which exceed a large pea in size. 
The scconil sieve is shaken in the same manner; the pearls that remain in it, are of the size of a small pea, 
or grain of black pepper. The quantity of [jearls gradually increases as the size diminishes. Those which 
fall through the tenth saucer (No. 1000) belong to the class of tool, or seed pearls, so called from the 
smallness of their size. 

The pearls contained in the sieves 20 to 80 inclusive, are distinguished by the general name of mell, 
or tiic first order. Those of the sieves from No. 100 to lOtK) are denominated vadivoo, or the second order. 
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Both these orders are divided into various sorts, according to their shape) lustre, and other qualities, 
amongst which are annees, annadaree, kayarel, samadiem, kallipoo, koorwel, pesul, at)d tool. 

Aiinees are the first sort, perfectly round, and of the most brilliant lustre. 

Annadaree is a subdivision of them, possessing the same qualities in an inferior degree. 

Eayarel is the next in beauty, but not so completely round, and of a duller colour. To this class 
belong the samadiem, which is nearly of the form of a pear, and the kalli{H)0, which has flat .sides. 

The koorwel) or third class, is a double pearl, ill-shaped, and of a dull water ; to it may be added the 
pesul, the most deformed of all the pearls, and the tool, or seed pearl, the most diminutive. 

The different descriptions of pearls are sent to different markets ; but at the fishery all the kinds are 
generally sold mixed together at iiOO pagodas per pound. 

The method of determining the price of the diflerent sorts of pearls is regulated by an imaginary cri- 
terion, estimating the proportion of that quality which attaches to them the highest value. It has the ap- 
pearance of being intricate and difficult, but is considered simple by those who understand it. Size, round- 
ness, and brightness seem to be the qualities on which it hinges. 

The pearls are then drilled. The large ones are generally drilh'd first, in order to bring in the hand to 
work writh more ease on the smaller .size, and an expeil workman in the course of a day will per- 
forate 300 small, or 600 large pearls. They are then washed in salt and water, to prevent the stains which 
would otherwise be occasioned by the perforating instrument. 

The next branch of the business is the airanging the pearls on strings; this i.s considered the most 
difficult operation in the profession of the pearl merchant, and is one in which very few excel. 

The pearls of the largest size, being most costly, end esteemed ns emblems of greatness, find u ready 
sale among the rich natives of tlie Nizam’s dominions, Guzzerat, and the other parts of India, 

The finest annee pearls, from the size of the sieve No. .30, to that of No. 80, which make most beau- 
tiful necklaces, are sent to Europe. 

A handsome necklace of pearls, smaller than a large pea, costs from .i’170 to /’300; but one about 
the size of a peppercorn, may be procured for .£*15: the former pearls sell at a guinea each, and the latter 
at eighteen pence. When the pearls dwindle to the size of small shot, they are sold at a very trifling price. 

The smaller sorts are sent to the markets of Ilydrabad, Eoona, and Guzzerat, in which last-men- 
tioned place, pearls of a yellow tinge are preferred to those of a pure wliite, being con.sidered n.s liiiving 
arrived at greater maturity, less liable to’ fade, and retaining their lustre to a longer period. The refuse 
and lower orders of alf tlie pearls turn to good account in the China market, where tliose of superior \ alue 
cannot be so readily sold. 

Pearls are sometimes met with of various colours, of an exquisite silverlike briglitmvss, transparent, 
semi-transparent, opaque, brown, and black. 

One of the largest pearls hitherto known, is described by Tavernierto to he in the j)ossession of the King 
of Persia. It was bought by him at the Bahreen fishery, and cost 32,000 tomands, upwards of i? 110,000. 
It is ill the shajie of a pear, veiy regular, and without fault. 

Another pearl belonging to the Great Mogul, and perfectly round, is the largest in the world of that 
figure, measuring 0,62 English inches in diameter. 

A pearl, called from its figure the sleeping lion, weighing 578 carats, was carried for sale from Hol- 
land to St. Petersburgh in 1779. It was purchased in India for 50,000 florins, about /H,500, and was 
offered for sale at double that sum ; its colour and splendour were remarkably fine. 

The King of Spain, Philip II., had a pearl, which he purchased from a traveller. It weighed 
25 carats, w^as valued at 150,000 dollars, and was produced from the pearl fishery at St. Marguerite. 

Tavernier mentions a pearl in the possession of the Prince of Muscat, os being the most wonderful in 
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the world, not so much fur its size, for it weighed ouly ]3|'| carats, nor for its perfect roundness, but be- 
cause it was so clear and transparent as to be almost seen througli. The Great Mogul oO'ered 40,000 
crowns for this pearl, which was refused. Tavernier also mentions having sold a pear-sitaped pearl to 
the uncle of the Great Mogul, which weighed 55 carats. 

Pliny says that pearls are the most valuable and excellent of all precious stones; they were much 
esteemed by the ancients, and an extraordinary value put upon the larger kinds. We are told that Serv^ia, 
the mother of Marcus Brutus, presented one to Ciesar of the value of X’50,000 of our money ; and that 
Cleopatra dissolved one worth i?250,000 in vinegar, w hich she drank at a supper with Mark Antony. 

Pearls from the fishery of Ceylon are more esteemed in England than from any other part of the 
world, being of a more regular form, and of a finer silvery white than tl»e Persian |>earl. They should 
be chosen round, of a bright lustre, free from stains, foulness, and rouglincss ; they are sometimes brought 
to Europe undrilled, but ore not of so mucli value as when drilled and strung; and the pearls should be 
as near as possible of an equal quality throughout each string. 

The finest, and w hat is called the true shape of the pearl, is a perfect round ; but if pearls of a consi- 
derable size are of the shape of a pear, as is not unfrequently the case, they are not less valued, as they 
serve for ear-rings and other ornaments ; their colour should be a pure white, and that not a dead and lifeless, 
but a clear and brilliant one; they must be perfectly free from foulness, and their surface roust be naturally 
smooth and glossy. Pearls that are rough on the suriaee, spotted, or dull in colour, irregular in their shiq>e8, 
and not perfectly round, should be rejected. It is also an impcifection when they have large drilled holes, 
or are rubbed flat about the edges of their holes by long use. As no allowance is made lor tassels, care 
should be taken that as little silk, Sic. ore in them as possible. 

Of the smallest size, or seed pearl, the most diminutive is of more value than the middle size, provided 
it runs smooth, round, and of a fine silvery lustre. This kind being sold by the ounce, care should be 
taken that the tassels are very slight, as an allowance of £6 per cent, only is made in England, though 
the silk, &c. arc generally much heavier. 

Tlie permanent duty on pearls is <P10 per cent, and the temporary or war duty £3. 6s. 8d. making 
in the whole, ^13. Os. Bd. per cent. 

The revenue derived from pearls in Uie years 1803 to 1809 inclusive was i?15,455. 158. 

CEYLON STONES. 

Stones of various kinds are found on Ceylon, but the greater part of them are of a very inferior quality. 
The Moors carry on a conslderoble trade in them. All such stones ns are transparent, and sufficiently 
hard to take a polish by grinding, are called precious stones. They are known by tlie following names. 

UuDY. — Tlie ruby is more or less ripe, which, according to the Indian expression, means more or 
less high-coloured. I’he nd)y is for the most part blood red ; the deeper red the colour, the larger the 
stone, and the clearer it is, without any flaw, so much greater is its value ; however, they are seldom found 
hero of any considerable size ; for the most part, they are small, frequently of the size of particles of gravel, 
grains of l)aiUy, &:c. The higher the colour, the clearer and more transparent they are. 

Amethysts. — These stones are sometimes found of a large size, but generally very small; Uie larger 
their dimensions, the paler and less coloured they are, and therafore less valued and esteemed. The 
small are of the deepest colour, but notwitlistanduig of no great value. The dearest and most valuable are 
those which arc high-coloured, without flaws, and of s<Mne tolerable size. 

Bodals are dark-coloured stones, dwker tlian the ruby, and not so hard. They are found mostly in small 
pieces, are cut for setting in rings, and ore frequently exposed to sale for rubies. 

Hyacinths are small yellowish brown, or reddish stones, which, as well as robals, are frequently 
oflVred for sale under the denomination of rubies. 
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CiNKAMoif Stone derives its name from its colour, which in some measure resembles the oil drawn 
ft-om the best and finest cinnamon ; it is not however always alike, but more or less pale, or of a deep 
orange colour. These stones are seldom found of any considerable size in a perfect state; but they 
are in general, even the small ones, cracked longways and across, which destroys their clearness, and 
renders them unfit for cutting. 

Cat's Eye is the name of a l>ery hard stone, whicli approaches more or less to white, or green, and is 
semi-diophanous, with a streak of the breadth of aline in tlic middle, which is much whiter than the stone 
itself, and throws its light to what side soever it is turned. In this respect therefore it resembles a cat’s 
eye, whence it derives its name. The largest is of tlie size of a hazel-nut; others arc found much 
smaller. In its rough state it seems to have no angles nor signs of crystallization. Its value i.s in pro- 
portion to its size and purity. One of the size of u nut, without (laws and otljcr impcifections, is sometimes 
valued at 60 or 60 rix-dollars. They are cut convex and oblong, without faces, so that the sti-euk which 
intersects them, comes in the middle, and they arc afterwards set in rings, which are worn by the natives. 

Wiutk Crystal is found both crystallized and worn smooth by the water; is in uneven, flat, 
and long piece.s, full of pits and hollows; the colour is clear, more or less of a watery hue or shining white ; 
it sometimes is found in lumps of six inches in diameter. 

Yellow Crystal is nearly the same as the white, only with this distinction, that it appears of 
o disagreeable yellow colour; it is seldom if ever crystallized, but always worn down smooth by the 
agitation of the water into round pieces, witli a rough knobby surface. 

Brown Crystal is distinguished from the former by its being of a blackish cast, or that of pale ink. 
When laid upon any substance, it docs not scorn to be transparent, but may be seen through if viewed 
against the light. The pieces are the size of a walnut, and are cut into buttons and other uses. 

Black Crystal is quite black and shining, but not transparent; some pieces are as large as a 
walnut, others as small as a pea. They are cut and polished for buttons, and bear a great resemblance 
to jet; it is veiy common, and of but little value. 

Jargoon, or Zircon, is a kind of stone of the nature of a diamond, but much softer; according to 
some lapidaries, the jargoon comes next in hardness to the sapphire; and as they have, wiien cut and po- 
lished, a great resemblance to the diamond, they are made up in various kinds of Jew'dlery; they are 
generally very .small, of a smooth surface, and a bright shining lustre. The larger they are, the more they 
are esteemed. 

Blue Sapphire. — Sometimes these are so pale, (hat they almost exhibit the appearance of water, but 
generally they are of a dark blue, uniformly coloured, and of round and various other shapes ; they arc 
sometimes to be met with as large as a hazel-nut, but most of them are much smaller. 

Green Sapphire occurs of a bright green, a greenish, and a palish white colour, and is a genuine 
sapphire, which is fit for cutting, and applied to that purpose. 

Water Sapphire is the name of a stone which very much resembles wliitc* crystal, but when 
viewed against the light, is both clearer and whiter; it is c-spccially distinguishable by its hardness, in whicli 
it surpasses the crystal, and is much dearer. The largest arc of the size of a walnut. 

Red TouRMALiN.—When laid upon a table, it appears dark and opaque, but being held against the 
light, is of a pale red hue. They are sometimes as large as a pea, but most of them are about the size of 
a grain of rice, and frequently damaged and imperfect ; the colour is in general equally distributed. 
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Green Tourmalin is of a dark hue, sometimes bordering a little upon yellow, sometimes upon blue, 
most frequently upon black ; it is in not a few instances transparent, and in others covered with an opaque 
surface ; it is in thick and thin pieces of irregular forms, sometimes as large as a walnut, sometimes as small 
as groats. The green, or chrysoprase, is beautiful, of a grass green colour, clear and transparent, and b 
used for cutting. This is pro])crly called the green tourmalin. 

Yellow Tourmalin is called likewise tourmalin topaz, because it sometimes bears a great resemblance 
in colour to the topaz ; in appearance it is very much like amber; some are more saturated or ripe, almost 
of an orange colour; some are of a paler, and some of a whitish yellow. They are cut for the purpose of 
setting in rings, and are frequently handsome. 

White Tourmalin. — It is more or less white, almost always the colour of milk, so that its trans« 
pareucy is not perfectly clear. It is often found in pieces, which have spots or streaks in them. It is cut 
for setting in rings, and is among the most common stones in Ceylon. 

Taripo is the name given in Ceylon to a wliite stone, which in all probability is nothing more 
than white crystal; its colour is pure white, or somewhat of a watery cast, but not so clear and transpa* 
rent as the crystal. It is always in shapeless lumps, and is cut for setting. 

Topaz. — This is in general a beautiful transparent stone, of a shining gold colour, met with in 
various parts of the world, in the Brazils, Ceylon, and Madras; they should be chosen large, of a bright 
deep colour, free from cracks, flaws, or clouds; those that have a reddish tinge should be rejected. 
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Coast from Cape Comorin to Madras. 


Coast of Tinneveliy — Tuticortn — Commerce utlk Madras^Point Calymerc — Negapatam — Coins — Commerce 
with Madras-^Nagore-~~-Karical — Tranqutbar — Coinsy IKcrigA/a, and Measures — Commerce — Historical 
Facts relative to the Commerce of Denmark with the Fast Indies — Dericotta-— Porto Novo — Coinsy IVeighlSy 
and Measures — Cuddalore — Commerce of the Southern Division of the Carnatic with Madras-^Pondi» 
cherry; Description — Coinsy Weightsy and Measures^Historical Facta relative to the Commerce and 
Conquests of France in the East Indies — Alkmjmrva-^SadraS’^Seven Pagoda S'-^Covelong^I list orical Facts 
relative to the Commerce of Ostend with the East Indies^Mcliapour y or St, Thome. 


THE Coast of India from Cape Comorin to Point llamen, which forms the N. \V. side oJ'llie (iulf oJ 
Manar, is called the Tinneveliy Coast. It is only frequented by small coasting vessels. Point Hnmen is in 
some degree connected with the Island of Ceylon by a narrow rUlgc of sand and rocks, called Adam’s Bridge. 

TUTICORIN 

Is the principal place on this part of the coa.st, and is in latitude 8*^ 53 Nortli. The town is large, 
open, and well-built, adorned witli .several large buildings of .stone, particularly several churches erected 
by the Portuguese, from whom the Dutch took it in 1658. Considerable (juantilies of piece-goods are 
manufactured here and in the neighbouring villages. Between Tulicorin and Ceylon are numerous sand- 
banks. A pearl fishery is carried on here, though at present not very productive, and considerable quanti- 
ties of chank shells are exported from hence. 

The commerce between this part of the coast and Madras in piece-goods, grain, &c. is considerable. 

In the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive, there was imported into Tinneveliy from Madras, 

merchandise to the amount Rupees 9,07,607 

During the same period there was merchandise exported to the amount of 25,43,279 

Exports exceed the imports — 16,3.5,672 

Treasure exported to Madras during the same period 1 4,600 

Balance in favour of the Coast of Tinneveliy *»v,,vv^*v*>v»v«»*w,.v**v»%^v^Sicca Rupees 16,21,720 
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The following are the articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


Articles of Import in 1805. 

Pepper ...»v^.^^wwv^^^v^v.Sicra Rupees 56,702 
Piece-goods — 1 2,223 
Grain — 7>626 

Timber 5,602 

Oil 3,642 

Sugar — 1,311 

Sundries 29,400 

Imports in 1805 ..^v^v.,..^....»Sicca Rupees 1,35,712 


Articles of Export in 1805. 

Picce-goods«%«%«w*vv»«vv^v^.v«Sicca Rupees 2,17,556 

Grain . — 43,373 

Jaggery and toddy......^..^«„«..v,^v....v....*^v^ 25)725 

Drugs **v..**v^»,»****»*».^v^*^»»w*v^ 5,032 

Cotton — 11,618 

Fruits 9,243 

Reetle-nutv..v«»»^.....,^.....^*»^v,*^*«.v^ 8,367 

Pepper — 4,454 

Exports in 1805 Sicca Rupees 3,65,314 


In this district arc manufactured calamaganzics, aunni-kctchies, and putton-ketchies. These cloths are 
maile of a hard long grained cotton, are of an even regular texture, and resemble European linen more 
than any of the Indian cloths. They are preferable to the long-cloths manufactured in the Circars, and 
are cheaper by at least 30 per cent. 

The coast tiom Cape Ramcn to Point Calymerc comprehends the provinces of the Marawars and 
Tondiman; the principal towns on the const are Tondyand Cottapatam, frequented only by small coasters. 
On Point Calymere, which is in latitude 10® 18 North, are two remarkable pagodas. About half a mile to 
the northward of them is a small river, and on its banks stands a large village, where a considerable trade is 
carried on in tobacco, rice, piece-goods, 5ic.; the river has a bur, so that only small vessels can enter. The 
kingdom of Tanjorc commences to the southward of Point Calymerc, and extends to the northward as 
far as the Colcroon River. 


NEGAPATAM. 

The fort is in latitude 10° 43' North, and longitude 79® 59 East; it is a regular pentagon with wet 
ditches, and the whole of the fortifications are strong, and in good repair. The town is situated to the north- 
wai'd of the fort, near which is a river capable of receiving small country vessels, which has two entrances,^ 
one to the northward, and the other to the southward, the land between them forming an island; the 
boats use the windward entrance in passing out, and the leeward one in returning, according to the monsoon. 
On the north side of this river is a strong battery, to which boats entering, must go within the length of 
their oars, and the landing-place is close to it. There is a bar at the mouth of the river, which in bad weather 
breaks very much, and becomes dangerous. 

The common anchorage in the fair season is abre.ast the fort in five fathoms, 1 j to 2 miles off shore. 
In unsettled weather it is prudent to anclior further out In 6 or 7 fathoms, the flagstaff bearing W. | S. 
and the highest of the five pagodas at Nagore N. W. which is good holding ground. 

Negapatam formerly belonged to the Poi-tugucse. The Dutch took it in l660; they strengthened 
the fortifications, and it became the most considerable place belonging to them on the Coromandel Coast. 
Negapatam was besieged by the English in 1781. The fleet under Sir Edward Hughes blocked it up 
by sea, and the land forces under Sir Hector Munro invested it by land. The garrison amounted to about 

8.000 men of all sorts, and far exceeded the besiegers in point of number, whose whole force did not exceed 

4.000 men capable of effective service. On October G9th, 1781, the strong lines, flanked by redoubts which 
the Dutch had thrown up, to cover and defend the approaches to the town, were attacked, and carried by 
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storm. On November Sd, the General opened ground against the north face of the fort; and the approaches 
were carried on with unusual rapidity. On the 7th a battery of ten 18 pounders being ready to open within 
SOO paces of the walls, the Admiral and General sent a joint letter of summons to the Dutch Governor, 
which he answered with great respect, but no less firmness. The garrison made two desperate sallies with 
almost their whole force, but were driven back into the town with much loss in both. A battery being 
opened with great effect on the face of a bastion which was intended to be breached, the enemy demanded a 
parley , and on the 112th of November, commissioners were sent out to settle the terms of capitulation with the 
Admiral and General. By these the town and citadel, and every thing they contained belonging to the 
Government or Company, were surrendered; private pro|)erty was secured, and the inhabitants pro- 
tected in their houses and estates, upon taking the oath of allegiance. The garrison were allowed military 
honours, and then became prisoners of war; and the Governor, Council, and civil officers were retained 
on parole. The whole loss of tlie besiegers, in killed, wounded, and missing, amounted to no more Ihuii 
133 men. A numerous artillery, with large quantities of shot, shells, military and artillery stores were 
found in the place. The Dutch, at the peace in 1782, ceded the place and its dependencies to the English, 
who have retained it ever since. 

The watering place is about Iialf a mile up the river, at a large tank entirely commanded by the fort. 
The watering here would be botli troublesome and tedious without the jissistiinee of the natives and (heir 
boats. Fresh provisions for present use may be got here, with vegetables and fruit, sufficient for u ffeet 
of ships, and also rice ; but fire-wood is a scarce commodity. 

COINS. 

During the period the Dutch held Negapatam, a coinage took place of four or five lacs of pagodas, 
annually; but this has been discontinued since the English obtained possession of i(. As there is no 
gold coinage in any other place to the southward, nor any regular circulation of rupees, the whole currency 
of those provinces, exceeding the pagodas that happen to be in use, consists of fanams. Of these every dis- 
trict coins a different sort, and no comparative rate having been established between the star pagodas and 
those inferior coins, their value fluctuates according to the relative demand, and the coinage of one pro- 
vince is seldom at par in anotlier. 

COMMERCE. 

The kingdom of Tanjore, of whkh Negapatam is the principal jTort, was formerly a place of great foreign 
and inland trade. It imported cotton from Bombay and Surat, raw and worked silks from Bengal; sugar, 
spices, &c. from Sumatra, Malacca, and the eastward; gold, horses, elephants, and timl>er, from Fegu; and 
various articles of trade from China. The exports of Tanjore were muslins, chintz, handkerchiefs, gingliams, 
various sorts of long-cloths, and a coarse painted cloth, which last constituted a material article iu the 
investments of the Dutch and Danes, being in great demand for the African, West Indian, and South 
American markets. The trade has of late years fallen much to decay, in consequence of the revolutions 
which took place in 1771 and 1776, and the irruption of Hyder in 1781, 

A considerable trade is carried on from this part of the Coast with Madras. In tlie )fears 1802 

to 1806 there was imported into Tanjore, merchandise to the amount of«v..Sicca Rupees 10,96,791 
And during the same period there was merchandise exported 25,90,088 


The exports exceeded the imports ^ ^ 14,93^297 

During the same period, the quantity of treasure exported from Tanjore, exceeded the quantity 

imported — — — — , -Tt.xLi 1,37,222 


Making a balance in favour of Tanjore of . 


.>Sicca Rupees 13,66,075 
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The following are the articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 180^. 


Articles of Import in 1805. 
Piece-goods.^,,...^^^.^..Sicca Rupees 1,03,019 

Indigo 29,834 

Beetle-nut 4, 1 98 

Grain 4,285 

Sundries 37,1 25 


Imports in 1805 Rupees 1,78,451 


Articles of Export in 1805. 
GraIn.»«..»«.v»^..^*^v,-»v%^^v»Sicca Rupees 5,-30,331 
Liquors 68,137 

FruiU 31,499 

Dings 1 6,585 

Metals 12,842 

34,205 

Sundries 1 ,43,009 

Exports in 1 Sicca Rupees 7,95,601 


NAGORE. 

About four miles from Negapntam, in latitude 10° 47 North, arc the five white pagodas of Nagore; 
they are excellent sea-marks for distinguishing the river, svhich is close to them on the north side, where 
a great trade is carried on in piece-goods, rice, &c. The river has a bar, on which are eight feet at high 
water, spring tides. There are several vessels of two or three hundred tons burthen belonging to this place, 
navigated by natives, who conduct them to the west coast of Sumatra, Acheen, the Straits of Malacca, and 
other places to the eastward, where they have a constant trade. The anchorage in Nagore Road is about 
2] miles off the entrance of the river, in 5 or 6 fathoms, the five pagodas bearing W.S.W. Nagore was 
taken and plundered by the French under Lally in 1758. 

KARICAL 

Is situnted in latitude 19° 52 North, and longitude 80° 8 East. This settlement, with the places 
depending on it, belonged to the French, and was granted to them by the King of Tanjore in 1739; and in 
1 745, a number of villages was added to it. In the wars between the English and French it frequently changed 
masters. It carries on a groat trade in piece-goods and rice. Two rivers, both navigable branches of the 
Cavery, run through this di.strict, and fertilize the country, w hich abounds in rice and other provisions. 

The fort of Karical stands 390 yards from the sea-side on the northern bank of a river ; it is an oblong 
square completely fortified, but wants space, its internal area, exclusive of the four bastions, not exceeding 
1(X> yards from west to east, and 50 from north to south. 3'he bastions admit only three guns in their 
faces; but each of the curtains is covered with a ravelin much more spacious than the bastions, and mounting 
six. A wet ditch runs between the three curtains to the north, west, and south, and their ravelins: but on 
the east fiice the ditch surrounds the ravelin likewise. A covered way w’ell palli-saded, and a complete glacis 
enclose the whole. Karical w’as besieged by the Flnglish under Major Mon son in 1760: it surrendered 
in April, the garrison became prisoners of war, and the pro|)erty of the inhabitants was respected. Besides 
small arms and stores, there w'cre taken in the place 155 pieces of cannon of all sorts, and nine mortars, 
with a large stock of ammunition. At this period the French had acquired, by various purchases and 
cessions from the Government, districts round the fort containing 113 villages, of w hich the Customs of the 
port and tow n produced about 30, (XK) pagodas a year. It was surrendered to the French at the peace, 
but again taken, and is now in the hands of the English. The town is on the northi side of the fort sepa- 
rated liy an esplanade, and Is large, spacious, and well-built. 

'Fho marks for anchoring vary according to the monsoon : in the southerly one bring the flag-staff 
to bear W.S.W. in five or six fathoms; and in the northern mon.soon it is to be brought to bear west. By 
tjiis means (he passage becomes easier to boats passing to and from the shore. 
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TRANQUEBAR, the principal settlement belonging to the Danes in the East Indies, is in latitude 
1 1° North, and longitude 79' 58 East, The town is upwards of two miles in circumference, the streets 
broad and straight, and the houses very neat, the whole surrounded with a good stone wall, having several 
bastions well provided with artillery. Before the gate that leads into the country stands a fine citadel. 
The fort towai ds the sea is well built, and regular, remarkable for its extraordinary whiteness, being vislbte 
at a great dbtance, and the bastions are supplied with brass cannon. Within the walls of the city there arc 
three Christian churches; one belonging to the Portuguese Jesuits, who were settled here before the Danes. 
Zion is the church belonging to the inhabitants and garrison. The third is that of tlic Missionaries, called 
Jeinisalem, and consecrated August 14, 1707. There is also a large mosque fur the Mahometans, and 
several pagodas for the Qentoos within the walls. The district belonging to the town is of considerable 
extent, full of villages, many of them large and well built, and the principal one is thought to contain as 
many inhabitants as the town of Daneburgh, and several mosques and pagodas. 

Trantjuebar was first visited by the Danes in 1616, at which period they found the Porlviguese Jesuits 
settled there, who had built a church, and made a great many converts among the natives. The Danes 
made an application to the Rajah for permission to settle a factory, and were kind!)' reccivetl. In about 
five years after, the Rajah entered into an agreement with them for the port, and a certain district round it, 
whicli he sold, or rather farmed to them, at the annual rent of pagodas. In 1621 they built the tort 
for the defence of the place, and the inhabitants who had settled in the town under its protection. 
Tranquebar soon changed its appearance, and from being a place of no note, became of consi>- 
derable importance. In 1699 the Danes being on bad terms with the Rojah of Tanjore, he resolved 
to dispossess them of Tranquebar; and assembling an army of .‘k),0(K) men, began the siege. 'I'hc 
Danes applied to the F.nglbh nt \fndrns for assistance, which was readily granfetl. The Hajuh's forces, 
after incredible labour and patience, had brouglit tlieir trenches within pistol-shot of the walls, when the 
English reinforcements arrived. In a day or two after their arrival, a sortie was made from the garrison, 
and in a short time the Rajah was compelled to raise the siege, and retire within his own territories, leaving 
the inhabitants to continue their occupations without molestation. It was again besieged by the Rajah in 
1718, but he was unable to make any impression; .since which pcrioil the Danes continued in undisturbed 
possession, till hostilities commenced witli the English, when it surrendered to them. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Accounts are kept in rix-dollars of 12 fanams, and also in rupees of 8 fanams; the fanam is divided 
into 80 cash. The rlx-dollar i.s an imaginary coin, and is reckoned 18 per cent, below the Danish current 
rix-dollar ; it is therefore worth about .Is. 2d. sterling. 

The coins current are silver rupees, double and single fanams, and copper dudus or cash. 

The coinage of rupees is so regulated, that 1302 are worth 600 old Spanish dollars, weighing 43 lbs 
7oz. 2dwts. troy; the value of the Tranquebar rupee is therefore rather better tlian 2s. sterling. 

Star pagodas pass for 34 fanams, more or less, and Spanish dollars from H) to 21 fanams. 

The maund weighs 751bs. avoirdupois, being reckoned equal to 68 lbs, Danish. 

COMMERCE. 

The commerce carried on here is but trifling. The ships from Denmark, of which one or two usually 
came, brought metals, naval stores, wine, &c. Their returns were made in picc-e-goods. They seldom returned 
direct from hence to Europe, but proceeded to Serhampore in Bengal to complete their cargoes. The 
country vessels carry on a trade with the coasts of Pegu, Sumatra, and various places. 
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COMMERCE WITH MADRAS. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into Tranquebar from Madras 
and its dependencies in the years 1802 to 1806 inclusive; likewise of the merchandise and treasure exported 
from Tranquebar to Madras and its dependencies during the same period, together with a list of the articles 
of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805. 


IMPORTS INTO TRANQUEBAR. EXPORTS FROM TRANQUEBAR. 


Y ears. 

Mcrchandifte. 

Treasure. 

Total. 1 

Years. 

Mercliandi.e, 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees, j 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

.‘'icca Rupees. 

i8()2~^ 

77,587 

— 

77,587 

1802 

2,06,242 

— 

2,06,242 

1803 

.3,91,680 

9,54,.343 

. 

3,91,680 

1803 

1,00,678 



1,00,678 

, 1804. 



9,54,34J1 

1 1804 

3,.3.5,916 

6,08,61 1 

9,44,527 

180.5 

9,62,606 



9,62,606 

1805 

2,55,481 

4,72,785 

7,28,266 

1806 
Total. 1 

4,24,905 

— 

4,24,905 

1806 

2,07,188 

2,44,923 

4,.52,111 

I 28,11,121 

1 

28;ri,l21 

Total. 1 11,05,505 

13,26,319 

1 24,31,824 


Articles of Import in 1805. Articles of Export in 1805. 


Piece-goods,.,*wvv»v, 

(Train 

vw,*,,. Sicca Rupees 

8,61,341 

4,819 

1,844 

Liquors*,*,*,*,*,*,*,^, 

*.,*,*,Sicca Rupees 1,32,840 
- , 64,682 

Hosiery 


Metals 

11,072 

Sundries 



6,313 

(Train 

6,693 

Opiumw.w.vvv^^....^v^ 



34,775 

Piece-goodsv,*,,,..,*,^, 

13,480 

Sugar 

— 

13,846 

Spices 

10,629 

liiquors 


10,943 

Dyes*,.«.„.^*„w...,*,,v. 

2,561 

Spices 



12,387 

Mother o’pearl,,*.***,. 

3,591 

M t't H 


3,711 

Sundries 

10,ia3 

Saddlery 

— 

1,508 

Treasure *,,,,**,**„,„ 

4,72,785 

Naval stores 
Sundries*,.....,......,..,, 

Imports in 1805.,,,. 

.,„,,«,..,Sicca Rupees 

2,043 

9,071 

9,02,606 

Exports in 1805*,,,*, 

,*,..,,v,Sicca Rupees 7,28,266 


\ aluc of merchandise imported into Tranquebar from Madras and its dependencies in the 

years 1802 to 1806, amounted to Sicca Rupees 28,11,121 

]Merchanilise exported during the same period 11,05,505 

Imports exceeded the n— 17,05,610 

Amount of treasure exjiortetl from Tranquebar during the same 1.3,26,319 

Balance against Traiiquebar,.*,™.^*.^.,.^ Sicca Rupees 30,31,935 
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RISE AND PROGRESS 
or Tme 

COMMERCE BETWEEN DENMARK AND THE EAST INDIES. 

The Danes were from the most early times distinguished by their martial temper, and addicted to 
iflaritime expeditions. The Britiidi isles, atler being long harassed by their incursion. 4 , became for a time 
a part of their dominions. They had also a large share in the lu»ly wars; but by this maitial .spirit, and the 
losses which attended it, the power of Denmark declined. Christiern was the first monarch who ajiplied 
himself to the promoting commerce and discoverks, and he gave his sanction, about the year 1615?, 
to a number of merchants who had associated themselves at (Copenhagen for carrying on a trade witli the 
East Indies., They formed a capital of 2.50 shares, of 1000 rix-dollars cacli, and made the ncetrssaiy 
preparations for equipping, and sending a squadron to the East Indic.s, which did not leave CojMjnhageu till 
1615, and arrived on the Coast of Coromandel in 1616, where they were kindly received. 

1616.. A Dutch factor, named Boschower, being sent to Ceylon to negotiate a treaty of commerce wdth 
the King, he was received with much respect, and concluded tlie treaty, which was confirmed by the Dutch 
Government at Batavia. He so ingratiated himself witlt tlie King, that he became Cliief of his Council, 
commanded his armies, and was created Prince of Mignonne. He prevailed ujwn the King to send him, 
with the title of Ambassador, into Europe. His credentials were directed to the Statcs-Genernl ; but besides 
these, he had, in case Ids application to them should fail, full power to treat with any other Europ<>an 
potentate, who should be disposed to assist the King in recovering his dominions from the Portuguese. 
He sailed from Ceylon May Otii, 1615. On his arrival in Holland, being very coldly received, he proceeded 
to Copenhagen, where he was treated in a manner more suitable to his pretensions. His propositions 
were favourably received by the Danish East India Company, who entered into a negotiation witli him ; 
and a treaty being concluded, it was ratified and confirmed in the succeeding year by the Xing, Christiern IV. 
who granted a man of war, the Elephant, to carry him back to Ceylon : the Company likewise added 
■ome of their ships; and the whole squadron was put under the command of a Danish nobleman. They 
sailed from Co|)enhagen March 30th, 1619, and anchored at tlie Cape of Gootl Hope on the 19lh of July 
in the same year, from whence they proceeded to Ceylon; but meeting witli very bad weather, numbers died 
on the passage, and amongst the rest the Ambassador. On the arrival of the squadron at Trincomalee, 
advice thereof was sent to the King, who disavowed the treaty. The Danish Commander therefore proceeded 
for the Coast of Coromandel, when he purchased of the Rajah of Tanjore the port of Tramjuchar and a 
district around it, and left the forces that should have been disembarked at Ceylon, to garrison the fort 
that was erecting, and on which he bestowed the name of Danebourg. In his return he anchored in 
Table Bay August 30th, 1621, and arrived safe at Copenhagen early in the following year. 

The materials for the history of the Danish East India commerce are very scanty; but it appears that 
in twenty years, they had opened a trade with the Moluccas, which enabled their Directors at Tranquebar 
to send home large vessels richly laden, with cargoes well assorted from all parts of India; but in conse<]uence 
of the wars in w Inch Denmark became involved, the affairs of the Company were deranged, and they 
wore prevented corresponding regularly with their settlement at Tranquebar, which circumstance disabled 
the colony from sending ships as usual into Europe. This alteration in their affairs was severely felt by 
them, and at the same time reduced them in the estimation of other Europeans, and diminishwl their 
credit with the natives. 

1654. The state of the Danish commerce was so reduced, that the Government of Tranijucbar are 

3B 
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stated in this year to have made an offer to the Dutch to deliver up the fort to them, on payment of 
their debts, which offer was rejected. 

1601. Walter Schouten, a famous Dutch navigator, who visited Tranquebar at this period, observes, 
as if it was something remarkable, that there were two Danish ships in the port; and he further remarks, 
that theu- flags were but rarely seen in other ports in the Indies, and that they were upon very bad terms 
with the native.*), by whom they were kept in constant alarm, and experienced great losses. 

1670. The Danish East India Company gave up their charter, and made over their settlements to 
the Government, as an indemnification for the sums it had advanced. A new Company was thei'efore 
formed. The King, Christiern V. gave them, in ships and effects, to the amount of 310,828 livres; and the 
adventurers advanced 732,600 livres. This second undeiiaking being entered upon without sufficient funds, 
proveil more unsuccessful than the former; and after a few voyages, Tranquebar was left to itself. 

1681. The Rajah of Tanj ore having under various pretences interrupted their communication with 
the interior, and extorted large sums of money fi'om them, Tranquebar was so reduced, that they are said 
to have j)awued three ot the bastions of the fort to the Dutch, for such a sum of money as enabled them 
to keep the garrison ami inhabitants from starving: these, however, were redeemed in the ensuing year. 

1698. The Company obtained a new charter, by whicli they were bound to make certain advances 
to the royal treasury. 

1699. Tranquebar was besieged by tlie Rajah of Taiijore, and would have been taken, had not the 
English rendered such assistance, as compelled the natives to raise the siege. 

1705. The commerce with India was niutli leduced at this period. In this year the first missionaries 
were sent from Denmark. They sailed from Copenhagen the 25th of November, 1705, and arrived at 
Tranquebar in the beginning of July, 1706. In the course of tlieir mission they met with innumerable 
obstacles and difficulties, so that hut few of the natives were converted to the Christian faith. 

1728. The Ostend East India Company having been suppressed, a Dutch merchant, who had been 
concerned in it, proceeded to Copenhagen, where he applied himself to King Frederick IV. and made 
proposals of extending the trade to the East Indies. The arguments he made use of induced the King to 
suffer his scheme to be put in execution; and that it might be done more conveniently, the Danish Com- 
pany wore transferred fx'om Copenhagen to Altoua: and in order to induce foreigners to engage in this 
undertaking, his Danish Majesty granted a new charter, dated in April, 1728, for promoting the com- 
merce of the said Company to the Indies, Cluna, and Bengal, the cliief articles of which were these, viz. 

“ The new subscribers shall have an equal share and right with the old members, in all the concessions 
and jxrivileges granted to the said Company by bis present Majesty and his august predecessors ; and like- 
wise in all the forts, settlements, revenues, houses, magazines, ships, effects, and, in short, whatever the 
Company is possessed of at this day, or may acquire in time to come. — The old shares, or actions, which 
ore in number 250, of 1000 rlx-dollars each, shall subsist and remain as they are, and shall have the same 
right as the new shares. — The Directors shall declare and affirm, upon their lionour, that all the debts of the 
Company do not exceed 160,000 rix-dollars in specie. — TheUnited Company are obliged to discharge and pay 
the said sum, upon condition that the old shares shall have no dividends till 1733; and if the said debts should 
appear to exceed the said sum, the old shares shall be answerable for .the overplus, and the new subscribers shall 
not be obliged to contribute thereto.—- Each new share to be 1000 rix-dollars, payable by certain instal- 
ments, and not to be liable to any seizure or stop upon any account whatsoever. — The Directors shall 
yearly communicate to the subscribers an exact and particular account of the Company’s affairs. The 
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dividend shall be reflated upon the said account in a General Court of the Company by the majority 
of voices. — The Directors are not allowed to undertake any trade but the commerce in the East Indies 
upon the Company’s account, without the consent of the members tliereof, nor lend the Company’s money 
to any person whatsoever: they shall take an oath of exact observation of this article.'-— All the merchan- 
dise W’hich shall be sold at any other place than Copenhagen, sliall be paid in the Bank at Hamburgh, 
to one or more merchants, to be chosen by the subscribers.— The money arising from the new suliscription, 
shall be employed in sending out ships to Tranquebar, Bengal, and China, and for no otlier use whatever. — 
A General Court of the Company to be held as soon as possible, to chuse Directors, Sjc.” 

As soon as it was generally known that the Danish East India Company were actually upon the point 
of sending .ships to India and China, agreeable to their plan, and the power'll vested in them by their charter, 
the Ministers of Great Britain and Holland at the Court of Denmaik, used their utmost endeavours to 
procure the repeal of the powers granted to the Society ; and in consequence of their instructions, t!u*y drew 
up and presented a paper to the Court of Deuniiuk, stating “ the injury the transferring the I’ast India 
Company from Cojienhagen to Altona wovdd do to the commerce of their subjects, and that they perceived 
witli concern, that almost at the same instant they were making so great efforts to stop the progrcs.s of 
the Ostend Company, tlie King of Denmark, their good old friend and ally, was setting up another, equally 
prejudicial to their subjects ; and hoped, from his Majesty’s friendship, that ns soon as he should be infm-med 
of the uneasiness this novelty gave them, he vvoiild withdraw the privilege lately granted to the (.'ompany, 
and leave it on the ancient footing as it had always subsisted at Copenhagen.” 

To this memorial an answer was given, wherein his Danish Maje.sty insisted that the inurltime powei-s 
had totally mistaken the point, because it never was the King’s ijitention to erect a new Company, but to 
transfer that wliidi had subsisted above 110 years, from Coi>enhagcn to Altona; that this appeared clearly 
from the charter, wliich granted no new powers to the Company, but barely confirmed the old ones; that 
the voyages proposed direct for China, could not be esteemed an infraction of Ireatic.s, any more than the 
voyages heretofore made from Tranquebar; that hls'Danisli Majesty was not restrained by any treaty what- 
ever from maintaining and supporting the commerce of his .subjects to the Indies, which it was his duty to 
promote and extend to the utmost of his power; and that, finally, ns he did not encourage this commerce 
with any view of injuring the East India Companies of England and Holland, but purely with a dc.sign 
to benefit his own subjects, he could not discern how this should expose him to the resentment of any 
other power whatever. — This answer not giving satisfaction to Great Britain and Holland, another me- 
morial was presented in 1729, from which period it does not appear that any further applications were 
made on the subject. 'J'lie King of Denmark thought proper, however, to shut up the house at Altona. 

The old Company, with a view of removing any objections tliat might he made in respect to their 
circum.stanccs, added, that they had many valuable effects, .such as the town of 'I'lanquebur, n very im- 
portant place, with 200 pieces of cannon, besides ammunition, and a yearly income of 10,(K)0 crowni, 
and also several duties and revenues increasing every year in proportion to the incrca.se of inhabitants ; 
that they had also the Castle of Danebourgh, conveniently situated for trade, and particularly for pearls 
and diamonds; that they had also Porto Novo on the same coast, and a factory at Chinsurah; two ships 
with their cargoes jjow at .sea, Iwund to Tranquebar, and some other ships, factories, &c. 

1732. King Chri§ticrn VI. gave the Company a new charter, confirming to them, for tlic term of 
forty years, the privilege of exclusive trade to all countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope, as for as 
Cliina, by the name of the Royal Danish Asiatic Company, under the following regulations : — 

“ The Company and their representatives are empowered to make alliances and treaties with the native 
Princes in the King’s name, and to defend tlieir rights by force of arras ; they are confirmed in the 

3B2 
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possession of Tranquebor and its tenritorj, with power to erect forts, factories, &c. they maintaining the 
garrison, and paying the stipulated rent to the Rajah of Tanjore. — The ships and merchandise of the 
Company shall never be detained or arrested upon any account whatever, either in peace or war. — Their 
transactions to be entirely free. — ^All kinds of merchandise and stores required for equipping and victualling 
their vessels in Denmark or in India are exempted from all duties of customs, excise, and all other taxes 
upon importation and exportation, whether in Danish or foreign vessels. — The Company's own vessels are 
exempted from all harbour dues, lastage money, and other charges, except 100 rix-dollars for each ship 
returned from India.'~’The directors to give in an attested account of all merchandise imported by them 
from India, with the amount of their proceeds at the public sale ; agreeable to which, there shall be a 
duty of 1 per cent, on the value of all such merchandise exported to foreign countries, and per cent, 
on what are consumed in the Danish doniinions.-~*All India goods exported, to be exempted from the 
Sound duties, Ibr the first ten years.— All foreigners in the service of the Company to enjoy the privileges 
of Danish subjects.— As an acknowledgment for the royal favour, the Company are required to carry 
in each of them ships, outward and homeward, three bales or {wckages, of a limited size, free of any charge 
or freight, and the King engages to put tltcm on board without delay or expence to the Company. 

The Company, in order to give the partners the liberty of taking more or less concern in their 
enterprise, divided their capital stock into two parts, called fixed capital, and circulating capital. The 
former consisted of slmres of 250 crowns, and was employed in the purchase of the property of the old 
Company in Europe and India. The circulating capital consisted of money advanced by the partners, and 
was, more or less, according to the number of vessels to be loaded and fitted out in the course of the year, 
so that any partner might decline being concerned in the voyage of any particular vessel ; in which case 
another was at liberty to take the portion so resigned by him, and to share the profit or loss when the 
account of the voyage should be made up. In order to enlarge the fixed capital, which was considered the 
Company's main dependence, it was agreed that a tenth part of the produce of the sales, and a rate of 
6 per cent, on all goods shipjied at Tranquehar, should be constantly added to it, subject to a certain 
proportion of tJie charges of trade. — No vessels built in Europe should be sent out to remain in India ; but 
vessels built of Indian timber, might be used for the country trade : if, however, an European ship should 
lose the projier season of returning to Europe, she should be sent on a trading voyage in India, in order to 
keep her in employment. — The Company to have five directors, possessing four shares each in the 
Company’s stock, who should have salaries of 500 rix-dollars each ; except that in any year in which no 
vessel sails or arrives, they should have no salary. There should also be five assistant directors, having 
each two shares, with salaries of 100 rix-dollars each, except as above. — No money to be lent or borrowed 
without the consent of a general meeting of proprietors. 

1744. In this year the Company divided each of their 400 shares into four parts, making 1,600 
shares, each of which gave a qualification for a vote in the management of their affairs. The fixed capital 
continued to increase, and in 1755 the origmal share d* 250 crowns had increased to 1,500 crowns, or, 
.375 crowns for each of the 1,600 shares. 

1753. From the renewal of the Company's charter in 1732 to 1753, they dispatched 28 ships to India, 
and 32 to China, making in the whole 60 ships. Of these 13 were lost, 20 returned safe from India with 
valuable cargoes, and 27 from China. About this period a factory was settled on the Nicobar islands. 

1764. In the ten years, 1754 to 1764, the Company received 14 ships from India, and 18 from China. 
Their sales, in the years 1 753 to 1 763 inclusive, produced Rix-dollars 1 1 ,015,083 
The outfit and cargoes, during the same period, are stated to have costv«..« 8,152,108 

Leaving a profit in eleven years Rix-dollars 2,862,975 
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The dividends were regulated accoi'ding to the profits made in each year, after setting aside the por- 
tion appropriated lor the augmentation of the fixed fund, and keeping a sufficient sum in reserve to answer 
unforeseen exigencies, and consequently they were very irregular. 

1 779. The Company's charter was renewed for twenty years, under tlie following regulations : 
he trade to China was secured exclusively to the Company; but every subject of Denmark, and 
even foreigners, were permitted to trade to all the Danish settlements in India, upon condition of employing 
Danish built ships, to embark upon each vessel to the value of X'6(i9 lOs. sterling of the national manu- 
factures; to pay the Company 2 per cent, of the value of the cargo upon its going out, and H per cent, (m 
its return. Individuals were also allowed to trade from one port of India to another, hy paying a duty 
of entrance of 4 per cent, on the productions of Asia, and 2 per cent, on those of Europe, in all the 
Danish settlements. The Company was formerly exempt from the duties settled \\\wn all articles employed 
in the building and victualling of ships ; but they are deprived of this exemption, and allowed nu indem- 
nity of ±2 16s. 3d. per last, and 11s. 3d. for each of the crews of the ships. Tiny are to export upon 
each of their ships to India jC569 10s. of Danish manufactures, and 1750 uj)on each ship to China. The 
Customs, which w’cre formerly different on the productions of Asia that were consumed in Denmaik, or sent 
to other part.s, arc made equal ; they all pay 2 |ier cent, without any regard to the place of their d(*s- 
tination. The King gave up the practice of placing annually n certain sum in the Company’* trade : to 
indemnify him for this sacrifice, a fixed sum is paid for each ship fitted out. The Coinj>any abridged the 
credit which they had been accustomed to give fiw goods bought at their sales, and made .several improve- 
ments in their internal arrangements. 

The Company having experienced some inconvenience from the division of their capital into two 
separate stocks, now united them into one ; and they made a further division of their shares, splitting 
every one into two, which made the number 4,800, which was done for the sake of rendering them more 
saleable. They also e.stahlished a factory at ('anton, with four factors to transoct the business which had 
hitherto been done by the su])i acargo of each ship. 

1775, At one period the revenues of Tranquebar were sufficient to defray all the expences of Govern- 
ment ; but in process of time abuses were introduced, the revenue fell off, and the expences increased, 
trade languished, and the Comjiany’s factors, unable to moke the necessary advances to the manufacturers, 
were obliged to purchase their goods at an advance of from 25 to .30 per cent. In order to remedy this 
evil, the Company resolved to keep a sum of money employed in India, no part of which should he drawn 
home for at least ten years, during which the profits made upon it, should be added to the ca[)ital. 'J'he 
state of affairs at Tranquebar was soon greatly improved ; new regulations produced a more economical 
management of the revenue; in consequence of which, the Company's stock sold in 177.5, at 25 to 30 per 
cent, above par, while their dividends were about 10 jMjr cent. 

Raynal states that during the forty years of the charter of the Danish East India Company, 

The expence of their vessels, and the merchandise shipped on them, amounted 4, 079, 738 10 ' ,3 

That the amount of their returns as sold at the Company’s sales, 7,879,4^6 7 6 

Leaving a profit during the period of forty years, ofv>^^ r3,799J47 11 3 

Of the whole amount of goods imported, Denmark was^timated to consume only i.'l,477,094 5 0 

And the remainder was exported, which amounted to . ui »l 6,395,392 2 9 

1789. The American war contributed so much to the prosperity of the Danish East India Company, 
that the actions, or shares, sold in 1789 at 1800 to 1900 rix^ioUars, the prime cost having been 500. In that 
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year the dividends were as high as cent, per cent, on the oiiginal purcluise-money, and in the subsequent 
|jeace they fell to 40 or ttO j)er cent, and the price sunk in proportion, being only 700 rix-dollars in 1788, 
and 420 to 440, considerably below par, in 1796. The average gain from 1783 to 1790 was about 9^ per 
cent, upon the original price, or taking 800 rix-<lollars as the medium market price, 6 per cent., a greater 
profit than any other East India Company has made, and only ascribable to the extensive privileges of the 
Corporation, the restrictions of foreign importation, and the small competition of capital in the Danish 
market for the Company’s stock. 

1784. In this year the Commutation Act took place in England, by which the commerce of 
lurcigners with China was much reduced. Previous to this period, Denmark sent annually several ships 
to (Jhina for teas. The greater part of their cargoes were aflenvards smuggled into England, to the 
injury of the national revenue, and the detriment of the English East India Company’s commercial privileges. 

^ihe following is a statement of the number of ships laden at Canton in each year for Denmark, from 

1767—8 to 1784—5 inclusive, with the quantity of teas laden on board them. 

Vear*. .Ships. lbs. Years. Shii>s. lbs. 

1767- 8 2 3,010,286 1776-7 2 2,487,300 

1768- 9 1 1,430,874 1777-8 2 2,098,300 

1769- 70 1 1,44{),306 1778-9 1 1,388,400 

1770- 1 ... 2 2,800,483 177fl-80 3 3,983,600 

1771- 2 no oceount; e.stimated at 2,800,483 1780-1 ............ 2 .w.......... 2,341,400 

1772- 3 — 2 2,999,600 1781-2 3 4,118,500 

1773- 4 2 — 2,867,300 1782-3 4 5,477,200 

1774- 5 ..... 2 ... 3,237,300 1783-4 ............ 3 ............ 3,204,000 

1775- 6 2 2,833,700 1784-5 4 3,158,000 

forming a total of 51,686,0321bs. being on at» average of 18 years, 2,871,44Glbs, per annum. 

1786. 'J’he Danish East India Company, though commerce was their only object, w^ere in such 
distressed circumstances, that they recpiested the King to accept a surrender of their charter, privileges, and 
stock, on such terms as he should be pleased to prescribe. 

18(K). The increased vigilance of the Bi itish Government against the smuggling of tea into England, 
caused a remarkable declension in the prosperity of the Danish trade. The following is a statement of the 
number of Danish ships laden at Canton, from the passing the Conmiutation Act in England in 1784, to 
1799-18(X) inclusive, with the quantities of teas laden on them. 


Years. 

Ships. 

lbs. 

Years. 

Ships. 

lbs. 

178.J-6 ..... 

q 

4,578,100 

1793-4 


none 

1786-7 ..... 

.....V. 2 ............ 

2,092,000 

1794-5 

-t-L.-i......... 1 ............ 

24,670 

1787-8 

... 2 ........ 

2,664,000 

1795-6 


none 

1788-9 

....... 2 

2,496,800 

1796-7 


2,504,400 

178{MM) 

1 

1,773,000 

1797-8 

............ 1 ............ 

1,307,800 

1790-1 

1 

520,700 

1798-9 


2,910,900 

1791-2 .... 


none 1 

1799-0 

3 .... 

1,132,266 

1792-3 ..... 


852,670 

180(X.l 


963,467 


forming a total of 22,B19,7731bs. being on an average of 16 years, l,426,236lbs. per annum. 

1801. A rupture liaving taken place between Denmark and England, the .settlements of Tranquebar 
and Sei hampore were taken possession of by the British forces, but restored at the peace. 
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The following is a statement of the commerce carried on between Denmark and the Britisli settlements 
in the East Indies in the years 1795 to 1806 mclusivc; in the seven years, 179.'> to 1801, it is that witli 
Bengal only ; the other t>vo Presidencies are estimated at one fourth that of Bengal ; the remaining five 
years, 1802 to 1806, include the commerce with the whole of British India. 


IMPORTS INTO THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS. EXPORT.S FROM THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS. 



Mi'rchftndi'Ji' 

1 Tie.-e.ure. 

Total . j 


Mercliaiidi»<5. 

Trcasiim, 

Total. 


Sicca Rupees. 

1 Sicca litipcci. 

Sicca Rupees, j 


Sicca Ru pec*. 

Sicca Rupcvi. 

Stcca I<ui)eeii. 

1795 

7,47,666 

22,470 

7,70,1,36 i 

1795 

8,13,8,32 

— — 

8,13,832 

1796 

5,14,936 

— 

5,14,9.3(; 

1 796 

17,73,511 



17,7.3,511 

1797 

19,060 

66,243 

85,303 

1797 

.3,.56,572 



.3,.5r>,.572 

1798 

3,78,073 

2,.3 ,979 

6,15,0.52 I 

1798 

1,11,087 



1,11,087 

1799 

5,07,076 

5,09,398 

10,16,474 1 

1799 

9,56,145 



9,.56,li5 

1800 

4,46,806 

5,75,714 

10,22,520 ! 

1800 

7,14,825 



7,14,825 

1801 

— 

— 

— — 1 

1801 

2,9.55 

— 

2,9.5.5 


26, 13, (if? 

14,10,801. 

40,24,421 j 


4T,28,()27 


47,28,927“' 

1 

6,53,404 

.3,52,701 

10,06,10.5 j 

J 

1 1,82,2.32 



11,82,232 

1802 

4,54,fi45 

3,11,175 

7,65,820 

1h1)2 

.3,36,22.5 

6,300 

.3,42,52.5 

1803 

3,43,594 

69,495 

4,1.3,089 

1803 

.5,04,519 

.5,0 1,5 19 

1804 

5,61,312 

2,55,744 

8,17,0.56 1 

1804 

1.3,01,1 19 



1.3,01,14*) 

1805 

1,87,647 

6,08.834 

7,96,481 

1805 

6.54, 2;U 



6, .5 1,2.33 

18HG 

2,42,777 



2,42,777 1 

1806 

4,78.1.53 



4,78,1.53 

Total. 1 

50,56,996 ' 

^10,0^753~ 

80,11,5,749 i 

'ri)Ul. 1 

91,H.5;i-.38 

6, .300 

fir, 9 1,738’ 


From the foregoing statement it appears that the amount of merchandise exported from the 

British settlements to Denmark in the years 1795 to 1806 inclusive, was»»,s Sicca UuiH>es 91,91,7.38 
Merchandise imported during the same peri<Ml 50,,'i(»,996 

Exports exceed the 41, .31,742 

Treasure imported into the British settlements during the same period 30,08,7.5.3 

Ditto exported from ditto 6, .300 

^ 30,02,4.5.3 

Balance against Denmark in 12 years Sicca Rupee, s 71,37,19.5 

which, at 23. Gd. per rupee, is i?892,149 7s. Gd. on an average of twelve years, F74,.34.5 15s. 9d. per aim. 

1807. The influence of France rendering it impossible for Denmark, however desirous to be neutral, 
to preserve its neutrality, an<l it becoming absolutcdy necessary for Groat Britain to take the most cfl’ectual 
measures to prevent the arms of neutral powers being turned against her; u|>p]!cation was made to the 
Court of Copenhagen to desire the temporary deposit of the Danish llect in one of ifTe British ports, in tj-ust 
for the King of Denmark, to be restored with all its equipments in as good a state as when received, as 
soon as the provisions of a general peace should remove the necessity which occasioned the demand ; which 
not being complied with, a powerful fleet and army were sent to Denmark in August, 1807, which succeeded 
in obtaining possession of the Danish capital and the fleet. The latter, consisting of 18 sail of the line, 
15 frigates, and various .small vessels, with their stores, &c. were sent to England, and the capital evacuated. 
On the arrival of this intelligence, an expedition was fitted out from Madra.s, wliich sailed on the 1 1th of 
February, 1808, and on the following day arrived off Tranquebar, which capitulated, and was taken 
possession of by the British troops. Serhampore likewise surrendered to the English forces, and both places 
continue in their possession. 
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DEVICOTTA. 

This fort is situated on a small island just within the entrance of Coleroon River, in latitude about 
1 1® 32' North, which has within its bar, water sufficient for large ships. The fort is strong, and built of 
brick. In 1749 it was in the possession of its lawi\il master, the Rajah of Tanjore; but the English, under 
Major Lawrence, determined to make themselves masters of it. It was soon forced, and the garrison obliged 
to save themselves by flight The Company had it in contemplation, to form this acquisition into a harbour, 
and obtained a cession of district from the Rajah; but the project has been long aljandoned. In this 
jmrt are to be seen up the countiy the four famous pagodas, called the Chalambaram j>agodas. 

PORTO NOVO 

Is situated in latitude 11° 32 North, and longitude 79® 45' East. It was formerly a place of consi- 
derable trade, where the h’rench and Dutch had factories. Here is a river navigable only for small country 
vessels. Fresh water is filled out of a tank a little way up this river, but it is brackish, bad, and apt to 
give the flux. The road of Porto Novo, by being sheltered to the S.E. by the Coleroon Shoal, is by far 
the smoothest and safest on the Coromandel sliore. Here you may anchor in six fathoms, the flagstaff' 
W. 1 N. 2 miles off-shore, and the southernmost of the Chalarnbai am pagodas S. W. 

COIxNS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Accounts are kept in colUims of paddy, or in chuckrums. The collum is a measure which is between 
70 and 80 quarts, but varies in dill’erent parts. The medium price of a collum of paddy is Sj gold, or 
7 silver fiumms, about Is. 4<l. sterling; so that 100,000 colluins of paddy at the afore-mentioned price, will 
produce 15,555 Star pagodas 25 fanams. 

In tlie Tanjore country the Star pagoda is valued at 45 Madras, or silver lunams; 1 chuckrum is 
equal to 20 Madras, or 10 gold fanams; 2 chuckrums and I fimain is equal to 1 Porto Novo pagoda. 

Tlie Porto Novo jwgoda passes current at Madras for 371 Madras fluiams. 100 Porto Novo pagodas 
are rockojicd 83 i Star pagodas, and 1(K) Star pagodas, equal to 120 Porto Novo pagodas. In the Company's 
accounts the Porto Novo jiagoda is reckoned at 30 fanams. 

CUDDALORE 

Is about three leagues to the northward of Porto Novo, in latitude 11° 43 North, and longitude 79» 
50 I'ast. The river is small, shut up by a bar at the entrance, and navigable only by boats. The towti 
extends about three-quarters of a mile from north to south, and about half a mile from cast to west. Three 
of its sides are fortified: that to the sea is for the greater part open; but the river passing between Fort 
St. David and the town, flows, just before it gains the sea, along the eastern side of the town, of which, 
whilst it washed the skirts on one hand, it was on the otlier separated from the sea by a mound of sand, 
which the sui*f throws on the shore in most parts of the coast. It is very populous, and a place of some 
trade. A little above tlie town stands Trivada pagoda, wliich forms a citadel to a large pettah, or town. 
The marks for anchorage arc the flagstaff N. W. and Fort St. David N.N. W. off-shore about 1| mile. 

Fort St. David is almut a mile to the northwaid of Cuddalore. The site and a small district was in 
16S6 piirchasetl iVom a Mahratta Prince for P31,000, for the use of the India Company, by Mr. Elihu Yale. 
The fortifications were gradually strengthened. The place was besieged by the French in 1758: it com- 
menced on the 28th of April, and on the 1st of June the garrison surrendered prisoners of war. The 
fortifications were totally destroyed ; but on the peace the place was restored to us, and quickly recovered 
its former prosperity. In this district are manufactured dimities, and various descriptions of piece-goods. 
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COMMERCE WITH MADRAS. 

The following is a statement of the merchandise and treasure imported into the Southern Division of 
the Carnatic from Madras, in the years 1802 to 180(i inclusive: likewise of the merchandise and ircaMire 
exported from the Southern Division of the Carnatic to Madras during the same iienod, together with a 
list of the articles of which the imports and exports consisted in 1805- 

Merchandise imported into the Southern Division of the Carnatic from Madras, in the years 

1802 to 1806 inclusive Sicca Uupocs 13J3,012 

Ditto exported from ditto to ditto during the same period 

Exports exceed the 13,36, Ml 

The treasure exported to Madras exceeds the quantity imported from thence 2,5(i,5 tT 

Balance tn fatour of the Southern Division of the Carnatic In five years..v. Sicca Ru|)ces 10,70, S94> 
which, at 2s- 6d. per rujiee, is ^134-,986 1 7s. 6d. on an average of five years, <r26, 997 7s. 6d. per annum. 

Articles of Import in, 1805. Articles of Export in 180A 

Piece-goods.*.*»*^.^v..^.«^v.Sicea Rupees 1,48,992 !| Piece-goods...»«.^..v...^.v...Sicca Rupees 2,03,192 

Grain — 1,83,173 Indigo 4.'>,7ll 

5,826 Timber 5,334 

Beetle — 3,091 Liquors.,.*^.,.. 13,450 

Sundries. .......................... — 30,058 1‘epper.... ... 4,128 

Treasure ...................................... 1,50,582 

Sundries..................v..................... 26,116 

Imports in 1805..............SIcca Rupees 3,77,140 Ij Imports in 1805............,.Sicca Rupees 5,08,513 

Piece-goods of various kinds, similar to those of Surat, in point of dimensions, colour, and qualities, 
arc manufactured in the neighbourhood of Cuddalore, and at prices nearly the same as at Surat. 

PONDICHERRY 

Is situated in latitude 11® 54 North, and longitude 79® 58 Kust. It was the cnjiital of the French 
settlements in India, and the residence of the Governor-General and superior Council ; and before its 
fortifications and public buildings were destroyed by the English, Fondiclieiry was by fur the largest, 
strongest, and most beautiful European settlement in the East Indies. 

Pondicherry is built in a circular form on the Iwrders of the sea, and strongly fortified. It is divided 
into two parts, the Black Town and the White Town; the latter spreads along the sea-coast, and is again 
divided into two parts, the north and south. The tower bearing the llagstaiT is in the middle, and sepa- 
rates the two quarters. The Black Town is separated from the White by a ditch running through the 
whole extent of Pondicherry ; it reaches to the ramparts, and contains a population of nearly 80,000 souls, 
and a cathedral belonging to the Jesuits. The White Town is very inconsiderable. Its length compre- 
hends the whole front of the place on the sea-shore; but its width from the shore to the ditch, which sepa- 
rates it from the Black Town, is not more than 300 toises; this space is filled with handsome houses, but 
few of them are more than one story high. It contains a parish church, the duty of which is performed 
by the Capuchins of the French mission. 
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PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry was first visited l»y the French in 1674. After their retreat from St.Thom^, they obtained 
leave of tlie King of Visia|)(»ur to form a settlement there, and soon after permission to erect fortifications. 
In 1693 the Dutch, desirous of expelling the French, besieged Pondicherry with a numerous army, which, 
after a long siege, sun ender(Hl upon very honourahle conditions on theOtli of Sejrtember, 1693. The Dutch, 
immediately they were put in possession, Wgim to erect fortific.ations, which rendered it at that period one 
of the strongest places in India. On the conclusion of a general peace in 1696, the place was restored to 
the French, who put it in such a state of defence, as to secure it against any attempts on the part of the 
Dutch or native powers. 

In 1748 Pondicherry was ht'sicged hy tlic English under Admiral Boscawen ; but they were compelled 
to raise the .‘■iege, with the loss of a great number of men. In 1760 it was taken hy Sir Eyre Coote, 
after a blockade of nearly six months. Orders from the French Court having been intercepted, directing 
Lally, tlu! Governor-Generul, to destroy every inaritiuie place in India belonging to the Finglish, which 
might fall into their hands, the latter adopted the same resolution; and all the splendid buildings that 
the bombs and shot had sjjared, became in a very short time a heap of ruin.s. Pondicheny was restored 
at the peace. 3'he French (juickly rebuilt the town, and gave superior strength to the fortifications; it was, 
however, taken hy the b’nglish in October, 177B, but restored at the conclusion of the peace. In 1793 it 
again fell under the dominion of the Fingllsh, in whose possession it still remains. 

COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES. 

Coins.— Accounts are kcjit in pagodas, fanams, and casli ; 60 cash making 1 fanam, and 24 fanams 
1 pagoda. The coins current are pagodas, rupees, and fanams, also copper cash or dudus, thus divided; 

20 dudus ) f 1 fanam. 

24 fanams i I 1 pagoda. 

There arc various kinds of pagodas current here, and arc nearly oil of the same weight. That of 
Pondicherry was originally equal in value to the Star pagoda; but its standard has been considerably lower- 
ed; it passes for 3 j rupees, though the exchange varies from 350 to .360 rupcKis per 100 Pondicherry 
pagodas, 'fiie exchange for Spanish dollars is tiom 210 to 215 rupees per 100 Spanish dollars. 

Wkiuiits. — Gold and silver are weighed hy the seer, pagoda, rupee, and fanam; a seer wciglis 28^ 
rupees, 81, J pagodas, or 73] faiuuns; a rupee weight is equal to 30 fanams, or 480 ncUos; a pagoda 
weight i« 9 fanams, or 144 nellos; thus 3 rupees are equal in weight to 10 pagodas. 

711 pagodas w'eigh a French mark, or 3778 English groins, so that the sc'cr contains 4293 grains. 

Tlie coinnuTciul weights are the candy of 20 inaumls, each niaund 8 vis. 3'hc Pondicherry maund 
is 251hs. 14 ox. 5 dr. avoirdupois. 

Mbasukks. — Rice, and ail other sorts of grain are sold by the garcc of 600 mercals; and 100 mercals 
are nearly 18 English bushels. 


COMMERCE. 

The extent of the commerce carrit'd on between France and Pondicherry is enumerated hereafter 
under the head of the Rise aud Progress of the French Commei'ce with the East Indies. Piece-goods 
formed the most material article, part of which was supplied from Karical and Yanaon, two small settle- 
ments subordinate to Pondicherry on the Coromandel Coast; and the remainder consisted of pepper, 
indigo, and a few other articles. Tlie coasting or country bade earned on to and from Pondicheny wai 
always triUing, it being princii>ally confined to the English settlements. 
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RISE AND PROGRE.SS 

OF TIIK 

COMMERCE BETWEEN FRANCE AND THE EAST INDIES. 

The riches which the Portuguese drew from the East Indies, in consequence of the discover/ of the 
passage round the Cape of Good Hope, soon induced tlie French to follow them, in order to partake of 
the advantages derived from the commerce carried on, and to supply themselves with the spices, silk.s, and 
other Eastern commoililies, of which they consumed consitleral)Ie (}uantitics ; but they did not einhark in 
it with the spirit and enterprise necessary for the success of so arduous on undertuking. 

1537. Francis I. who was desirous to promote the prosperity of his subjects, exhorted them l)y a 
proclamation In this year to engage in foreign commerce, Jind laid before them the advantages that would 
result from complying with his desires. The proclamation was re|>eated a few years atlerwards. This con- 
duct was imitated by Henry III. who, in an eiHct, dated the 15tli of December, 1578, pressed the .same 
point, but with very little efTect, either from want of attention in his subjects, or the inability of the Crown 
to render that assistance which was considered necessary in such an undertaking, 

1601. A society in Bretagne fitted out two ships for the East Indies, in May 16t)l. They arrived at 
Madagascar in February following, where they remained till May, and in July tliey were cast away ou 
tlie MaUHve Islands. Laval, one of the survivors, remained there till 1011, 

1004-, Gej-ard Le Roy, a Fleming, who had made voyages to Indio in the Dutch service, having 
otTered himself as a pilot, in case a French East India Company could lie established, such a company was 
formed under the King’s I.etters Patent, dated the 1st of June, 1(K)4, by whicli they hud an exclusive 
trade granted them for filleen years, on the setting out of their first ship ; and they were exempted from 
the payment of all duties on imports for the first two voyages. This design, however, came to nothing, 
in consequence of disputes amongst the proprietors, and a want of sufiicient ca|>itu!. 

1611. The project of trading to India was again revived, and a new Company erected hy letters 
patent, dated March 2, 1611; but the same difficulties that rendered tlie former scheme abortive, had a 
similar efiect upon this, so that for four years no attempt was made to carry on the tratlc. 

1615. Two merchants of Rouen, Muisson and Canis, petitioned the King that the privileges granted 
to this inactive Society, might be transferred to them, ofTcring to fit out ships that very year. This proposal 
-was opposed hy those who were intcrc.sted in the former c.stahlishment; whereupon a coalition look place 
between the two parties, and letters patent were granted, dated the 2d of July, 1615, which were regi- 
stered in Parliament in September following, allowing them an exclusive privilege of traile for 12 years. 

1016. Tlie Company fitted out two ships, under the command of De Nets and Beaulieu. The voyage 
was in all respects fortunate and well-conductcJ, though in the end it did not turn to any great account; 
for the Dutch Government at Batavia published an order, requiring all the subjects of the Htates-General 
that were on board those ships, to quit them immediately. The commanders, finding it out of their jmwer to 
bring both sliips home, the one commanded by Beaulieu was therefore sold, and all their goods brought to 
France on the largest; notwithstanding which unforeseen difficulty, and the great expence incurred in the 
undertaking, it was managed so prudently as to prove a saving voyage. 

1619. The Company having made the necessary preparations for another voyage, and taken all pos- 
sible precaution for rendering it successful, two ships, under the command of Commodore Beaulieu, soiled 
.from Harfleur, October 2, 1619. The voyage was conducted with skill and address, and a cargo for both 
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ships procured at Sumatra. One of the ships was afterwards burnt at Bantam, at the instigation of the 
Dutch, having a cargo on board valued at near .<£*80,000 sterling. The Commodore arrived with the other 
at Havre de Grace on the 1st of December, 1620. The sale of this cargo, chiefly pepper, which bore a 
high price in France, defrayed the cost of the voyage, notwithstanding the loss of the other ship and cargo. 

The civil war which broke out in France, interrupted the progress of the Company, disabled the 
members from contributing the funds necessary to its support, and diverted the attention of the Govern- 
ment, without which it could not subsist. Upon which, some private traders in Normandy endeavoured 
to avail themselves of the Company’s charter, from whence sprung the original design of forming a set- 
tlement on the Island of Madagascar. 

1633. The privileges granted to the Company being expired, some merchants of Dieppe sent some 
vesfels to Madagascar and India, which made profitable voyages; but their trade was very limited. 

1642. Ciurdinal llichlicu, desirous of reviving the commerce with India, obtained a patent, dated the 
24 tb of June, 1612, for a new Company (being the third) of twenty-four persons, with the exclusive trade 
of all the countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope, for ten years. These privileges w'ere confirmed 
Hepternher 20, 1643. All these it quietly enjoyed for ten ycai's, during which period they sent every 
year a vessel to Madagascar; so that though the name of an East India Company was kept up, yet they 
were possessed of no trade, but contented themselves with fruitless attempts to settle a colony on Mada- 
gascar, in the hope that it might be the means of rendering their future commerce with India more secure 
and advantageous. 

1652. The Company, notwithstanding the languishing state of their concerns, obtained a patent for 
a renewal of their privileges for fifteen years from l>ecember, H>52. Soon after the Duke de la Meilleray, 
Master of the Ordnance, succeeded in getting possession of the Company’s forts on Madagascar, but 
found them not worth keeping. At his death, his interest in the island was sold for 20,000 livres. 
By thb transaction the Company became insolvent, and tlie Duke's property was all lost. 

1660. Some merchants of Uouen obtained a patent for an exclusive trade with China, Tonquin, 
Cochin-China, and tlie neighbouring islands; but they had scarcely begun to make the necessary prepara- 
tions for carrying their privileges into effect, when they were absorbed by the new Company of the Indies. 

1664. The famous Colbert, Minister of Louis XIV. conceived the design of reviving the French 
East India Company, notwith-standing tlie misfortunes which had disappointed the hopes of his prede- 
cessors. In August, 1664, an edict was issued, containing forty-seven articles. Their import, among 
other things, was — 'I’liat the Company should be formed of His Majesty's subjects, even of the Nobles, 
w ithout any (head of derogating from their nobility. — That each shore could not be less than 1,000 livres, 
nor the auginentutions under 50t). — That strangers of any rrinee or State whatsoever, might be incorpo- 
latetl with the Company; and that thuse who should have in it 20,000 livres, should be reputed denizens, 
and In that respi et .slumld enjoy all the privileges of real subjects. — That a chamber of general direction 
should be established, coinptKsed of twenty-one directors; whereof twelve should be of the City of Paris, 
and nine others of tlie provinces; and that the said chamber might establish particular ones when and 
w here it should judge propei-. — That His Majesty empowered the Company to navigate solely, exclusive 
ol his other subjects, in all tlic Indian seas, east and south, during the term of filly years.— That it 
should have for ever the possession of the Island of St. Lawrence, or Madagascar, and of all the other 
lands, places, ami i.'.les it might conquer from tlie enemy and the natives, to enjoy them in all property, 
seigiieury, and justice, witlumt reserving any thing therein, but sole fealty and liege-homage, with the 
duty, rent, or service of a crown and sceptre of gold, weighing lOO marks, upon each demise of a King: 
granting him also the power ol nominating and establishing all officers, military and civil; though tli« 
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Company might have it in its power to nominate ambassadors in His Majesty's name to the Indian 
Kings and Princes, and make treaties with tliem.— That tlie Company might send ll»e specie in gold or 
silver it should have occasion for in its commerce, notwitlistanding the prohibitions enacted by the laws 
and ordinances of the kingdom; and tlib by a particular permission, and a writing granted in its favour.— 
That His iSIaJesty should advance, or defray out of his own revenues, the fifth part of the expenco 
necessary for the three first equipments, for which he was not to be reimbursed till the expiration of the 
first ten years, and without interest; and In case it should be found, by a general account, Umt the Coni- 
pany had sustained a loss in its capital, the loss should devolve upon the sum advanced by His Majesty.— 
That the Indian merchandises consumed in France should pay but the half of the duties regJilated by the 
tariffs; and that those designed for other countries, and the exempted provinces, either by sea or land, 
should pay no duties oi> importation or exportation; as also the timber and other necessary lu ticlcs for the 
building and fitting out of the Company's ships.— And, lastly, that His Majesty should pay the ('oinpany 
50 livres per ton for the merchandise its ships should carry into the countries of its concession, and 75 
livres for those brought back and discharged in the kingdom. — His Majesty also granted tlie Company a 
seal, having for a legend, **Ludovici XIV. Francia et Navarra Regia Sigillim, Uatm aupremi Cuusilii Gallia 
OricHteilia and for arms, an azure globe and fleur-tle-lucc of gold, with this inscription, “ Florebo quacumque 
ferarT the supporters being two figures, one rej>resenting Peace, and the other Plenty. 

1665. The Island of Madagascar being considered of great importance by the Fi'encli, it was di*- 
termined that an effectual settlement .should be formed, and a code of regulations was drawn up for the 
colony, which attracted the public approbation. Numbers of person.s ofl’ered thetnselves to go over and 
settle there. Accordingly on ]\Iarch 7, 1605, four large sliip.s, eqnipjKjd both for war and trade, sailed 
from Brest, and arrived safely at Madagascar on the 10th of July following; the name of wliich they 
changed to Isle Dauphine, in honour of the heir apparent to the crown of France. 

1666. The King, by a declaration in June, 1666, granted the Company |>ermUsu)n to make esta- 
blishments at Port L.oui.s for their m.igazincs, and at places along the rivers Ilennelon and Ponscot, for 
dock-yards, fit for the building of their .sliip.s. They had al-so grunted them all void and waste placc.i be- 
longing to the King in the places obove mentioned. It is from this grant that Port L'Orient wos formed, 
which the Company possessed to the period of their exclusive trade being abolished. 

1668. Hitherto the Company seem to have confined themselves to the Isle Dauphine; and the ad- 
vantages they began to draw from thence, gave them great expectations lor the future. Two foreigners, 
who offered them tlieir services, induced them to carry their views farther. The first was a Dutchman, 
named Carron, who had been president of the commerce of that nation at Japan, and who, from discon- 
tent, had retired into France. The other was Marcara Avanchinz, a native of Persia, who had spent a 
great part of his life in the East Indies, in the quality of a merchant. The first was engaged to form 
settlements for tlie Company in the Indies and Japan, in 16(i(»; in the .same year, Marcara. the Persian, set 
sail, in order to co-operate with him in the same cause, being invested with the title of Counsellor to the 
Council of the Isle Dauphine, and Director of all tlie Factories of the Company in the Indies, Persia, and 
the country of the South. They proceeded to the Isle Dauphine, from whence tliey departed on the 
15th of October, 1667, in order to settle the first factory of tlic Company in the city of Surat. They 
anchored at Cochin on the 24th of December, where they were kindly received by the Dutch ; from 
thence they proceeded to Surat, wliere they arrived February 13, 1668, and reported they were to be 
followed with large consignments; but those not appearing, the native merchants at Surat conceived a 
contempt of the French agents, who shortly aBer returned to the Isle Dauphine. 

1669. The French obtained a phirmaund from the King of Golcondah, dated December 5, 1669, 
granting permission to settle a factory at Mausulipatun, and to negotiate through all liu dominions for 
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ever, without paying any duties, cither inwards or outwards, for the King's ships, or for those of tlie 
Coinpatiy. A factory was therefore established, and the coninieree carried on with zeal and diligence. They 
also obtained permission to form factories at Bantam and Siam, and commenced a trade with Cochin Chino, 

1070. The advantages procured from the Coast of Golcondah were the more valuable, as the East 
India Company began to [lorceivc that hut little profit was to be expected from the Isle of Douphine: every 
thing wa.s ill-managed in that island by the Directors and Council, and the Cornpany’.s funds embezzled ; 
for wJiicIi the King, hy an arret of the 1st of April, 1009, ordained u rigorous enquiry to he made. His Ma- 
jesty, having taken upon biinself the losses which the Compuny should sustain in the lirst ten years of this 
enterprise, was in a particular manner interested in repressing those abuses. He determined to take back 
the sovereignty of the island, wliieh he had yiehled in perpetuity to the Company, This cliange was 
deehled by an m ret, ilated November 12, 1070. The Company therefore transferred the Sovereign Council 
from the Isle of Dauphine to Surat, to the members of which full powers were given, both in civil and 
criminal cases, hy letters patent in the month of January, 1071. 

1072. A considerahle armament was sent out under De la Hnye, consisting of twelve large ships, 
having 2,000 troops on hoard, (great pai t of whom died at iMadugascar), w ith a view of taking possession 
oft 'ev lull, and other places belonging to the Dutch in India. They established themselves at Trincomalec, 
from which the Dutch force found it difficult to remove them. From thence they sailed to the Coro- 
mandel I’oust, and unexpectedly lamled 300 men and some cannon at St. Thome, which they took by 
storm ill duly, l()72, and resisted the numerous forces of the natives, who could not expel them. The 
Dutch having sent a considerahle force against it, it surrendereil to them on the 20th of August, 1(37I, 
on condition that the garrison should be transported to Europe, and the place ceded to the King of 
Golcomlah; whereupon the French obtained iiermission to form a factory at Pondicherry, which aftcr- 
W'ttids became their principal settlement. 

107.'). 'Phe nllairs of the Company being in a state of einharrassment, a general Court of the Proprietors 
was calUal at Paris, before whom a true state of their eoue<*nis was laid, and a report thereon made to the 
King, who issued a dceluralion, dated September 1.3, 107.), importing tlint a dividend of 10 per cent, 
.should be paid to such of the proprietor.s as had completed their payments ; that with respect to those who 
had not eonipleted their.s, they should have to the 1st of July, 1070; and upon completing their payments, 
sliouKl have a di.seount of 10 per cent. ; that the capitals of such a.s neglected to complete their .subscriptions, 
.should he forfeited for the use of the Company ; and, lastly, that wlierea.s, through the losses and discou- 
rrigeinents to wliicli nil new undertakings are liable, the East India Company hud incurred a debt of 
4,(M)(),(KM) llvrcs. His Majesty forgave freely and for ever the said sum advanced for their .service. This 
extraordinary genero.sity of the Crown was followed in the ensuing year by the freeing the merchandise 
bought at their sales, from all duties inward and outwaril, e‘xccpt those tran.sported to Lyons, and even those 
were to pay only a fourth of the usual duties upon entry, and those of the cnstom-house belonging to that 
city. Such was the situation, and surh the be nefits bestowed upon this Company by the French Govern- 
ment in the first ten years of its existence. 

ItiSl. The Company's funds being .still inadequate to the prosecution of the trade, some private 
mercluints expressed their willingness to embark their fortunes in it, provided they might obtain licences; 
and the Company having signiticcl to the King that it might prove beneficial tb them, if they had a power 
to grant such iiuliilgciices. His ISInjesty granted permission to private traders to engage in this commerce 
upon the following coiidilions : — That they .should transport themselves and their effects on board the 
Cniiipany's ships, both outward niul homewanl ; that they should pay their freight and passage before 
their deiiarture ; that the goods they brought home, precious stones only excepted, should be exposed at 
the Company's sale", and sold w ith theirs, paying theiia a duty of five j)er cent, and their produce fairly 
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accounted for; that these licences shuiild be in I'oiyc for live years only ; and that if they should be found 
prejudicial to the affairs of the Company, the directors might abridge or cancel them at their pleasure. 
The public came so eagerly into this pro|>osaI, that the directors entertaine<l great hopes of deriving 
considerable benefit from it; but the proprietors, jealous of tin; profits made by the free traders, in two 
years’ time obtained a repeal of this regulation, and their charter remained in full force. 

1684. With a view of supporting their monopoly, and restoring their credit, the (’ompany ol>tained 
permission from the King, to new motlel their Government, by putting the whole management ol' tlieir 
concerns into the hands of twelve directors, who were each of them to pay M(),(WK) livres upon the 
forfeited actions, and to be allowed reasonable salaries. And it was rcsolvetl, that all who had not made 
their payments, should forfeit their shares to the Company, with a proviso that if in two years they made 
good their payments, they .should enter into their former rights, and have all tlieir actions restored. This 
regulation was confirmed by a royal edict, dated in February, In the ensuing y<*ar, with a view 

of increasing the funds of' the Company, eight nn>re directors wei e ndded, who were to make up the stm^k 
they held 60,000 livres each. Thi'.se sum.s brought .such a .supply to the Company's ensli, tliat hopes were 
entertained that, after so many disappointments, they would be put upon a solid foundation. 

1687. The East India Company importing considerable quantities of gold and silver brocades and 
painted cottons, which were in great esteem in France, and met a ready sale, the manufuclurers set up 
a general cl.amour, stating, that unless n stop was immediately put to the importation of these silks and 
cottons, they sliould be all ruined. Whereiifion an edict was published, dated January ‘i7, I6H7, by 
which this branch of commerce was prohibited, and it was with considerable difficulty that the Company 
obtained permission to dispose of those they had on hand, and expected by the next ships. 

Soon after the above edict, another came out, prohibiting the sak; of piece-goods to foreigners, U|K)n 
a supposition, that if tliey could not purchase Indian manufactures, tlu y must purchase those ol France. 
A higli duty was also laid upon raw silk, of w'lnch the Company imported at this period considerable 
quantities. From these circumstances, the Company’s affairs assumed u more gloomy aspect than hid'ore. 

1093. The war which broke out between the maritime powers in Europe, deeply affected the wJiole 
commerce of France, more particularly that of their East India ('ompany, which was already scarcely able 
to support itself. The Dutch laiidcd a considerable quantity of arms and stores from a fleet of nineteen 
ships, to attack Pondicherry, and which they invested. It surrendered to them on honourable conditions, 
on the 0th of St-ptenilier, 1093. 'riiis event put an end to the Company's authority and influence on the 
Coast of Coromandel. TheDutcli, on obtaining pos.sessiun, raised new walls, and increased the fortifications. 

1090. Upon the conclusion of a general peace, Pondicherry was restored to the French, with all its 
new fortifications, upon payment of X‘.j,000 to the Dutch Government for the expences incurred. Af 
soon a.s the new.s of the surrender arrived in France, tin* East India Company received orders fiom the 
Government to put the place into such a condition as to secure it against any future attempts upon it. 

1698. The Directors, notwithstanding the unfortunate condition of their affairs, resolved to use their 
utmost efforts to resume their trade as a Company; but were unable to bring about what tliey desired: 
they therefore accepted a projX).sal for carrying on a trade to ('hiiia, by a private person under the authority 
of theCompany. This was effected by granting a licence, which was confirmed by the Crown, to M. Jourdan, 
a rich merchant, wlio fitted out a large ship, called the Amphitrite, for that voyage. She sailed in March, 
1698, and returned safe to France on the 3tl of August, I7(X1, very richly laden. 

1701. The success of the Amphitrite’s voyage encouraged M. Jourdan and those who were concerned 
with him, to fit out the same ship again, which they did in the Spring of the year, and she returned in 
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the month of September, 1703, equally successful as on tbe former voyage, though she narrowly escaped 
shipwreck on her falling down Canton River to proceed on her homeward-bound passage. 

The Company petitioned the King in the beginning of this year, stating they were under such 
diiliculties, that without his Majesty's assistance, their trade and establishments must be abandoned. 
Louis XIV. therefore lent them 850,000 livres, upon condition that the Directors advanced each 40,000 
livres, and the pr(q>rietors 60 per cent, upon their respective capitals. With this condition the Directors 
complied, but the Proprietors absolutely refused. Their refusal occasioned a tedious dispute, which lasted 
till 1704, when the Court decided by an arret, tliat the Proprietors should receive the profits, add be 
liable to the debts of the Company, in proportion to their respective interests in its capital ; that a general 
state of their aifairs sliould be immediately laid before them ; and tlmt a committee of five should be chosen 
out of their own body, without whose consent the Directors should be restrained from borrowing. 

1 7()8. It does not appear tlmt the foregoing regulations had any good effect; for in this year the Com- 
()nny bccuinc in a manner absolutely bankrupts ; so that the King by an arret staid all prosecutions at 
law against them for debt ; and, that tlie trade to India might not entirely cease, granted the Company 
permission to enter into a treaty to lease out their privileges upon the best terms they could, to any private 
persons who should be inclined to contract with them. In pursuance of this plan, they granted leave to 
M. Croizat to fit out two ships in the name of the East India Company, upon condition that he paid 
them 15 per cent, upon all goods imported under this privilege, and 2 per cent, upon all the prizes they 
should make beyond tlie line ; with a farther reservation that the Company might be at liberty to bring 
home on board his ships, ten tons of whatever commodities they pleased, without payment of freight. 

1712. The Company entered into a treaty witli some private traders at St. Maloes, by which they 
yielded up to them all their privileges. 

lly an arret, dated in Ecbruury, 1712, a new ComjMiny w'as established for trading to China, uncon- 
nected with the East India Company, or with those private merchants who traded to India; and their 
privileges w’ere grunted for a jieriod of filly years ; but they only sent two ships to China previous to their 
being incor|)oraled with the Company of the West, in 1719. 

1714. The East India Company's privileges being nearly at an end, the directors represented to tlic 
King that, in order to put them in a condition of paying the debts whicli they had contracted to support 
the trade, they most huuihly prayed him to extend their privileges ten years longer. His Majesty granted 
their request, with this restriction only — That the tenth of all prizes taken by the Company's ships, or 
those of llieir associates, beyond the line, should henceforward belong to the High Admiral of France. This 
arret, which is dated the 29th of September, 1714, renewed tlie prohibition against importing into France 
any printed cottons or stuffs, of silk unmixed, of silk and cotton mixed with gold and silver, of bark of 
trees, and uiiwrought silk, even under pretext of exporting them abroad. This application for an exten- 
sion of their exclusive trade, does not appear to have b<!en with a design to make use of it themselves, 
but to enable others to carry it on, and to draw some advantage from their advances and gains. 

1717. In the month of August, the Government of France established the Company of the West, 
better known by the name of the Mississippi Company, and conferred upon them for twenty-five years the 
exclusive trade and property of Louisiana, together with the beaver trade of Canada ; the Canada Company 
being on tins occasion inooiqiorated with the new one. 

1719. At this period, besides tlie East India Company and the Company of the West, there were 
two others in France, that of China and that of Senegal. As these separate Companies had had no success, it 
was believetl tliat as their trade extended to tlie four quarters of the world, a general Company, which should 
have an equal privilege with all tlie others, and should act on the same principles, would succeed much 
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better, and procure greater advantages to the kingdom. In 1718 the Senegal Company was united to 
that of the West; and in May, 1710, the East India Company and that of China likewise : the whole 
assumed the name of The Company of the Indies.” In the preamble to the edict we have a snecinct history 
of tlie East India Company, and the transactions upon which this union was built. It is therein stati-d— 
“ The Company of the East Indies, as established in August, 1669, instead of employing for the 
aggrandizement of trade, the exclusive privilege which had been granted them for filly years, and the 
repeated succours in money and ships given them by the late King, aller having contracted debts both in 
France and the Indies, have totally abandoned their navigation, and fuive resolved to yield their privilege 
to private merchants upon payment of 10 j>er cent, on the product of their sales in France, and 3 per 
cent, on prizes, and retaining 50 livres per ton on goods exported, and 75 livres per ton on gomls im|>orted, 
which had been granted them by way of gratification. We are sensible that their want of .success has not 
at all been owing to the nature of this trade, but to their bad management ; and that this Company, like 
those of neighbouring States, might Imvc rendered this commerce of advantage both to the proprietors and 
the nation. This enterprise had been formed svitli a capital insufficient to carry it on. The Directoia 
have destroyed one part of those funds by too hasty dividends, at a time when there w'erc no profits ; and 
to supply these deficiencies, they had borroived money upon the places at excessive interest, even to 10 |>er 
cent, and at other times had borrowed money on bottomry, at the rate ol“ 5 per cent, per month ; so that 
the profits of the trade were exhausted, and below the charge they were at in cariying it on. Nevertlieless, 
notwithstanding this bad management, the late King, always continuing tlie protection he had granted to 
this Company, and with a view to put them into condition of paying their debts, lias granted by the 
declaration of 1714, the continuation of their privilege for ten years, to commence from the 1st of April, 
1715. But instead of fulfilling .so laudable on oliject, the Indians have laid before us repeated complaints, 
that the Company paid them neither principal nor interest; and that for more than sixteen years past, they 
bad not sent one ship to Surat. Thus this commerce languishing for several years, began to be entirely 
ruined, if care had not been taken; because those private merchants who liad purchased the privilege from 
the Company, being charged with the payment of 10 [ler cent, to them, could not carry on Ibis Irnde in 
concurrence with foreigners; and, moreover, for fear of having their .ships seized for the Company’s debts, 
they durst not send their ships to Surat, a principal city of the Mogul’s country, fronj whence they had 
their cotton wool and cotton thread, and almost all the drugs and spices of India and Arabia ; so that our 
•ubjccts are obliged to bring from other countries the most part of the goods of the Imlies consumed in the 
nation, and those pro|>cr for the trade of Guinea and Senegal, which they bought at treble the value, and 
to were for ever deprived of the advantage of buying these sorts of merchandises in the kingdom. 

“ We have also been informed that the separate Company of China, established by an arret, 
November 28, 1712, and which formerly ha<l been included in the grant of the .said Company of the 
Indies, have made no use of the exclu.sive privilege which had been given them, and that this Company if 
in still greater disorder, if possible, than that of the Indies. We should think ourselves wanting to the 
duties which we owe to ourselves and our .subjects, in suflering such disorder any longer to subsist in one 
of the most considerable branches of traffic in our kingdom ; and we arc also of opinion that it is for the ad- 
vantage and good of our State, to re-establish and advance the Frencli trade In the Indies, and to preserve the 
honour of the nation, in paying those people their debts contracted by the Company. For this effect wc 
have resolved to suppress the privileges granted to the Companies of the Indies and China, and to unite (Iiem 
to that of the West. The establishment of this Company settled some years ago, the protection which we 
have given them, their prudent management, the credit which they have acquired, the considcrahle fundt 
which they will jiossess by the unanimous conjunction of these different Companies ; all thes<> and many 
other advantages cause us to believe that w'e could not trust the trade of the Indies and of China to better 
bapds. Aloreover, by this means, and by the union made betw een tliis Company and that of the West and 
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Senegal, we unite in one sole Company the trade carried on to the four quarters of the world. We hare 
therefore by this edict ordained, timt the privileges granted to the Company of the Indies, and to that 
of China, shall remain extinct, revoked, and suppressed.— We have granted, and do grant to the Company 
of the West, the sole privilege, exclusive of all our other subjects, to trade from the Cape of Good Hope, 
in and through all the seas of the East Indies, Isles of Madagascar, Bourbon, and France, Coast of Sofala, 
in Africa, the Red Sea, Persia, Siam, China, and Japan, as also from the Straits of Magellan and 
IjO Maire, into all the Soush Sens. — We prohibit all others, our subjects, to carry on any manner of trade 
in the said places, on pain of conliscntion, for our use, of the ships, arms, stores, and merchandises. — We 
give and yield to the Company of the West, in absolute jiroperty, the lands, isles, forts, habitations, 
magazines, moveables, immovcahles, rents, .ships, barks, warlike stores, provisions, negroes, beasts, 
inerchnndi.sos, and, in general, all that the Company of the East Indies, and that of China, have acquiretl 
or coiujuered, or which has been yielded to them, as well in France as in the Indies and in China, on 
condition of making payment as well to the French as Indians, all lawful debts of tlie Companies of the 
East Indies and of China. — 'fo enable the Company of the West to satisfy the creditors of that of the 
Fast, us well in France as in the Indies, and for the future to carry their commerce to all the extent it 
ought to have, n thing which cannot he done but hy the help of considerable fund.s, we have permitted, 
and |)crniit them to make 2.5,(-)CM),()()0 ot new actions, which cannot he bought except for ready money 
only, and on payment to the Cashier of the said Company of the West 550 livres for eacli action, the 
which shall be of the same nature with the 1 00,000, (K)0 of the Company of the West ; and in consideration 
of 10 per cent, which the buyer shall pay above the par, wx* will that they enjoy the same advantages with 
the other actions. — We permit the Company to import from the countries in their chai ter, all sorts of 
stufls of silk and cotton, mixed with gold and silver, of bark of trees, cotton, dyed, painted, and striped. 
Our will is, that the said merchandises pixdiibiled in the kingdom shall not be sold, but under express 
condition of their being exported to pai ts beyond sens. — The .said Company may also import from the 
countries in their charter, all sorts of w bite cottons, raw silks, colVec, drugs, si)icerie.s, metals, ami others, 
excelling those prohibited iu the preceding article, on paying (he tluties i)re.scntly paid hy the Company 

of the Indies, aceoi ding and conformable to the edicts, declarations, arrets, aiid regulations. We will 

that the Company of the West be lienceforth named and entitled, “ The Company of the Indies,” and that 
they bear the same arms which the Company of the West have \iscd heretofore. — We maintain and 
confirm the said Company in all rights and privileges to them granted by the edicts of 1661 and 1685, and 
other declarations made in favour of their commerce, without exception, as if they had been renewed by 
these pre.sents, in manner ns the Company of the Indies enjoys (hem; excepting suclias have been revoked 
or explained, and without prejudice to the rights of the Admiral of France, which he has, or ought to 
enjoy, conformable to the decUuutioii of September 3, 1712, and the regulations made in conseeiuence- 
thereof.” 

In order to render the capital of the Company adequate to the vast extent of their commercial 
enterprises, tliey were einpowereti to raise 25 millions of capital stock ; but such an eagerness appeared of 
.suhserihing to this Company, that instead of 25 millions, the subscription amounted to 50 millions, a 
circumstance which indueeil the French (lovernnient to issue an edict, hy which they should take off four 
times the number of old actions to be entitled to the new; so that, in order to pureliase 5,000 livres of the 
new actions, the subscribers were obliged to take 20,000 livres of the old ones. The great end proposed 
was to find the moans of calling in and suppres.siiig that immense quantity of paper money which was 
.such a burden on the state ; and to this end, annuities to the value of 25,000,000 livres were created ; 
but this not answ ering that intention, the new’ Company of the Indies offered their assistance, and under- 
took to discharge them at tlio rate of 50 millions in every month, so that the w hole load of this paper, 
which amounted in the whole to near 00 luUlioiis sterling, was to be extinguished by the end of Jul/, 
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1T21. In consideration of the eeal manifested by the Company in this proposal, the King, by on arret 
in July, 1720, was pleased to change the terms on which they held their privileges, and to declare tliem 
perpetual; and thus tliis Company acquired the title of “ The Perpetual Comjmny of the Indies," w ith all 
the privileges of the other four companies confirmed to them for ever. It was soon otter settled and 
declared that, in consequence of the annuities granted and assigned to the Company fi-oiu the Crow n, 
they should be able to divide annually the sum of 10 per cent, which should be paid punctually for ever. 
The Directors w'ere to be at full liberty to export and import what they thought proper, without being 
Accountable annually to their constituents, because the dividends were to be regular and certain; and they 
were to be so managed, that the deficiencies of one year might he made up with the profits of another. 
Such was the infatuation that people of all ranks, foreigners as well as notives, sold olf their projieiiy of 
every kind, in order to participate in the surprising advanUigcs expected from the various operations of 
the Company of the Indies. Stock rose every day, and at one jierlod excewled UHK) per ccuit.; and Paris 
Was glutted with real money, the greater part of winch was brought in from torcign countries. 

1720. In February, the management of the Royal Bank of rrunce was transferred to the Company 
of the Indies. From this period may be dated the downlal of the sy.stcni. The quantity of paper thrown 
into circulation lowered its credit, together with that of the Company’s stock. In order to support the 
system, it was decreed that the value of the coin should he raised, and that the hunk-hills should be 
reduced to half their valuc^ and the shores from j)000 to .5000 livres. 'PJiis moile ol' icAucing the <iispro> 
portion between the paper currency and the coin w'as, perhaps, the least unreusunublc that could Iiave 
been adopted in the tlesperate situation of afl'airs at that |x;riod; it, however, threw the whole country 
into misery and confusion. All were anxious to rescue what little they could from the general wreck; 
many familie s, who had long nourished in olTluciicc, were utterly ruiiwd; and the splendid vision of re- 
establishing public credit vanished. 

The Company’s stock, at the termination of their career, consisted of ^00,000 shares of .‘iOO livres 
each, which entitled the proprietors to annuities of 8<) livres per share, proeeeeling from interest of 
Government paper-loans, &o. 'I’hese (i0(),0()() shares, cepreKentiug 8(K),()CH),(NJ0 livres, probably cost 
those who were actual stock-holders at the time of the stoppage, near .3()(),()(M),<K)0 livre.s. 'J'lierc originally 
belonged to the King 100,000 shares, and a like number had been reserved by the t.'ompany, all of whicli 
had been sold at exorbitant profits. 

In tliis year tlir Company established a factory at Mocha, for securing to themselves a regular supply 
of coll’ee, and with a view of participating in the trade of the Bed Sea. 

1721. On the 2Cth of January an office wa.s created, to which the holders of the Company's shares, 
and Gov'ernment securities of all kinds were to be submitted, and their vuli<lity allerwards discussed. 
The result of this inspeetiou was that the bank-notes whicIi ha<l been eirculateil, imu'vmled to 
.£'112,3.50,(KX) sterUng: of these J'29, t71,977 10s. w'ere ordered to he burnt, without any coinpensatioii. 
The stockholders were condemned to a restitution of i?7, 808,912 10s. lOd. ; and various olljor modes 
were contrived to lessen the national debt, which at the death of I.ouis XIV. amount'd to m.nr 
.£’100,000,000 sterling, hut which \vas now reduced to less than one-fifth of that amount. The Companv'.s 
shares were reduced to o0,0<K); but it does not appear that any compensation was ever made to llio 
immense mass of stockholders whose projjerty was thus annilulaled. 

The Directors fitted out three ships for India towards the end of the year 1720, which, besides 
carrying a large cargo of Euro|>ean commodities and manufactures, had on board a great quantity of 
silver in specie and bullion. This measure raised the cretiit of the Company, and augmented the value of 
their actions. The Directors likewise ordered improvements to be made, and nragazincs to be erected at 
L'Orient. The arrival of these ships in India, and the accounts of the changes of the Company’s uflulis 
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in Europe, astonished their .sen'atits, more particularly as they came backed with assurances of a regular 
correspondence in futun*. They therefore begun to discharge the most pressing of the demands upon 
them, and to provide suitable returns with the remainder. 


1723. In the course of 1721 and 1722 the Company were not in a condition to send a single cargo 
to Indio. This interruption of their commerce excited the raillery of all Europe. In 1723 two ships 
were fitted out for Pondicherry; and though their cargoes were not very valuable, the Directors of the 
levi i ol factories, and the people employed under them, were regularly paid, and the debts of the old 
Company were finally extinguished. 

Notwithstanding the French commerce was in so reduced a state, Pondicherry was strengthened by 
new iortifications ; in consequence of which the inhabitants increased considenahly. 3'he walls, which were 
now begun on a design to enclose the town within them, were to hi? completed, In part, at the cxpence of 
the Company, and the remainder at that of the inhabitants. About this period the French obtained 
possession of Malic, on the Coast of Malabar. 

172.5. In the month of June, Louis XV. being come of age, confirmed to the Company for ever their 
privilege of exclusive trade in slaves, gold-dust, kc. from Cape Planco, along the Coast of Africa, to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the sole trade of every kind from the Cape eastward to Cape Horn in South 
America, including all the coasts and islands of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. The King also made 
many regulations respecting their concerns, and gave them a dischmge of all demands which might be 
made upon them by the Rank. He also caused to he cancelled many old and intricate accounts, and ordered 
all papers and accounts belonging to the Company, and not relating to commerce, to be burnt. It was only 
after the Company of the Indies were delivered, though with the loss of almost the whole of their capital, 
irom all mutters of finance, that they could be truly considered as a commercial Company. 

173i. Notwithstanding the serious dilficulties the Company of tlic Indies had been involved in, 
they weio enabled to send out two or three ships annually for several years. Their number afterwards 
increased; and the East India trade had by this time so greatly improved, that fourteen ships were sent 
out the preceding year, whereof twelve arrived in August, 1734, from the East Indies and China, aud 
they were enabled to put up to sale the following East India mercliaudise : 


5,334,712 lbs. coflee, tea, drugs, &c. 
387,820 pieces of calico, stulfs. See. 

4,284 packets of canes. 

500 ditto Malacca ditto. 

71 pieex's Cossimhuzar handkerchiefs. 
39 ditto painted ditto for samples. 


5,000 fans. 

2,124 sheets of paper, painted. 
28,000 fish and counters. 

1,992 cabarets of varnish. 

5.5 chests of China-ware. 
189 rolls ditto. 


besides numerous small articles, the particulars of which are not enumerated. 

In this year the Company, lieing desirous of extending their commerce, sent a mission to the Court 
of Persia, which, after experiencing many difficulties, obtained permission to establish a factory at 
Bussorah; but the trade carried on was but of trilling extent. 

M. Dumas, the Governor of Pondicherry, obtained permission of the Mogul to coin money in the 
Fort, and from 30 to CO Incs of rupees were annually struck for several years, by w hich the Company 
derived an annual gain of near 4,00,000 rujiees. 

1738. The French obtained possession of Karical, which was confirmed to them by a grant from 
the King of Tanjoro, datcil the 20tli of February, 1739, and the inhabitants of the district W’ere ordered 
to neknowledge and olny the French as their lawful Sovereign. The revenue arising therefrom, compre- 
hending the farm of tobacco and betel, w ith the duty on imports, amounted to about 10,000 pagodas. 
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1740. The Great Mogul having been ilethi-onetl by Thomas KoU Khan, the Viceroys of the 
different provinces began to erect kingdoms for themselves. The Nabob of Arcot asscnibled u large army, 
and reduced several of the neighbouring Princes; but the Muhrattus declaring tJiemselvcs against him, he 
was, in action with them in 1780, defeated, and killed, lli.s wife and family took refuge ut Pondicherry, 
wliere they were kindly treated. At this time the I'ortifications wei-e in such rt'putalion among a people 
who hiid never before seen any thing equal to them, that the principal natives sent their wives, children, 
and treasure, to remain there during the war. The Mahrattas demanded them, and threutened to besiege 
Pondicherry; they continued in the field till April, 17H, and having plundered every place within their 
reach, and tried, w'ithout success, what threats would do with the French, they accepted u small present, 
and retired. Thus ended this war, which strongly recommended the b'rench to the favour of the reigning 
Mogul and his Ministers, who sent the French Governor, Dumas, a vest of honour. The son <»f the 
deceased Nabob came to Pondicherry, and made a cession to M. Dumas personally of three districts, to 
the value of near .Pi 00,000 sterling jH*r annum, which was confirmed by the ^Mogul's Udlcr patent, 
who also declared M. Dumas a Nabob, bedug the first honour of that kind ever conferred upon an 
European in India, and gave him the command of 4,.'>(K) horse. On the arrival of M. Diqdelx, who 
fuccceded to the Government in 1741, these testimonies were transferred to him; niid having received 
considerable reinforcements in men and money from the French islands, he began to entertain an idea, in 
the event of a war, of expelling the English from all their settlements on the Coast of Coroniundel. 


1742. The following is an account of the number of ships which sailed from Pondiclicrry to France 
in the years 1727«y to 1741-2 inclusive, and the prime cost of their cargoes: 


Yenr». 


P;ij 50 . 1 as. 

Years. 

Ships, 

Pllglllf.'lS. 

1727-8 .. 

.3 .. 

2,18,205 

173.5-0 

3 

2.23,481. 

1728-0 ^ 


2,0.3,.320 

1730-7 

5 

.3,51,091 

1729-30 

3 

2,48,08.3 

1737-8^ 

5 

.... .5,22,31.5 

17.30-1 .. 

4 


1738-9 


.....5,80,150 

1731-2 ... 

4 

.3,02,006 

17.39-40 

4 

— 4,8.5,732 

1732-3 

4 

2,00,640 

.3,92,987 

^ — 3,75,341 

I7.p)-I 

4 

— 5, ,55, 04.3 

— 9,54, 3?(> 

1733- 4 ^ 

1734- 5 

4 

1741-2 



1744. War was declared between Great Britain and France in March, but neither party took any 
public notice of the situation of their affairs in the East Indies; however, the French East India Company 
offered the English a neutrality in the East Indies, which was rejected. Immediately on the doclaintiou 
of war, the English Company matlc application to the Ailmlralty for a squadron for the protection 
of their trade and settlements. Accordingly a fleet of four ships, uiuler the ctJinmaml of Comiuodoie 
Baiiiet, sailed from Portsmouth on the 5th of May; this svjuadron did nut proceed innnediutely to the 
English settlementi, but cruised, in two divisions, in the Straits of Sunda and Malacca, to intercept the 
homeward-bound French China ships. On the 2.5tli of January, 1745, they captured the Dauphin, 
Hercules, and Ja.son, each about 700 tons and .80 guns, very dei ply and richly laden, chiefly with ten, 
China-ware, silks, &c. The other division took a large privateer and a French ship from Maiiill.i, 
richly laden. They then proceeded to the Coromandel Coast, wlierc tlicy arrived in July, 174.5, 

The appearance of this squadron, and the reinforcements which were expected from England, alarmed 
M. Dupleix for the safety of Pondicherry. He prevailed on the Nabob of Arcot, in whose doniiniong 
Madraa was situated, to insist that the English ships of war should not commit any hostilities against the 
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I'’iciich possessions in liis ton itorics, ami at the same time assured the English that he would oblige the 
I'VencIi to obsen’c the same law of neutrality. Tlie IMadras Government stated that they were ahvays 
ready to obey his commaiuls as far as their power extended ; but that the Commander of the English 
8(pm(lron was the immediate o/Iicer of the King of Great liritaiu, by whose orders and eominission lie 
acted, independent of the East India ('ompany's agents at Madras. Tlic Nabob replied that all the 
English were erpially obliged to respect his Government, and that if they ventured to act contrary to the 
orders he had noiv given, the town of Madras should atone for their disobedience. These threats made 
Ro much impression upon the Government of Madras, that they requested and prevailed upon Commodore 
Jhirnot to confine his operalions to the sea, who sent a part of his sfjiiadron to cruise in Balasore Hoads, 
when; they captured tw o Frencli East Indiamen bound to Chandernagore. 

At this period the French had the following establishments, wliich formed two principal Governments, 
independent of each other; VondlcheiTy, and the Isles of France and Bourbon. The former compre- 
hended the Town of l*oiulichcrry, w'here the Governor resided; the factory of Muhe, on the Malabar 
Coast; Karical, on the Coast of Coromandel; and Chandernagore, in Btaigal lliver. The Government 
ot the Islands comprehended that of France and Bourbon, with the Frencli ports in Madagascar. 

'flic following account of the cargoes of seven ships, part of a fleet of twelve, which arrived at 
E'Oiient pre\ious to the war, will shew the nature of the French trade at this period: 


44)0,000 Ihs. Mocha cofTce 
1,210,000 ditto Bourbon ditto 
420,811 ditto Bohea t(*a 

ditto Cnmpoi ditto 
10,178 ditto IVkoc ditto 
0,t)97 ditto souchong ditto 
(i(),()fi0 ditto common green 
82,(»!).'j ditto superior ditto 
!),.'! lO <litt() Hyson ditto 
.2,710 ditto Imperiul ditto 
i)0.’i,377 ditto pepper 
/i3.'3,8‘).j ilitto red -wood 
fit), 788 ditto cow ries 
49,917 ditto tutenaguc 
23,1(57 ditto esejuine 
l(i,8t59 ditto galangal 
3,010 ditto turmeric 
43,2(K) ditto tany silk 
9, .57 7 ditto luuikcen raw' do. 
2,070 ditto spun cotton 
,5,3tK) ps. white salempores 
47,08o ditto white Guineas 
2,9(50 ditto w lute doolies 
2,(510 ditto donabadies 
8,100 ditto percales 
(5,840 ditto soeretons 
2,8(K) ditto chavonis 
3,780 ditto tamatannes 
15,180 ditto bctellees 


7 10 pieces orgondis 
1,300 ditto coast basins 
09.5 ditto .3-thread stufls 
.51,710 ditto white gunahs 
1.3,780 ditto w hite ballas 
1,200 ditto adattres 
(5,9(X) ditto sannocs 
4,440 ditto hamans 
14,310 ditto cas.ses 
243 ditto nainsooks 
7,190 ditto tanjebs 
12,080 ditto multnuls 
340 ditto atarasoys 
0,080 ditto terriiidains 
300 ditto toques 
5,280 ditto Bengal dorcas 
1,900 ditto basins 
1,500 ditto doosooties 
100 ditto napkins 
590 ditto emh. .stidrikirks 
1,252 ditto embroideries 
7,858 ditto Patna stuffs 
23,200 ditto Bengal napkins 
0,540 ditto Tramjuebardo. 
24,3.50 ditto Mausulipatam 
900 ditto Pulicat ditto • 
9,400 ditto Poiulicherrydo 
900 ditto blueSaleinpores 
17,700 ditto gingbanis 


1 1,940 ps.blue Guinea stuffs 
400 ditto bejatapauts 
560 ditto neganepauts 
2,100 ditto cbasselas 
100 ditto el I abbess 
4(X) ditto elntehes 
200 ditto eluiguelas 
244) ditto nlliliallies 
400 ditto dissouchaye 
000 ditto seersuckers 
100 ditto ginghams 
200 tlilto pinassees 
2(X) ditto nelis 
500 ditto soosees 
100 ditto tepoys 
044) ditto gougourans 
538 ditto damask 
KK) ditto striped ditto 
640 ditto plain Pekins 
100 ditto ditto satins 
95 ditto striped ditto 
104 ditto paduasoys 
50 ditto large lampus 
1.5 ditto flowered gauze 
2,257 fans of various sorts 
2,085 tea-chests 
120 chests China-ware 
.345 parcels ditto 
3,3(57 bundles of rattans 
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1746. A French fleet of eight ships, mounting 398 guns, under M. de la Bourdonnais, arrived on 
the Coromandel Coast, and on the 25th of June had an action with the English rtet't, then under 
Commodore Teyton, consisting of six slnps, mounting 270 guns, Commodore Bwnct having died at 
I'ort St. Davids in April, when, after an indecisive action, the French Commander proceeded to Puiuli« 
cherry, and the English to Rengal. 

The French made prepai'otions for l)esieging Madras, whereupon the English calletl upon the Nabob 
to fulfil his promise of restraining the French from committing hostilities against them by land, who, 
though he did not give Mr. Dupleix a positive |)ermi.ssion, he refraineil from making any preparations, or 
even using menaces to prevent the French from attacking them. On the :hl of Sejitemher the French 
fleet anchored about four leagues to the southward of Matlras, where the troops, artillery, and sttucs 
were landed; the army consisted of 1,HK) Europeans, 1IK) Caflres, and KK) native troops, and there 
remained on board the fleet 1,800 Europenn seamen. On the 7th of September they began to bombard 
the town, which continued till the 10th, when it surrendered on capitulation. It was agreed that the 
English should surrender themselves prisoners of war, that the town should he immediately delivered up, 
but that it should be afterwards ransomed. The French colours were hoisted on the Fort, and a Cornp.'uiy's 
ship in the roads was taken possession of without resistance. Thus the French obtaiiieal possession f>f tin* 
principal English settlement on the coast without the loss of a man, which they retained till the pence 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. The French made two unsuccessful attempts to capture C’utldnlore. 'fhe Nabob of 
Arcot made an attack upon the French at Madras; but his army was repulscil, and a peace was concluded 
between the two powers in February, 1747. 

1748. A cotisiderahle English licet, under Admiral Boscawen, was sent to India, with instructions 
to attack the Miiuritius in his way to the (.'oust of (,'oroman«Icl, wliicb was attnnptcd, but ditl not succeed. 
They arrived at Fort St. David July 29, wlicn it was determined to umlertake the siege of Pondielicrrv, 
the garrison of which consisted of 2,001) Europeans aiul 3,0tK) native troops, unili r M. Dupleix. The 
Englisli made no impression oji the place, and the ai my being sickly, it was decided, on the ;iOth or 
September, to raise the siege, during which they lost l,0t>.> Europeans in action and by sickness. 
M. Dujrlcix ordered Te Dcuins to bo sung as soon as the siege was raised, and sent letters to all the 
n.ative Princes on the coast, and to the (in'ut Mogul, occpiainting them that he liad repulsed the most 
formidable attack which had ever been made in India, and he receivetl from them the highest compliments 
on his own prowess, and on the military chai acter of liis nation. 

While a particular war was thus carried on in Asia, a general peace was concluded in Europe, wliicli 
was definitively signed at Aix-la-Cliapellc on the 7th of October, whereby it was agreed “ that there sln.uhl 
be a Christian, universal, and perpetual peace, as well by sea as land; that then; should be a general oblivion 
of whatever had passed during the war; that each j)arty should be put iiiU» the |»ossession of all his (•(!'(•( Is, 
honours, and revenues, which they either actually enjoyed, or ought to have enjoyed, at the commencement 
of the war, notwithstanding all disposals, seizures, or confiscations occasioned by the war; that all 
prisoners and hostages should be returned without ransom; and that all tlie compiests (hat ba»l been made 
since the commciu eincnt of the war in the East Indies, or any other part of the world, sliould be restore<l 
without exception.” Ma<lras was accordingly restored to the English; but the French had destroyed the 
greater part of the Black Town. 

The late war having brought to Pondicherry and Fort St. David a number of troops, greatly superior 
to any which either of the two nations had assembled in India before, the two settlements, when ii<» 
longer authorized to fight against each other, took the resolution of emploj ing their anns in the contests 
between the native Princes. On the death of the Nizam ul Mulck, Soubah of the I)t‘can, wliich twk place 
in 1748, the succession was contested between Nazir-jing, the son, and Muzapher-jiiig, the grandson of 
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the deceased. A competition was also maintained for the Nalwbship of Arcot, on the part of Chunda-saib 
against Anaverdy Khan, who had been nominated to that situation by t!ie late Nizam. Nazir-jing and 
Anaverdy Khan united their forces against Muzapher-jing, who had been joined by Cliunda-saib. 
M. Dupleix, on the part of the French, engaged to assist the latter, on a promise, in case of success, of being 
granted the town of V ilanour with its dependencies, consisting of 4.5 villages. A long scries of hostilities 
ensued, during the progress of which Anaverdy Khan was killed in battle; Nazir-jing was assassinated; 
and Muzapher-jing appointed Soubahdar of the Decan. The immediate advantages arising to the Frenclj 
East India Company by these concessions were a territory near Pondicherry, producing annually 90,000 
rupees; that of Karical, valued at 106,000 rupees; the City of Mausulipatam with its dependencies, 
yielding a revenue ot 1 14,000 rupees; in all a revenue of ^4^1,250 sterling; but these advantages were 
small in comparison of those whicli M. Dupleix expected to obtain from his extensive authority, though 
it was not constiiutionally confirmed hy the Mogul. Chunda-saih was also declared Nabob of Arcot. The 
treasures of Nazir-jing were computed at i^2,000,000, and the jewels at jC’.^OOjOOO. The new Viceroy 
gave ,X’.50,0(K) to the French troops, and as much to the East India Company for the expences they had 
incurred in the war. On this M. I)u|)leix assumed the state of an eastern Prince, held his Court, and was 
publicly proclaimed Nabob. Muzaphor-jing was soon after kille<l, and was succeeded by Salabat-jing, 
who confirmed every thing which had been granted to the French, who, in return, acknowledged his right 
to the Government; Chunda-saih also lost his life. The French continuing to support Salabat-jing as Prince 
of the Decun, the provinces of Mustnphanagur, Ellore, llajahmundy, and Chicacole were given up. to the 
J'ri ncli East ludia Com|)any In full sovereignty. This acquisition, added to Mausulipatam, rendered them 
masters of the sca-coa.st of (.’oronmndel and Orixa, in a regular line of 600 miles from Mootapilly to Jagger- 
naut. T'lio revenues of these provinces were computed at 42,87,000 rupees. These territories rendered the 
I'lcneh niaster.s of the greatest dominion, l)oth in extent and value, that had ever been possessed by Euro- 
[)eans in the empire of llindostun, not excepting the Portuguese when in the height of their prosperity. 

17.5t. The dispute between the French and English East India Companies became the object of 
ministerial consideration in Europe. T’he Directors of the English Company made representations to the 
Governniont of the hostilities in which they were involved on the Coast of Coromandel, and solicited 
their suppoi t, citlu'r to terminate or carry on a war, which their own resoui ces were unable to continue 
against tlie French Company, supported by their Government. The Eritish Ministry, seeing the necessity 
of iiilerfering vigorously, began a jjcgotlation with that of France on the subject, and ordered a squadron 
of men f)f war to he equipped, and one of the King’s regiments to embark for the East lndle.s. This 
convinced the French Government that a perseverance in their schemes of conquests, and obtaining 
dominion in India, would soon involve the two nations in a general war, for which they were unprepared; 
they therefore consented tlnit the disputes of the two Companies should be adjusted by Commissaries in 
India, on a footing of equality, without any regard to the advantages of which either the one or the other 
might he possessed when the treaty should be concluded ; and as tlie French Company considered 
M. Dupleix was not a fit person to negotiate a peace, they took the resolution of removing him from the 
Government of Pondiclieny, and appointed M. Godeheu, one of their Directors, their Commissary, and 
at the same time C’onmnnuler-General, w'ith absolute authority over all their settlements in the East 
Indies. The J'.nglish (’ompany appointed INIr. Saunders, Governor of Madras, to treat with M. Godeheu, 
w ho arrived at rondicherry August 2, 17.54; and immediately on landing, proclaimed his commission, and 
took upon him the administnition of the Government. He also acquainted Mr. Saunders of the intentions 
for wliieh he was .sent to Iinlia. The arrival of an English lleet, under Admiral Watson, induced 
M. Godeheu to shew such moderation in his proposals, that a suspension of arms was agreed upon before 
the terms ot the treaty w ere adjusted. The allies on both sales were included in this suspension, which 
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wai proclaimed at Modras» Pondicherry, and ail other places on the Coast of Coromandel where the 
English and French had troops, on the 1 1 th of October, to continue till the 1 1 th of J anuaj y . 

A treaty was alWwards signetl, which was puhlishetl on the 11th of January, HA.'i, the day on 
which the suspension of arms ended, consisting of eleven articles, by which it was agreetl— 

!• irst, that the two Companies sliould renounce for ever all Moorish tioverniuent and dignity, and 
should never interfere in any diirercnce that might arise hctwceii the Princes of the country. 

T. he second, third, fourth, litXh, sixth, and seventh articles relate to the settlements of both nations 
and their districts, whereby it was agreed that nil places, excepting tliose whiefi slmnld be sti])uluted in 
the delinitive treaty, to remain in the possession of the two nations, should he delivered up to the 
Government of Ilindostan. The Governors then proccetlcd to give their opinion what places each 
might retain without a risk “bf engaging them in future wars, either with one another, or with the 
Princes of the country. In the Tanjorc country the English were to possess Devicottuh, anil the I'lxaich 
Karical, with their districts; on the ('oast of Coromandel the English were to enjoy Fort St. David and 
Madras, and the French to keep Pondicherry, with districts of eipuil value; and if it should appear that 
the Englisli possessions in the kingdom of Tanjore and in the Carnatic together, were of more value 
than the French possessions in those countries, then the French w’cre to he allowed an equivalent lor this 
difference in a settlement to be chosen hetweim the ttiver of Gondeenma and Nizainpatam. Maiuuli> 
patam and Divi were to be ceded; or if the French held one, the English were to retain the other. The 
Rivers of Narsipore and Ingeram were to be free; and as the English Imd Vizogapatam, in the Chicacole 
country, the French were to settle a factory there on an equality with it. 

By the eighth article it was agreed that these conditions, accepted on both siile.s, although tliey were 
not to be law for a definitive treaty in Europe, should nevertheless proiluce o truce between the two 
nations and their allies, until news was received in India of the answers made in Europe concerning thb 
agreement. 

By the ninth article, neither nation was allowed to procure, during the truce, any new grant or 
cession, or to build forts for the defence of new esfahiisliments, but only <o rebuild and repair the 
fortifications then subsisting in the establishments they possessed at that time, in order to prevent their 
entire ruin. 

By the tenth article it was agreed, that until the arrival of answers from Europe to these articles, 
which were to be di.spatchcd by the first ships, to he submitted to the decision of the two Companies, 
under the pleasure and approbation of the two Crowns, the two nations .should not proceed to any cession, 
retrocession, or evacuation of what they then posses.sed; and, 

Lastly, that, in regard to any indemnification the two nations might exi)ect for the expences of the 
war, this article should be amicably adjusted in the definitive treaty. 

This convention was in reality nothing more than a cessation of hostilities for eighteen months, since 
there w as no positive obligation on either of the Companies to adopt the o])inion8 of tlu ir representatives, 
exj)ressed in the provisional treaty. The French were left to enjoy tlu; revenues of all those territories 
which they had acquired during the war. These incomes, according to the accounts published by them, 
Vere as follow:— -From Karical iHi,0(X) rupees; from Pondicherry, and the villages in its district, 10.5,000; 
from MaiHuliputam and its dependencies, and from the contiguous territories of Divi, Nlzampatam, 
Devicottah, and Condavir, 14,41,000; from the four provinces of Ellore, Mustaphanaghur, liajahmundrum, 
and Chicacole, 31,00,000; from lands in the Carnatic, 17,(X),0<X); and from the Island of Scringimm and 
its dependencies, 4,00,000; in all 08, 4^?, 000 rujjees, or jC 855,250 sterling. 

The accessions made by the English during the war produced only a revenue of 8,(X),000 rupees, or 
JP100,000, drawn from lands mortgaged by the Nabob, to pay what they had spent on his account. 
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The two powers being now at peace with each other, gave their whole attention to the management 
of their respective territories, revenues, and alliances to the best advantage, without infringing the truce. 
M. Godeheu, having fulfilled the principal intentions of his commission, quitted Pondicherry, and returned 
to France, leaving the power of the Governor much more limited than it had been at the time of 
M. Dupleix. 

1757. The English having received intelligence, by way of Aleppo, that war had been declared 
between France and Great Britain in the preceding month of May, made preparation for the attack of 
CImndeniagore, notwithstanding the disastrous state of their own affairs in the province of Bengal. On the 
24th of March the English attacked the Fort, which, after a vigorous resistance, surrendered by capitulation, 
on condition that the officers of the garrison were to be prisoners on their parole of honour, with liberty to 
carry their effects where they pleased, on promising not to serve against the English during the war; that 
the .soldiers of the garrison should be prisoners of war so long as the war continued; that the Sepoys were 
not to be prisoners; that no European should reside at Chandernagore, but the French Jesuits might go 
wherever they pleased, with all the ornaments of their Church; and that the French Directors and Counsellors 
should go where they pleased. This was a great loss to the French, who had in the Fort 183 pieces of 
cuiinon, from 24 pounders downwards, with great quantities of ammunition. Besides the ships and vessels 
sunk below, to obstruct the channel, they sunk and ran ashore five large ships above the Fort, and the 
English took four sloops and a snow ; the plunder collected amounted to upwards of JP100,t)00 sterling. 

A fleet of twelve sail arrived at Pondicherry from France, September 8, 1757, and, after landing 
upwards of 1,0(X) Europeans, and large quantities of battering cannon, mortars, and ammunition, 
proceeded to the Muuritiu.s. M. Bus.sy, who commanded the French forces at Mausulipotam, imme- 
diately on hearing ot the capture of Chandernagore, attacked Vizagapatam, which surrendered on the 
24lh of June. 

1758. A fleet of nine sail of the line and two frigates, under M. de Ache, having a large body of 
troops on board under M. Lally, arrived at roiidieherry on the 22(1 of April. Every success was expected 
to follow the arrival of tlu.s armament. The .ships were to drive the English sejuadron off the coast; the 
troops, with those already at I’ondicherry, were to demolish the E'.nglish settlements; and such was the 
confidence of not meeting an enemy in the field, that the instructions formed at Versailles, ordered M. Lully 
to open his operations by the siege of Fort St. David. lie marched from Pondicherry with an army of 
3,500 Eurojieans and a large body of Sepoy.s, entered the dLstrict of E'ort St. David on the 29th of 
April, and invested Cuddalorc, which surremlercd on the .3d of May. The French then began the sicmtc 
of F(»it St. David, wlilch surrendered upon capitulation on the 2d of June. The garrison consisted only 
of 2tM) Europeans, 117 invalids and artillery, and 200 seamen, who, together with their officers, the 
Deputy-Governor', and Council, were carried prisoners to Pondicherry. The French afterwards destroyed 
the fortilicutioiis of Fort St. David, and reduced the whole to a heap of ruins ; they also wantonly destroyed 
the villas and buildings in the arljacent country. On the 4Ui of June Devieottnh wa.s abandoned by the 
English on the approach of a detachment of the French army. The French then made preparations for 
besieging Madras with an army of 3,5(X) Europeans, 2,000 Sepoys, and 2, (XX) cavalry; the siege com- 
menced on the 1 2th of Dccemlier, 1758, and continued till the 17th of I'ebruary, 1759, when it was 
abandoned, after sustaining a very heavy loss in men, ammunition, and stores. The adjacent powers had 
fixed their attention on the siege of Madras, and the English aetjuired much reputation in the eyes of the 
natives by the defence. They soon after took Mausulipatani by storm,’ which was furnished with 120 pieces 
of cannon and abundance of military stores. This success induced Salabat-jing to desert his allies, the 
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French, and enter into a treaty with the English, by which he agreed ** to oblige the French troops, then 
in the Decan, to evacuate that country; never to permit them to settle there; to keep n«)ue ol‘ thetn in hia 
•ervice ; and neither to protect them, nor to ctdl them to his assistance." 

These disasters occasioned great bickerings between M. Lally and the Governor and Council at Fun- 
dicherry. All the revenues collectt‘d by the French, when their possessions were most extended, had never 
sufficed for the expences of the troops. Much grountl had been lately recoverwl by the English. No money 
remained in the treasury at Pondicherry, and the discontent and distresses of the army had convinced the 
Government they could not be trusted any longer than they were regularly paid. 

1759. A small squadixin, under Count d'Estaing, capturetl tlie EnglLsh factory at Gombroon, in the 
Persian Gulf, on the 14th of October, 1759. From thence they procecdetl to the west coast of Sumatra, 
to attack the English settlements there. Natal surrendered at discretion on the 7th of February following; 
Tappanooly .shared the same fate; and Bcncoolen was attacked, but defended till the iuhubiUints hiul 
secured their best effects, when it surrendered to the French, who committed all the ravages in their 
power, and carried off all the effects they could obtain, to Batavia and the Isle of France, when the settle- 
ment was abandoned. 

1760. The English, under Colonel Coote, defeated the whole of the French force under M. Lally 
at Vandewash, in January, with great loss; their cannon, tents, stores, and baggage w'ere taken, and the 
remainder of the army retreated to Pondicherry. The English afterwards took Alemparvnli and v\rcot, 
and in April they obtained possession of Karical, in which were \t>!i pieces of cannon, with a largo stock 
of ammunition and stores. This loss was severely felt by the French, ns it nffoided them a constant inlet 
to the territories of Tanjore; and by various purchases and cessions from the Govermnent, they had 
acquired districts round the fort containing 113 villages, of which the fnnns, with the customs of the 
town and port, yielded 30,000 pagodas per annum. Cuddalorc, and most of the other places in possession 
of the French, were taken by the English. 

1761. Pondicherry had been blockaded by land and by sea for many months, and surrendered on 
the 16lh of January, 1761, to the British forces under Colonel Coote, The total number of 1-mropean 
military taken were 2,072 ; the civil inhabitants were 381 ; and the artillery fit for service w ere 5(K) pieces of 
camion, and 1(X) mortars and howitzers. The ammunition and military stores were in great ahuiuluncc. 
The settlement of Mah6, on the Malabar Coast, surrendered on the IStli of February, 1761; and on 
the 5th of April, Gingee, the last place in |»osscssion of the French, was surrendered to the English, 
This day terminated the long contested hostilities between the two rival European nations in C’oroinondd 
and left not a single ensign of the French nation under the authority of its Government in any part of 
India. Thu.s, after a war of fifteen years, which commenced in 174<>, and continued from that time, with 
scarcely the intermission of one year, the same measure of extirpation wa.s retaliated, which had been 
intended, and invariably pursued, by the French Councils against the English commerce and power. 
Such was the object of De la Bourdonnais's expedition, of the whole government and ambition of 
M. Dupliex, and of the great armament of naval and land forces which accompanied M. Lally to India, 
who constantly declared that he had but one object, which was not to leave an Englishman in the Penin- 
sula. To retard as much as possible the facility of the French re-establishing themselves in Coromandel, 
if restoration should be made at the conclusion of a general peace, the principal buildings and fortifications 
of Pondicherry were destroyed. 

1763. A definitive treaty of peace between France and Great Britain was concluded at Paris on the 
1 0th of February, by which it was stipulated— 
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“ Article 11-- -In the East Indies, Great Britain shall restore to France, in the condition they now are, 
the difTerent factories which that Crown possessed, as well on the Coast of Coromandel and Orixa as on that 
of Malabar, os also in Bengal, at the beginning of the year 1749. His most Christian Majesty shall 
restore, on his side, all that he may have conquered from Great Britain in the East Indies during the 
present war, and shall expressly cause Natal and Tappanooly, on the Island of Sumatra, to be restored; 
and shall farther engage not to erect fortifications, or to keep troops in any part of the dominions of the 
Soubah of Bengal. And, in order to preserve future peace on the Coast of Coromandel and Orixa, the 
English and Frencli shall acknowledge Mahomet Ally Khan for lawful Nalwb of the Carnatic, and Salabat- 
Jing for lawful Soubah of the Dccan; and both parties shall renounce all demands and pretensions of satis> 
faction with which they might charge each other, or their Indian allies, for the depredations or pillage com- 
mitted on the one side or the other during the war.”” 

1764. The disasters of the French East India Cotnpony abroad were aggravated by their distressed 
situation at home. Among the causes which had occasioned their distress, tlie principal was the dependence 
in whicli tliey liad been kept by the Government. Ever since 1723 the Directors liad been chosen by the 
Court. In 1730 a Commissary, appointed by the King, was Introducwl into the administration of the 
t ompany ; and from this period there was an end to all freedom of debate ; all was directed by the influence, 
gnd according to the views, of the Court. In 1764 the proprietors represented to the Government that 
their misftn lunes might, in a great measure, be attributed to the undue interference of the Government, 
and to tin* management of their afluirs having been taken out of their own hands, and that they would be 
ruined uuh’ss the Company were brought back to its original form, by restoring its freedom. In consequence 
of this representation, the freedom of the Company was secured by an edict, dated in August, 1764, and 
fome regulations were made, to put the direction of it under a new form. 

Before this period the number of shares amounted to 50,268. The Government, to indemnify the 
Company for the expenees tliey had incurred during the war, gave up 11,835 shares, their property, which 
were carudlcil ; there l lien remained only ‘W,4vTI. The Company made a call of 400 livres per share. 
ITpwards of 31,(K)() .shares answered the call; and the remainder were reduced by the terms of the edict, 
whicli empowered the (’ompany to make tlie call to five-eighths of the value of those whicli had been paid, so 
that by this operation the number was reduced to 36,920« .shares. The dividend paid on the shares of 
the Company varied according to circumstances. In 1722 it was 100 livres; from 1723 to 1745 it was 
150 livres; from 1746 to 1749 it was 70 livres; from 17.50 to 1758 it was 80 livres; from 1759 to 1763 
it was 40 livres; and in 17(54 It was Imt 20 livres; from the fluctuation in dividends, the value of the stuck 
varied from near 4,000 livres to 7(K). The proprietors were de.sirous to secure the fortunes embarked in 
the trade in such a manner that the shares sliouhl at all times hear a settled price, and an intere.st that 
could be depended upon. The Government settled this matter by tlu* edict, which expressly says that, to 
secure to the proprietors a settled income, independent of all future events of trade, a sufficient fund 
should be detached from that portion of the contract which was then free, to secure to each share a capital 
of l,6<h) Uvres, and an interest of SO livres; and that neither tiuit intere.st nor that capital should, in any 
case, or for any cause whatsoever, he answerable for such engagements as the Company might enter into 
after the date of tliis edict. The Company therefore owed for ,36,020 J shares, at the fixed rate of 80 livres 
each, an interest amounting to 2,9.5il,6(i(> livres. They paid for their several contracts 2,727,506 livres; 
making in all 5,681,166 Uvres of perpetual annuities. The life annuities amounted to 3,074,899 livres, 
fonniug in the whole a tot-d of nimual payments of 8,756,065 livres. 

By the edict of 1764 the Isles of France anil Bourbon became the properly of tlie Government, 
whereby the Comjiany saved 2,000,000 livres per annum. They were likewise relieved from the expences of 
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Port L’Orient. The Company applied themselves to the re-establishment of their commerce, the resto- 
ration of their forts and settlements in India, the construction of ships, &c. 

1769. The trade between France and India revived very considerably after the peace. In a few 
years the annual sales amounted to near 520,00{),(KX) livres, and in 1769 they amounted to near 37,0(K),000 
livres. Notwithstanding this apparent prosperity, the Company's concerns were rapidly declining: their 
debts were daily increasing; the cxpcnces incurred in replacing their fortificotions and buildings in India, 
far exceeded their expectations; the profits ansing from their trade, fell much below what they formerly 
were ; ivhile the chaiges of their Government amounted to more than double what they had been esti- 
mated at. These circumstances induced the King, by a decree dated the 13th of August, 1769, to 
suspend the exclusive privilege of the India Company, and granted to all his subjects the liberty of navi- 
gating and trading beyond the Cape of Good Hojie. The decree which opened this new tract to private 
traders, required them to provide themselves with passports from the India Company, and obliged them to 
make their returns to Fort L'Orient, and no where else. It established a duty on all goods imported, which, 
by a second decree, issued the 6tli of September following, was fixed at !> per cent, on all goods coming 
from India and China, and at 3 per cent, upon all commodities of the growth and produce of the Islands 
of France and Bourbon. 

The above decree, by only suspending the privilege of the Company, seemed to leave the proprietors 
the power of resuming it; but they determined to li(]uidate their concerns in such a manner as to secure 
tlieir creditors’ and the remains of their own fortunes. F^or this purpose they offered to give up to the King 
all their ships, thirty in number; all the warehouses and other buildings belonging to them at Port 
L’Orient and in India; the property of their factories, with the manufactures dejicndent on them; all 
naval and military stores; and, lastly, 2,4-50 slaves which they had in the islamls. All these articles were 
valued at 30,000,000 livres by the proprietors, who at the same time requested the payment of 
16,500,000 livres wliich were due to them by Government. The King agreed to the proposal, but Icsscncil 
the purchase-money ; not that the effects were not of still greater value while they remained in the hands 
of the Company, but being made over to the Government, they brought an afhlitional incumhrunce upon 
it; so that instead of 46,.5(M),000 livres whieh the proprietors demandetl, the King, to clear all accounts 
wu'th them, created a perpetual annuity for tlicir benefit of l,2(X),0fK) livres, upon a cu|>ital of 30,000,000. 
The edict for that purpose was Issued in January, 1770. 

This new contract the Company mortgaged for 12,tHK),00() livres, which they borrowed upon lif'e 
annuities at 10 per cent, and by a lotlcry in February following. This money was borrowed to enable 
them to fulfil the engagements they had entered into wlien they undertook the last cxj>editIons; but it was 
insufficient: so that, finding themselves utterly unable to raise more, the jiroprictors made over tfieir 
whole property to the King, except the capital tliat had been mortgaged to the propi ictors of llur shares. 

The principal articles comprised in this cession consisted in the abolition of 4, 200, 000 livres in life 
annuities; in that part of the contract of 9,fKK),(K)0 livres wliich exceeded the capital of the shares; in 
the Hotel of Paris; in the Indian goods expected home in 1770 and 1771, estimated to be wortb 
26,000,000 livres; and, lastly, in about 4,fK)0,(XK) livres of debts to be called in from delitors, either 
solvent or insolvent, in India, in the Islands of France and Bourbon, and .at St. Domingo, The proprietors 
engaged at the same time to furnish the King with 14,768,fKK) livres, to he raised by way of a call, whicli 
was fixed at lOO livres per share. The Government, in accepting these several ofl'ers, engaged on their part 
to pay all the peqietual and life annuities which the Comjiany was Ijound to pay; all tlieir other engage- 
ments, amounting to about 4. >,000,000 livres; all the pensions and half-pays granted by the (’ompany, 
amounting to 80,000 livres per annum; and, lastly, to K*ar all the charges and risks attending a liqui- 
dation that must necessarily continue some years. 
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The capital of each share, which by the edict of 17G4 had been fixed at 1,600 livres, bearing an 
interest of 80 livres, was now raised to 2,500 livres, bearing an interest of 125 livres. The new interest 
was made subject to a deduction of 10 per cent.; and it was agreed that this deduction should be annually 
appropriated to the paying off the shares by lot, on the footing of their capital of 2,500 livres; so that 
the interest on the shares thus paid off, would increase the sinking fund till the whole of the shares were 
finally liquidated. These resj)ectlve conditions are recorded in a decree of Council of the 8th of April, 
and confirmed by letters patent, bearing date the 22d of the same month. 

1770. From the time the English East India Company succeeded to the territorial revenues of 
Bengal, to 1770, when the edict for the suspension of the French Company’s monopoly arrived in India, 
the amount of the duties paid by that Company into the Custom House at Hughley was as follows: 

From Sept. 1765, to April, 1766 Siccallupees 10,085 8 0 

From May, 1766, to April, 1767 12,570 5 8 

From May, 1767, to April, 1768 18,3.5V 13 4 

From May, 1768, to April, 1769»^^v.v. 18,310 12 4 

From May, 1760, to April, 1770 12,185 13 8 

These sums multiplied by 40, give the total of the French Company’s trade at that factory, as stated 
by themselves. What was paid hy their factories at Patna, Dacca, &c. or by private French merchants, 
(whose duties w'cre V per cent, on the amount of their invoices), does not appear from any hooks or accounts 
received at the Fa.^t India House. 

1777. 3'he French merchants resident in Bengal carried on their commerce, after the suspension of 
their Company’s exclusive privileges, on payment of the same duties which had I’ormi'rly been paid hy the 
Company. But in .April, 1776, the English Government at Cnlcntl a directed their revenue officers to 
charge them, ns individuals, with 4 per cent, on the amount of their invoices on all goods cxce|)t foreign 
salt, on which all persons, w hether companies or individuals, were to pay 10 rupees per 100 man nds. 
The French merchants remonstrated against this regulation, and urged that the duties of 2! per cent, 
had lieen paid w ith great exactness by the merchants at Chandernngore, according to immemorial usage, 
and the privileges of their nation. The Dutch and Danish merchants joining in the application, the 
English Government determined to let the goods of French private merchants pass, on payment of 2\ per 
cent., still reserving tlieir right of V per cent, when they should think proper to claim it. 

1778, 3’he .\inericans having declared themselves independent of Great Britain, the French entered 
into a treaty of frieiulship and commerce with them. This was considered by the British Government us a 
declaration of war, ami acted uj)on accordingly. 

The English East India Company, foreseeing the consequences which the French treaty with America 
must necessarily produce, ami being determined not to hazard the security of their possessions hy paying 
too great an attention to formalities, which carry no further value than what their immediate interest 
induces the respeetive parties to affix to them, a bold and decisive measure for the final reduction of tJie 
French pow er in India w as immediately resolved iqvon. Their instimctions were fortunately conveyed with 
unusuid expedition to Madras, and preparations were immediately made for undertaking the siege of 
Pondicherry. The force destined for that service was assembled by the 21st of August, and the place 
closely invested; and on tlie 18th of September the batteries were opened under the powerfvd fire of 28 
pieces of heavy cannon and 27 mortars. Notw ithstanding the dismantled state in which Pondicherry was 
restored to the F rench at the end of the former war, the fortifications were in no contemptible condition, 
and their deficiency in strength was amply supplied by the gallantry of M. de Bellecombe (who was both 
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Goveraor of the town and General-Commandant of all tlie French settlements in the Indies), and the 
resolution of his brave garrison, who, though nearly cut off from every ho|)C of succour, |H*rsevert‘d to the 
last extremity in a determined and noble defence. On the KHh of October, llie day previous to that 
fixed by the English for a general assault, a capitulation was proposed, which wns agret'd to by the 
English. The conquerors gave the most atnple and honourable testio»oj\y to the gallunti’y of the French 
in the terms of capitulation. The conditions were suitable to the genero.sity of those .sentiments; 
and every requisition that did not interfere witli the public benefit or .security, wa.s liberally agreed 
to. It was only on those accounts that it was deteniiined to send the I'.iiropeaii part of the garrison to 
France, and to disband the Sepoys and native troops, inst(‘ad of sending them to the Mauritius, as pro- 
postnl. The garrison were allowed all the honours of war, and, us a particular niurk of utteiitiun to 
M. Uellecombe, the regiment of Pondicherry were, at his reipiest, allowed to keep their colours. A 
numerous artillery, amounting to about .'1()0 pieces, became n pri/.e to the compierors; all |uib1ie property 
underwent the same fate, but whatever was private, was secuml to llie owners The I'nglish ln>ops 
employed in the siege, amounted to 10,500 men, of whom E.'iOO were Kurojjeans; the garrison to near 
3,0'' )0, of whom {)00 were Europeans. The English loss amounted to killed, and 093 wounded; that 
of the garrisoji to 200 killed, and 480 wounded. 

The French settlements of Cliandernagore, Yanaon, Karical, and Mausulipatuin, with several ships 
in Bengal river, were also taken possession of by the Briti.sh forces; so that in the short period of a few 
months, the power of France w'as annihilated in India. 

The conduct of the inhabitants of Poiulichcrry, when the Ihiglish were engaged in u war with 
Hyder Ally an<l the .Mahrattas, compelled Sir Eyre Cootc, who coininamletl the English forces on the 
Coast of Coromandel, to disarm the inlmhitonts, and destroy their boats. 

1780. On the trade to the Faist Indies being thrown open, a gn‘ot number of merchants fitte<l out 
ships for China, Bengal, Mfiuritlus, Mocha, Batavia, and the East Coast of Al'rica. This lust was stated 
to he the destination of many of the ships, and that they carried a great miniher of slaves to the Island of 
St. Domingo. How far the trade was beneficial, it is diflicult to ascertain; but in many instances it 
was attended with the ruin of tliosc embarking in it. 

The folIoM iiig is a statement, in livres, of the produce of the public sales, at Port I/Orien(, of mer- 
cliarufse imported from India, China, and the Islands of France and Bonrbon, by tlio^e mereliants who 
engaged in the trade, from the suspension of tlie ('ompony’s privileges, to 177S inclusive. 


Years. 

Stiip>i. 

Ton*. 

f lulla. 



Chiia. 



Nicsul KiunrcX 1 



j 'loial. 



1771 

H 

5,ti00 

3,2.56,020 

2 

.5 

.5,17.3,172 

13 

4 

1,906,171 

H 

11 

1 10,.3.36,.504 

4 

8 

1772 

13 

8,100 

9,149,096 

1.3 

9j 4,730,276 

6 

I 

1,408,173 

16 

10 

15,288,146 

16 

8 

1773 

14 

0,8.30 

8,71 1 ,7.34 

10 

0 

1 5,822,047 

IS 

(Jj 

6.50,128 

1.5 

5 

15,18.3,911 

.3 

.5 

1774 

18 

8,700 

8,475,094 

14 

4 

i 8, .575, 80S 

7 

5 

.56.3,9(14 

14 

.3 

17,61.5,407 

16 

0 

1775 1 

19 

lfh.5.50 

10,906,218 

17 

1 

I 10,892,593 

12 

0 

.507,709 

11 

0 

22, .306, ,582 

0 

7 

177(i 

24 

! 10,800 

19,4^)2,422 

16 

0 

6,.594,327 

17 

6 

1,019,329 

17 

0 

26,92(i,OH() 

10 

6 

1777 

23 

13,720 

10,616,901 

14 

6 

10,1 10, .327 

4 

0 

782,475 

14 

0 

27,509,764 

12 

6 

1778 

12 

7,375 

9„56 1,869 

19 

0 

4,^17,657 

13 

10 

164,021 

14 


1.3,90.3,549 

6 

10 

Total 

131 

7 1,69.5 

86,081,219' 


1 

56,046,751 

12 

2 

7,001,975 

H 


149,129,946' 

11 

2 

Aver. 

10 

8,<rfi2' 

10,70(),1;52~ 

8 

.5| 

Y,005,H43' 

19 

“0| 

87.5, 2 16 

19" 

J 

18,641,243" 

6 

' 5 


From the above period the .sales rapidly diininisheil, and w'ere in the year 1781 absolutely nothing. 
The French Government, on the commencement of the war, were unwearied in their exertions to 
establish such a land and naval force at the Mauritius, as would not only be the means of ree<j\ering her 
ancient power and influence on the Coast of Coronoandel, but of giving such a fatal and decisive blow to 
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her old rivals, as miglit enable lier, with the aid of the native powers, with whom the Englbh were at war, 
to chase them entirely out of India. A squadron was sent out under M. de SufiHen, who,, on his passage 
out in 1781, made an unsuccessful attack upon an English fleet in Port Prayo, on the Island of St. Jago, 
on the 16th of April. Prom thence they proceeded to the Mauritius, where he was joined by some French 
ships, which ma<le bis force 12 sail of the line, besides six frigates, and transports having a considerable 
body of land forces on board. They made their appearance, and anchored about four miles from Madras on 
he 15th of I’ebrunry, 1782, where the English fleet, under Sir Edward Hughes, consisting of nine sail 
of the line, were then at anchor. The French fleet weighed in the afternoon, and stood to the southward, 
when the English followed their example, and in the morning they captured several of the smaller vessels, 
and the Lauriston, n large ship of 1,.'30() tons burthen, deeply laden with a cargo of the utmost value and 
importance to both parties, consisting of a considerable train of artillery, intended as a present to Ilyder 
Ally, a large quiintity of guiqmwder, and a complete assortment of other military stores. This valuable 
prize had likewise on board a number of military oflicers, together with 300 European troops. This brought 
on a severe, but indecisive action between the two fleets. Another action took place on the 12th of April, 
in which both fleets sufiered severely: the French proceeded to ilatecalo to refit, and the English to 
Trincomalee, wl»i< h was then in their possession. Though these actions were not decisive, yet they were* 
particularly the fii st, of great importance in their consequences to the English. Their enemies kept that 
great force which France had been long collecting at the islands ; and all India was in expectation of the 
mighty blow which she was now to give, and winch it was supposed would have proved fatal to the British 
interests in timt part of the globe. It was with this idea that Hyder Ally first ventured to invade the 
Carnatic; and he was induced, notwithstanding his repeated defeats, to reject every overture tending to an 
accommodation. Tlie natives of India were astonished to observe that, with so vast a superiority offeree, 
the French fleet would not venture to attack the English in the open road of Madras; but that, on the 
contrary, tlie latter instantly j)ursued the suprior enemy, took or dispersed the convoy under his protection, 
and In a very hard fought battle, wherein they had other disadvantages, besides a superiority of force to 
encounter, left the claim to victory undetermined. Nothing could have impressed the native Princes 
and Slates more .strongly witli an opinion of the great superiority of the English in all naval affairs than 
tliese circumstaju'es, and they afforded great mortification to Ilyder Ally; he had, however, received 
some assistance from the French in troops and stores, which had been landed at (hnUlulore, still in pos- 
session of the French. Another action took pli\cc between the fleets on the 6th of June, in which both 
snifered a great lo.ss: the English had 310 men killed and wounded, and the French 779. The French 
fh’ct afterwards svicceeded in taking Trincomalee on the 29th of August, which was of great importance 
to them, 'file English fleet appearing off there on the 2d of September, to their great mortification, 
observed the French colours tlying on the forts, and fifteen sail of the line, and ten or eleven frigates, 
besides smaller vessels, at anchor in the hay. The following morning, September 3, the French, fully 
sensible of their superiority, stood out to sea, and an action took place, which was reckoned one of the 
best fought actions recorded in naval liistory; the loss sustained by the English amounting only to 51 
killeil, and 283 wounded, and it afterwards appeared that of the French was 412 killed, and 676 wounded. 
The French rcturnod to Trincomalee on the night of the action, when, in going in, one of their ships 
of the line was lost ; and the English to Madras, from whence they proceeded to Bombay to refit. 

1783. The English fleet rctiirne<l to Madras at the end of April, 1783, from whence they proceeded 
to watch the motions of the French. The great object of the English was the expulsion of the French 
from the Carnatic; hut thnugh they were now’ left to fight tKe battle nearly alone, yet they were so 
strongly fortified in Cnddulore, so abuntlantly provided with artillery, ammunition, and., every provision 
for war, and their force so considerable, both with respect to the quality and number, that it was 
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Coniidered a task of great difllculty to dispossess Uictu of that hold which Uiey had spent to much time and 
labour to render unassailable. The Marquis de Bu.ssy had lately arrived to take the command, and ha<l 
brought witli him the last division of the forces from tlie Mauritius; these consistiMl of some of the best 
troops and oldest regiments in the French service. Their European force was therefore very con.siderable ; 
and it was further strengthened by a body of Sepoys which Tippoo Sultan had letl to act as auxiliaries. 
Ihe English stormed and carried the outworks on the 7th of June, with great slaughter on both sides. 
On the 20th ot June another action took place between M. Suffrien and Sir Edward Hughes off Cuddaloro, 
which was indecisive; this was the fifth and last battle, and concluded the .severe course of naval warfaii* 
between the two nations in India, in which great valour was displaye<l on both sides. On the *5tli of 
June the French garrison made a sally from Cuddalorc, in which they sufTereti severely, and were <lrlven 
back. In this action the 24th battalion o<‘ the English Scjmys on the Bengal establishment, with another 
belonging to Madras, fought some of the oldest and best troops of France with the bayonet, and foiled 
them at that favourite European weapon, which is considere<l the must trying test of the firmness and 
excellency of soldiers. The loss ol the b’leneli, in killed and prisoners, amounted to near 4-00 men; that of 
the English was small, and principally fell upon the Sepoys. 

In two or three days after the sally, the Med(‘a frigate arrived, under a flag from Madras, at Cuddulore^ 
and brought intelligence of the conclu.sion of |>eace between the two nations; in consequence of which, a 
mutual cessation of hostilities, and restoration of prisonei's immediately took place. 

The French under Cossigny were a.ssisting Tippoo in the siege of Mangalore when the ncw .s of peace 
arrived; they immediately retire»l to Mahe, which was delivered up to them. 

The preliminary articles of peace were concluded at Paris on the 20th of April, 1783. By this treaty 
it was agreed that Great Britain should restore to France all the settlements taken in the course of the 
war in Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, with the bberty of surrounding CImndernagore with a ditch to carry 
off the waters, and engage to secure to the subjects of France, whether in a Company or as individuals, 
a safe, free, and independent trade on tlie Coast? of Coromandel, Orixa, and Malabar, as it was carried 
on by the French East India Company. Great Britain was also to restore to France, Pondicherry and 
Karical, and to secure the two districts of Villanour and Bahour to Pondicherry us on additional di.stricf, 
and to Karical the four Magans bordering upon it. Mahe and the factory ot Surat were to he restored to 
the French, with the liberty to conduct their trade on that side of India, agreeable to the principles con- 
tained in the tliirteenth article. It was also agreed that if the allies in India of either power should 
refu.se to accede to the pacification after four month.s’ notice, they should thencefurtli lia\e no further 
assistance on either side. 

The India trade having been relinquished both by the Company and individuals, tlu' King di.spatt bed 
a ship for China ou his own account; and, with u view of .supplying the kingdom with ('liina gixals, he 
issued an arret on the 21st of Jidy, 1783, for the creation of a new Company of China, and dliected 
that the capital should be divided among the principal seapoit.v, in the following proportions: 

The merchants of Marseilles 400 .sJiares The merchants of St. Maloes,^,,v„>-„x fX) shares 

Ditto — Bourdeaux 320 ditto Ditto L’Orient 90 ditto 

Ditto Rochelle 80 ditto Ditto Havre de Grace SO ditto 

Ditto Nantes 140 ditto Forming in the whole 1,200 sliares, 

of 5,000 livres each, and making a capital of G,(X)0,000 livres. The capital stock was immeiliutely sub- 
scribed by the merchants in the difterent ports, who all formed only one Company; and tlie King lent 
them three ships of 1,200 tons, which were immediately fitted out for China, and returne<l home in HS.'i. 
On winding up the accounts, after the termination of the voyage, it appeared that no profit had ariseu 
from it worth dividing among the proprietors. 

3V 
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1785. The Commutation Act, which took place in England in 1784, operated very much against the 
trade carried on between France and China. Tlie principal import from thence was tea, of which the con- 
sumption in France was very limited; the greater part was smuggled into England, to the great detriment 
of the revenue there. The following is on account of the number of French vessels which were laden at 
Canton in the years 1707'-8 to 1782-3 inclusive, and the quantity of tea shipped on them: 


Years. 

Ships. 

lbs of Tea. 

1767-8 « — 

3 

... — 1,637,510 

1768-9 3 2,337,654 

1769-70 

3 

2,488,762 

1770-1 

2 

....... 1,869,338 

1771-2 

no account 


1772-3 

3 

.3,021,700 


Year*. Ships. 'lbs, of Tea. 

1773- 4 5 4,780,800 

1774- 5 7 4,-595,700 

1775- 6 3 2,521,600 

1776- 7 5 5,719,100 

1777- 8 7 3,657,500 

1778- 9 4 2,102,800 


From the year 1778-9 to 1782-3 there do not appear to have been any French ships at Canton. 

1 he following is a statement ot the number of merchant ships and their tonnage, together with the 
places of their destination, which sailed from France to the East Indies and Cliina, from the period of the 
suspension of the Company’s privileges in 1769 to the year 1785 inclusive: 


Years, 

No. of Ship*. 

Tonnage, 

.i 

■c 

n 

S 

China. 

Mocha. 

1 

1 

Pondicherry. 

Various Parts, 

Mozambique. 

.c 

Chandernagore. 

.i 

S 

CO 

1769 

6 

1,970 

3 


- 

3 



— 




1770 

7 1 

4,510 ! 

4 

2 1 


— 





— 





1771 

15 

7,695 

6 

5 

1 

2 





1 






1772 

14 

7,620 

5 

3 

2 

5 


1 







1773 

I 22 

10,545 

7 

4 

<2 

6 

3 

__ 

— 





1771 

26 

13,400 

13 

5 

1 

4 

1 

1 

— 

1 

___ 



1775 

31 

16,065 

10 

6 



4 

3 

3 



3 

2 



1776 

38 

18,485 


6 

— 

7 

6 

3 



2 

1 

__ 

1777 

21 

8,090 

I 

7 

1 

6 

2 





___ 



1778 

11 

5,470 

5 

3 






3 



___ 



1779 

2 

1,150 

2 










' 





1780 

17 

5,450 

1 17 













— 

__ 



1781 1 

17 

7,240 

1 10 









7 










MEM 


8 

— 

1 





3 



1 


___ 

178.3 

fl8 

17,170 

8 

6 

— 

4 

3 

12 


3 

__ 

2 

1784 1 

33 

16,830 

9 

6 

1 

8 

4 

4 





__ 

1 

1785 1 

21 

7, .3 10 

13 



3 

2 

1 

— 

2 




The King, without having had sufficient time to ascertain the result of his own trade and that of 
the new Company to China, resolved, before any of the ships had returned, to establish a new Company. 
By arret, dated April 14, 1785, he declared that, having examined the accounts and state of the Indian 
trade, he found that competition, however lienefieial it might be in other branches of trade, was very 
detrimental in this one; that the European goods, being ill assorted, and in quantities disproportioned to 
the demand, had been sold under tlieir value in India; that the competition of the merchants had enhanced 
the prices of the goods bought in India; that the excessive quantities of some kinds, and the total want 
of others, rendered the imports unprofitable to the merchants, and inadequate to the demands of the 
kingdom. Considering that these evils proceeded from a want of concert among the merchants, and the 
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irfi<>osslbiUt7 of individuals being able to support tlie ouUay and risks of so dutanl a coniinercc, he was 
convinced that the trade wiUi India and China could be carried on to udvanlage by u privileged Company 
only. He therefore ordered the old Company of the Indies to confine their attention to the M ttUinent ol 
their affairs, and conferred on anew Company of the Indies for seven years, to be computed li out the 
sailing of their first ships, and not including years of wai', the privilege of exclusive trade to nil the 
countries and islands to the eastward of the Cape of (lood IIop»«. except the Isles of France and llouiboii 
To these islands all French subjects might trade, and import from thence the produce of their s(.il, hut 
no Indian goods. The inhabitants of the islands might trade in vessels belonging to themselves, ami 
provided with a passport from the new Company for each voyage, to tlie several i>orts of India, hut not 
to the Rod Sea, China, or Japan; but no Kuropeon gw>ds might be earned from the island-s to India, 
nor any Indian goods from them to Europe or America in any vessels whatsoever. No Ereiitli vessels 
returning from those islands, excepting tliose owned in tluon, were |)ermitted to take on board negro slaves 
in any part of Africa. The Company's capital was decluiiMl tube 21), 01)0,000 livres, divided into 20,IH)() 
shares of 1000 livres each. The direction of their affairs, and the appointment of all officers of eveuy 
description in their service, were vested in twelve administrators, approved of by tlic King, each of them 
being subscribers of 500 shares in the capital stock; and the remaining 14,000 shares were lefl open, to In* 
subscribed by the public at large. The administrators were required to make up a stale of the Company's 
affairs every year, for the inspection of the Comptroller-General of the Finances, which should also be a 
guide to themselves in fixing the dividends to be |>aid to the proprietors. The King gave them gratui- 
tously the use of a house in Paris; all the warehouses, dock-yards, rope-walks cScc. necessary for their 
accommodation in L'Orient; and all the forts and factories in his own hands in India, to be posses.sed by 
them during the term of tlieir privilege. He promised to protect them by force of arms, if necessary; 
to provide their ships with officers and seamen, and to get them exchanged, it taken by an enemy. He, 
moreover, granted them all the excmi^ions and favours bestowed upon the old Company respecting their 
imports; and he ordered that all goods imported from any place beyond the Cape of Good Hope into 
France, eitlier by the Company or by private ships, from the I-slcs of France or Bourbon, should be landeii 
at L'Orient, and there sold at the Company's public sale. 

The Company obtained another arret in July, strictly prohibiting all French subjects from purchasing 
from foreigners any East India goods, or any foreign cotton goods of any kind, except those destined for 
the African slave-trade. Those who had such goods in their posses.dou, or hod alrciuly ordered them from 
foreigners, were allowed till the 10th of August, 1780, to dispose of them, or send them out of the king- 
dom For the encouragement of the Calico Printers, the Company were authorized to purchase cotton 
goods from foreigners for the supply of the print-fields, till their own imports should be sufficient to 
answer the demand; and they were obliged to sell India painted calicoes for exporUtion only, the use of 
them in France being strictly prohibited. 

The King mmle over to the Company the ship Dauphin, which he had sent to China on his own nccount ; 
and that they might be a body purely commercial, he relieved them from the cares and expcnces of Mive- 
reignty in India, by taking them upon himself. Tlie Company immediately made a sale at L'Orient 
of such cotton goods as they had bouglit at Copenhagen and other places, together with the goods imjiortcd 
from India by the private mercliants, amounting to about 10,000,000 livres. 

1786. In March and April the Company fitted out eight ships for India and Chins, which with 
their cargoes cost 20,000,000 livres. In October the ship Dauphin arrived from China, and several ships 
of the private traders from India. The Company made a second sale, in which were includcil, as in the 
former sale, some goods bought of the foreign Companies; the amount was about 24,(KK>,000 livres, and 
the buyers who came from all parts of the kingdom, were weU pleased with their purchase*. 

3 F 2 
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The Company now dispatched a second fleet, consisting of ten ships, the outfit and cargoes of which 
cost 19,000,000 livres. To defray this expenditure, they obtained an arret on the Slst of September, 
1780, for adding 20,000,000 to their capital stock, and extending the duration of their privileges to 16 
years. The new stock was mostly subscribed for by the monied men of Paris, which gave the merchants 
at the seaports a just cause of complaint against such an abuse of the exclusive privilege as debarred 
them from obtaining any participation of it, except by paying a considerable advance on it. 

1 787. Some difficulties liaving ailscn in the East Indie.s relative to the meaning and extent of tlie 
l3th article of the Treaty of Peace, they w'ere cleared up by a particular convention, by which “ a safe, 
free, and independent trade, such as was carried on by tlie French East India Company," was secured to 
the sul)jecta of France, “ whether they exercise it individually or as a Company,” as well in the Nabob- 
ship of Arcot, and in Madura and Tanjore, os in llcngal, Bahar, and Orixa, in the Northern Circars, and, 
in general, in all the British possessions on the Coasts of Orixa, Coromandel, and Malabar. The French 
were restricted from importing more than 200,000 maunds of salt annually, which were to be delivered to 
them at a place appointed hy the Government of Bengal, at the fixed price of 120 rupees per 100 maunds. 
18, (MX) maunds of saltpetre, and 300 chests of opium were to be delivered annually for the commerce of the 
French, on tlie demand of their agents at Bengal, at the price established before the late war. The six 
ancient factories of Cossimbuzar, Chandernagore, Dacca, Jugdea, Bolasore, and Patna, with the terri- 
tories belonging to them, were acknowledged to be under the protection of the French flag, and subject to 
French jurisdiction. The ancient houses of Soopore, Keerpoy, Cannicole, Mohunpore, Serhampore, and 
Chittagong, as well as the dependencies on Soopore, were also secured to France, together with the faculty 
of establishing new houses of commerce; but without any jurisdiction or exemption from the ordinary 
justice of the country exercised over British subjects. The French without the limits of those factories 
were entitled to an impartial administration of justice in all cases; and delinquents flying from justice, 
whether Europeans or natives, w’cre to be reciprocally delivered up. The restitution of Yanaon, already 
delivered to the French, was confirmed. 

From the establishment of tlie (Company, the private merchants had kept up a perpetual outcry 
for the unlimited freedom of trade; and they persisted in demanding licencc.s from the Government for 
their ships, though they were continually refused. They how'cver steadily persevered in demanding the 
abolition of the Company, and they found means of presenting their memorials on the subject to the 
Members of the As.seinbly of Notables, who met in 1787. The King, from the peculiar state of the 
public mind, was obliged to pay attention thereto; and In October he appointed eight commissioners to a 
general meeting of the Company, to examine the state of their aflairs. He afterwards sent a message 
to the States-General, requesting them to consider the question of the national advantage or disad- 
vantage of conducting the East India trade by means of a privileged Company; for which purpose he had 
ordered all the papers necessary for throwing light on that important subject, to be laid before them, and 
recommended to them at the name time to take due care of the interest of the pro]»rietors of the Com- 
pany’s stock. 

1790. On the 20lh of March a committee of the National Assembly gave their opinion that the 
East Iiuiia Company sliouhl be abolished, and the commerce with India be free to individuals, the Com- 
pany remaining in possession of their privilege till Januaiy, 1792; and, on the 3d of April, 1790, the 
National Assembly passed a decree that all French subjects might freely navigate the seas beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope, which was sanctioned by the King’s proclamation on the 3d of May following. The 
unsettled state of France, from this period to the commencement of the war with Great Britain, how’ever, 
prevented any considerable equipments cither for India or Chino. 
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1791. The article of piece>good8 formed the most prominent part of the French imports fixim 
India. The following ore the particulars of a sale which took place at Port L’Oricnt in 1791. The parti- 
cular sorts ol each manufacture are enumerated under the head of piece-goods, at the resjiective places: 

65,025 pieces of Surat and Bombay goods 

241,993 ,^^,.,*»..*v.Nankeens, See. from China 70,439 

134,073 ^»^»^*»v..^Coast calicoes, white 

37,383 .....».^..v..*vDitto 4'4,201 

85,478 ^^^-.....^...^Ditto prohibited goods 101,200 

93.381 ..»*»*^v»,,*..»Bengal calicoes «».«..v..*»**««143,74S 

18.382 .^.^v,.»»v,..^I)itto prohibited goods 13,015 

40,727 v..«,v^..^,,,,.Ditto ..*,v^31 8,343 

717,042 pieces, the sale amount of which was 1,227 ,887 

1793. On the 1st of February the French Convention declared war ngnint (ircat Britain. Intelli- 
gence of this event reacheil Afailras on the 2d of June, and Bengal ou the llth, whereupon the English 
prepared for an attack upon Pondicherry, which surrendered to a hotly of troops under Colonel Braitiiwaiti>, 
on the 16th of September. This event was followed by the reduction of the smaller forts and settlements 
belonging to France in the East Indies. 3'hese conquests gave complete scctirily to the oriental posses- 
sions of the English. 

The following is a statement of the number of Ercnch ships which wore latlen at Canton in each 
year, from the commencement of the peace in 17^3, to the breaking out of the war in 1793, together 
w'ith the quantity of tens shipped on board them: 


Years. Shi pa. 

Ihs of Tea. 1 

I Y-.Ka 

Sllipa. 

lbs, nf Tea. 



1 788-9 

1 

b>92 100 

1784-5 4 

..... 4,9<>0,(KK) 

1 1789-90 ... 


291, .300 

1785-6 1 


1790-1 

...... 2 ..... 

142,100 

1786-7 1 

382,260 1 

1791-2..,., , 

4 

78.1. f)0<) 

1787-8 3 

.... 1 ,728,900 1 

1792-vj 

<■> 

1,540,670 


being, on an average, since the English |>assed the Cominulation Act, in 1781, only 741, .366 llw.; 
whereas the two years previous to that period it was 4,59.5,600 lbs,; and in the seven years previous to 
the war, which broke out in 1778, tlie average svas .3,772,171 His. pt'r nnnnni. 

At the commencement of the war in India, the British commerce sulVenil very severely from Ercnch 
cruisers; thirteen sail of frigates and large privateers, which sailed from the Mimrilius, captured, besides 
two East Indiamcn, numbers of the most valuable ships in the Country trade, and would speedily liavc anni- 
hilated the commerce, and shut uji every port in India, had not the Bengal Covernmenl fitletl out a 
squadron, which captured several of the privateers, and repulsed their grand armament under M. Renuud, 
obliging him soon after to return to the Mauritius. An expedition was allenvards planned against the 
French islands from the British settlements; but it was abandoned in eonse(|uencc of a war breaking out 
with some of the native powers. The French privateers did great mischief to the English trade. 

1798. The French Government projected a settlement in Egypt, with a view not only of opening a 
trade with that country, Arabia, and Abyssinia, but of giving France the dominion of the Mediterranean, 
and supplanting Great Britain in her trade, and with the aid of Tippoo Sultan, who carried on a secret 
correspondence with the French islands, of driving her subjects from their settlements on the peninsula of 
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Iinlia. A fled of thirteen sail of the line, with an immense number of transports, having on board upwards 
<*f 25, (MK) veteran troops, under the command of General Bonaparte, sailed from Toulon, effeded a landing 
on the I'^gyptian coast, and took Alexandria by storm. An English fleet, under Admiral Nelson, attacked 
that of the French in Aboukir Hay on the 1st of August, and completely defeated it; of the whole, only two 
ships of the line and two frigates escaped; the rest, nine ships of the line, were taken, two ships and a frigate 
burr\t, and one was sunk. The secret intrigues which Tippoo Sultan had carried on, was disclosed by a 
proclamation wlilcli ^Mnlartic, the Govenior of the Isle of Prance, published on the 3()th of January, 1798. 
He say.s, “ The Sultnn only waits the moment when the French shall come to his assistance, to declare 
war against the English, whom ho ardently desires to expel from India." The British Government in 
India, nt the head of which was Lord Mornington, being thus informed of the hostile designs of Tippoo 
Sultan, lost no time in making the necessury preparations; but being desirous of averting the evils of war, 
he attempted the restoration of a good understanding between them, but without effect. The English army 
entered the field, and took Seringapatam by assault on the 4th of May, 1709. Tippoo lost his life in the 
defence of hi.s caj)itul. By this event the complete ascendency of the English in India was confirmed. 

1601. A tiraty of peace was concluded between Great Britain and the Republic of France, the 
preliminary articles of which were signed on the 1st of October, 1801, by which it was agreed that 

“ His Britannic Majesty restores to the French Republic and its allies all the possessions and colo- 
nies which respectively belonged to them, and which have been either occupied or conquered by the Bri- 
tish forces during the course of the present war, with the exception of Trinidad, and the Dutch possessions 
in the Island of f ’ey Ion. The Batavian Republic cedes and guarantees, in full property and sovereignty, to 
his Britannic Majesty all tlie possessions and establishments in the Island of Ceylon, which previous to the 
war belonged to the Republic of the United Provinces, or to the Dutch East India Company. — The port 
of the Cope of Good Hope remains to the Batavian Republic in full .sovereignty, in the same manner it 
did previous to the war.— Tlie ships of every kiiul belonging to the other contracting parties, shall be 
allowed to cuter the said port, and there to purchase what provisions they may stand in need of, as here- 
tofore, without being liable to pay any otlier imposts than such as the Batavian Republic com]>els the 
ships of its own nation to pay." 

The peace liacl scarcely Ijccn concluded between France and Great Britain, when the French Govern- 
ment indicated a degree of jealousy, which almost amounted to hostility, and committed various acts of 
aggression, which occasioned a renewal of the war in 1803. 

1809. The (!epre<lations committed on the commerce of the English during the war by the privateers 
and frigates from the Mauritius were very extensive. The following is an account of the cargo of a French 
shi[» that sailed from the Isle of France on the 20th of November, 1809, commanded by M. Surcouff, and 
succeeded in reaching France after a passage of seventy-three days. 


307,150 Ihs. Bourbon coflee. 

5 1 ,801 lbs. Mocha ditto. 
23,705 Ihs. Isleof Franceiiuligo. 
loo, 01 1 lbs. Bengal ditto. 
01,054 lbs. Island cotton. 
i)5,23ry Ihs. Bengal ditto. 
13,910 lbs. elephants' teeth. 

50, 1 97 lbs. pepper. 


9,750 pieces Nankeens. 

102, 180 lbs. brown sugar. 
0,978 lbs. cloves. 

2,507 lbs. tortoise-shell. 

530 lbs. nutmegs and mace. 
29,902 lbs. ebony wood. 

1,197 lbs. rhubarb. 

4,050 lbs. nutgalls. 


762 lbs. rhinosceros’ horns. 
300 lbs. tea. 

75 lbs. ostrich feathers. 
1,115 lbs. camphire. 

748 lbs. vermilion. 

1,801 lbs. raw silk. 

237 hippopotamus teeth. 
500 lbs. gums. 


Exclusive of pearls, gold-dust, and other valuables; the whole estimated at .the Isle of France, at a 
low computation, at 1,44-1-,010 Spanish dollars. 
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1810. The Islands of Bourbon, and Mauritius, or the Isle of France, had long a(Tbrded shelter and 
protection to a very large number of French privatcei*s, many of which were of great force. These pri- 
vateers had been extremely fortunate in capturing the ships belonging to the English India ('otupany, and 
those ships which carried on the trade from |X)rt to jiort in India, to an I'uormous value, 'fheir captiirc.s 
they took either to the Isle of France, or Bourbon, but principally to the former, as being a place not only 
of greater strength, but garrisoned and protectetl by a larger force. The advantage to the cuptors, hriw- 
ever, bore no proportion to the loss which was sustained liy the English; for though the prices generally 
reached the islands with safety, yet it was irn[>ossible to convey the proiluce or the cargoes of them, with 
the smallest chance of escape, to any part of Europe. In these islands, therefin o, but prijicipally in the 
Isle of France, was de|K)sited immense wealth, consisting of the rich cargoes of the various .ships which 
had been captured during the war. In the hopes of gaining this booty, and at the same time for the pur- 
pose of rooting out the numerous privateers wbicli annoyeil tl»e Indian seas and trade, mi expedition was 
planned, first against Bourbon, and afterwards against the Isle of France. 

The Island of Bourbon surrendered the 9tb of July, 18H>, by capitulation, and fin the .‘Id of Decem- 
ber, 1810, the Isle of France likewise surrendered to a British force, under CieiuTuI Abercrombie and 
Admiral Bertie: .seven frigate.s, three FiOglish East liuliamen, and mmierous country .ships, ivilli an im- 
mense quantity of goods of various kinds, were the result of this expedition, which terminated the extirpa- 
tion of the naval force of the French in the Indian seas, and the subjugation of their last remaining colo- 
nial territory. 

ALLKMrAHVA. 

Tins fort Is about twenty-four miles to the northward of rondiclierry. It formerly belonged to the 
Nabobs of the Province, and was given by them to the French in nfM). It has many wells ol'good water, 
which are not to he found in all parts of the coast near the sea. It was taken hy llie KtigUsh in 1700. 
The fort was of stone, square, of moderate extent, with four round towers at the angles, a parapeted 
fausse-bray, and a wet ditch without a glacis. The peltah extends along the coast to the northward. 

SADUAS 

Is about seven leagues N. N. E. from Allemparva. Here the Dutcli liad a settlement; it was .sur- 
prised by a French detachment in 1759, who took possession of the town, and made the garrison and all 
the Dutch inhabitants prisoners, notwithstanding the Dutch were at that time a neutral nation; hut it was 
afterwards delivered up again. The fort and town are now in a ruinous condition. About seven miles to 
the northward of Sailras are the 


SEVEN PAGODAS, 

Or Mahabalijiooram. 'The following account is extracted from the Asiatic Bcscarchcs; 

“ They are situated about thirty-eight miles to the .southward of Madras, and pi esent to the distant 
view only a rock ; but on examination, tlie following curious ruins are found. 

“ The attention is first arrested by a IIuuloo pagoda, covered with sculpture, and hewn from a 
mass of rock, about 26 feet high ; a great surface of the rock near this stniclure is covered with large 
figures of men and animals, all proving the sculptor to have possessed no inconsiderahle skill. Opposite to 
these, and surrounded by a wall of bricks, are several pagodas of great antiquity. Adjoining are several 
excavations; a .scene of sculpture fronts the entrance of one of them, in whicli arc groups of very interest- 
ing figures. In the way up the rock a prodigious circular stone is passed under, so placed hv nature on 
a smooth and sloping surface, that you arc in dread of its crushing you before you clear H. l*he top of 
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the rock is strewed with bricks, tlie remains, it is said, of a palace anciently standing on this site. De- 
scending over immense beds of stone, you arrive at a spacious excavation, having a temple with numerous 
figures of men and animals. Over this temple, at a considerable elevation, is a smaller one, wrought from 
a single mass of stone. Adjoining is a temple in the rough, and a large mass of rock, the upper part 
roughly fashioned for a pagoda. This whole rt^k is a species of extremely hard granite, and must have 
taken immense labour, and a great number of men to have finished these structures. 

“ East of the village, and washed by the sea, is a pagoda of stone, containing numerous figures ; one 
of a gigontic stature is observed stretched on the ground, and represented as secured in that position. The 
surf here breaks as far out as the ruins of the city, which are incredibly large and magnificent. Many of the 
masses of stone near the shore a])pear to have been wrought. A Bramin, about fifty years of age, a na- 
tive of the place, states that his grandfather had frequently mentioned his having seen the gilt tops of 
five pagodas in the surf, now no longer visible. About a mile to the souiliward are other structures of 
stone, that have been left \infinishcd; the southernmost is about forty feet in height, hewn from a single 
mass; the outside is covered with sculpture. The next is also cut from one solid ma.ss of stone, about forty- 
nme feet high, and rent through the middle from the top to tlie bottom; a large fragment from one corner 
is observed on the ground; no account is preserved of the powerful cause that produced this destructive 
effect. Around these arc various groups of figures, such as lions, elephants, &c.” 

The following traditional account was given by the Bramins on thes})ot: 

“ Another Prince (perhaps one of the conquerors) about 1000 years ago, was desirous of having a 
great work executed; but the Hindoo sculptors and masons refused to perform it on the terms he proposed. 
Attempting force, they, in number about 4<)00, fled with their effects from his country hither, where 
they resided four or five years, and in this interval executed these magnificent works," 

COVELONG 

Is almiit three leagues to the northward of the seven pagodas. The Ostend East India Company ob, 
tained permission to trade here, and settle a factory, on their first arrival in India; they afterwards built a 
fort, which became their principal settlement, and of which they retained possession till their charter was 
suspended in 1731. The fort afterwards went to ruins, and the natives built another near it, which they 
called Saudet Bunder. The French got possession of it by stratagem in the beginning of 1750; it was taken 
from them by the English, under Colonel Clive, in 1752. The garrison surrendered at discretion. The 
place mounted about thirty pieces of cannon ; besides which, there were found fifty other pieces of the 
largest calibre, which proved to be part of the artillery taken at Madras by De la Bourdonnais. 

RISE AND PROGRESS 

OF THE 

COMMERCE OE OSTEND WITH THE EAST INDIES. 

When the Seven United Provinces of the Netherlands became a free State in 1598, the inhabitants 
of the remaining provinces were excluded by the King ol' Spain from carrying on any traffic with eitlier 
the East or West Indies; they therefore contented themselves with such trade as tliey could safely and 
legally transact till 1G38, when the King of Spain granted them the liberty of trading to those parts of 
India which were possessed by the I’ortuguese, then also his subjects ; but before any benefit could be de- 
rived from this grant, Portugal revolted, and their kingdom again became independent. From this i>eriod, 
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for near sixty years, during which time these provinces remained subject to Spain, aoUiing was <ionc on 
the subject of a trade with India. 

1698. Charles II. the last of the Austrian Kings of Spain, granted a cliartcr for erecting a Company 
to trade in such parts of the East Indies as were not in the {lossession of other nations. Tlu' capital was to 
consist of 2,000,000 florins, one fourth to be raised in October, 1698, the rest in 1700 and 1701; but they 
were prevented from taking any advantage of their charter, in consequence of the death of the King in 
1700, and the long war which took place for the succession to the Crown of Spain; and w hen the Nether- 
lands fell under the dominion of Austria, tlie merchants were debarred from trading to India in any other 
manner than that which had been allowed to the subjects of Spain, which w as by the way of Cape Horn, 
and no farther west in the Indian Seas than the Philippine Islands. 

1717. Some private merchants obtained permission from the Government to send a ship or two to 
India; they returned wdth valuable cargoes, and their success encouraged others to fit out more in the saim* 
manner. Some enterprising foreign merchants observing this promi.sing coninienccnient of an East India 
trade, made proposals to the Court of \'ienna for the establishment of a regular Company, with the 
Emperor's chailer for a term ot* years, which were favourably received. 

Tlie Dutch soon after captured one of tlie licensed sliips, under the plea that .she was engaged in an 
illicit trade. The Emperor made a demand for satisfaction, which not being attended to, lie issued a com- 
mission of reprisal, and the ship w'as retaken and brought into Ostend. 

1720. The merchants, re-encouragetl by the patronage and sujijMirt of the Emperor, dispatched five 
ships to India, and in the year following six more; three for China, one for Mocha, one for the Coast of 
Malabar, and the la.st for Bengal. The Dutch were seriously alartned by lhe.se exertions, and seized one 
of the ships, and ordered her cargo to be sold, notwithstanding the remonstrances of lh(‘ Imperial Minister 
at the Hague. This mi.sfortune was followed by another; an English privateer captured one of the 
homeward-bound ships very richly hulen, which so discouraged (he merchnnls, (bat. they orderi'd a new 
ship tliey were then fitting out, to be laal up; Imt in May and .June, 1721, two ships arrived safe from 
India, and in September two more, the cargoes of ivhich sohl so well, as to iiHleinnify the merchants for 
former losses, and put them in a condition to carry on their coniinerce with more spirit. The only thing 
wanted was a legal establishment, which had been promised, but hitherto delayed, to avoid an open quoirel 
with the maritime powers, wdio had remonstrateil against the violation of the Treaty of Munster, con- 
cluded in 16i8, by which the Spaniards had agreed to preserve their trade and navigation within the limits 
as they were then conducted. 

1723. In the month of August, the Emperor published the letters patent he had graiib d lo the 
Ostend Company. In the preamble, the Emperor, in addition to the titles of the Hou.se of Ausii ia, styled 
himself King of the East and West Indies, the Canary Island.s, &c. with a view to grace this new and 
ample grant, which was for thirty years; with licence to trade to the East and West Indie.s, and on all 
the coasts of Africa, on both sides of the C'ape of Good Hope, their ships observing the usual customs. 

The capital was fixed at G,(XX),000 florins, in 6000 actions or shares. — Twelve of these shares were to 
entitle the proprietor to a vote, but foreign proprietors were entirely excluded from voting. — The C»>iT)pany 
w'ere authorized to ship military stores, and ail kinds of merchandise, without any exception whatever. — 
They were permitted to build forts in whatever parts of the Indies they sliould think fit, and also to furnlsli 
them with all kinds of arms, artillery, and ammunition that they thought convenient. — They wen; likewi,se 
allowed to build and equip ships, of whatever size they thouglit proper, in any of the fiorts of his 
Imperial Majesty’s dominions.— -They were authorized to make leagues, treaties, and alliances with the 
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Princes and States in India, in the name of his Imperial Majesty, with this restriction, that they should not 
make war, without the leave of his Imperial Majesty, and his successors first had and obtained. In consi- 
deration of all of whicli grants and privileges, the Company bound themselves to offer, as a homage to the 
Emperor and his heirs, on every succession, a golden lion crowned, of the weight of twenty marks, hold- 
ing under his two fore-paws the arms of the Company, which were a spread eagle displayed, with the ter- 
restrial globe between his two heads, surmounted by an . Imperial crown. Lastly, his Imperial Majesty 
undertook to protect and defend the said new Company against all who should unjustly attack them, and 
would even, in case of necessity, employ the whole force of his dominions to support and maintain them 
in the full and free possession and entire enjoyments of the commerce and navigation granted them by these 
letters patent, and obtain for them full damage and satisfaction from any nation, state, or potentate that 
should presumo to trouble or disturb them; and would likewise, for the future, provide in every respect for 
their safety and welfare, by any treaties, alliances, or leagues into which his Imperial Majesty, or his 
successors, should hereafter enter into with any power whatever. 

As soon as these letters patent were published and registered, the Directors took possession of their 
offices, and held their first general Court; in which it w'as resolved that the books of the Company should 
be opened at Antwerp on the 11th of August, which was accordingly done, and with such success as sur- 
prised all Europe; for tlie next day by noon the capital was entirely subscribed, and by the 1st of Sep- 
tember the Company’s stock w as 1.5 per cent, above [)ai*. 

Ihe Company, under a full confidence of obtaining this charter, had dispatched a ship to India in 
January, 17<J3, to take possession of a piece of ground which they had obtained from the Great Mogul on 
the banks of the Ilughlcy, where they built a small fort; and to form an establishment on the Coast of 
Coromandel, which they did at Covelong, and this they intended as their principal settlement. Their 
factors being chiefly persons who had before served either the English or Dutch East India Com{>anics, 
managed their afl'uirs with considerable sviccess, and obtained permission to establish a factory at China. 

17‘it. The English and Dutch East India Companies presented mcnun ials to the Court of Vienna, 
in which they stated that the establishment of this new Company was in direct violation of treaties, and 
used every exertion to obtain either the revocation of the authority by w hich the Company acted, or at 
least a susj)eiisiou of it; in the meantime they passed several severe law’s, to prevent any of their own sub- 
jects having any concern in the capital of the new’ Company, or in the maaagemeut of their concerns. 
France and Spain also took umbrage at Ibis new- establishment. 

1720. Notwltlistanding the strenuous opposition of all tho.se nations engaged in the East India trade, 
the atfairs of the Company appeared to be in a very prosperous state. Several sliips arrived from India 
and (fiilna w ith valuable cargoes, the sale amount of which was al>out 5,()()0,(K)0 llorins. In the month 
of September a meeting of the proprietors was called, when the Directors stated to them that their 
trade had been so successful, that they w’ere enabled to carry 2.50 florins to the accouni of every share in 
the capital, of whicli 7.50 had already been paid in, which completed the original amount of the share 
1000 llorins; hut this prosperity was not sufficient to keep up the spirits of the proprietors under the pres- 
sure of the confederacy raised against them. 

1727. The Court of Vienna, being likely to be brought into a w’ar by her perseverance in favour of 
the Ostend East India Company, concluded a treaty W’itli the maritime |>owers, which took away those 
apprehen.siuns that the settlement of this Company had raised. The treaty was signed at Paris on the 26th 
of May, 1727, the first article of which i-uns thus — “ His Imiierial and Catholic Majesty, having no other 
view than to contiihute to the public tranquillity of Europe, and observing that the commerce of Ostend 
has given birth to jealousy and uneasiness, consents that there shall be a suspension of the charter of tlie 
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Odteod Company, and of all the traffic between the AusUian Netherhnuia and the Indies, tUirliig the term 
of seven years." By the fifth article it was agreed, “ That the ships which sailed from Ostend before this 
convention, the names whereof were to be given in a list on the part of his Iiin>erial Majesty, w ere to be 
permitted safely to return home; and in case any of them should he taken, it was agreed that they should 
be bom Jide restored with their cargoes." 

This treaty was a terrible blow to the Ostend Company. The proprietors, aware that their absolute 
suppression would be required, turned their thoughts to consider wdiether some method might not he fouiul 
of establishing themselves in some other part of His Majesty's dominions, where it might not l>c liable to 
those formidable objections which had been raised against tins attempt in the Austrimi Netherlands. Trieste 
and Fiume, both in the Gulf of Venice, were the only sea|mrts in the Austrian dominions. TIjo Emperor, 
who was desirous of participating in the East India trade, did his utmost to render these ports commodious; 
but the natural obstacles were too great to l>e surmounted ; and much money was spent in the altonpt of 
establishing magazines, and in repairing the fortifications, when the project was given up. 

1730. The Directors then attempted to carry on a trade under the passjiorts of the Kings of Prussia 
and Poland, in which they encountered great dillicultics. One ship, the St. Theresa, under Polish 
colours, proceeded to Bengal for a cargo, where she was taken by tlie English ; another, the Apollo, from 
China, under Prussian colours, arrived safe at Hamburgh in September, 1731. The ministers of the 
maritime jiowcrs resident in that city, presented a strong incmoriul to the Senate, insisting that the vessel 
should be sequestered, and her contents .securwl; hut matters were not pushed to extremities : the Senate, 
however, proliibltcd the citizens from having any concern with vessel or cargo so circumstanced, and the 
proprietors svere allowed to remove their goods away clandestinely. 

1732. The Emperor in a rescript to his Minister at Hamburgh, dated OcIoIkt 1, 1732, slates, 
“ that lK?ing informed that the late Company of Ostend, nobviihstandlng the signification of bis pleasure, 
had caused a ship, freighted with commodities from the Indies, to be sent thither, in order to beexposid to 
sale in that city, his Imperial Majesty, lieing resolved not to permit cither the late Company, or any of the 
subjects of his liereditary countries, to carry on a trade contrary to treaties, dc.sired that they would 
sequester any goods whicli might be brouglit thither." This determined conduct put an end to all the con- 
trivances of the Directors of tlie Ostend Company to elude the .supprc.ssion of their commerce with theEtt.st 
Indies, which had given so much uneasiness to the diflerent inurilime powers. 

1775. In this year Mr. William Bolts, who had formerly been In the service of the EngHsli East 
India Company, presented a jirojKisal to tlic Empress of Germany for establishing u trade with Afj iea and 
the East Indies from her ports in the Adriatic. 'Fhe lanpiess approved of his proposal, ami on the .Otii 
of June, 1775, signed a charter, whereby she authorized him, during the space often years, to carry on a 
trade with vessels under the Imperial Hag, from her ports in the Adriatic, to Eersiu, India, China, and 
Africa; to carry negro slaves from Africa and Madagascar to America; to take goods on freight, either 
for the Imperial ports, or any others, for account of foreigners, whose property should not he liable to con- 
fiscation, even If they should belong to nations at war with her; to take iKi.ssession, in Iier imme, of any 
territories which he might obtain from the Princes of India; and slie declared, that the vessels belonging 
to him, or freighted liy him, and the people belonging to them, should be exempted from arrest or detention 
at all times, whether of peace or war; that she would provide him with all the necessary passports, and 
would take care to obtain redress for him, if attacked or molested. 

Having thus succeeded in obtaining a charter, Mr. Bolts formed a connexion with a mercantile house 
at Antwerp, Proli and Co. They agreed to fit out and load two ships at Leghorn and Trieste, and tliat 
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Mr. Bolts should proceed to India, in order to establish factories, and conduct the business, leaving the 
charter in the hands of his partners, with authority to form an Indian house of trade at Trieste. He 
then proceeded to London, where be purchased a ship, and sailed for Leghorn in March, 1776, from 
wljcnce he departed for India. Having settled factories at Delagoa Bay, the Nicobar Islands, and on the 
Malabar Coast, he returned with three ships to Leghorn, where he arrived in May, 1781. 

1781. 'I'he arrival of ships laden with Ea.st India goods in his dominions, induced the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany to favour Mr. Bolts, by whose exertions this measure had been brought about. He gave him a 
charter, dated May 29, 1781, for on exclusive trade between Tuscany and all the countries beyond the 
Cape de Verd Islands, to be conducted in two ships under Imperial or Tuscan colours, and to continue 
till the expiration of his Imperial charter. 

Immediately that Mr. Bolts’s arrival at Leghorn became known to liis creditors in various parts of 
Europe, they got the ships and cargoes arrested. This measure took place in consequence of the treachery 
of his partners, who had refused to honour the bills he had drawn on them from India, and who left him 
to sup|)ort all the charges he had incurred in forming the new establisliments. Thus circumstanced, he 
was under the necessity of transferring the Imperial and Tuscan charters to his partners, in order to raise 
a joint stock of 2,0(KJ,000 florins. He renounced any right he might have in any ships they had sent to 
China during his absence, except a commission of 2 per cent, on the gross sales of the cargoes; and he took 
upon himself the property of a ship called the Grand Duke of Tuscany, with her cargo, which had been 
seized at the Cape ot Good Hope in 1781. In return, they advanced him a sum of money to liquidate 
some ol the most pressing tlemaiuls upon Ifim, for which they took security upon his property in the trade; 
it was also stipuUited that he might for once send Uvo ships to India or China on his own sole account, 
only paying to them 6 per cent, on the gross amount of the .sales of their cargoes in Europe. 

This agreement was confirmed by the Emperor Joseph II. who authorized them to rni.se the sum 
of two millions of florins, the pnqioseil capital of the new “ Imperial Company of Trieste for the (.’om- 
mercc of A sia.” J’roli and Co. immediately opened subscriptions to complete their capital, valuing the 
pre.sent stock of the Company at ! ,()( )(),()(«) llorins, whereof 800,000 were their own, and 200,000 the pro- 
perty of Mr. Bolts; and for the remaining 1,000,000, they invited subscribers to take shares of 1000 
florins each. They appointed themselves Directors at Antwerp, and Mr. Bolts, with another. Directors at 
'rrieste; and they reserved, ns a compen.sation to themselves, a commission of 2 jier cent, on the gross sales 
in Europe. 

At a meeting of jiroprietors, held at Antwerp in September, 1781, it was recommended, in conse- 
quence of the maritime powers being engaged in war, to .send out as soon as possible six ships for China 
and India, two for the East Coast of \(rka, and throe for the Southern Whale Fishery. For tlicsc exten- 
sive outfits they proposed to borrow a large sum of money; and the proprietors present authorized tliem 
to ral.se a sum not exceeding the amount of their capital subscribed. Tlie Directors immediately began to 
equip the ^.hips they already had at Trieste and Leghorn, and contracted for the imrchase of others in 
England. In April, 1782, they reported that they had 6,001), (KX) florins and six sliip.s under the Imperial 
ling, all in active service. Ihe hopes excited by the bustle atteiidaut on these preparations, were consi- 
derably damped by the information they received ot their factory at Delagoa Bay being destroyed by the 
Portuguese, who claimed the sovereignty and exclusive commerce of the East Coast of Africa. 

1781. In this year five ships arrived at Osteiul, which had been declared a free port in 1781, from 
China, having on board .),‘i28,400 lbs. of tea, exclusive of China-ware and other commodities. This fortu- 
nate arrival was counterbalanced by the Company’s ship, the Imperial Eagle, having on board a very 
valuable cargo, being seized by theu- creditors in the harbour of Cadiz. Many of the proprietors were so 
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disheartened by this disaster, that they sold out their stock at near 40 jwr cent, below par, and the event 
soon shewed that the purchasers, even on those terms, were greater suflVrers than the sellers; lor in the 
same year the Comj)any were declared bankrupts to the amount of 10,(HM),(¥X) (lorins. 

1787. Notwithstanding the Imperial Company svere in such a .situation, several ships were sent to 
India from Hamburgh, 0.stend, Trieste, Leghorn, and several other ports, laden with large (juantities of 
llritish manufactures, and in which merchants resident in I..ondon were intereste«l, by which the markclH 
were so overstocked, that most of those concerned in these adventure.s were ruined; and the commanders 
and officers of the English East Indiamen were such serious sutlerers hy this imex|)('cted interference, that, 
by w'ay ot alleviation, the duties upon their investments were remitted by the (tovermnents in India. 

Since that period .ships have occasionally visited India, under some of the ahove-oimmorated flags; 
but the regulations whicli took place on the renewal of the Engli.sh East India Company's charter in III).'?, 
entirely put a .stop to the foreign trade carried on with llritish capital; and the foreign merchants not 
having sutlicient property to carry it on, it is now' entirely at an eml. 

MELIAPOUH, 

Or St. Thome, is about three miles to the sonthwartl of Madras. This town, which fu's close to the 
sea-side, is almost a heap of ruins. Then* are some eliurehcs, especially a callu-dral, the See of a Hishoi* 
Suflragan to Goa, and in wdiosc dioce.se are all the Portuguese churches on the Coast of (’oroinnndel. 

Inland there arc high mountains, the uorthermuost of which is known from the others round it, hy 
being rounder and flatter, w ith a ( hurch built on its top. This is called St. Thomas's Mount, in the neigli- 
hourhood of which are the country houses of many of the I'uropean residents in oNlatlras. 

At the time the Portuguese became possesse<l of Meliapour, it was in ruins; they elianged the 

name of it to St. I'liome, from the discovery they had made that St. ’’riiomas had sullVied mm lynlom near 
this place. Marco Paulo, who visited India in reports that Ik* was Inlormed that the body was 

deposited in a chapel in that city'. It was discovered on the .search made after it in and the remuin.s 

were canied to Goa, where tiny were interred witli nuicli iesp( ct. It was to this pljua* ihnt the liishop 
of Sherborn was sent hy King Alfred, and returned with rich gills of spices and pearls. 'J'lie Portuguese 
rebuilt the city', and it became an opulent place, hut it declined on the rise of Mailras. 

In July, 107^, St. 'I’homas was taken hy the Erench, under l)e la Have. In I<>7 t it was retaken 
hy the Dutch, and given up to tlie King of Golcoiulah. 


END OF THE EIIIST VOLUMi:. 
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